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Impoi-ters  and  dealers  in  Assay  Supplies. 
B.  C.  Assay  &  Chemical  Supply  Co., 
Pender  St.,  Vancouver,   B.   C. 
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OPPICE    FIXTURES    BUILT. 

We  manufacture  Store,  Office.  Bank,  Church, 
Barber  Shop  and  Hotel  Bar  Fixtures  and 
Furniture.  The  V.  B.  C.  Novelty  Works,  1002 
Granville   St.,    Vancouver,    B.    C. 

MINING   STOCKS. 

Write  for  our  weekly  market  report  of  British 
Columbia  Mining  Stocks.  B.  B.  Mighton  & 
Co.,   Brokers,   Nelson,   B.   C. 

Mining  Stocks  bought  and  sold  on  commission. 
List  your  B.  C.  shares  with  me.  H.  J. 
Thorne,  Stock  Broker,  :i5  Davis  Chambers, 
Vancouver.  

FURRIERS. 

Now's  the  time,  have  your  furs  renovated; 
tanning  and  mounting;  furs  stored,  moth 
proof,  prices  right.  San  Francisco  Fur  Co., 
itl9    Granville    St.,    Vancouver. 

HARNESS  TOOLS. 

For  Sale — Complete  Sett  of  Harness  Tools. 
Best  American  (Osborne)  make,  and  nearly 
new.     Applx-    P.    O.    Box    1243,    Vancouver. 

GASOLINE    MARINE    ENGINES. 

For  Sfile — 40  ft.  full  cabin  length,  25  h.p. 
4-cycle  engine,  electric  lights,  .stove  and 
sleeping  accommodations.  Pric  .$2,800.00.  A. 
W.  I^e  Page,  067  Granville  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.   C. 

For  Sale — 25.  feet  x  C  feet  launch;  5  H.  P. 
Palmer  Engine,  4-cycle.  Canopy  top.  search 
light,  side  curtains,  glass  front,  and  in  per- 
fect running  order.  A  bargain,  $650.00.  A. 
W.  T>e  Pago,  667  Granville  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.   C. 

KODAKS. 

I  carry  the  laigest  stock  of  Kodaks  and 
Photograpliic  Supplies  in  British  Columbia. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Will  Marsden,  The 
Kodak  Specialist.   Vancouver,   B.   C. 


FARM    LANDS. 

We  have  a  select  list  of  Fruit  and  Farm 
Lands  in  the  New  Westminster  District, 
ranging  in  price  from  $10.00  per  acre  up. 
Mahon,  McFarland  &  Mahon,  Ltd.,  Invest- 
ment   Brokers,    Vancouver. 


Victoria  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands.  Write  for 
"Home  List"  and  information.  R.  S.  Day, 
4  4    Fort   St.,   Victoria,   B.   C. 


Kootenay  Lake  Fruit  Lands.  We  have  large 
and  small  tracts  of  good  land  at  prices 
within  reach.  H.  E.  Croasdaile  &  Co.,  Nel- 
son, B.  C. 


Ten-acre  Farms  on  main  line  of  C.  P.  R.  and 
Eraser  River,  20  miles  east  of  Vancouver; 
richest  bottom  land,  largely  natural  mea- 
dow, ready  to  cultivate.  Delightful  situa- 
tion; most  attractive  place  of  residence; 
convenient  to  best  market  on  the  continent. 
Prices,  $800  and  $1,000,  on  easy  terms. 
Write  immediately  for  map  and  particulars. 
Montana  Brokerage  Co..  336  Cambie  St., 
Vancouver,   B.   C. 

Kettle  Valley  10-acre  Fruit  Farms  have  the 
soil,  water  and  climate  to  grow  fruit  at  a 
profit.  Write  today  for  particulars.  A. 
Erskine,   Smith  &  Co.,  Grand  Forks,   B.   C. 

We  are  specialists  in  Ariow  Lake  Fruit  and 
Farm  I.,ands.  Kincaid  &  Anderson,  Real 
Estate    Brokers.    Revelstoke,    B.    C. 

Orchard  Tracts  in  the  Nanaimo  District,  from 
$170  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  A.  E.  Planta, 
Ltd..  Nanaimo,  B.  C. 


For  Sale — l.,ocators'  rights  to  a  well  located 
quarter-section  (160  acres)  on  Porcher 
Island,  in  close  proximity  to  Prince  Rupert, 
the  Pacific  Terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway.  Stanley  Boys,  Suite  3  Old 
Safe  Block.   Vancouver,  B.  C. 


TZniBEB    NOTICES   ADVERTISED. 

Timber  Cruisers,  Land  Locators  and  Mill 
Companies  will  save  time,  worry  and  ex- 
pense by  having  us  place  your  legal  adver- 
tisements. P.  P.  Goodenrath  &  Co.,  Suite 
3.   Old  Safe  Block,  Vancouver,  B.   C. 

TIMBER    I^AND    -WANTED. 

I  have  capital  to  purchase  timber.  If  needed 
will  advance  money  to  cruisers  to  pay  for 
advertising  or  licenses.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
Suite  1  and  2,  Jones  Building,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

MODEI.S    OT    INVENTIONS. 

Patentees  can  have  their  models  of  inventions 
designed,  built  or  perfected  by  us.  Van- 
couver Model  Machine  and  Cycle  Works, 
!t80  Granville  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

MAGAZINE     CANVASSERS. 

The  Westward  Ho!  Magazine  offers  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  students  to  profitably 
employ  their  vacation  time  in  soliciting  for 
subscribers.  For  particulars  address:  Sub- 
scription   Manager,    this   Magazine. 

Ladies  who  have  spare  time  can  utilize  it  by 
obtaining  subscribers  to  the  Westward  Ho! 
Magazine.  Light  employment;  good  pay. 
Address:  Subscription  Manager,  thisMaga- 
zine. 


REAIi    ESTATE. 

Victoria  Realty  offers  a  judicious  investment. 
We  have  some  particularly  fine  residence 
sites  on  the  sea  front;  acreage  on  the  out- 
skirts and  good  inside  business  property. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Realty  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Vancouver  Rural  and  Urban  Realty  will  pay 
investigation.  Our  lists  are  at  your  disposal 
by  writing.  York  &  Mitchell,  Real  Estate 
Brokers,   Hastings   St.  W.,   Vancouver. 

Kamloops,  The  Inland  Capital  of  British  Col- 
umbia, is  advancing  rapidly.  Write  me  for 
descriptive  folder  as  also  particulars  of 
"Sunnyside."  J.  T.  Robinson,  Kamloops,  B.C. 

AUCTIONEERS. 

We  conduct  auctions  of  Household  Goods, 
Real  Estate  and  Live  Stock  anywhere  in  the 
Province.  Kingsford,  Smith  &  Co.,  860  Gran- 
ville St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

CAMP  OUTFITS. 

New  Eider-down  Sleeping  Comforter,  8x8, 
equal  to  two  pairs  of  blankets.  P.  O.  Box 
1243,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

TIMBER    IiIMITS    IiOCATED. 

Can    supply    Al     Cruisers,    knowing    available 


timber  areas. 
Vancouver. 


Joe.   Dubois,   533   Burrard  St., 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  August  issue  of  WESTWARD  HO!  will  contain  a  special 
illustrated  article  on  the  International  Yacht  Regatta  by  Mr.  F.  G.  T.  Lucas. 
Mr.  Maxwell  Smith,  Dominion  Fruit  Inspector,  will  contribute  a  story  on 

"  Fruit  Growing  and  the  Fruit  Districts  of  B.  C."  There  will  be  an  article 
of  special  interest  at  this  time  on  "The  Alaska-Pacific-Yukon  Exposition," 
by  Mr.  Frank  Merrick,  Chief  of  the  Publicity  Department.  Mr.  Freeman 
Harding,  whose  "  Bunch  Grass"  stories  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  plains,  will 
also  contribute.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  departments  of  the 
Magazine,  which  next  month  will  contain  the  first  of  a  series  on 
"  Community  Advertising." 

PRIZE  STORIES. 

A  prize  of  $20.00  will  be  given  for  the  best  original  short  story  not 
exceeding  2,000  words,  and  a  prize  of  $10.00  for  the  second  best.  Competing 
manuscripts  to  reach  the  Editor's  office   not  later  than  July    15th. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Three  prizes  of  $10.00,  $7.50  and  $5.00  will  be  given  for  original 
Amateur  Photographs,  in  order  of  merit,  to  be  taken  and  developed  by  the 
competitor  alone  specially  for  this  contest,  and  to  reach  the  ofl&ce  not 
later  than  July  loth.  All  competing  photographs  accepted  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Magazine. 


Vacation  Time 
Is  Coming 


HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  bright  boys  and  girls  to  obtain 
useful  articles  during  holiday  time. 

The  WESTWARD  HO!  Magazine  will  give  a  prize  of  a  Gold  Mounted 
Fountain  Pen,  complete  with  King  Klip,  value  $2.50,  to  the  boy  or  girl  or 
any  other  person  sending  in  six  annual  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

We  will  also  give  14k  Gold  Cuff  Links,  or  a  14k  Scarf  Pin,  or  a  Fine 
Enamel  Flower  Crescent  Brooch,  with  Two  Whole  Pearls,  or  any  other 
article  to  the  value  of  $5.00  to  the  person  sending  in  twelve  subscriptions. 

AND 

to  the  person  sending  in  twenty  subscriptions  we  will  give  a  very  beautiful 
WALTHAM  WATCH  in  a  Sterling  Silver  Case,  value  $8.00. 

The  above  articles  are  not  cheap  trash  jewellery,  but  first-class  articles 
chosen  from  the  catalogue  of  Henry  Birks  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Jewellers, 
Vancouver.  But  the  sender  of  such  subscriptions  may  choose  any  other 
article  to  the  value  mentioned  from  the  same  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
by  the  firm  on  application. 


MONEY  ORDERS,  CHEQUES,  ETC.,  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO 

PERCY  F.  QODENRATH 

Business    Manager    The    Westward    Ho!    Magazine. 
536  HASTINGS  STREET,  VANCOUVER. 
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Westward  Ho  !  is  started 
Salaam.  for  the  following  reasons : 

Western  Canada  does  not 
possess  a  monthly  magazine.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  the  promoters  that  in  any 
community  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for 
literature,  art  and  all  studies  which  tend 
to  the  production  of  a  higher  standard  of 
thought  should  proceed  pari  passu  with 
material  development.  British  Columbia 
is  exceptionally  situated  in  having  a  large 
percentage  of  highly  educated  residents, 
who  have  evinced  their  appreciation  of 
good  literature. 

The  columns  of  a  magazine  furnish 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  popular  medium, 
for  reaching  the  general  public  with  high 
class  literature. 

There  is  room  for  a  magazine  which 
combines  with  these  features  an  abso- 
lutely independent  attitude  on  all  public 
questions  and  which  is  entirely  free  from 
political  tinge.  There  is  also  room  for 
a  magazine  which  will  make  a  special 
feature  of  exploiting  the  natural  re- 
sources and  attractions  of  the  Province, 
solely  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the 
purpose   of   giving   reliable   information. 

British  Columbia  has  reached  a  crisis 
in  its  history,  its  vast  potential  wealth 
is  only  beginning  to  be  realized,  it  is  the 
last  of  the  great  undeveloped  and  un- 
partitioned  Provinces  of  the  world.  It 
will  be  confronted  with  problems  of 
great  magnitude,  to  the  solution  of  which 
the  soundest  judgment  must  be  brought. 
Westward   Ho!    will    secure   the   opin- 


ion of  the  most  competent  and  influential 
writers  who  from  time  to  time  will  dis- 
cuss these  problems. 

Westward  Ho  !  will  be  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  a  British  Columbian  editor, 
manager  and  staff  of  contributors,  and 
therefore  devoted  to  British  Columbia 
interests. 

Westward  Ho  !  will  stand  first,  last 
and  all  the  time  for  an  Imperial  policy, 
for  the  Motherland,  for  the  flag  and  for 
the  King. 


Canada's 
Seaport. 


An  enthusiastic  Westerner 
writing  on  the  City  of 
Vancouver  in  a  recent 
magazine  article  spoke  of  it 
as  "  The  Seaport  of  Canada,"  and  al- 
though at  first  sight  one  might  feel  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  ha(f  been  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm,  on  second 
thoughts  it  may  well  be  concluded  that 
he  spoke  more  truly  than  he  knew.  To- 
day Vancouver  may  not  be  able  to  boast 
of  a  population  exceeding  75,000  as  com- 
pared with  400,000  in  Montreal  and 
300,000  in  Toronto,  but  who  can  say 
how  the  growth  of  the  Western  port 
may  compare  with  its  Eastern  rivals 
during  the  next  twenty  years?  It  re- 
quires no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
conceive  that  when  the  first  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  century  shall  have  elapsed, 
Vancouver,  the  Commercial  Capital  of 
the  richest  Province  of  Canada,  may 
have  outstripped  all  Eastern  ports,  both 
in  population  and  in  industrial  expan- 
sion.    The  growth  of  the  West  is  the 
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one  dominant  feature  of  Canadian  devel- 
opment. The  wheat  lands  of  the  prairi« 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  indus- 
trial activity  which  is  rapidly  converting 
the  Dominion  into  a  great  manufacturing 
country.  The  forests,  mines  and  fisheries 
of  British  Columbia,  sources  of  poten- 
tial wealth,  of  which  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces are  devoid,  have  started  this 
Province  on  a  career  of  commercial 
prosperity,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  competent  judges,  will  outstrip 
anything  hitherto  experienced  in  the 
Western  world.  But  apart  from  the 
natural  resources  within  its  own  borders 
the  future  of  British  Columbia  is  largely 
bound  up  with  the  civilisation  of  the 
Orient,  and  by  so  much  as  the  population 
and  ultimately  the  demands  of  these 
slowly  awakening  peoples  will  exceed 
those  of  Europe,  so  will  the  possibilities 
of  the  development  of  Canada's  great 
Western  port,  transcend  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  East.  It  is  difificult  to  ap- 
praise the  extent,  the  influence  and  the 
full  significance  of  a  movement  in  which 
the  observer  is  a  unit.  His  own  personal 
interests  engross  him  and  distract  his 
attention  from  the  far-reaching  influence 
of  passing  events,  but  the  keen  observers 
of  older  countries,  where  conditions  are 
settled  and  pioneer  zeal  extinguished, 
looking  out  from  their  vantage  points  of 
security  and  ease  upon  the  New  World 
pronounce  Canada  the  coming  country 
and  British  Columbia  its  greatest  Pro- 
vince. If  they  are  right  Vancouver  will 
become  "'  The  Seaport  of  Canada." 


Prince  Fushimi,  cousin  of 
The  AU-Red  H.  I.  H.  The  Mikado,  and 
Line.  a  possible  successor  of  his 

illustrious  master  has  com- 
pleted a  tour  along  the  "All-Red  Line," 
which  marks  the  territory  over  which 
King  Edward  rules.  As  Westward  Ho! 
goes  to  press  the  Monmouth  has  just 
lifted  anchor  and  sailed  for  the  Orient 
with  the  Prince  and  his  staff  on  board. 
The  visit  is  one  of  prime  significance. 
It  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
amity  which  was  established  between 
England  and  Japan  when  Lord  Salis- 
bury concluded  an  alliance  which  by 
many  of  the  quidnuncs  vvas  pronounced 
a  mesalliance.  It  has  taken  but  few 
years  to  justify  his  policy,  and  his  con- 


ception both  of  the  Japanese  character 
and  of  the  importance  of  a  Japanese 
alliance.  Little  did  he,  or  the  world 
think  at  that  time  that  events  would  move 
so  rapidly,  and  yet  within  the  short 
period  of  six  years  we  have  seen  Japan 
emerge  from  obscurity,  demolish  the 
fleet  and  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  one 
of  the  greatest  world  powers,  and  at  a 
bound  assume  a  position  of  equality  in 
International  Councils.  The  alliance  was 
effected  in  order  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
Pacific ;  today  it  stands  for  the  preesrva- 
tion  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  No 
greater  honour  could  have  been  shown 
to  any  princely  visitor  than  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Prince  Fushimi,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  throughout  the  King's  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  request  preferred  by  the 
Imperial  authorities  that  loyal  subjects 
everywhere  would  vmite  in  these  greet- 
ings carries  a  special  significance  in  view 
of  circumstances  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  great  Republic  to  the  South. 
The  historic  question,  "  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  man  whom  the  king  de- 
lighteth  to  honour,"  recurs  vividly  to  the 
mind.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
round  of  cheers  which  punctuated  the 
Prince's  progress  over  the  All-Red  Line, 
and  which  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
sets  the  seal  of  equality  upon  England's 
ally. 


A  Sign  of 
The  Times 


No  measure  of  recent  years 
has  aroused  more  interest, 
and  in  certain  quarters 
more  hostility,  than  that 
which,  fathered  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  aims  at  extending  the  British 
preference  to  literature.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  amongst  its  bitterest  critics 
have  been  found  Canadian  publishers 
who,  like  Demetrius  of  old,  have  cried 
out  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
"their  gains  were  gone."  Mr.  Lemieux 
took  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  view  of 
the  situation  and  undoubtedly  gave  effect 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  when  he 
raised  the  postage  rates  high  enough  to 
exclude  all  but  the  highest  class  Ameri- 
can magazines  and  newspapers.  Every- 
one knows  what  the  American  press  is, 
and  although  it  is  improving,  there  is  still 
much  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  like  a  clean  sheet.  The 
abortive  productions  of  vulgarity,  illiter- 
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acy  and  pruriency,  which  under  the 
designation  of  magazines  have  been 
flooding  Canada  can  no  longer  exert 
their  pernicious  influence  north  of  the 
International  Boundary  Line,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  a  similar  fate 
will  befall  the  daily  papers,  subversive 
of  every  instinct  of  morality  in  human 
conduct,  which  have  already  been  tol- 
erated far  too  long.  There  is  another 
hardly  less  important  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  one  which  probably  had  more 
weight  with  our  own  Government,  than 
any  other,  the  manner  in  which,  almost 
without  exception,  the  American  press 
tradvices  the  character,  mis-reports  the 
conduct  and  mis-represents  the  opinions 
of  every  Englishman,  especially  if  he  be 
a  man  of  note.  Our  American  friends 
must  often  have  smiled  at  the  docility 
with  which  we  have  submitted  to  this 
invasion ;  they  would  long  ago  have 
taken  a  similar  course  to  that  now 
adopted  by  the  Canadian  Government,  if 
the  conditions  had  been  reversed,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  when  they 
realise  the  true  reasons  for  the  legisla- 
tion they  will  appreciate  the  spirit  which 
prompted  it,  and  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
will  admire  a  people  who  are  as  deter- 
mined as  themselves  to  be  loyal,  even  in 
their  literature. 


The  resignation  of  Lord 
Dropping  Cromer  from  the  practical 

The  Pilot.         protectorate  of  Egypt  can 

hardly  fail  to  recall  Ten- 
niel's  historic  cartoon,  which  depicted  the 
"diplomatic"  resignation  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck under  the  title  of  "Dropping  the 
Pilot."  The  Imperial  Government  has. 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  been  exceedingly 
unfortunate  in  losing  the  services  of  two 
such  brilliant  men  as  Lord  Cromer  and 
Lord  Milner.  They  were  our  two  really 
great  Pro-consuls.  The  reputation  of 
the  former  is  based  upon  a  long  period 
of  service,  and  it  has  become  a  mere 
truism  that  he  has  re-created  the  land 
of  the  Pharoahs.  Lord  Milner's  career, 
though  briefer  is  hardly  less  splendid. 
Probably  no  other  man,  except  his  great 
master  and  mentor,  could  have  taken  hold 
of  South  African  affairs  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Boer  War,  and  in  so  short 
a  time  have  disentangled  every  knotty 
skein,  produced  order  out  of  chaos,  loy- 


alty out  of  rebellion  and  established  con- 
stitutional government  among  a  people 
who  had  barely  sheathed  their  swords. 
The  recent  attendance  of  General  Botha 
at  the  Colonial  Conference  and  the  atti- 
tude he  assumed  towards  the  Imperial 
Government  is  the  most  conclusive  com- 
ment upon  the  sagacity  and  efifectiveness 
of  Lord  Milner's  policy.  No  adequate 
successor  follows  either  of  these  states- 
men, and  it  will  require  all  the  genius 
and  devotion  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to 
maintain  the  administration  in  the  North 
and  South  of  the  Dark  Continent  upon 
the  high  place  to  which  it  had  attained. 
Already  public  opinion  is  veering  in  the 
direction  of  Lord  Alilner's  attitude  on 
the  subject  which  led  to  his  resignation, 
the  labour  ouestion.  Just  why  Lord 
Cromer  resigned  is  probably  still  a  State 
secret,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt 
from  evidences  which  have  leaked  out 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  actual  or 
impending  friction  with  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  to  take  a  political 
view  of  the  situation,  to  surmise  that  a 
Government  which  drops  two  such  ])ilots 
is  heading  for  the  rocks. 


Sour 
G-rapes 


It  is  an  admitted  scientific 
fact  that  the  presence  of 
discordant  sounds  is  essen- 
tial to  the  tuneful  effect  of 
melody.  An  illustration  is  found  in  the 
case  of  belfry  chimes  which  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night-time  are  slightly  out 
of  tune,  lacking  the  vibration  produced 
by  the  discordant  noises  of  the  day-time. 
Herein  lies  a  profound  truth,  which  may 
be  applied  to  many  of  the  affairs  of  life. 
It  seems  at  the  present  to  be  especially 
applicable  to  a  few  persons  who  are  voic- 
ing their  dissatisfaction  at  the  develop- 
ment of  British  Columbia  and  the  wave 
of  prosperity  which  is  sweeping  over  the 
Province.  Their  complaint  is  that  "the 
other  fellow"  is  getting  rich,  is  making 
millions  out  of  timber  lands  and  pulp 
limits,  while  they  are  eking  out  a  miser- 
able existence  on  $25  a  week.  The  ex- 
planation is  not  far  to  seek — the  grapes 
are  sour.  It  is  true  that  the  Province 
is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  that 
settlers  are  flocking  in,  that  lands  are 
being  taken  up,  that  capitalists  are  se- 
curing, and  paying  for,  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  territory ;    it  is  also  true 
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that   the    revenues   of   the    Province    are  equally      impossible      for     the      modern 

thereby   becoming   enriched   to    such    an  Diogenes  to  discard  the  cynical  habitude 

extent' that  public  works  of  necessity  are  ^^   j^jg   Q^^^y.  ancestor.     He   still   snarls 

everywhere    being    carried    out.      It    is        ^    .  ,  i  •   i.  n- 

,      Yi  -LI     r      .1  4.  at  the  man  whose  energy  and  mtelligence 

hardly  possible  for  these  momentous  re-  -r-  r  n 

suits  to  be   achieved   without   somebody  enable  him  to  woo  Fortune  successfully, 

making    a    few    dollars  ;     it    also    seems  and  he  still  dips  his  pen  in  gall. 


Suggestion. 

Were  tlie  whole  gamut  ours, 

Had  we  perfected  powers, 
Were   there    no   beauty,    still    unseen,    to   see. 

Then  might  we  ask.  for  more 

From   those  wlio  seeking  shore. 
Catch    but    the   odour   of   some    fragrant    tree- 


From   tliose  who   swimming  low 

Fancy    faint    outlines — know 
For    one    brief    moment    from    a    billow's    crest 

Vague  glories — indistinct 

Through  rainbow  spray — a  hint 
Of   that   fair   land   that   lies   beyond   the   West. 

Or    utterly   alone 

At  midnight,   from  tlie   throne 
Snow  draped  that  waits  the  coming  of  the  Dawn, 

Feel    in   the   dizzy  void 

Barriers   of   flesli    destroyed 
And    shuddering   know    the    curtain    half   with- 
drawn. 

Shuddering   lest   mortal   ear 

Immortal   sounds   should  hear 
Hear    voices    wliich    the    Silence    hardly    veils 

Yet   dreading,    swooning,   pray 

For    strength    to    know — till    Day 
Draws    to    the    curtain    and    their    effort    fails. 


Can    you    express    in    prose 

The   essence   of   the  rose? 
In    song    the    message    of    the    singing    Deep? 

Or  waking  paint   your  dream, 

Such    that    its    beauties    seem 
Tlie   supernatural    splendours   of   your   sleep? 

Always   articulate, 

A  poet  scarce  were  great. 
Only    the   Known    has   symbols    in   our   speech. 

Yet    may   man's   faltering  tongue 

Striving  for   songs   unsung 
Suggest    the    mysteries   he   cannot    reach. 

— Clive  Phillipps-Wolley, 


BROKEN  HEARTS — To  a  man,  the  disappointment  of  love  may  occasion 
some  bitter  pangs;  it  wounds  some  feelings  of  tenderness — it  blasts  some 
prospects  of  felicity;  but  he  is  an  active  being — he  may  dissipate  his 
thoughts  in  the  whirl  of  varied  occupation,  or  may  plunge  into  the  tide  of 
pleasure.  But  woman's  is  comparatively  a  fixed,  a  secluded,  and  a 
meditative  life.  She  is  more  the  companion  of  her  own  thoughts  and 
feelings;  and  if  they  are  turned  to  ministers  of  sorrow,  where  shall  she 
look  for  consolation?  Her  lot  is  to  be  woed  and  won;  and  if  unhappy  in 
her  love,  her  heart  is  like  some  fortress  that  has  been  captured,  and  sacked, 
and  abandoned  and  left  desolate. 


The  world  is  governed  by  three  things,  wisdom,  authority,  and  appear- 
ances. Wisdom  is  for  thoughtful  people,  authority  for  rough  people,  and 
appearances  for  the  great  mass  of  superficial  people,  who  can  look  only  at 
the  outside,  and  who  judge  only  by  external  matters. 


Strange  Scenes  in  a  Naturalist's 
Wide  Workshop* 


By  Bonnycastle  Dale. 


OUR  walls  are  the  forests ;  our 
ceiling  the  heaven ;  our  floor  the 
shifting  water  of  the  lakes  and 
the  "drowned  lands." 
Many  are  the  white  man's  wiles — 
aye,  and  he  uses  the  wiles  of  the  red  man 
too — to  lure  into  his  pictures  the  shy  but 
clever  inhabitants  of  the  far  North.  We 
wander  afoot  over  the  drifted  snow  ;  we 
peer  through  deep  holes  cut  in  the  thick 
ice ;  we  build  "hides"  in  the  wild 
rice  beds ;  we  drive  poles  here  and  erect 
platforms  on  which  to  steady  our  cam- 
eras ;  we  float  our  machines  down  swift 
currents  into  the  midst  of  feeding  flocks ; 
we  conceal  them  in  heaps  of  aquatic 
vegetation,  building  these  heaps  carefully 
an  inch  a  day  to  allow  the  setting  wild 
bird  whose  picture  we  covet  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  changing  pile ;  and 
often  with  a  taut  line  over  her  nest  we 
force  her  to  take  her  own  picture,  since 
she  refuses  to  let  us  do  it ;  we  climb 
far  up  into  swaying  trees,  and  with  only 
a  treacherous  hold  point  our  lens  at  an 
egg-filled  nest,  while  the  great  birds  we 
have  disturbed  circle  and  scream  over 
our  heads.  All  this  we  do  (and  gladly) 
in  order  that  the  omniverous  maw  of 
the  illustrated  press  may  be  filled  and 
our  fellow  man  may  see  as  we  see — 
the  wonders  of  nature. 

Our  opening  day  this  year  found  us 
shovelling  with  great  eagerness  into  a 
drift  of  snow  that  had  buried  the  lower 
and  middle  branches  of  the  cedars  which 
lined  the  banks  of  the  ice-bound  Otona- 
bee,  the  "Crooked  River"  of  the  Missis- 
saugas.  Hawk,  our  guide,  pointed  to 
the  tree  roots  with  eloquent  gestures. 
"Reewun  penay."  he  grunted.  "Pajrt- 
ridge,  snowdrift!"  we  translated  it,  and 
our  shovels  flew  to  the  release  of  the 
gamy  grouse.  Only  a  tiny  airhole, 
formed  by  the  bird's  frantic  attempt  to 
tunnel  upward  and  aided  by  the  March 
sun.  told  where  the  partridge  was  buried. 
But  soon  we  came  upon  a  perfect  sub- 


way of  tunnels,  a  tiny  line  where  the 
stoat  had  run,  a  larger,  more  deeply 
trodden  path  where  the  weasel  had 
passed,  and  other  roads,  yet  larger, 
pressed  down  by  the  soft  feet  of  the  rab- 
bits as  they  sped  along  to  their  cosy 
burrow  under  the  old  tamarack  root. 
Here  a  cross  patch  had  been  run  through 
bv  the  lithe,  cruel  mink,  and  a  reddish 
stain  on  the  snow  and  a  few  hairs  told 
the  tragic  end  of  some  poor  bunny. 

We  found  many  a  tunnel  bissecting 
the  main  ones,  and  these,  we  guessed, 
had  been  made  by  the  field-mice  and 
moles,  as  they  had  left  their  marks  on 
the  bark  of  the  swamp  maples.  Again 
we  found  a  path  where  the  slowly  im- 
planted foot-marks  and  the  groove  of  a 
dragging  tail  gave  evidence  that  the 
heavy  muskrat  had  passed  from  some 
"breathing-hole"  on  his  way  to  a  "div- 
ing-hole" in  the  drowned  lands.  Some- 
times we  paused  in  our  work  and  stand- 
ing erect  gazed  at  the  drifted,  solitary, 
unbroken  waste  of  snow,  and  then  turned 
back  with  wondering  admiration  to  the 
thoroughfares  made  beneath  by  these 
busy  animals. 

At  last,  w^e  came  upon  a  short,  wide 
path,  trodden  by  the  spreading  footmarks 
of  a  large  game  bird.  All  along  its 
course  the  beaver  grass  had  been  torn 
out  and  eaten.  I  had  my  fat  boy.  Fritz, 
with  me,  and  with  Fritz  holding  my  feet 
from  above  I  hung  like  an  acrobat  and 
peered  into  the  tunnel.  At  the  far  end 
I  saw  the  gleam  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes. 
Hastily  setting  the  machine,  we  con- 
cealed ourselves  beneath  a  spreading  fir. 
Slowlv  and  stiffly,  cautiously  at  first  as 
if  expecting  danger,  the  handsome  bird 
— a  male  ruffled  grouse — emerged.  He 
stood  blinking  in  the  sunshine  and  slowly 
eating  small  mouthfulls  of  snow^  that 
he  picked  up  on  either  side.  "Click!" 
went  the  camera,  and  the  grouse  sped 
l^ack  along  his  laboriously  won  path. 

We  plunged   away   through   the   deep 
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snow,  red  man.  fat  boy,  and  camera,  laden 
white.  The  leaping  red  flame  of  our 
camp  fire  lighted  up  the  gloomy  aisles 
of  the  pine  woods.  The  fragrant  smoke 
rolled  and  beckoned  a  welcome  to  our 
mid-day  meal.  Later,  as  the  Indian  and 
I  sat  drowsily  smoking,  the  more 
thoughtful  Fritz  gathered  up  the  frag- 
ments of  our  meal  and  struggled  off 
through  the  snow  to  feed  the  hungry 
grouse.  \Vhen  we  saw  him  again,  plod- 
cling  back  heavily  through  the  drifts,  he 
carried  a   dark  object  in  his  hands.     It 


glass  jar  of  live  minnows  was  lowered 
luitil  it  hung  suspended  just  beneath  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ice,  three  feet  below 
the  upper.  Throwing  myself  on  the  furs 
and  pushing  my  head  under  the  willow, 
I  was  soon  completely  covered  by  Hawk. 
Robe  after  robe  was  thrown  over  me, 
until  every  ray  of  light  was  excluded.  At 
first  I  could  see  nothing.  Then  a  gleam 
of  green  water  showed  beneath  me ;  next 
the  dark,  ice-chiseled  sides  of  the  hole 
were  visible.  Then  a  weed,  drifted  by 
the   current,   glided   into  the   scene,  and 


Rough    Grouse    Under   the    Snow. 


was  the  grouse — dead.  Fritz  has  a  ten- 
der heart,  and  his  trembling  lip  was  so 
near  the  danger  line  that  we  read  the 
bird's  story  in  silence.  Its  torn  breast 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  swift  attack  of 
the  leaping  mink,  its  own  vain  struggle 
and,  let  us  hope,  its  speedy,  painless 
death. 

We  stood  next  morning  around  a  hole 
cut  through  the  deep  ice  far  up  Rice 
Lake.  A  red  willow  arch  curved  above 
the  ice  shaving?  that  surrounded  the 
()|)cning.     Robes  were  laid  down.     A  big 


at  last  I  saw  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 
As  they  came  out  of  the  warmer,  shel- 
tered depth  into  the  cool,  gleaming  shaft 
of  light  they  seemed  mere  yellowish 
shadows.  But  as  they  rose  nearer  the 
jar  of  minnows  I  saw  that  they  were  big 
mouth  bass.  One  large  fish,  his  black 
lustrous  eyes  set  ou  the  tempting  bait, 
charged  the  jar,  and  as  it  swung  slowly 
away,  he  followed.  He  and  his  mates 
crowded  together,  nosing  and  bunting  it. 
Still  the  alluring  minnows  swam  about. 
Time  after  time  the  bass  charged,  only 
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to  meet  the  cold  glass.  Finally  they  set 
it  swinging  in  concentric  circles,  and 
followed  it,  curving  and  darting,  rising 
and  falling,  in  a  merry  mad  measure  so 
irresistibly  comical  that  I  laughed  aloud 
The  covering  above  me  was  disturbed. 
A  ray  of  light  flashed  in,  and  the  scene 
disappeared. 

Again  the  robes  were  adjusted,  and 
again  I  waited.  Soon,  far  down  in  tht 
murky  depths,  I  saw  a  long  green  shadow 
swim  slowly  across  the  hole.  In  a  few 
minutes   it   came   back,    but   higher   up ; 


day  the  fish  gathered  about  the  mock 
feast.  The  bass  came  in  couples,  in 
schools  even,  and  gazed  and  poked  at 
those  unapproachable  minnows.  It  might 
truly  be  said  that  their  mouths  watered 
as  they  hungrily  circled  around  the  jar, 
fading  away  like  shadows  when  the  long, 
green,  shark-like  nose  of  the  maskin- 
onge  appeared.  These  big  fishes  swam 
in  many  a  curving  line,  solemnly  encir- 
cling the  imprisoned  bait ;  but  no  matter 
how  great  the  number  of  the  fish  nor 
how  small  the  circle  thev  did  not  once 


Huge  Female  Maskinonge  Spawning. 


then  again,  still  higher,  until  suddenly 
the  long,  sharp  nose  and  big,  hollow- 
looking  eyes  of  a  twenty-pound  mas- 
kinonge were  within  three  feet  of  my 
face.  So  sudden  and  so  alarming  was 
its  appearance  that  I  dodged  involun- 
tarily ;  but  deceived  by  the  reflection,  I 
dodged  the  wrong  way  and  plumped  my 
face  into  the  icy  water.  Whether  the 
great  fish  was  as  startled  as  I  had 
been  I  don't  know,  but  it  swept 
out  of  the  view  circle  instantly. 
All  through  the  cold,  bright  hours  of  the 


touch  one  another.  The  Indian  saw  and 
wondered.  The  fat  boy  shivered  through 
all  his  ponderous  body  until  the  furs 
shook  him.  It  was  time  to  go  home. 
With  nipped  fingers  we  pulled  up  our 
bait,  our  teeth  chattering.  A  minute 
afterwards  we  were  speeding  homeward 
on  our  skates. 

The  wild  ducks  were  the  next  to  claim 
the  attention  of  our  note-book  and 
camera.  On  the  southern  Canadian  lakes 
the  great  migration  north  passes,  for  here 
are  great  celerv  beds,  wild  rice  seed,  the 
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spatter-dock  of  the  marshes  and  myriads 
of  snails.  Here  the  ducks  Hng-er  and 
feed.  Hitherto,  as  the  isotherm  of 
thirtv-five  degrees  has  moved  north, 
thev  have  closely  followed,  but  now  they 
wait,  sure  of  food,  until  the  breeding- 
grounds  far  over  the  Height  of  Land, 
iar  up — almost  to  the  Arctic  Circle — 
are  readv  to  receive  them.  One  great 
bay  held  a  flock  numbering  many  thous- 
ands ;  in  the  evening,  when  the  move- 
ment northward  is  most  pronounced,  we 
calculated    that    there    were    about    ten 


concealed  our  canoe  and '  the  platform 
we  had  erected  on  piles  to  hold  our 
camera.  We  anchored  a  flock  of  de- 
covs  nearby  and  placed  the  camera  so 
that  its  bright  lens  could  peer  out  at 
them  from  its  straw  covering.  From 
our  hiding-place  we  could  watch  the 
wonderful  ways  of  our  webb-footed 
friends.  The  golden-eyed  drakes  swam 
past  proudly  with  their  necks  arched 
aiid  their  glossy  green  feathers  and  bril- 
liant yellow  eyes  glistening  in  the  sun- 
liglit.       Thev    were,  following,     several 


Golden-Eye  Duck  Fishing. 


thousand  of  them,  but  in  the  morning, 
augmented  by  great  flocks  of  hungry 
birds  from  the  South,  there  were  at  least 
twenty-five  thousand.  We  counted 
twenty-two  varieties  of  wild  ducks,  the 
eider-duck  and  harlequin  only,  being 
missing.  There  were  small  flocks  of 
Canada  geese  and  brant,  solitary  speci- 
mens of  pelicans  and  comorants,  pairs 
of  loons  and  many  varieties  of  griebe. 
As  the  birds  dotted  the  calm  surface  of 
the  lake  we  built  out  "hides."  The 
rice  beds  lie  sunken  beneath  the  water, 
the  grain  growing  from  a  black  liquid 
mud.  Into  this  mud  we  drove  our  poles. 
Then  we  placed  cross-poles  in  the 
crotches  and  hung  over  them  a  great 
r|uantity  of  wild  rice  straw.     The  straw 


drakes  to  each  more  soberly-clad 
female.  They  dived  as  she  dived ; 
they  rose  from  beneath  the  water  and 
with  flying  wings  speeded  after  her  as 
sle  leaped  into  the  air.  They  followed 
her  everv  movement,  settled  where  she 
settled,  swimming  around  her  as  she 
rested,  uttering  the  spring  love  note, 
which  sounds  like  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  grating  of  a  rusty  hinge.  "Creek, 
creek!"  they  called  to  her.  This  cry  is 
to  be  heard  onlv  in  the  spring  time  and 
is  utterly  unlike  the  "quacks"  and 
"myamphs"  of  the  regular  note.  At  last 
the  female  hearkened  to  one  of  the 
drakes,  and  she  and  her  mate  drove  off 
the  rejected  love'rs. 

Hawk  built  us  "bough-houses"  on  the 
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points  of  the  islands,  where  we  could 
watch  the  ducks  unobserved  by  them. 
These  "bough-houses"  are  circular  fort- 
like structures  of  stone,  from  which  the 
cameras  peered  out  like  cannon  watch- 
ing for  an  enemy.  But  sometimes  we 
watched  for  our  subjects  from  behind 
great  ice-covered  boulders  and  pictured 
them  with  rapid,  focal-plane  shutters  as 
they  leaped  in  many  a  strange  play.  One 
game— for  game  it  surely  is — most  close- 
ly resembles  the  "tag"  of  our  boyhood. 
A  plain  brown  blue-bill  would  come 
diving  along  the  shore  with  her  train 
of  drakes.  Suddenly  for  no  apparent 
reason — except  that  it  is  evidently  a  part 
of  the  game — she  would  leap  from  the 
water,  gracefully  curving  and  spattering 
over  the  surface.  All  the  male  birds  fol- 
low in  hot  pursuit.  Down  the  female 
dives  ;  she  emerges  in  a  cloud  of  spray. 
The  males  have  dived  too,  and  they  now 
emerge,  as  the  duck  does,  popping  out 
of  the  water  like  so  many  flying  fish. 
After  the  birds  have  played  their  game 
for  a  hundred  yards  or  so  they  settle 
down  again  to  the  more  serious  business 
of  feeding,  gravelling  or  love-making. 

We  were  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
mergansers.  "Mergaser  sirfator."  The 
drake,  with  his  dark  green  head  and 
chestnut  breast,  is  a  glorious  creature. 
His  bright  red  eyes  and  bill  make  a  dash 
of  color  on  the  dark  blue  water.  One 
fellow,  accompanied  by  his  more  plainly 
dressed  mate,  passed  within  six  feet  of 
us.  Both  had  their  heads  beneath  water, 
as  far  down  as  to  the  top  of  the  trans- 
parent film  that  covers  the  eye  and  pro- 
tects it  from  any  injurious  substance 
that  might  float  in.  They  were  search- 
ing the  shallows  for  minnows.  They 
chased  them  almost  ashore,  and  as  they 
seized  them  in  their  serrated  bills,  throw- 
ing their  shining  heads  aloft  to  swallow 
the  wriggling  fish,  our  camera  clanged 
out  the  news  that  another  film  had  been 
impressed. 

Usually  the  maskinonge  spawn  in  the 
"drowned  lands,"  but  this  year  there  was 
not  enough  water.  Our  canoe  was  held 
lightly  in  the  boggy  shore,  and  right 
beneath  there  was  a  channel  that  lead 
to  a  secluded  spot  containing  just  enough 
water  to  cover  one  of  these  great  fishes. 
We  lay  with  our  hands  almost  meeting 
under   the    canoe,   our   eves,    shaded   bv 


our  caps,  peering  over  the  side.  Time 
after  time  maskinonge  swam  in  and  out 
beneath  us.  so  close  that  they  touched 
our  fingers.  Fritz  drew  his  out  as  if 
an  electric  current  had  nipped  him.  In 
every  case  the  male  was  the  smaller  fish ; 
a  thirty-pound  female  with  a  ten-pound 
escort  seemed  to  be  their  usual  propor- 
tions. We  watched  a  number  of  these 
great  females  swimming  around  the  shal- 
low spawning-ground  with  fully  half  of 
their  long  bodies  exposed.  We  have 
photographed  them  in  this  position.  An- 
other picture  which  we  managed  to  get 
is  that  of  the  male  fish  in  the  peculiar 
act  of  pushing  his  head  far  out  of  the 
water  and  shaking  it  as  if  to  throw  off 
some  parasite.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  find  any  reason  for  this  strange  antic, 
although  in  summer  they  may  do  it  to 
shake  out  some  of  the  loosening  teeth ; 
they  have  a  new  set  each  year. 

The  low  water,  alas,  played  havoc  with 
the  spawn.  Much  of  it  was  laid  out  in 
the  lake  shallows,  and  the  heavy  winds 
dislodged  it  and  drove  it  ashore.  Many 
a  time  our  canoe  has  slipped  all  to 
easily  up  the  shore  upon  the  shining 
fringe  of  spawn  that  lined  it.  And  here 
the  wild  ducks  found  the  tempting  food, 
each  egg  showing  the  first  faint  dot  of 
incubation.  They  had  a  right  royal 
feast.  As  they  were  eating  we  paddled 
up  to  them,  hastily  concealed  our  cam- 
eras in  the  willows  that  fringed  the  shore, 
connected  the  machine  with  long  rubber 
tubes  and  scrambled  up  the  bank  to  await 
the  ducks  we  had  frightened  away.  The 
ducks  soon  swung  back,  alighted  and 
swam  ashore.  In  one  spot,  about  a  mass 
of  spawn  as  large  as  a  man's  two  hands, 
had  gathered  four  handsome  bluebills, 
American  Scamp.  They  were  right  in 
focus.  I  gave  the  bluebill  call,  "purr-it," 
and  instantlv  they  turned  and  looked -at 
me.  A  rapid  pressing  of  the  bulbs,  a 
"cling-clang"  from  the  machines,  and 
two  more  excellent  pictures  were  ours. 

Often  as  the  ducks  flew  past  we  would 
call  them.  The  Indian  excelled  at  this 
imitation,  his  deep,  natural  calls  making 
the  birds  turn  as  if  on  a  pivot,  and  sweep 
for  the  decoys.  At  times  the  huge  flocks 
would  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  lake 
with  a  noise  like  thunder.  When  there 
was  no  more  chance  for  picture-taking 
that   day  we   would   carry   our   cameras 
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and  deco}S  to  the  camp,  and  with  the 
camp  fire  leaping  up  into  the  dark  trees 
above  and  our  canoes  overturned  on  the 
sand  prepare  for  our  next  day's  hunt. 
Ko  duck  hunter  ever  reloaded  shells  or 
filled  cartridge  box  with  more  zeal  than 
we  recharged  our  cameras.  And  we  were 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  our  sport 
would  not  cause  a  moment's  pain  to  any 
animal,  feathered,  furred,  or  scaly. 

Once  again  our  paths  were  the  paths 
of  the  furbearers.  We  concealed  our 
cameras  on  floats  in  the  drowned  lands 
where  the  muskrats — most  elusive  of  all 
our  subjects — came  out  for  a  very  short 


On  the  shelf  thus  left  the  muskrats  we 
were  watching  had  formed  a  dry  nest 
of  straw,  and  here  they  reared  the  litter 
of  ''kittens,"  keeping  the  nest  very  clean 
and  pure.  These  sleek  animals  are  very 
dainty  in  their  habits  and  make  the  hun- 
gry trapper  a  good  meal — ^quite  as  good, 
in  fact,  as  when  they  are  served  on  some 
Southern  hotel  table  under  the  name  of 
''Marsh  rabbits."  We  pictured  the  musk- 
rats  sitting  erect  as  they  nibbled  the  wild 
onion  or  ate  the  succulent  root  of  the 
flag.  We  watched  them  swimming 
amiably  up  the  little  marsh  streams,  male 
closelv    following    female.     It    was    the 
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period  jjefore  sunset.  They  were  build- 
ing their  big  circualr  houses.  We  watched 
them  bringing  the  straw  and  flags,  the 
parrot  grass  and  wild  oats,  the  rushes 
and  reeds.  They  dragged  these  up  on  to 
the  heap  already  gathered,  moving  back- 
wards. They  trampled  it  down,  patting 
it  here,  smoothing  it  there,  until  the  solid 
piles  were  high  enough  above  the  water 
for  them  to  tear  out  the  passage  desired 
beneath.  Right  in  the  center  of  the  heap, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  above  the  sur- 
face, is  a  chamber.  From  this  a  pas- 
sage was  torn  out.  which  forms  a  "div- 
ing-hole" into  the  water.  Down  this 
diving-hole  the  muskrats  can  plunge  into 
safety  the  instant  the  house  is  disturbed. 


mating  season.  Often  when  we  were 
watching  a  peaceful  pair  another  brown 
head  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  would 
emerge.  A  rival  male  had  appeared. 
Then  the  conflict  would  begin.  Tread- 
ing water,  standing  erect  and  clutching 
each  other  with  the  long,  strong  claws 
of  the  forefeet,  whining  and  crying 
meanwhile  like  two  babies,  they  would 
fight  until  one  was  discomfited.  The 
battle  won,  oflf  would  swim  the  victor 
after  the  waiting  female,  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble.  Every  daring  lover 
would  be  fought  ofif  until  he  was  chosen 
for  the  mate.  Then  the  house  would  be 
built,  and  soon  the  querulous  cry  of  the 
kittens  could  be  heard.     This  vear,  un- 
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fortunately,  the  water  rose,  and  all  the 
nests  were  drowned  out.  We  watched 
with  great  concern  the  anxious  mothers 
carrying  tenderly  in  their  beaks,  holding 
them  upsidedown.  the  pink-legged,  grey- 
coated  silky  little  chaps,  and  laying  them 
on  hastily  formed  "draw-ups."  Here  the 
babies  lay  on  the  dry  straw  and  beaver 
grass,  their  little  blind  eyes  twitching  in 
the  unaccustomed  glare,  and  here  we  took 
their  pictures.  The  hours  of  exposure 
were  s.i  late,  however,  that  out  of  one 
hundred  :nd  twenty  photographs  taken 
at  this  time  only  ten  were  good.  As  our 
long  white  tubing  la\-  like  a  temptmg 
worm  along  the  bog"  the  great  blue  herons 
descended  and  tried  to  eat  it.  We  were 
enjoying  a  laugh  at  their  expense  when 
the  joke  was  suddenly  turned  on  us,  and 
a  great  plunging  maskinonge  sent  float, 
machines  and  all,  into  the  water. 

A  visit  to  the  trapping  camp  of  the 
jMississiaugas  was  fruitful  of  many 
things.  We  pictured  them  removing  the 
pelts,  stretching  the  furs,  cutting  the  red 
willow  boughs  on  which  the  furs  are 
stretched,  setting  the  well-concealed 
traps,  driving  willow  branches  in  along 
the  streams,  piling  on  these  the  flags  and 
straw  to  form  a  draw-up  where  the  water 
was  deep,  a  draw-up  that  held  a  cun- 
ningly hidden  trap.  While  we  lingered 
a  brave  came  paddling  in  and  whooping 
as  only  a  red  trapper  can.  "Ah-tuyah  !" 
he  called.  "Come  and  take  them  !"  Got 
all  the  bad  things  in  the  mash."  "Take 
it!"  he  said,  as  he  threw  out  a  trapped 
blue  heron.  The  camera  clicked.  "Take 
it!"  And  out  came  a  handsome  bluebill 
drake,  trapped  and  drowned.  "Take 
it !"  he  laughed,  as  a  trapped  and  dead 
crow  fell  near  my  feet.  "Take  them 
all !"  And  crows,  mice,  marsh  wrens,  all 
the  unwished  for  prey  that  gets  nipped 
in  the  steel  traps,  piled  up  on  the  shore 
before  me.  I  pictured  the  spoils  and 
started  ofif.  "Take  them !"  he  grunted. 
"T  did  :  thank  you  !"  I  replied.  "Take 
them !"  he  repeated.  Then  I  saw,  but 
oh,  so  late,  that  he  spoke  not  in  a  photo- 
graphic sense.  T  gathered  up  the  mis- 
cellaneous pile,  and  as  I  paddled  away 
T  heard  the  red  man  comment :  "Wahbe- 
enene  pahkudwin !"  "White  man  hun- 
grv !" 

There  was  a  flock  of  feeding  pintafls 
that  defied    our    most    carefullv    hidden 


cameras,  so  we  arranged  a  raft-like  struc- 
ture and  lashed  the  camera  firmly  on. 
We  attached  guiding-strings  to  the  two 
back  corners  and  another  to  the  action. 
Then  we  allowed  the  raft  to  be  borne  by 
the  current  into  the  flock.  But  although 
we  got  the  pintails  into  correct  focus  and 
made  the  exposure  at  just  the  right 
moment,  the  swirl  of  the  current  tipped 
the  lens  too  high,  and  we  only  secured 
a  picture  of  the  clouds. 

Many  a  time  we  sat  and  watched  the 
big  mount  bass  forming  her  nest  in  the 
wild  rice  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  She  would  turn  around  as  a 
dog  does  before  it  lies  down,  pushing 
and  nosing  the  sunken  straw  until  a 
fairlv  circular  nest  was  formed.  Then 
after  the  spawn  was  laid  we  have  seen 
her  on  guard  day  after  day,  fighting  ofif 
all  her  enemies.  Once,  while  she  was 
absent  a  moment  in  search  of  food,  three 
eels  wriggled  along  the  channel,  slid  into 
the  spawn-filled  hollow  and  started  to 
eat  up  the  whole  bass  family.  The  way 
she  broke  up  that  function  was  a  merry 
sight.  Like  a  cannon  ball  she  entered, 
scattering  her  enemies  right  and  left. 
Once  she  and  the  tail  of  an  eel  came  clear 
out  of  the  water  in  a  cloud  of  spray. 
When  she  had  driven  them  off  it  was 
l)athetic  to  watch  her  gentle,  maternal 
instincts,  how  she  smoothed  down  the 
disturbed  nest,  nosed  the  precious  spawn 
into  place — a  deft  touch  here,  a  seem- 
ing pat  there — and  finally  hovered  over 
her  repaired  nest,  a  mother  on  guard 
again. 

The  Great  Northern  Diver  gave  us  a 
handsome  set  of  pictures,  the  gathering 
of  which  held  many  moments  of  intense 
interest.  The  nest  was  formed  on  the 
top  of  an  old  muskrat  house,  and  day 
after  day  we  added  to  the  pile  of  aquatic 
weeds  that  would  ultimately  conceal  our 
camera.  At  last  it  was  hidden,  and  the 
connections  laid  to  a  small  island  a  hun- 
dred yards  ofif,  behind  which  I  was  con- 
cealed. The  female  bird  came  swimming 
back  very  slowly,  and  she  formed  a  beau- 
tiful picture.  Her  collar  was  black 
striped ;  her  back  was  magnificently 
checquered  black  and  white ;  her  head 
was  glossy  green,  and  her  big  eyes  a 
brilliant  red.  With  many  a  dive  she 
swam  and  circled  nearer  to  the  nest  on 
the  bos:  edge.     For  fullv  two  hours  she 
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searched  for  the  enemy  she  knew  lay 
hidden  somewhere.  At  length  I  was 
forced  to  paddle  out  and  get  my  assist- 
ant to  sneak  in  behind  the  island  in  an- 
other canoe.  Then  I  doubled  and  joined 
him.  and  Fritz  paddled  past  the  nest  in 
full  sight.  The  manoeuver  succeeded, 
yet  it  took  an  hour,  during  which  the 
mosquitoes  kept  me  close  company,  to 
satisfy  her.  Finally  she  scrambled  with 
clambering  wings  and  kicking  feet  right 
up  on  to  the  nest,  springing  up  like  a 
guilty  thing  when  the  camera  sang  out. 
Four  weeks  later  she  led  two  black 
billed,  black  footed,  black  eyed  and  black 
clothed  little  fluffy  pets  into  the  water. 
Here  the  male,  glorious  in  his  spring 
apparel,  and  similarly  marked,  took 
charge.  Once  I  saw  him  swimming  off 
with  the  two  youngsters  on  his  back. 
With  considerable  trouble  I  caught  the 
little  birds  in  a  net  and  took  a  picture 
of  them  on  the  nest.  When  I  returned, 
the  frantic  parents  were  uttering  loud, 
eyrie  calls.  The  father  was  the  first  to 
hear  the  babies'  tiny  "Peep."  Instantly 
he  came  tearing  over  the  water  like  a 
great  white  stallion,  reared  on  his  feet 
and  tail.  His  shining  head  was  swelled 
out  with  rage.  His  wonderful  red  eyes 
protruded  from  his  head.  A  foaming- 
wake  of  water  followed  him.  Busilv 
T  pictured  him  as  he  circled  my  canoe, 
great  masses  of  foam   showing  in   each 


picture.  Tlien  I  slid  the  dusky  young- 
sters into  the  lake,  and  his  wild  "A-loo- 
loo"  changed  to  the  mildest  entreating 
"Loo-loo"  as  he  swam  ahead  and  gently 
urged  his  precious  ones  away  from  the 
monster  with  bobbing  head,  long  arms 
and  long  green  shell. 

We  have  seen  the  "Shushuge" — the 
blue  heron — fall  from  the  Heavens,  a 
tangled,  revolving  mass  of  long  legs, 
great  wings  and  twisting  neck.  W'e  have 
seen  this  great  bird  fall  five  hundred 
yards,  turning  rapidly,  and  finally,  the 
migration  over,  sail  into  the  Heronry 
as  if  a  quarter  of  a  mile  tumble  were  an 
every-dav  event.  W'e  have  watched  the 
bittern  fill  its  windpouch  with  four  gasp- 
ing breaths,  each  drawn  in  and  entering 
the  pouch  with  a  metallic,  reed-like 
twang.  The  pouch  swelled  out  to  the  size 
of  a  tennis  ball.  Then  the  head  was  laid  on 
the  back,  a  convulsive,  acrobatic  gesture 
ensued;  the  head  shot  out  until  the  neck, 
was  fully  stretched,  and  the  "A-ker- 
plunk"  of  this  odd  bird  sounded  over  the 
lonely  marshes  once  for  each  intaking  of 
breath.  Later  in  the  fall,  when  both 
gun  and  camera  are  in  use,  I  have  shot 
the  bluebills  over  our  decoys,  and  un- 
assisted have  photographed  them  as  they 
fell,  shot,  click  and  plash  sounding  al- 
most simultaneously  over  the  great 
workshop. 


THE  TRAGIC  IDEAL — The  poet  can  no  more  write  without  having 
suffered  and  thought,  than  the  bird  can  fly  in  an  exhausted  air-pump.  He 
must  learn  the  chords  of  the  everlasting  harp,  before  he  can  draw  sweet 
music  from  it.  But  he  cannot  play  while  he  is  learning — he  cannot  write 
while  he  is  suffering — he  cannot  sing  while  his  heart  is  bleeding.  If  he 
attempts  it,  he  will  but  utter  incoherent  sobs.  He  must  wait  until  that 
suffering  has  passed  into  memory.  There  it  will  work,  fortifying  the  soul 
with  its  examples,  not  tearing  it  with  thorns.  He  must  wait  till  suffering 
has  become  spiritualized,  by  losing  every  portion  of  the  sensuous  pain, 
before  he  can  transmute  it  into  poetry. 

***** 
Women  make  their  advances  as  Time  makes  his.  At  twenty,  when 
the  swain  approaches  to  pay  his  devoirs,  they  exclaim,  with  an  air  of 
languid  indifference,  "Who  is  he?"  At  thirty  with  a  prudent  look  towards 
the  ways  and  means,  the  question  is,  "What  is  he?"  At  forty  much 
anxiety  manifests  itself  to  make  the  hymeneal  selection,  and  the  query 
changes  into  "Which  is  he?"  But  at  the  ultima  thule  of  fifty,  the  anxious 
expectant  prepares  to  seize  the  prey,  and  exclaims,  "Where  is  he?" 


Whoever  has  gained  the  affections  of  a  woman  is  sure  to  succeed  in 
any  enterprise  wherein  she  assists  him. 


Models  I  Have  Known* 


L — Bibi  la  Puree. 


By   Mrs.  Beanlands. 


WHISTLER'S  atelier  was  the 
dernier  cri  among  the  Parisian 
art  students,  so  much  so  that 
the  concierge  was  stationed  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  to  call  Pas  de 
place  Mesdames,  pas  de  place  to  the 
stream  chiefly  Americans  who  flocked 
there. 

It  was  at  his  evening  class  that  I  first 
saw  Bibi  la  Puree  as  model ;  a  little  old 
man,  smiling  and  ecstatics,  his  bright 
eyes  half  hidden  under  a  dingy  and 
weather-beaten  top  hat :  his  clothes  were 
green  with  age  ;  his  boots  were  the  elas- 
tic-sided ones  of  the  last  century,  and 
under  his  arm  was  a  sheaf  of  old  um- 
brellas, but  while  his  clothes  spoke  of 
misery  his  whole  bearing  had  an  inde- 
scribable alertness  and  bonhomie,  "a 
dandy  even  in  his  rags."  I  asked  him 
to  pose  and  next  day  he  appeared  at  my 
studio  and  I  decided  to  paint  him  for 
my  salon.  He  was  never  punctual  and 
his  locuses  were  varied  and  original — 
there  was  an  incendie  in  the  street — he 
had  to  stop  on  the  way  to  have  a  tooth 
pulled  out — the  waiter  had  forgotten  to 
call  him — a  friend  of  his  had  had  a  crise 
de  nerfs.  But  who  is  Bibi,  one  will  ask? 
In  Paris  student  life  the*  question  was 
not  necessary.  Vagabond  by  profession, 
an  habitue  of  the  celebrated  Cafe  Pro- 
cope,  the  friend  of  Verlaine.  the  king  of 
the  1899  carnival,  whose  real  name  was 
Andre  de  SaMs,  whose  uncle  was  the 
Abbe  de  Salis  of  the  Tichbourne  case 
celebrity ;  everyone  knew  him ;  free 
drinks  were  given  him  ;  students  saluted 
him  ;  no  one  was  happier  than  he.  Bibi 
used  to  say  proudly :  "T'etais  I'ami  de 
Verlaine  et  Verlaine  etait  mon  ami."  and 
when  that  sad  genius  was  dving  in  a 
garret  it  was  Bibi  who  was  everything 
to  him.  who  sold  his  autograi)hs  or  his 
poems  and  when  all  other  things  failed, 
sold  himself  to  a  college  of  surgeons  for 
JO  francs  to  give  \^erlaine  the  necessary 
food  and  doctor's  care. 


But  sometimes  the  Fates  were  unkind 
in  our  quarter.  Bibi  was  not  known 
and  M.  Julien,  returning  by  the  Boule- 
vards, overheard  an  animated  dialogue : 
"Je  suis  Bibi  la  Puree,  je  ne  paye  ja- 
mais." "Vous  pouvez  etre  Bibi  le 
diable,"  said  the  infuriated  waiter,  but 
you  must  pay  your  drink."  This  was 
Bibi  who  assured  me  he  only  drank  milk 
and  deplored  Verlaine's  failing  for  ab- 
sinthe. Bibi  also  had  an  irresistible 
craving  for  other  people's  umbrellas. 
Mine  disappeared.  He  told  me  one  of 
the  models  had  most  probably  taken  it. 
"I  will  find  her  and  say,  'Give  me  back 
the  umbrella  of  Mademoiselle  Mees.' " 
Everyday  he  reported  on  the  chase ;  once 
he  had  vainly  pursued  her  up  the  Boule- 
vard Michel — until  the  subject  dropped, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  months  later 
that  I  heard  of  this  strange  passion  of 
his,  and  that  at  the  anniversary  of  Ver- 
laine's death  it  was  Bibi  who  wept  the 
most  bitterly  at  his  grave.  After  the  cere- 
mony when  the  literary  men  were  leaving 
the  cemetery  Bibi  had  disappeared 
and  with  him  their  fifteen  umbrellas. 
But  everyone  forgave  Bibi.  As  a  model 
he  was  always  amusing,  always  obliging. 
He  used  to  say :  "Tiens  nons  avons 
oublie  quelque  chose,"  and  passed  his 
fingers  as  a  comb  through  his  few  grisly 
locks  to  make  them  stand  out  to  his  sat- 
isfaction. Once  he  climbed  a  high  stool 
to  open  a  window  and  fell,  heels  in  air. 
Never  was  there  such  a  catastrophe.  I 
ran  to  him  :  "Are  you  hurt.  Bibi  ?"  "Not 
in  the  least."  was  the  quick  reply :  "I 
often  do  this  for  exercise." 

He  was  fond  of  flowers  and  always 
had  a  bunch  of  violets  to  present  to  us 
at  JuHen's  evening  class.  "Et  la  moitre 
liour  Mdme  Julian."  he  used  to  say. 
Once  when  posing  at  this  class  he  left 
the  model  throne  as  he  saw  Mdme  Ju- 
lian rome  in  with  her  mother.  "  Go 
back."  shouted  Marie,  the  bonne  who 
for    twentv-sevcn    vears    had    been    the 
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dragon  of  the  atelier.  But  Bibi,  paying 
no  attention  to  Marie,  presented  the 
violets  with  the  most  courtly  of  bows. 
••Madame  lulian  will  not  be  offended  I 
trust  if  1  offer  these  flowers  to  Madame, 
her  mother." 

When  I  was  ill  Bibi  appeared  at  the 
hotel  with  flowers  and  a  medallion  of 
St.  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint  of  health, 
purposely  blessed  for  my  recovery. 


I  finished  my  portrait.  It  was  hung 
on  the  line  in  the  salon  and  was  often 
surrounded  by  the  students,  who  knew 
Bibi.  I  never  saw  him  again.  He  died 
soon  afterwards — alone  and  in  misery. 
But  his  memory  will  long  live  in  the 
Latin  Ouartier  and  let  us  hope  that  an 
angel  has  pressed  down  the  scale  for 
his  gentle  and  unknown  deeds. 


The  Hat  and  the  Singing  Girl 


By  J.  Gordon  Smith. 


I  am    a    silk    hat.     Just    when    I    came 
into  the  world  I  cannot  remember, 
but     I     have     memories     of    being 
crowded    with    old    clothing    on    a 
huckster's    stall    in    Roman    road,    and 
I    recall    that    fourpence    was    given    for 
me    to    a    Jew    with    long    and    greasy 
beard,      by     a     Japanese     fireman      of 
the   Awa    Maru   who   put   me   away    in 
a  cardboard  box  in  the  bowels  of  a  vi- 
brating Japanese-built  steamer.     He  took 
me   out   at   times,    when   off   watch,    to 
brush  my  glossy  sides  and  top  ere  he  slid 
down  the  oily  iron  ladders  to  the  heated 
fireroom,    where    things    happened    that 
they  in  the  smoking  rooms  and  saloons 
never  dreamed  of.     Because  of  me  there 
was  much  talk  when  the  naked  firemen 
sat  on  heaps  of  lukewarm  clinkers  to  dip 
their  chopsticks  in  a  joint-bowl  of  rice 
and  fish.  Then  there  was  the  matter  of  a 
knife  thrust  lietween  the  ribs  of  Matsu- 
moto  San  at  the  middle  furnace,  which 
gave    the    ship's    doctor    some    anxious 
hours,  when  the  sticky  humidity  of  the 
Red  Sea  depressed  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany.     This    all    hai)pened,  because    of 
things  he  said  concerning  me  and  Furuku 
.San,   who  owned   me  and   was  proud   in 
the  possession. 

'i'hese  things  befell  ])ef<)re  we  reached 
I-'u.san.  which  is  -in  old  ])lace.  and  silk 
hats  and  its  crenelated  wall,  that  ])ounds 
the  citv  in  a  square  of  wide  crumbling 
stone  thirt\  feet  high,  were  never  meant 
to    inert    check    !)y    j  )wl.     Perhaps    thi.> 


was  why  the  Korean,  who  was  catching 
small  birds  with  a  falcon,  as  an  esquire 
might  have  done  in  the  days  of  the  Hen- 
rvs,  ran  with  fright  when  he  saw  me 
glistening  with  the  pitiless  sun  of  Korea 
shining  on  my  gloss  as  I  rested  on  the 
well-oiled  head  of  Furuku  San,  now  an 
adventurer,  who  followed  the  course  of 
the  war  on  the  Hermit  land. 

I  impressed  all  who  saw  me.  But  I 
felt  so  strange.  Imagine  me,  who  had 
graced  the  head  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, before  a  butler  cast  me  off  to  se- 
cure pence  for  his  brats,  displayed  in 
such  crowds  as  Furuku  San  jostled 
among.  No  yangban  of  all  Korea  had 
such  headgear  as  the  madcap  fireman 
of  the  Awa  Maru  who  had  run  away  with 
Kimochi  San,  the  singing  girl,  to  make 
his  fortune  in  Korea. 

Those  yangbans  of  Korea  I  remember 
well,  with  their  loose  white  robes  and 
ridiculous  horse-hair  hats  with  broad 
brims  and  ribbons  under  the  chin.  Such 
a  hat  would  never  have  been  tolerated 
where  I  came  from  ;  in  fact,  I  doubt  if 
anything  that  befell  in  this  comic-opera 
land  would  have  occurred  in  the  j^laCe 
where.  I  first  saw  the  light.  These  people 
l(K)k  like  clowns  in  a  circus  as  they 
saunter  through  the  .streets  fanning 
themselves  or  smoking  long-stemmed 
pijjes :  or  with  dirty  white  cotton  jackets 
and  baggy  trousers  dragging  in  the  mud 
they  lie  asleep  on  the  streets  with  flies 
crawling  over  their  closed  evelids.  And 
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these  houses !  single-storied  huts  of  mud 
and  wattle,  neglected  and  forlorn-look- 
ing, dirty  as  can  be  imagined,  and  with 
great  irregular  spaces  between  them,  as 
ugly  as  the  filthy  streets  with  the  sewage 
reeking  in  sluggish  stream  in  the  middle. 

I  lived  in  a  thatched  two-roomed 
house  of  bamboo,  mud,  wattle  and  paper, 
and  had  a  place  of  honor  on  the  kami- 
dana  with  the  household  gods  of  Furuku 
San  and  Kimochi,  the  singing  girl,  and 
because  of  me  the  couple  prospered. 

Men  came  from  near  and  far  to  see 
me.  A  few  Koreans  burned  incense 
sticks  before  me,  mistaking  me  for  a 
god  come  out  of  the  west. 

One  day  I  heard  Kimochi  San  crying. 
She  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot  as 
she  moaned  out  the  bitterness  of  her 
grief. 

Then  I  saw  some  Japanese  staggering 
into  the  place  with  a  burden  which  they 
laid  down  on  the  floor  and  covered  with 
a  piece  of  matting.  The  burden  was 
Furuku  San  and  he  was  dead,  having 
been  shot  while  brawling  in  a  tea  house 
at  the  edge  of  the  city,  near  the  North 
Gate. 

Tanaka  San,  who  had  brought  home 
the  dead  Furuku  was  comforting  the 
weeping  singing  girl. 

They  talked  so  low  that  I  could  not 
hear  them  and  when  she  spread  the  fu- 
tamis  at  nightfall,  Kimochi  had  forgot- 
ten to  cry.  She  was  singing  an  old 
Japanese  ballad. 

I  thought  of  her  fickleness  half  the 
night. 

In  the  morning  Tanaka  and  three 
others  carried  Furuku  San  out  in  a  small 
box,  his  knees  doubled  as  he  sat  up- 
right in  the  coffin  after  the  ortho- 
dox Buddhistic  manner,  and  Tanaka  San 
wore  me  as  he  followed  the  funeral  pro- 
cession with  Kimochi  shuffling  along  on 
her  teak-wood  clogs  behind  him. 

I  pondered  over  the  situation  night 
after  night.  I  resolved  to  be  revenged. 
Furuku  San  had  treated  me  well.  He 
brushed  me,  shining  me  continually, 
while  Tanaka  threw  me  into  a  corner 
and  was  all  ears  when  Kimochi  began  to 
chant  her  songs.  He  sat  beside  her 
while  she  gracefully  bound  her  black 
hair,  whitened  her  face  and  neck  with 
powder,  paint  and  pomatum,  carmined 
her  lips,  blacked  her  eye-brows  and  oiled 


her  hair,  holding  the  old  Korean  mirror 
of  burnished  metal  while  the  singing  girl 
made  her'  preparations  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  those  who  came  to  the  tea-house. 

I  listened  while  they  talked,  the  crafty 
rascals.  So,  they  were  going  to  get  the 
two  hundred  yen  that  the  dead  Furuku 
had  loaned  to  the  Korean  farmer  who 
tilled  the  paddy-fields  just  beyond  the 
city  wall  at  the  North  Gate. 

Kimochi  had  a  paper  with  the  thumb 
marks  of  Furuku  and  the  farmer  which 
was  also  stamped  with  their  seals  in  red, 
this  having  been  done  before  the  Japanese 
Resident. 

That  farmer  had  paid  exorbitant  inter- 
est for  the  two  hundred  yen,  even  though 
he  had  paid  with  counterfeit  nickels,  but 
the  couple  now  proposed  to  force  the  old 
Korean  to  pay  the  principal  despite  the 
fact  that  repayment  was  not  due  for 
many  months. 

"Kimi,"  said  Kimochi,  "honorably 
take  the  hat.  The  Korean  pig  has  never 
seen  such  a  hat  unless  he  has  been  to 
the  Court  where  Marquis  Ito  rules  at 
Seoul.  If  you  wear  the  hat  he  will  think 
you  are  Marquis  Ito  and  you  can  tell 
him  that  unless  he  pays  he  must  go  to 
prison — tell  him  he  may  be  hanged." 

Oh !  the  wickedness  of  this  world.  I 
was  to  be  made  use  of  to  force  payment 
from  the  poor  old  rice-grower,  and  I 
was  helpless  to  do  anything.  But  was 
I  ?     Perhaps— well.   I   would  see. 

"Kimi,"  said  Kimochi,  "Wanibi  San, 
who  is  a  flag-waver  of  the  railway,  has 
an  imposing  uniform  with  shining  but- 
tons— he  looks  like  the  Marquis  Oyama. 
It  may  be  you  can  borrow  that  clothing, 
and  with  it  and  the  shining  hat  he  may 
think  you  are  the  Japanese  Emperor." 

The  singing  girl  had  not  stayed  awake 
all  night  thinking  of  the  two  hundred 
yen  for  nothing. 

I  listened  carefully  and  worried  over 
this  and  resolved  that  the  old  Korean 
should  not  be  robbed,  although  I  could 
not  yet  see  how  to  prevent  it. 

"I  will  go  to  this  pig  of  the  Korean." 
said  the  geisha,  between  mouthfuls  of 
daikon.  as  the  silent  Tanaka  sat  on  the 
opposite  cushion  wondering  what  might 
happen  if  the  interfering  constabulary 
hoard.  'T  will  go  to  him  and  demand 
the  money.  He  will  refuse,  seeing  that 
I  am  a  weak  woman.     I  will  scream  and 
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then  you  will  come.  Today  he  goes  with 
a  cow  to  the  citv  by  the  North  Gate. 
We  will  wavlay  him.  But  bring  the 
hat.  and  then  he  will  think  you  are  the 
Marquis  Ito  himself." 

While  Kimochi  was  sitting  before  her 
mirror  Tanaka  lifted  me  from  the  shelf 
and  pressed  me  down  on  his  head,  the 
cocoanut  oil  of  his  hair  sticking  greasily 
to  mv  band.  He  tilted  me  to  one  side, 
then  iie  glared  into  a  cheap  mirror  labelled 
"made  in  Germany,"  and  admired  him- 
self. But.  how  out  of  place  I  seemed 
with  that  old  blue  kimona  and  the  low 
neck,  bare  feet  and  teak-wood  clogs. 
Perhaps  the  uniform  with  brass  buttons 
which  the  tlag-waver  brought  from  the 
railway  would  be  better. 

I  sliall  never  forget  the  sight  when 
Tanaka  looked  into  his  mirror  after  he 
])ut  on  the  uniform.  The  trousers  were 
tight,  clinging  to  the  leg  like  those  of  a 
Yokohama  ricksha-puller,  and  they  had 
a  disinclination  to  reach  down  to  the  san- 
dals by  a  foot  at  least,  while  the  coat 
fitted  like  that  of  a  bellboy  who  had  stay- 
ed overlong  in  the  pantry. 

In  the  morning  we  went  forth,  Ki- 
mochi leading,  and  Tanaka  following 
with  me  on  the  back  of  his  head.  Toward 
the  North  Gate  we  met  an  unsophisti- 
cated Korean  with  bovine  stare,  hanging 
jaw  and  a  loose  tuft  of  hair  like  an  An- 
gora goat.  He  was  leading  a  bullock 
laden  heavily  with  brushwood,  anl  look- 
ing straight  ahead  of  him.  Suddenly  Ki- 
mochi sprang  toward  him  and  screamed. 

Just  then  a  gust  of  wind  lifted  me 
over  a  compound  wall,  where  I  lay  close 
tr)  a  break  in  the  rubl)lc. 

"Why  do  you  not  i)ay  this  woman  her 
money?"  asked  Tanaka  with  all  the  auth- 
ority he  could  assuiric,  as  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  bare  head. 

"The  hat:  where  is  the  hat?"  shouted 
the  angry  Kimochi,  shrilly.  "He  will 
nr\er  pay  unless  you  have  the  hat." 

I'Vom  my  hiding  place  behind  the  mud 
wall  I  laughed. 

"Why  (](»  you  not  pay  this  woman  her 
money?"  flemanded  Tanaka  once  more. 

"FCxcellency.  T  go  to  get  it."  said  the 
farmer  meekly,  as  though,  like  all  his 
countrymen  he  had  become  accustomed 
to  being  roblK'd  by  the  Japanese.  "If 
your  F-xccllcncv  will  honorably  hold  mv 
poor    cow    for    a    few    moments    T    will 


humbly  go  to  my  poor  home  just  beyond 
the  city  gate  and  bring  the  honorable 
money  to  your  Excellency." 

"Yoroshi  \"  said  Tanaka  tartly  ;  he  felt 
that  he  must  maintain  an  air  of  authority 
despite  the  fact  that  I  had  lifted  myself 
over  the  wall. 

"And  you  must  hurry,"  shouted  the 
singing  girl  as  the  farmer  shuffled  away. 
Thev  watched  the  old  Korean  toddling 
through  the  city  gate  and  then  both  burst 
into  laughter.  Between  outbursts  of 
merriment  the}-  planned  a  trip  back  to 
the  Street  of  the  Lantern-makers  in  Os- 
aka, and  the  fickle  singing  girl  vowed 
eternal  fealty  to  Tanaka. 

Two  Japanese  policemen  meanwhile 
approached  from  a  lane  between  the  low 
Korean  houses,  and  with  them  was  the 
unsophisticated  owner  of  the  cow. 

"There  he  is,"  said  the  farmer,  point- 
ing to  Tanaka.  "That's  the  man  who 
stole  my  cow." 

Both  constables  laid  hands  on  Tana- 
ka's  shoulder,  and  hustled  him  off,  while 
the  Korean,  chanting  an  old  native  song, 
picked  up  the  leading  rope  and  started 
homeward  with  his  bullock. 

"But ,"  Tanaka  started  to  explain. 

"I  am ." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  fickle  Ki- 
mochi, "he  tried  to  steal  the  poor  man's 
cow,"  and  she  smiled  as  her  almond  eyes 
shone  upon  the  policemen. 

Meanwhile  I  lay  perdu  behind  the 
compound  wall  while  the  man  with 
tight-fitting  brass-bound  uniform  lan- 
guished in  jail  making  explanations,  at 
which  everybody  laughed.  There  is  also 
a  singing  girl  carrying  tea  and  cakes  to 
all  who  come  to  her  tea-house  and  mak- 
ing violent  love  to  a  policeman  whom 
she  met  while  he  was  arresting  a  man 
for  cow-stealing  at  the  North  Gate. 
Finally  there  is  a  flag-waver  of  the  rail- 
way line  angrily  demanding  at  the  prison 
gate  that  his  uniform  be  returned  to  him  ; 
and  a  bull  contentedly  chewing  the  cud 
in  a  corner  of  his  master's  house,  while 
an  old  farmer  recites  to  all  who  will  listen 
what  befell  at  the  North  Gate.  He 
scents  his  breath  with  garlic  and  sul  at 
intervals ;  these  things  being  bought  with 
his  surplus  funds  because  he  no  longer 
l)ays  exorbitant  interest  on  two  hundred 
ven. 


Life  and  Love, 


ONCE,  in  the  long  ago,  when  Life  and  Love 
Walked    ever   hand    in    hand, 
Tliey    came    to    earth    from    some    fair    realm 
above. 
And    wandered    through    the   land. 

Much    they   did   find   whereon   their   art   to    try. 

For    then    the   world   was    new. 
They  shook  the  sunbeams  from  the  bended  sky, 

And  steeped  the  ground  with   dew. 

Upon   the   fields   the  emerald   turf  they  spread. 

And    clad    the   hills   in   green; 
They   laid   the   meadows   in    the   vales,   and   led 

The    glittering    streams    between. 

Life  lifted   up   the   flowers   throughout  the  land 

By   woodland    slope   and   fen; 
Love    stooped    and    touched     them     with     her 
glowing   hand, 

And    they    have    bloomed    since    then. 

Life  taught  the  birds  to  build  within  the  brake. 
And    clothed    each    fledging's    wing; 

Love  lifted  up  her  voice  but  once  to  wake 
The   songs   which   now   they   sing. 

Thus    ever    hand    in    hand    they    journeyed    on. 

From  sea  to  sunlit  sea. 
Their  garments  had  the  freshness  of  the  dawn 

Which  wakes   the  flowering  lea. 

And   journeying   thus,   at   length    they   found   a 
child 
New    risen    from    the    sod. 
Life  frowned,  and  said,  "He  is  a  beast."     Love 
smiled, 
And   said,   "He  is  a  god." 

Then  were  their  hands  disjoined,  and  from  the 
ground 

Betwixt  the  twain  arose 
A   dark    and    shadowy    figure,    sorrow-crowned. 

And   draped   in    sable   woes. 

Because  that  Nature's  tenderest  demands 

Did   seem  of  little  worth. 
From    henceforth    Life   and    Love    their   parted 
hands 

Shall    join    no    more   on   earth. 

For  this  the  flowers  shall  haste  to  fail  and  fade. 

The  wood  and  field  turn  sere, 
And  all   the  songsters   of  the   summer   glade 

Fly   with    the   changing   year. 

Life  lifted  up  the  child  and  gave  him  breath. 

And   he   did   walk   between — 
Love  on  the  right.  Life  on  the  left — and  Death 

Did    follow,    all    unseen. 

"What  wilt  thou  give,"   said   Life,   "and  I  will 
show 

Thine  eyes  the  path  of  fame. 
And  lead  thee  there,  that  after-years  shall  know 

And   wonder  at  thy  name?" 


"All,"    saith    the   child,    "that    Fate    shall    bring 
to    me, 

And  all  that  Fame  can  give 
To   heart   and   mind — all   will   I   give   to  thee. 

If    I    shall    always    live." 

But  Love  stooped  low  and  gently  drew  his  head 
Against    her   broad    white    breast. 

"What  wilt  thou  give  to  me,"  she  softly  said, 
"And   I   will   give   thee  rest?" 

"Alas!"  he  answered,  "I  am  now  bereft 

Of  all    I    might   control. 
One  gift  remains — myself  alone  am  left — 

To   thee   I    give   my   soul." 

Love  put  her  sandals  on  his  naked  feet. 

And   in   her   tender   care 
Gave    him    her    broidered     garment,     soft    and 
sweet, 

Such  as  a  god  might   wear. 

She  girt  his  body  with  the  golden  zone 
Loosed  from   her  own   warm   breast; 

And  on  his  lips  the  imprint  of  her  own 
She    passionately    pressed. 

And  in  his  heart  she  lit  the  deathless  fire 
Which    rests   not   night   nor  day. 

But  still  doth  turn  the  soul  with  fond  desire 
To   Beauty's   path   alway. 

So  they  did  journey,  and  the  land  was  fair; 

Each   day   was    like   a   dream 
In   which   the  soul   moves   with   the   moving  air 

Along    some    crystal    stream. 

But  T,ife  began   to  weary  of  the  way. 

Such   fickle  heart   hath   she. 
And  though  Love  plead  with   tears,   she  would 
not  stay, 

But    shook   her    fair    hand    free. 

Then  Death  came  swiftly  up  in  silent  might. 
With   arms   outstretched  and   cold. 

And  bare  the  child  back  to  the  land  of  Night, 
To    mingle    mould    with    mould. 

But  Love  still  journeyed  on  from  scene  to  scene. 

To   find    some   land    of   rest. 
And  ever  at  her  side  a  soul  did  lean. 

Close  to  her  faithful  breast. 

Long    ages    have    rolled    bv.     Earth's    children 
find 

Life    false    and    fickle    still; 
Her  nromises  are  fair,  but  she,   unkind, 

Forsakes  them  all  at  w^ill. 

The  path  is  sweet  and  blooming  still  the  same 

As   in    that   ancient  day, 
And    sable    Death    still    follows    hard,    to    claim 

The  soul-forsaken   clay. 

And   still   she   lives   whose  dear   divine  control 

Nor  Life  nor  Death   can  sever; 
And    iourneying   still    the   unimprisoned    soul 

Goes    on    with    Love    forever. 

— R.    B.    W. 


This  I  know — and  this  may  by  all  men  be  known — that  no  good  or 
lovely  thing  exists  in  all  the  world  without  its  correspondent  darkness; 
and  that  the  universe  presents  itself  continually  to  mankind  under  the  stern 
aspect  of  warning,  or  of  choice,  the  good  and  the  evil  set  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left. — John  Ruskin. 

What  we  call  illusions  are  often,  in  truth,  a  wider  division  of  past  and 
present  realities — a  willing  movement  of  a  man's  soul  with  the  larger  sweep 
of  the  world's  forces — a  movement  towards  a  more  assured  end  than  the 
chances  of  a  single  life. — George  Eliot. 


Men  I  Have  Met. 

By  W.  Blakemorc. 
Marion     Crawford. 


IT  is  the  unexpected  that  happens,  not 
only  in  connection  with  many  events 
of  life,  but  especially  as  to  accidental 
meetings.  I*"or  twenty  years  I  have 
been  an  admirer  of  Marion  Crawford. 
Who  that  delights  in  chaste,  elegant  sen- 
suous diction  has  not  recreated  in  the 
Italian  sunshine,  which  suffuses  his 
work.  No  other  living  writer  of  fiction 
so  faith  full  \  reproduces  the  atmosphere 
in  which  Italian  men  and  women,  espe- 
cially of  high  degree,  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being.  Little,  however,  did  I 
e.xpect  that  my  first  meeting  with  the 
celebrated  author  would  be  in  the  un- 
romantic  Western  City  of  Great  Falls. 
It  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1897,  when 
I  found  m}'self  for  the  first  time  in  the 
now  far-famed  Montana  Smelting  centre. 
I  had  been  looking  through  the  electroly- 
tic works  established  there  by  the  Boston 
and  Montana  Copper  Co.,  a  splendid 
achievement  of  modern  engineering, 
which  had  successfully  harnessed  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri  to  their 
bidding. 

(ireat  was  my  surprise  to  see  the 
hoardings  i)lacarded  with  an  announce- 
ment that  Marion  Crawford,  "the  cele- 
brated novelist,"  would  deliver  a  lecture 
on  Italian  literature  that  evening.  I  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock,  to  my 
sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
that  a  man  so  cultured  and  accomplished 
should  have  been  secured  to  lecture  in 
a  pioneer  Western  City,  containing  at 
that  time  not  more  than  two  or  three 
thousand  souls;  but  I  was  reckoning 
without  my  host  in  the  person  of  the 
peeress  entrepreneur  Major  Pond  who 
was  managing  the  tour.  The  inimitable 
skill  of  the  Major  in  advertising  and 
arousing  interest  in  his  lecturers  was 
never  better  illustrated,  for  in  spite  of 
the  uncongenial  surroundings  and  incle- 
ment weather  some  four  or  five  hundred 
people  gathered  in  the  Opera  House.    It 


may  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  excellence 
of  the  lecture,  although  I  have  always 
preferred  to  believe  that  it  was  a  mark 
of  interest  in  the  lecturer,  that  the  audi- 
ence remained  intact  until  the  end. 

Marion  Crawford  is  a  man  who  would 
attract  attention  anywhere.  There  are 
few  men  like  him  in  the  Western  world, 
although  both  in  London  and  Rome  one 
may  see  his  counterpart  any  day,  except 
that  he  is  a  blend  of  the  best  features  of 
the  aristocrats  of  both  cities.  To  the 
finger  tips  he  looked  princely,  Bohemian, 
dilletante.  As  he  walked  in  one  was 
first  of  all  impressed  by  his  height,  which 
is  exaggerated  by  a  somewhat  spare  built 
frame.  He  is  considerably  over  six  feet, 
well-knit,  athletic  lookirig,  and  bronzed. 
He  has  dark  brown  hair,  a  keen,  intel- 
lectual face,  and  angles  at  the  chin,  the 
jaw,  the  cheek-bones  and  the  eyebrow^s. 
His  eyes  are  hazel  and  either  glow, 
gleam,  or  scintillate  as  the  emotion  moves 
him. 

The  second  impression  is  of  his  grace- 
fulness, every  movement  bespeaks  the 
artist.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  stand  without  appearing  picturesque, 
and  his  occasional  gestures  w^ere  the  very 
poetry  of  motion. 

One  could  not  help  feeling  that  he 
was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  sang 
froid  amounting  almost  to  nonchalance. 
Essentially  a  man  who  had  thought  for 
himself,  who  had  solved  the  problems  of 
life  to  his  own  satisfaction,  who  had 
become  by  habit,  if  he  were  not  by  in- 
stinct, a  philosopher,  and  who  looked  out 
on  human  life  with  the  easy  tolerance  of 
a  thorough  man  of  the  world  to  whom 
nothing  mattered — very  much. 

As  I  listened  to  him  and  looked  at  him, 
the  conviction  stole  over  me  that  in  those 
stately,  urbane,  kindly  dispositioned,  re- 
served gentlemen  who  people  the  gal- 
leries of  Saracinesca  and  Sant  Ilario,  he 
was  painting  the  portrait  of  his  ances- 
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tors,  if  not  of  himself.  His  voice 
deepened  the  conviction,  soft,  melodious, 
persuasive,  with  a  touch  of  indolence, 
rising  and  falling"  with  a  regularity  and 
an  evenness  which  would  have  been 
monotonous  if  it  had  not  been  so  musi-. 
cal.  In  the  course  of  a  two  hours'  lec- 
ture, not  once  did  he  become  animated, 
not  once  did  he  appear  to  be  moved  by 
any  phase  of  his  subject,  and  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  myself.  "Why  here  is  a 
magnificent  contrast,  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  antithesis  to  Gavazzi,  who 
was  all  fire  and  enthusiasm,  and  who  car- 
ried his  audiences  away  in  a  torrent  of 
consuming  passion,  as  he  pleaded  for  the 
freedom  of  Italy. 

Even  if  Marion  Crawford  had  lived  in 
the  days  when  Garibaldi  and  Gavazzi,  on 
the  platform,  in  the  press  or  on  the  tented 
field,  were  fighting  to  liberate  their  coun- 
try, he  could  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
contest,  for  he  is  essentially  not  a  man 
of  action.  His  to  look  out  with  lofty 
intelligence  and  subtle  appreciation  on 
those  aspects  of  his  native  country  and 
those  chapters  of  her  history  which  ap- 
peal to  the  reflective  and  artistic  tem- 
perament. Essentially  a  man  to  advance 
the  intellectual  status  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  culture  in  times  of  peace, 
rather  than  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  war. 

Hie  lecture  was  a  concise  and  logical 
resume  of  the  history  of  Italian  liter- 
ature, more  suited  for  a  Boston  Literary 
Society  than  a  great  Falls  public  meet- 
ing. But  the  man !  He  charmed  and 
charmed,  and  his  dulcet  tones  are  lin- 
gering still.  His  lecture  was  almost  un- 
relieved by  humour,  and  yet  at  the  con- 
clusion he  related  one  or  two  incidents 
which  suggested  possibilities  in  this  di- 


rection. A  reverence  for  the  religion  of 
his  country  was  discernible  time  and 
again,  he  touched  it  at  many  points  and 
always  with  sympathy  and  intelligence. 
After  the  lecture  we  found  ourselves 
the  only  occupants  of  the  smoking  room 
reserved  for  guests  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  hotel.  There  we  smoked  and 
chatted  until  the  night  was  half  gone. 
Smoked  cigarettes,  a  circumstance  which 
did  not  a  little  to  confirm  me  in  my  own 
weakness  for  the  paper-rolled  weed,  and 
yet  who  can  imagine  Marion  Crawford 
smoking  anything  but  a  cigarette,  the 
apology  for  a  real  smoke,  the  whifif  of 
Bohemia. 

I  found  him  the  most  genial  and  sym- 
pathetic of  entertainers.  Once  we  got 
to  literary  topics,  his  reserve  melted 
away.  He  spoke  freely  and  at  times 
with  a  touch  of  enthusiasm  of  the  great 
men  of  letters.  Naturally  in  his  esti- 
mation Dante  held  the  first  place,  but 
he  was  willing  to  concede  that  this  was 
rather  a  matter  of  preference  than  of 
critical  judgment.  He  admitted  that  he 
found  his  Italian  novels  the  most  con- 
genial to  his  own  taste,  and  that  his  in- 
cursion into  Western  topics  was  the  re- 
sult of  circumstances  and  not  of  inclina- 
tion. 

We  parted  and  have  never  since  met. 
I  have  read  every  line  which  he  has 
written  and  since  he  has  returned  to  his 
first  love,  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  in  his  own  sphere  he  is  peerless, 
and  among  the  many  literary  giants 
whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet 
there  are  few  who  have  left  so  pleasant 
an  impression  of  their  personality  as  the 
author  of  "A  Roman  Singer.' 


Not  a  tempest  sweeps  through  the  earth  that  is  not  needful;  not  a 
trouble  breaks  upon  the  human  heart  that  is  not  necessary.  If  so  let  us 
take  heart  and  rejoice  that  we  are  in  the  road  that  leads  upward  to  heaven. 

The  beginning  of  all  good  law,  and  nearly  the  end  of  it,  is  that  every 
man  shall  do  good  work  for  his  bread,  and  that  every  man  shall  have  good 
bread  for  his  work. — Ruskin.  , 

I  seem  to  have  spent  my  life  watching  idealists  fight  and  go  under. 
The  ideals  remain:  their  defenders  either  perish  or  lose  heart,  make 
compromises,  and  despise  themselves. — John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

Knowledge  humbleth  the  great  man,  astonisheth  the  common  man,  and 
puffeth  up  the  little  man. — Proverb. 


The  Man  Decides* 


By  M.  Langton. 


THE  Honourable  Jack  Carrington 
was  idly  looking  out  of  the 
Pullman  car  window  as  the  west- 
bound train  puffed  into  Banff 
station.  There  was  the  usual  hurry 
and  scurry  up  and  down  the  platform, 
and  the  monotonous  bump-bump  of 
trunks  as  they  were  being  lifted  in  and 
out  of  the  baggage  car. 

One  old  gentleman  who  had  just 
landed  was  having  a  voluble  dispute  with 
the  porters  about  a  well-worn  handbag 
which  he  carried.  Finding,  however,  that 
lie  made  little  or  no  impression  on  the 
grinning  darkies  he  was  on  the  point  of 
stepping  into  a  bus  w'hich  bore  the  name 
"Banff  Hotel."  in  bright  letters  when  the 
door  opened  from  within  and  the  old 
gentleman  narrowly  escaped  a  severe 
bang  on  the  head.  He  was  about  to 
burst  forth  into  angry  exclamations, 
when  a  beautiful  face  appeared  above 
him.  and  a  slender,  graceful  young 
woman,  clad  in  brown,  sprang  ligJitly  to 
the  ground.  She  was  followed  by  an 
elderly  lady  whom  she  assisted  to  alight. 

Jack  was  int-.'-'  ^^ted  in  the;e  two  as 
they  slowly  made  their  way  to  the  train. 
The  venerable  old  lady  leaned  upon  the 
arm  of  the  girl  by  her  side,  occasionally 
gazing  up  at  her  with  a  proud,  happy 
look  as  slie  ventured  some  remark.  He 
watched  the  expressions  play  on  the  girl's 
face  as  she  answered,  and  caught  the 
glint  of  white  teeth  when  she  smiled. 
As  she  turned  her  head  he  noticed  the 
thick  coil  of  dark  hair,  the  straight  nose 
and  perfect  chin. 

"  An  undeniably  beautiful  face." 
thought  Jack,  "but  what  may  the  colour 
of  her  eyes  be?"  .And  rh<-n.  suddenly. 
he  felt  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire 
to  look  into  them  and  find  (jiii. 

He  began  speculating  as  to  whether 
these  two  women  were  coming  into  his 
car.  or  if  they  had  engaged  a  drawing- 
room,  and  later  on  it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  sit  quietly  when  he  heard  the  rustle 


of  skirts,  and  saw  a  neat,  brown-clad 
figure  glide  by  and  arrange  pillow^s  in 
the  compartment  opposite.  He  could 
not  help  feeling  a  sensation  of  delight, 
and  found  himself  wondering  when  she 
would  look  up,  that  he  might  catch  a 
ghmpse  of  her  eyes.  He  supposed  they 
were  brown — that  colour  usually  went 
with  dark  hair.  Then  becoming  impat- 
ient, he  adjourned  to  the  smoking-room 
for  a  quiet  pipe. 

lack  Carrington  was  a  man  of  means, 
being  the  sole  survivor  of  an  old  and 
wealthy  English  family.  He  was  about 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  tall,  dark,  with 
a  strong  rather  than  a  good-looking  face. 
He  had  made  a  name  in  literature  since 
he  left  Oxford,  by  his  well  written 
"Travels."  which  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  popular  periodicals. 

He  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  men  and 
women,  having  passed  through  several 
London  seasons,  wintered  on  the  Riviera 
and  played  wath  the  usual  luck  at  Monte 
Carlo.  It  was  rumored  in  the  Smart 
Set  of  London'  and  the  Continent  that 
no  ladv  had  succeeded  in  finding  her  way 
into  Jack's  heart ;  and  many  a  match- 
making dowager  had  been  knowm  to 
shake  her  head  and  sigh  \yhen  the  Hon- 
ourable Jack  Carrington  was  mentioned 
as  a  possible  catch  for  a  protege.  He 
had  travelled  chiefly  through  India.  Af- 
rica. Asia  Minor  and  was  now  seeing 
America  for  the  first  time  and  had 
planned  a  visit  to  an  old  school  chum 
who  had  settled  in  \^ictoria.  From  there 
he  intended  to  take  the  "Empress"  to 
China  and  Japan. 

The  West  was  a  new  world  to  Jack. 
He  travelled  in  the  wnld.  desolate 
scenery  of  the  Rockies.  The  mountains 
seemed  appalling  in  their  towering  rug- 
gedness  and  grandeur.  A  sense  of 
overpowering  aw^e  grippe -l  his  soul  and 
he  experienced  a  strange  feeling  of  lone- 
liness as  he  looked  up  at  them  from  the 
smoking  car  window. 
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Soon  he  went  back  to  the  l\i'lman  with 
liis  arms  full  of  magazines.  These  he 
turned  over  one  by  one.  each  in  its  turn, 
to  be  discarded  for  another.-  until  finally 
he  dropped  them  all  and  his  eyes  strayed 
to  the  com])artment  opposite.  A  drowsy 
mood  enchained  his  senses  and  he  found 
himself  weaving  strange  stories,  with 
backgrounds  of  sloping  mountain  sides, 
clothed  in  shaggy  brush  and  stately  pines. 
He  seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of  running 
rivers,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  wild 
birds,  and  the  deep  roar  of  unseen  water- 
falls. 

There  was  always  a  patch  of  brown  on 
the  landscape  of  these  stories,  at  first 
misty  and  indistinct,  then  as  it  gradually 
became  C'carer  and  clearer,  a  head  ap- 
peared, then  a  face,  and  the  rest  slowly 
took  the  shape  of  a  slight  brown-clad 
womanly  figure. 

"Marjorie,"  called  a  soft  voice,  and 
Jack  awoke  suddenly  to  hear  the  lady 
of  his  dreams  answer,  "Yes,  mother,"  as 
she  re-arranged  the  old  lady's  pillows. 
Then  it  happened  that  a  book  she  was 
reading  slipped  accidentally  over  the 
back  of  the  seat  almost  at  Jack's  feet. 
The  next  instant  he  was  looking  into  a 
pair  of  deep  blue-grey  eyes  that  played 
havoc  with  his  senses. 

She  profifered  a  sweet  "Thank  you" 
as  she  took  the  book  and  he  sank  back 
on  the  velvet  cushions,  wondering  what 
had  happened  that  he  seemed  suddenly 
unable  to  speak,  or  even  think. 

About  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  the 
train  came  to  a  stop.  The  news  spread 
quickly  that  a  bridge  was  washed  away, 
which  meant  considerably  delay.  There 
was  much  excitement  and  the  passengers 
rushed  out  to  see  the  wrecked  bridge, 
whi'^h.  it  was  rumoured,  would  take  ten 
hours  to  repair.  To  kill  time  Jack  de- 
cided on  a  ramble,  and  felt  thankful  for 
an  opportunity  to  try  to  get  the  "brown 
girl"  out  of  his  thoughts. 

He  pushed  his  way  quickly  through 
the  thick  undergrowth  and  then  sank  on 
a  mossv  rock,  fairlv  enchanted  with  his 
surroundings.  After  an  hour's  rest  he 
started  back. 

"Just  the  setting  for  the  stories  T 
weaved  this  morning,"  he  mused,  gazing 
around.  "  but  without  the  patch  of 
brown." 

Yes,  there  were  the  sloping  mountain 


sides,  with  litt.e  valleys  and  dark  recesses 
formed  by  trees  and  shaggy  brushwood  ; 
there  were  the  pine  tops  and  the  peaks, 
away  above  him,  where  surely  the  sun 
must  lose  himself. 

All  around  were  the  wild,  alluring 
voices  of  nature,  whde  the  pungent  moun- 
tain herbs  yielded  a  grateful  perfume. 
Far  and  near  were  ragged  juttings  of 
rich-coloured  rock,  wide  caves  and  cre- 
vices with  mysterious  purple  depths. 
Down  amid  jungles  of  dark  green 
undergrowth  were  blurred  patches  of 
deep  blue  made  by  clusters  of  wild 
berries  :  and  everywhere  was  the  rough 
background  of  crags  piled  one  over  the 
other,  with  their  fantastic  shadows 
and  ever-changing  mists^and  there — 
Jack  stopped — yes,  surely  there  was  the 
patch  of  brown  after  all. 

At  first  he  was  not  quite  certain,  but 
after  cautiously  drawing  nearer  he  saw 
that  it  was  really  she,  standing  just  as 
he  had  pictured  her,  among  the  rocks 
and  trees. 

Of  course  he  could  have  gained  the 
railway  without  meeting  her  by  making 
a  detour,  but  somehow  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  do  this,  and  walking 
right  on  the  inevitable  rencontre  followed. 
Soon  after  he  found  himself  showing  her 
bits  of  strange  coloured  rock  that  he  had 
picked  up  by  the  way.  Their  eyes  met 
often,  and  Jack  sometimes  almost  forgot 
what  he  was  saying  as  he  watched,  w^ith 
delight,  the  rich  colour  come  and  go  in 
her  cheeks. 

That  night  Marjorie  tossed  about  in 
her  berth.  It  was  impossible  to  sleep 
with  the  strange  new  feeling  of  unrest, 
and  she  lay  wondering  what  had  come 
over  her.  She  tried  hard  not  to  think  of 
the  day  that  had  just  passed.  How  she 
longed  to  sleep,  then  to  wake  up  and  find 
herself  safely  home  again  in  Victoria. 

She  had  a  weird  feeling  that  somehow 
she  was  changed  since  yesterday,  but  it 
was  a  sensation  she  dared  not  analyse, 
and  trv  as  she  would  she  could  not  pre- 
vent that  glow  of  pleasure  stealing  over 
her  senses  as  her  thoughts  flew  back 
again  and  again  to  the  events  of  the  day. 
It  had  all  happened  so  suddenly,  this 
meeting  with  a  strange  man  who  seemed 
to  have  fascinated  her  from  the  first, 
whose  image  .refused  to  be  dethroned, 
and  her  heart  was  troubled. 
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At  three  o'clock  the  following  after- 
noon thev  reached  \ancouver,  where 
lack  was  to  stay  a  day  to  arrange  about 
his  passage  to  Japan.  He  told  Marjorie 
of  his  intended  visit  to  X'ictoria  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  there. 
She  seemed  uncertain  what  to  say,  but 
assured  him  that  they  would  meet  again. 

Two  days  later  Jack  Carrington  was 
comfortablv  seated  in  the  cosy  office  of 
his  friend  Dick  Hamilton,  a  prominent 
barrister  of  X'ictoria. 

"Vou  see.  I'm  a  different  chap  now." 
Dick  was  saying.  "You  remember  how 
m\-  old  governor  gave  me  up  as  a  bad 
lot,  five  years  ago,  and  shipped  me  out 
here.  You  remember  how  the  mater 
wept  when  I  left  home ;  she  thought  she 
was  seeing  me  for  the  last  time ;  and  you 
know  of  course  the  reason  why  Barbara 
.Manners  broke  off  our  engagement,  and 
what  a  scandal  there  was  sometime  after 
when  Vivian  Leeds  cut  me  loose,  on  ac- 
■  count  of  that  Tillv  Truffles  episode. 

"It  was  no  use.  Jack,  they  could  do 
nothing  with  me  at  home.  I  wanted  to 
go  the  pace,  and  I  did  sow  wild  oats  with 
a  vengeance.  I  might  be  sowing  them 
still  if  it  wasn't  for  my  wife.  Wait  till 
you  see  her.  Jack,  the  girl  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much;  the  woman  who  saved  me 
from  myself.  You  know.  Jack,  that  I 
never  really  believed  in  love.  I  used  to 
scoff  at  it  once,  and  say  that  it  was  all 
very  well  to  fill  up  novels  with  and  that 
sort  of  thing;  but  I  didn't  know  then. 
1  had  never  loved  or  possessed  the  love 
of  such  a  woman,  and  I  tell  you  now 
my  life  would  not  be  worth  living  with- 
out her.  Rut,  I  say,  I  am  tiring  you 
with  all  this.  Now  tell  me.  Jack,  about 
yourself.  Are  you  still  the  same  staid 
old  sage  as  ever,  with  never  a  thought 
for  a  woman  ?" 

Jack  got  out  of  his  chair  to  hide  a 
blush  and  walked  quickly  to  the  window. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  a  shy  longing 
to  gri])  Dick's  hand  and  tell  him  of  the 
new  found  love  that  had  so  lately  come 
into  his  life  also.  He  remained  there 
looking  down  intf)  the  street,  thinking 
how  he  should  begin,  when  suddenly  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  smart  coupe. 

"Dick."  he  called.  "Come  over  here 
and  tell  me  who  that  girl  is  in  brown, 
driving  with  an  elderly  lady.  See,  they 
are  sto])ping  just  below  your  doorway." 


•'Why,  old  chap,"  Dick  replied  with 
pride,  "that's  Alarjorie,  my  wife.  She 
must  be  coming  up.  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
by  the  way,  that  she  only  came  over  yes- 
terdav  after  a  two  weeks'  stay  in  Banff' 
with  'her  mother.     You  will  meet  her." 

But  Jack  barely  heard.  His  heart 
seemed  suddenly  to  drop  back  into  its 
old  place  with  a  heavy  thud,  and  a  sen- 
sation of  utter  despair  gripped  his  soul. 
When  he  spoke  his  throat  ached. 

"No,  Dick, 'no,  I  can't  wait  now.  You 
know  I  must  do  a  little  shopping  before 
I  dine  with  you  tonight,  so  the  pleasure 
must  be  postponed  till  then." 

In  bewilderment  he  walked  out  into 
the  street.  What  was  thi<:  that  had  sud- 
denly made  everything  dark?  He  must 
give  up  Marjorie?  She  was  Dick's  wife. 
A  voice  somewhere  whispered  "Fate." 

"Fate,"  he  cried  in  misery.  "Well,  he 
would  fool  fate  this  time.  Marjorie 
must  be  his.  He  loved  her,  and  she? 
— ves  he  felt  sure  that  she  loved  him. 
What  did  he  care  about  Dick  now? 
What  did  it  matter  about  his  life  ?  Noth- 
ing. He  would  take  Marjorie  away,  and 
they  would  never  be  heard  of  again.  He 
could  easily  manage  that. 

Oh,  the  pity  of  it  all! 

That  day  had  been  a  trying  one,  too, 
for  Marjorie  Hamilton.  There  were 
times  when  she  felt  that  it  w'as  impos- 
sible to  live  on  as  before.  It  surely 
could  not  be  right ;  it  would  be  living  a 
lie  to  do  so.  After  all,  would  it  be  fair 
to  Dick,  to  herself,  to  all  concerned,  to 
pretend?  Yes.  that's  what  life  w^ould 
be  henceforth — a  pretence.  She  revolted 
at  the  very  idea  of  pretending  to  love. 
Her  thoughts  w^ent  back  five  years  to 
the  time  wdm  she  became  engaged  to 
Dick  Hamilton,  and  she  recalled  how 
her  friends  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  But  she 
would  not  listen  to  them,  for  she  loved 
him  then,  and  he — had  he  not  proved 
his  love  for  her?  How  proud  she  w-as 
when  he  won  his  first  law'  suit,  and  later 
on  when  his  name  was  connected  w'ith 
greater  triumphs,  he  had  said  to  her.  in 
his  love:  "My  wife,  you  have  won.  not 
I.  If  there  had  been  no  Marjorie  Ham- 
ilton God  only  knows  what  w^ould  have 
become  of  Dick."  She  had,  indeed,  been 
happv,  and  her  love  meant  so  much  to 
Dick." 
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But  there  was  that  other  overpowering 
inrtuence,  drawing  her  away  from  all 
this ;  an  irresistible  "something"  whis- 
pering to  her  of  happiness  unknown,  of 
life,  and  love  as  she  had  never  even 
dreamed  of  them. 

Seven  o'clock  had  just  struck,  and 
Dick  was  awaiting  his  old  chum  Car- 
rington.  Dinner  was  to  be  served  at 
seven-fifteen  and  all  was  in  readiness. 

Marjorie  walked  restlessly  about  from 
room  to  room,  a  prey  to  suppressed  ex- 
citement. Every  time  she  heard  a  step 
her  heart  jumped. 

The  sudden  violent  ringing  of  the  door 
bell  actually  made  her  drop  the  vase  of 
flowers  she  was  placing  on  the  tab'e  and 
she  tried  hard  to  control  herself  when 
Dick  handed  her  a  note  brought  in  by  a 
messenger  for  him.  She  thought  she 
never  found  reading  so  difficult  in  her 
hfe  before.  The  words  seemed  to  run 
into  one  another.  Finally  she  made  out 
the  following : 

Dear  Old  Chap, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry 
I  am,  but  the  fact  is  I  am  unable  to  dine  with 


you  tonight  for  reasons  I  can  only  explain  in 
the  much  hackneyed  phrase  that  something 
unforseen  lias  happened  which  prevents  me 
accepting-  your  kind  hospitality.  I  am  off  for 
tlie  Orient,  Dicli,  the  old,  restless,  roving  spirit 
possesses  me  stronger  tlian  ever.  But  I  must 
say,  old  Chap,  that  I  envy  you  your  quaint 
beautiful  island,  an  ideal  L^topia,  where  one 
would  gladly  dream  away  one's  life  in  peace 
and  love.  Good-bye  Dick;  if  you  ever  want 
to  look  me  up  a  letter  to  the  Carlton  will 
always    And    me.  JACK. 

Ihe  next  night  Jack  Carrington  paced 
the  bro?.d  deck  of  the  outgoing  Empress. 
He  could  easily  distinguish  the  outline 
of  the  distant  mountains.  Gaunt  shadows 
they  were  to  him  in  the  moonlight,  that 
seemed  with  the  motion  of  the  boat,  to 
glide  into  the  dark  sea. 

"Sloping,  rich-coloured  mountain 
sides,"  he  mused,  "once  so  full  of 
warmth,  life  and  promise,  now  all 
bleak  and  dreary ;  black  ghosts  of  the 
night,  slipping  away  in  the  darkness. 
So  my  rich-coloured  hopes  of  life 
and  love,  once  aglow  with  the  brighi 
promise  of  happiness  are  now  all  dead 
and  like  yonder  phantoms  slipping  away 
into  the  dark  sea  of  memorv." 


At  The  Shack. 


By  Percy  Flage. 


I    read    in   the   newspapers    that    Mark 
Twain  is  shortly  to  have  the  honour 
of  dining  with  our  King.     If  it  is 
so  let  us  hope  that  he  remembers  to 
profit  by  his  experience  with  the  German 
Emperor  and  to  cut  in  at  the  after-dinner 
talk  when  fleeting  occasion  offers. 

William  sent  a  friendly  message  to 
Mark  on  the  latter's  70th  birthday,  and 
made  tardy  enquiry  as  to  why  he  was 
so  silent  at  a  Royal  dinner  party  some 
ten  years  ago.  to  which  Mark  in  demur 
and  rebuttal  points  out  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  gap  or  hiatus  in  the  flow 
of  kingly  speech  to  allow  entry  of  ple- 
beian phrases. 

Probably  Mark  was  bashful.  Any- 
way he  drawls  when  talking  American 
and  miscues  his  verbs  in  German.  Very 
likely  William  tried  to  help  him  with  an 
occasional  "J^h !"  or  "Nein?"  and  Mark 


thought  he  was  taking  the  count  and  so 
went  down  and  out. 

William  is  so  brisk — occasionally 
brusque. 

It  will  be  different  with  Edward.  For 
one  thing,  he  enjoys  a  good  cigar  (Mark 
enjoys  cigars  too,  but  he  won't  be  allowed 
to  burn  his  favourite  brand  at  Windsor, 
not  if  Scotland  Yard  stands  where  she 
did)  and  a  cigar-smoking  King  gives 
openings. 

One  wonders  how  they  will  play — 
this  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Ed- 
ward, and  his  wise  old  host. 

It  might  be  a  game  of  chess  worth 
watching,  or  again,  an  idle  exchange  of 
pieces  with  r  stalemate  ending. 

Can  a  king  escape  from  his  crown  far 
enough  to  merge  for  an  hour  his  own 
personality  with  his  very  antipodes  of 
man   formation? 
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Can  Tom  Sawyer  plus  sixty  years  of 
roughing^  it  and  smoothing  it  as  the  fates 
ordained,  pilot  his  way  through  the  un- 
chanted  soundings  of  a  soul  so  different 
— not  a  foreigner  this,  nor  a  stranger, 
but  a  king? 

It  is  doubtful.  They  are  both  husked 
with  years  and  the  barnacles  of  environ- 
ment— both,  although  splendidly  young 
in  intellectual  human  interest,  over  old 
for  a  shifting  of  identities. 

The  usual  formalities  of  informal  af- 
fability on  the  one  part,  and  an  artificial 
ease  of  manner  on  the  other,  may  be 
followed  more  or  less  by  the  usual  sigh 
of  relief  from  the  escaping  man.  and 
possibly  a  sigh  of  regret  from  the  King, 
who  never  escapes. 

Rut  the  meeting,  howsoever  dull  or 
brilliant  it  may  be.  will  be  remembered 
by  both  with  pleasure :  for  they  surely 
know  each  other  already. 

The  King  has  revelled  enviously  in 
the  wild  American  boyhood  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn  ;  and  Mark  Twain,  with  the 
prophetic  instinct  of  genius  has  written 
into  his  "Prince  and  Pauper"  the  very 
plot  and  intricacy  of  pawn  and  bishop, 
knight  and  castle,  that  should  be  plaved 
between  them,  save  for  the  perverse 
dumbness  of  human  tongues. 

King  Edward  is  a  famous  peacemaker 
— I  wonder  if  he  knows  that  Mark 
Twain  and  Sir  Walter — well,  let  us 
imagine  a  slice  of  conversation  : 

Rex — Have  I  been  misinformed,  Mr. 
Clemens,  in  hearing  that  you  entertain 
an  antipathy  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  ? 

Mark — Ye-es,  your  Majesty's  infor- 
mant was  too  generous  to  my  reputation 
as  a  host.  T  keep  open  house — in  sum- 
mer— to  my  friends  and  my  wife's  poor 
relations — and  a  few  poets — and  Austin, 
when  he  comes  over — but  antipathies  and 
publishers  and  sinners  are  fed  from  the 
back  stoop  and  put  to  the  wood  pile. 
P.ut  T  don't  cotton  to  Sir  Walter — if 
\oii'Il  excu.sc  an  Americanism. 

Rcy — C.ood  old  English,  Clemens — T 
have  you  there.  You'll  find  it  in  Die- 
ken's  "Did  Curiosity  Shop."  Rut  is  it 
true  that  you  hold  Scott  responsible  for 
the  American  war  of  Secession? 

\farh — To  a  large  extent,  sir.  It's  a 
tall  order  for  one  man.  and  there  were 
of  cotirsc  many  operating  causes,  but  T 
hold  his  writings  re.'^ponsiblc  for  devel- 


oping that  fungus  of  sham  chivalry  and 
ginger-gilt  gentility  that  spread  over  the 
south  along  about  1830  to  1850,  till  every 
nigger  owning  cross-roads  plough  pilot 
thought  he  was  a  heaven-born  cavalier 
with  the  divine  right  of  four  pat  kings! 
I  beg  your  [Majesty's  pardon — I — 

Rex — Never  mind  Clemens.  Cut  it 
out — if  you'll  excuse  an  Americanism. 
And  Lincoln  drew  to  three  aces,  and 
caught  the  other,  didn't  he?  Well.  well, 
there  were  sore  hearts  in  the  south.  Let 
me  see !    Did  you — were  you  in  the  war  ? 

Mark — I  was  sir.  I  am  a  veteran.  I 
wrote  a  "History  of  a  Campaign  that 
Failed"  and  Billy  Crinkle,  a  pension 
agent  down  our  way.  tried  to  get  tiie  a 
])ension  when  Scribner  or  Harper  or 
someone  published  it  for  me.  He  claimed 
that  putting  me  in  the  Historian  class 
was  calculated  to  impugn  my  veracity 
as  a  raconteur  and  injured  the  sale  of 
the  "Uunping  Frog."  I  didn't  get  the 
pension  though — when  they  looked  into 
my  papers  there  was  some  flaw  or  other 
— I  fought  on  the  wrong  side,  I  believe. 

Rex — Oh,  you  fought  for  the  South? 

Mark — Well,  I  didn't  fight  enough  to 
hurt.  Didn't  kill  anyone,  Fm  sure.  I 
never  was  much  of  a  slaughtist.  Fon- 
der of  spectatoring  than  swash-buckling, 
to  use  a  modern  Aingloschism. 

Rex — Ah — yes.  That  schism  was  re- 
canted from,  I  believe.  No,  you  were 
not  intended  for  a  great  warrior.  A 
Politician  ?  No.  A  Statesman  ?  Philo- 
sopher? Humourist?  I  have  it — a 
Diviner ! 

Mark — A  Diviner? 

Rex — Yes.  You  know  those  chaps 
who  find  w-ater  by  means  of  witch  hazel 
and  that  sort  of  thing?  Your  metier  is 
the  finding  of  Truth.  At  the  bottom  of 
every  well  of  public  interest,  beneath  the 
troubled  waters  of  policy,  discussion,  ex- 
pediency, is  hidden  a  moral  Truth.  This 
you  have  always  sought,  and  generally 
found,  with  your  wonder-working  witch 
hazel. 

Mafk — A  jester's  wand,  your  Majesty. 

Rex — No!  a  sounding  rod — a  plumb 
line— "Bv  the  deep.  Mark  Twain!" 
That's  your  slogan.  A  jester?  Were 
your  ours,  Mark,  the  so'^alled  jester 
would  occupy  our  most  sacred  council 
chamber. 

Mark — T  thank  your  Majesty  for  that. 
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But   the   parallel 

He,    too,    was    a 

a  Diviner  for  his 


Rex — Thank  your  stars  and  stripes, 
rather,  that  your  duty  lies  in  pleasanter 
places.  So  the  night  grows  easily  late ! 
I  had  intended,  Mark,  to  discuss  with 
you  at  some  length  the  striking  resemb- 
lances of  Scott's  life  to  yours.  His  great 
work  as  a  successful  and  much  loved 
author,  his  excursion  into  the  publishing 
field,  his  financial  disasters,  his  taking 
up  of  arduous  labours  at  a  time  of  life 
when  well-deserved  rest  was  due,  to  clear 
ofif  debts  of  another's  making.  All  this 
you  have  duplicated, 
goes  farther,  Mark, 
philosopher  of  Truth, 
people.  "One,"  to  quote  from  a  friend 
who  knew  him  well,  "who  would  have 
gathered  humanity  under  his  wing,  and 
while  amused  at  its  follies,  would  have 
saved  it  from  folly  and  sheltered  it  from 
pain."  A  philosopher  such  as  you, 
]\[ark,  and  one  who  had  not  his  British 
training,  toughened  his  hide  to  the  pin 
pricks  of  humanity's  folly  and  the  stabs 
of  its  pain,  would  have  armoured  his 
sensitive  spirit  with  the  cloak  of  a  jester. 

No  teacher  of  sham  chivalry  to  his 
people,  but  a  saviour  of  their  birthright 
— a  belief  in  and  a  reverence  for  the  past, 
without  which,  hope  for  the  future  dies. 

Our  England — from  a  dry  rot  of  prose 
and  progress  and  poverty  of  belief,  was 
stimulated  by  his  popular  tales  of  knight 
and  crusades.  Moss  Trooper  and  Monk 
to  a  study  and  grasp  of  our  great  heri- 
tage from -by-gone  days. 
Our  cathedrals  and  castles,  our  town 
walls  and  country  hisfhwavs  were  there 


always,  but  we  saw  them  not  until,  "by 
taking  thought  he  added  cubits  to  their 
stature"  and  taught  us  to  understand. 

He  taught  Truth  to  England.  Do  not 
blame  him  if  Ivanhoe  made  a  poor  seed- 
ling for  Tennessee. 

It's  uncertain  work,  judging  Truth 
from  a  foreign  point  of  view.  I  know 
an  upright  Scotsman  who  will  not  allow 
your  books  to  enter  his  house,  since  he 
read  half  way  through  Tom  Sawyer  and 
found  a  certain  heroic  fib  of  Tom's 
classed  morally  with  George  Washing- 
ton's hatchet. 

Mark — The  cawny  deevil !  Well,  well ; 
that's  where  Walter  gets  back  at  me 
through  his  brother  Scot.  Possibly  I  am 
wrong.  Yes — I  misjudged  him — I  mis- 
judged the  race — not  allow  Tom  Sawyer. 
Well,  I  forgive  them  both.  Did  he  de- 
stroy the  book,  sir?  or  did  he  sell  it  to 
some  Sassenach  whose  morals  were 
toug-her  or  whose  soul  was  of  less  im- 
portance ? 

Rex — H'm !  He  presented  me  with  the 
book.  And  now,  since  you  are  recon- 
ciled to  Sir  Walter,  allow  me  to  offer 
you  this  little  gift  as  though  from  him 
(producing  cigar  case).  The  leather 
case  is  new,  but  the  inlaid  work  is  from 
Scott's  favourite  snuff  box.  The  minia- 
ture inside  is  a  copy  by  your  old  friend 
Abbey  of  the  famous  Scott  portrait  by 
Leslie — whose  father,  by  the  way,  was 
an  American.     The  cigar — I  think — 

Mark — Pittsburg  Stogies,  by  thunder! 
Edward,  vou're  a  Prince ! 


When  some  pitiless  fate  has  grasped  with  iron  hand  the  fortune  of  a 
whole  life,  a  heroic  will  stands  up  in  a  man's  breast,  and  cries  in  calm 
defiance,  "Take  it,  then;  I  can  live  my  life  without  it,"  and  then  a  noble 
self-respect  over-masters  the  pain  of  bereavement,  and  we  stand  firmly  and 
proudly  among  the  ruins  of  our  hopes. 


Adversity  exasperates  fools,   dejects   cowards,   draws   out   the  faculties 
of  the  wise,  puts  the  modest  to  the  necessity  of  trying  their  skill,  awes  the 
opulent,  and  makes  the  idle  industrious.     Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
adversity,  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  it  has  no  friends. 
^  ^  *  *  ^ 

Life,  according  to  the  Arabic  proverb,  is  composed  of  two  parts:  that 
which  is  past,  a  dream;    and  that  which  is  to  come,  a  wish. 

Great  men  lose  somewhat  of  their  greatness  by  being  near  us;  ordinary 
men  gain  much. 
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All  W.  J.  Cavanagh,  Vancouver. 
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WESTERN  Canada  contains  many 
instances  of  men,  who  by 
their  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance,  have  carved  out 
careers  of  wonderful  success.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  magazine  to  dis- 
cuss for  the  benefit  and  inspiration  of 
its  readers,  marked  instances  of  indi- 
vidual achievement.  In  this  article  we 
present  a  short  biography  of  the  life  of 
Aid.  W.  J.  Cavanagh,  of  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  was  born  and  raised  on 
a  farm  in  Leeds  County,  near  Brock- 
ville,  ( )ntario.  Some  twenty  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mr.  Cavanagh 
accepted  Horace  Greeley's  advice  to 
young  men  and  "went  west."  Upon 
arriving  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  he  secured 
a  position  as  travelling  repVesentative 
of  one  of  the  leading  wholesale  shoe 
houses  of  that  city.  For  eight  years 
Mr.  Cavanagh  was  a  knight  of  the  grip, 
covering  the  territory  from  Winnipeg  to 
Victoria,  and  familiarising  himself  with 
the  geography  of  Western  Canada, 
knowledge  that  has  proven  so  helpful 
to  him  during  the  past  few  years.  Leav- 
ing the  road  he  first  became  bookkeeper 
for  The  Ryan  Shoe  Co.,  of  Winnipeg. 
Shortly  after  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  jDlaced  him  out  of  active  commis- 
sion for  manv  months.  Five  years  ago 
last  February,  Mr.  Cavanagh  entered 
the  vocation  for  which  he  is  so  eminently 
fitted,  opening  up  a  real  estate  office  in 
Crystal  City,  Manitoba.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Cavanagh  was  still  on  crutches  and 
$150.00  in  debt.  His  success  was  re- 
markable from  the  start,  but  his  health 
failed  him.  After  a  heavy  attack  of 
pneumonia  his  physicians  recommended 
that  he  go  South,  which  he  did.  spend- 
ine  ten  months  recu])erating  in  Southern 
California. 


From  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Coast 
cities  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Van- 
couver, and  had  singled  out  this  city 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Mr.  Cavanagh 
recognized  Vancouver  as  Canada's  West- 
ern port  and  the  most  promising  zxXj 
in  this  fair  Province.  Upon  finally  de- 
ciding to  enter  the  real  estate  field  here, 
he  took  a  position  as  traveller  for  The 
Baker,  Leeson  Co.,  that  he  might  per- 
fect his  knowledge  of  the  city  and  pro- 
vince. After  ten  months  on  the  road,  he 
opened  a  real  estate  office  on  Cordova 
street,  opposite  the  Grand  Theatre,  be- 
coming senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Cavanagh  &  Baker,  and  afterwards  of 
Cavanagh,  Baker  &  Leeson.  He  was 
back  to  his  life  work  again.  Being  opti- 
mistic regarding  the  city  and  its  future, 
he  enthused  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  and  gathered  around  him  an 
ever  widening  clientele  and  circle  of 
friends.  It  was  a  time  when  personality 
counted  for  much  and  Mr.  Cavanagh's 
ability  placed  him  in  touch  with  men 
who  figured  prominently  in  large  affairs. 
He  made  money  for  himself  and  his 
clients.  One  achievement  lead  to  an- 
other and  in  the  brief  space  of  time  since 
he  has  accomplished  wonders. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  himself  attributes  his 
great  success  to  having  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  He  has  speculated  in 
inside  properties  most  profitably.  Dis- 
solving partnership  with  his  first  Van- 
couver real  estate  business  associates  six 
months  ago,  Mr.  Cavanagh  opened  the 
office  now  occupied  by  the  firm  of  Cav- 
anagh &  Holden. 

This  firm  whose  business  for  the  past 
half  year  has  amounted  to  many  millions, 
is  among  the  largest  property  owners 
in  the  citv,  owning  blocks  on  Water, 
Hastings.   Pender  and  Granville  streets,. 
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also  on  Westminster  avenue.  Its  repu- 
tation for  honesty  and  integrity  is  un- 
impeachable and  its  financial  rating  is 
over  $250,cxx). 

In  lanuary  of  the  present  year,  Mr. 
Cavanagh  was  elected  by  acclamation  to 
represent  Ward  3  in  the  city  council.  He 
is  a   member   of   the   Board   of   Works, 


Board  of  Water  Works,  Board  of  Health, 
Library  Board  and  Art  Historical  So- 
cietv  and  a  tireless  worker  in  the  city's 
interests.  Mr.  Cavanagh's  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  city  has  grown  with  his 
success  and  he  predicts  that  within  the 
present  generation,  X^ancouver  will  be 
one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  Dominion. 


''A  Man  Trap/' 

From  the  Russian  of  Leo  Dorophavitch. 
By  Clive  Phillips-WoIIey. 


"C 


lUNNING  goes  further  than 
force,"  says  a  Russian  proverb, 
and  we  Jews,  who  hate  the 
Russians,  find  them  right  in 
this  at  least.  If  you  care  to  listen  I  will 
tell  vou  a  story  to  illustrate  the  proverb. 

I  am  a  money  lender,  and  I  always  was 
a  money  lender  since  the  time  I  had  any 
money  to  lend,  but  lending  is  an  anxious 
business  and  makes  a  man  grow  old 
t|uickly. 

Some  Christians  tell  me  that  they 
worry  when  they  are  in  debt.  These.  I 
think,  must  be  fools. 

When  I  owe  a  man  something  I  do 
not  worry.  That  is  his  business.  It  is 
his  money.  But  when  anyone  owes  me 
anything  then  it  is  my  business  and  I 
worry.  ,\ch  Gott !  how  I  worry  until  I 
have  my  roubles  back  with  interest. 

Well.  I  was  a  money  lender  in  a  town 
in  Southern  Russia  twenty  years  ago. 
They  took  me  from  Poland  with  many 
nf  my  co-religionists  and  tried  to  make 
me  farm  in  the  Crimea. 

It  is  true  that  the  black  land  is  good 
land,  but  who  but  a  fool  would  farm, 
when  he  can  make  others  farm  for  him 
and  can  take  all  their  ])rofits  and  their 
farms  to  boot  for  a  little  vodka.  .\t  first 
it  is  given,  then  sold  "on  tick"  as  vou 
I'.nglish  say.  until  harvest  time  comes 
and  those  (lebtors  who  cannot  reap  their 
own  corn,  (because  the  vodka  seller 
makes  them  work  out  their  debt  at  har- 
vest)  must  sell  ilirir  crops  for  what  he 
will  give. 


Do  you  think  that  I  will  "do  a  little 
work  to  get  a  little  food,  to  gain  a  little 
strength,  to  do  a  little  more  work,  to 
get  a  little  more  food,  to  gain  a  little 
more  strength."  etc..  as  the  story  says? 
Oh.  no.  that  is  not  a  Jew's  idea  of  busi- 
ness. That  is  the  strong  man's  game 
and  we  Jews  are  not  strong,  we  are  cun- 
ning. 

So  before  long  I  slipped  into  a  town 
again  and  when  my  story  begins  I  had 
made  more  money  than  all  the  peasant 
farmers  in  the  Crimea  put  together.  I 
could  have  had  half  their  farms  if  I 
had  wanted  them. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  men  knew 
that  I  was  rich.  It  was  no  good  to  go 
about  in  old  clothes.  It  was  no  good  to 
live  in  a  big  house  with  no  furniture,  all 
bare  and  all  cold  except  in  the  little 
back  room,  where  I  kept  the  windows 
shut,  and  the  good  stufif  under  the  boards 
above  which  I  slept  or  sat  writing  and 
counting. 

There  were  no  banks  I  would  trust 
in  the  town  and  the  Russians — oh  Lord 
— they  would  rob  Satan. 

So  T  kept  a  man  at  last.  T  called  him 
my  nephew  and  I  paid  him  to  look  like 
one,  but  he  was  only  gipsy  bred.  I  think, 
and  a  fool. 

There  was  in  our  town  a  great  talk  of 
my  wealth,  and  just  about  that  time 
someone  began  to  rob  with  violence. 

T  had  known  the  Russian  chief  of  po- 
lice take  a  woman's  last  silver  spoon  to 
identify    eleven    other    spoons    found    in 
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her  servant's  chest,  and  keep  the  dozen. 

This  was  pretty  smart  for  a  Russian, 
but  now  men  began  to  rob  as  they  do 
it  in  England ;  to  break  houses  and  men's 
heads  and  commit  all  manner  of  coarse- 
nesses. 

One  day  they  found  a  sea  captain  on 
the  hill  above  the  town  with  his  head 
split  open.  There  was  nothing  in  it. 
and  there  was  nothing  in  his  pockets,  but 
the  English  consul  swore  that  in  the 
mans  'pockets  there  had  been  something. 

Then  the  robbers  went  to  the  port 
captain,  an  old  man  with  a  young  wife, 
who  spent  his  money  on  French  furnish- 
ings, and  they  took  away  not  only  what 
he  had  in  his  chest  of  drawers  but  the 
drawers  too.  They  thought  the  gild- 
ings were  worth  money. 

One  night  after  this  my  nephew  woke 
all  at  once  and  heard  men  on  the  roof. 
He  knew  that  they  were  trying  to  come 
through  the  trap  door  into  the  little 
waiting  room  outside  our  parlor,  and  be- 
ing a  sort  of  a  Christian  and  a  fool,  he 
crept  softly  out  of  bed.  Then,  taking  a 
big  cavalry  sabre,  that  I  had  in  pawn 
from  a  Russian  officer,  he  stole  under  the 
trap  door  and  waited. 

If  I  had  known  that  he  would  have 
been  such  a  brave  man  I  would  not  have 
done  it,  but  I  had  thought  of  that  trap 
door  and  shot  the  bolt  on  the  inside,  so 
that  my  nephew  waited  in  vain. 

So  far  he  had  not  done  badly,  but 
hearing  the  men  slide  off  the  roof,  he 
must  needs  dash  to  the  front  door  and 
unbarring  it  run  out.  He  was  in  his 
nightshirt,  and  with  sabre  in  hand  pur- 
sued the  two  thieves  down  several  streets, 
though  there  must  have  been  a  foot  of 
snow  in  the   streets  and  he  barefooted. 

Of  course  he  did  not  catch  the  thieves, 
but  next  morning  when  the  story  got 
about,  everyone  said  that  he  was  a  very 

brave   fellow,   and   old    M must  be 

very  rich  to  keep  so  courageous  a  man 
to  guard  his  wealth. 

That  was  bad  enough,  but  when  my 
nephew  came  to  me  for  a  present  because 
of  this  thing,  and  I  remembered  that  he 
had  left  the  door  open  all  the  time  he 
was  running  like  a  fool  down  those 
streets  I  nearly  ate  him.  It  was  onlv 
because  the  thieves  were  bigger  fools 
than  that  nephew  of  mine  that  I  was 
not  robbed  that  night. 


What?  Of  course  I  kicked  him  out. 
I  could  not  afiford  to  keep  so  brave  a 
man.  I  could  not  keep  heroes  or  fools, 
so  I  got  an  old  crone  to  sweep  out  the 
rooms  I  never  used,  and  to  light  my  one 
fire,  and  her  I  sent  home  somewhat  os- 
tentatiously at  nightfall  and  had  the 
house  to  myself. 

Even  so  I  could  not  make  everyone  be- 
lieve that  I  had  no  money.  They  knew 
I  lent  money,  and  probably  there  were 
ci-devant  bank  clerks  among  the  thieves, 
men  who  had  handled  other  people's 
money  so  long  that  they  had  grown  hun- 
gry to  handle  some  of  their  own,  and 
these  gentry  would  have  known  that  I 
never  trusted  the  banks. 

At  any  rate  this  is  what  happened : 

The  house  I  lived  in  was  built  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  so  that  the  upper  story 
was  on  a  level  with  the  street.  The 
lower  story  was  below  that  level  and 
looked  out  from  the  hill  face. 

On  the  upper  story  was  my  best  par- 
lour where  I  used  to  receive  my  richer 

clients.     Old    M 's    web   they    called 

it.  A  great  corridor  lead  from  the  street 
through  this  upper  story,  past  "the  web" 
and  below  was  my  own  room  and  the 
kitchen. 

The  street  door  of  the  corridor  was  a 
massive  one,  very  dilapidated  as  to  paint, 
but  solid  as  Russian  oak  could  make  it, 
and  across  the  centre  of  it  was  a  great 
beam,  which  fitted  into  iron  sockets. 
Unless  a  man  could  move  or  break  this 
beam  it  would  be  useless  to  pick  the  lock 
and  I  need  not  say  that  I  put  up  the 
beam  every  night  with  my  own  hands. 

T  had  told  my  rosary  as  I  used  to  call 
it,  counting  up  the  money  I  had  out  and 
the  money  I  had  in,  and  was  sleeping 
lightly  as  my  wont  was,  when  I  woke 
at  the  gnawing  of  a  rat. 

Now  rats  only  come  where  there  is 
waste,  and  there  were  no  scraps  unused 
about  my  place.  Scraps  were  the  main 
part  of  my  old  crone's  pay.  They  were 
worth  quite  twenty-five  kopeks  a  week 
with  the  rouble  at  ten  to  the  pound  ster- 
ling. 

I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  a  rat  and 
I  soon  knew  that  I  was  right. 

Rats  don't  have  steel  teeth  and  I  could 
hear  the  little  ring  of  those  teeth  in  the- 
frosty  stillness. 

Quietly  I  stole  upstairs  in  my  list  slip- 


so 
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pers.  The  corridor,  of  which  one  side 
was  of  glass,  where  it  was  inaccessible 
from  below,  was  bright  with  moonlight, 
and  the  first  glance  showed  me  a  little 
steel  tongue  flickering  backwards  and 
forwards  below  my  wooden  bar. 

For  a  moment  that  gave  me  a  quaking 
fit.  I  could  see  that  it  was  a  circular 
saw  and  that  if  the  villain  who  used  it 
should  succeed  in  sawing  out  a  piece 
large  enough  to  admit  his  arm.  he  would 
lift  my  bar  and  have  me  and  my  gold 
at  his  mercy. 

But  the  next  minute  I  grinned  with 
delight.  An  idea  had  occurred  to  me, 
and  I  crept  back  to  my  den  afraid  only 
that  I  might  be  heard  or  might  not  be 
quick  enough. 

I  was  in  luck.  The  saw  was  still  at 
work  when  I  got  back  with  what  I  want- 
ed. I  stole  up  to  the  door  and  flattened 
myself  against  it  so  that  I  could  not 
only  hear  the  thieves  whispering,  but 
could  hear  them  breathing  on  the  other 
side. 

And  one  of  them  was  my  nephew  ;  my 
discharged  hero ! 

Well  that  did  not  surprise  me.  neither 
was  I  surprised  at  the  deft  way  in  which 
the  panel  was  withdrawn  from  outside 
as  soon  as  the  saw  had  done  its  work. 

These  were  no  tyros  to  let  the  piece 
come  crashing  on  my  polished  floor  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night. 

But  I  think  somebody  was  surprised 
a  little  later. 

For  a  minute  there  was  silence.  They 
were  looking  past  me  down  the  corridor. 


"All  right  the  old  weasel  is  asleep," 
said  a  voice  I  knew,  and  then  a  hand 
came  through  to  the  elbow  and  bent  up- 
wards to  lift  the  beam. 

It  was  delicate  work  then.  I  had  the 
loose  end  of  my  rope  already  round  the 
iron  staple,  but  I  had  to  adjust  my  noose 
round   those   nervous   clutching   fingers. 

If  I  had  touched  them  ever  so  lightly 
I  should  have  lost  the  game.  A  young 
man  might  have  been  nervous,  his  hand 
might  have  shaken,  but  mine  was  cold 
and  steady  as  the  winter  sky  outside. 

Then  I  bore  on  the  loose  end  of  the 
rope  with  all  my  might.  The  good  hemp 
drew  taut  like  the  folds  of  a  serpent,  un- 
till  the  blue  veins  in  the  hand  almost 
burst  and  I  yanked  and  hauled  until  the 
arm  was  strained  from  wrist  to  elbow  to 
the  very  utmost,  so  I  made  all  fast. 

If  you  will  think  for  a  minute,  a  man 
with  his  arm  in  that  position  would  be 
helpless  to  use  his  other  arm,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  fool  who  bolted,  took  the  saw. 

If  they  did  not  come  back  in  force  and 
burst  in  my  door,  I  was  safe  and  so  was 
my  captive  safe,  as  a  rat  in  a  gin.  I 
hardly  thought  they  would  risk  the 
noise  that  a  violent  entry  might  entail. 

"Good-night  nephew !"  I  must  back  to 
bed.  It  is  cold  in  this  corridor  and  my 
blood  is  not  as  warm  as  thine."  With 
that  I  shuffled  oflF  to  bed,  and  slept 
soundly  until  some  busybodies  woke  me, 
to  tell  me  that  a  man  had  frozen  to  death 
on  my  doorstep. 

His  blood  must  have  cooled  in  the 
nisfht. 


Curiosity  has  destroyed  more  women  than  love. — Madame  de  Pinzieux. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Poetry  is  the  beauty  of  ideas — distinct  from  the  beauty  of  things. 

***** 

If  thy  conscience  smite  thee  once,  it  is  an  admonition;    if  it  smite  thee 
twice,  it  is  a  condemnation. 


It   is  the   man   who   determines   the   dignity   of   the   occupation   not   the 
occupation  which  measures  the  dignity  of  the  man. 

***** 

There  is  an  alchemy  in  manner  which  can  convert  everything  into  gold. 
***** 

We  esteem  people  less  for  what  they  are  worth,  than  for  what  they  are 
worth  to  us. 

***** 

Sincerity  does  not  consist  of  speaking  your  mind  on  all  occasions,  but 
in  doing  it  when  silenve  would  be  censurable  and  falsehood  inexcusable... 


The  Challenge  of  the  Mountains, 


By  C.  J.  Lee  Warner, 


NO  country  in  the  world  can  equal 
British  Columbia  either  for 
magnificent  scenery  or  wild  life. 
The  opportunities  for  mountain 
climbing  are  unlimited,  and  the  scenery 
on  all  sides  in  the  various  mountain 
chains  and  their  sub-ranges  far  outstrips 
in  grandeur  and  rugged  beauty  any- 
thing of  its  kind  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  glamour  of  the  wild  is 
throughout  the  Far  West,  and  the  lure 
of  the  beetling  crags  is  intensified  by  the 
conquest  of  some  rock  girt  fastness.  To 
the  aspiring  mountaineer  they  hold  out 
the  most  alluring  of  all  prospects,  the 
achievement  of  a  "first  ascent." 

There  is  such  a  wide  variety  of  moun- 
tain climbing  to  be  had,  both  in  point  of 
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altitude  and  in  the  nature  of  the  ascent, 
that  no  traveller,  paying  even  a  brief 
visit  to  the  Canadian  Rockies,  leaves 
thtni  with  feelings  of  disappointment. 
Sd  evenly  distributed  are  the  points  of 
interest  that  at  the  favourite  summer  re- 
sorts, Banff.  Laggan,  Field,  Golden  and 
(-■lacier,  they  are  easily  accessible. 

Tn  fine  weather  and  amid  such  inspir- 
iii;;-  scenery  few  outdoor  pleasures  rival 
that  of  mountaineering.  The  allure- 
ments of  the  interior  are  enhanced  by 
the  scope  afforded  to  the  big  game 
hunter.  The  territory  is  so  vast  in  this 
^^<)nderland  that  a  great  part  of  it  must 
always  remain  wild.  The  enormous 
nmuntain  areas  preclude  the  possibility 
rf    anything  more   than   the    settling   of 


the  valleys  and  lower  slopes ;  though  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Province  is  gra- 
dually assuming  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
fruit  garden.  So  extensive  are  Cana- 
dian areas  that  the  primeval  will  be  left 
for  generations,  although  the  tide  of 
Empire  is  continually  advancing  further 
and  further  west.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  with  additional  transportation  faci- 
lities in  the  northland  (as  yet  untouched) 
and  an  ever  wider  knowledge  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  British  Columbia,  visitors 
and  settlers  will  rapidly  increase  in  num- 
bers. There  is  no  fear  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  Pacific  Province  ever  be- 
ing overrun  in  the  same  sense  as  Swit- 
zerland is  today,  for,  as  Mr.  Whymper 
has  said,  "here  are  fifty  or  sixty  Swit- 
zerlands   rolled   into  one." 

The  best  time  of  year  to  start  climb- 
ing in  British  Columbia  is  in  June ;  ex- 
cellent ascents,  however,  can  be  made  as 
early  as  April,  since  in  that  month  the 
days  are  of  fair  length,  and  the  ice 
slopes  and  bergschrunds  are  filled  solid 
with  packed  snow.  Starting  early,  be- 
fore the  sun  has  risen,  the  party  begins 
the  ascent  through  the  forest  which 
clothes  the  mountain's  base.  Then  up  in 
the  brilliant  sunshine,  past  great  boulders 
and  skirting  round  cliffs  soon  to  "rope 
up,"  and  with  complete  confidence  In  the 
guide,  pursue  one's  way,  surmounting 
difficult  angles,  hand  over  hand,  up  the 
sheer  face  of  the  precipice ;  stepping 
warily  along  the  arete,  for  on  the  right 
hand  is  a  sharp  drop  of  a  thousand  feet, 
on  the  left  a  long  steep  snow  slope 
stretching  away  into  a  valley  where  as 
yet  man  has  never  trod,  and  the  arete  is 
only  a  foot  wide. 

Alt  last  the  summit  is  reached,  where 
the  wind  blows  keenly  and  sets  the 
pulses  throbbing.  All  hearts  are  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  glorious  panorama. 
Great  white  neves  and  sparkling  cas- 
cades form  a  silver  network  down  the 
abyssmal  depths  of  green  valleys,  leaving 
the  senses  overpowered  and  bewildered. 
So  great  beyond  comprehension  is  the 
artistrv  of  Nature. 
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The  Rocky  Mountains  reveal  some  re- 
markably fine  scenic  effects  such  as  the 
great  Victoria  Glacier  overshadowing 
beautiful  Lake  Louise,  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Higher  up  are  the  Lakes 
in  the  Clouds,  Lake  Mirror  and  Lake 
Agnes.  Ten  miles  from  Lake  Louise 
chalet  is  ^Moraine  Lake  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Ten  Peaks ;  and  not .  far  distant  is 
another  amphitheatre  of  scenic  glory,  the 
frosted  battlements  of  Paradise  Valley. 
Language  is  inadequate  to  describe  the 
bold  and  rugged  beauty  of  these  wonder-, 
ful  mountains  ;  mediaeval  glaciers,  snow- 
capped bastions,  dashing  cataracts, 
yawning  canons,  lakes  of  crystal  clear- 
ness with  dark,  solemn  pine-clothed 
shores — a  continuous  display  in  which 
the  purest,  the  wildest  and  the  grandest 
forms  of  nature  are  displayed. 

Field  stands  at  the  gateway  of  a  re- 
gion more  exquisite  than  any  yet  dis- 
covered, superior  throughout  in  majestv, 
and  in  beauty  of  detail  even  to  the  far- 
famed  Yosemite.  Once  some  hunters, 
keen  in  the  pursuit  of  mountain  goat, 
after  crossing  a  high  divide  to  the 
north-west  of  Field,  came  to  an 
unknown  valley  of  such  surprising  gran- 
deur and  loveliness  that  theye  were  lost 
in  amazement.  "Yoho !"  exclaimed  the 
foremost  Indian,  who  rode  with  them, 
and  by  this  name  the  valley  has  since 
been  called. 

The  Yoho  Valley  is  rich  in  waterfalls, 
the  mightiest  of  which  Takakkaw, 
bursts  from  a  lip  of  the  Yoho  glacier. 
It  is  full  of  deep  fissures  and  rockv 
spurs,  level  lawns  of  rich  green  sward, 
clothed  with  stately  trees,  and  pictur- 
esque upland  tarns  and  cataracts  innu- 
meral)le.  High  up  against  .the  sky  line 
runs  a  jagged  wave  of  snow-topped 
sierras  of  new  colours  and  fantastic 
forms.  A  deep,  richly  wooded  valley  in- 
tervenes, along  which  swirls  and  plunges 
the  Columbia.  The  new  mountains  are 
the  Selkirks,  in  which  big  game,  bear  es- 
pecially, is  even  more  abundant  than  in 
the  Rockies. 

To  the  north  and  south  stretch  the 
Rockies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sel- 
kirks on  the  other,  widelv  differing  in 
aspect,  but  each  indescribablv  grand. 
P.oth  rise  from  the  Columbia  River  in 
a  succession  of  trcc-clad  terraces  ;  and 
soon  leaving  the  timber  line  behind,  shoot 


up  into  the  glistening  regions  of  perpe- 
tual snow  and  ice. 

The  Emerald,  the  Witch's  Crown,  the 
Wapta,  and  the  tongues  which  protrude 
from  the  Waputek  Glacier  all  rank 
among  the  greatest  ice  fields  in  the 
world. 

Among  the  marvels  on  this,  the  west 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  great 
Asulkan  Glacier  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Asulkan  Creek.  It  is  a  gem  of  moun- 
tain beauty,  where  a  series  of  white  cas- 
cades foam  through  vistas  of  dark  spruce 
and  fir.  where  tumbling  cataracts  of  fiy- 


Asulkan    Valley   and    Creek. 

ing  spray  leap  from  ledges  above,  an< 
open  meadow  lands  cause  the  climber  tc 
list  for  the  tinkle  of  the  Alpine  herd 
Angular  peaks  stand  out  in  every  di- 
rection. Afton  with  th-  sharp  cone',  the 
l<ami)art  an  oblong  wail,  the  Dome  a 
rounded  rock,  and  two  towering  spires. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  to  the  south.  "  To  one 
side  of  the  Asulkan  Glacier  rises  Glacier 
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Crest,  the  western  promontory  of  the 
Illeciilewaet  Glacier,  which  is  banked  on 
the  further  side  by  the  lower  slopes  of 
Sir  Donald. 

Ainiong  the  ascents  which  may  most 
readily  be  made  by  mountaineers,  are 
Mounts  Hungabee.  Lefroy  and  Temple, 
near  Lake  Louise ;  Mounts  Goodsir, 
Stephen,  Collie,  Habel,  Balfour  and  Gor- 
don near  Field ;  and  Sir  Donald,  Fox 
and  Dawson  near  Glacier,  all  more  than 
lo.ooo  feet  high.  Here  the  Illeciilewaet 
and  Asulkan  Glaciers  offer  splendid  op- 
portunities to  those  who  delight  in  cross- 
ing vast  snow  fields.  But  the  real  mon- 
arch s  of  the  western  mountains  lie  fur- 
ther north  and  though  much  more  dififi- 
cult  of  access  are  the  goal  of  the  enthu- 
siast. The  highest  are  Mount  Columbia, 
Mount  Forbes,  Mount  Lyell,  The  Twins, 


The  Takakaw  Falls. 

Mount  Bryce,  Mount  Athabasca  and 
Mount  Saskatchewan.  It  is  a  subject  of 
great  satisfaction  that  the  Canadian  Al- 
pine Club  was  reorganized  last  year  un- 
der the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  O. 
Wheeler,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  chief  topographer 
of  the  Dominion,  to  forward  the  interests 
of  mountain  climbing,  and  bind  together 
all  those  who  are  devoted  adherents  of 
this  exhilarating  pastime. 

For  the  big  game  hunter  British  Col- 
umbia presents  an  unequalled  field.    The 


hunting  grounds  extend  over  an  area  of 
four  hundred  miles  by  seven  hundred, 
the  whole  teeming  with  wild  life.  The 
Selkirks  have  been  very  little  hunted  and 
consequently  the  sportsman  who  selects 
this  chain  as  his  preserve  will  not  find 
that  his  sport  has  been  spoiled  ;  he  must 
be  prepared,  however,  to  tackle  one  of 
the  wildest  regions.  At  all  the  principal 
starting  points,  outside  the  confines  of 
the  Canadian  National  Park,  where  the 
game  is  strictly  preserved,  guides  are  in 
readiness  to  accompany  those  who  re- 
quire their  services.  They  are  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  localities  in  which 
they  reside. 

Ilig-horn  is  quite  unknown  in  the  Sel- 
kirks, though  fairly  plentiful  in  the 
Rockies ;  white  goat,  caribou  and  bears 
are.  abundant.  The  moose  and  the  elk 
find  their  habitat  in  the  Province  in  large 
numbers,  although  bands  of  wapiti  are 
decreasing  and  units  rarely  penetrate  to 
the  haunts  of  man. 

Among  wild  birds  which  inhabit  the 
crags  are  the  golden  eagle,  raven  and 
several  kinds  of  owls,  and  the  white- 
tailed  sea  eagle  is  an  occasional  inland 
visitor.  Game-bird  shooting  and  fishing 
is  unequalled  both  on  Vancouver  Island 
and  on  the  Mainland. 

Of  the  former  pheasants,  partridge, 
capercailzie,  ptarmigan,  black  and  wil- 
low grouse  ;  duck  and  geese  are  plentiful ; 
while  the  immense  maze  of  rivers  and 
lakes  furni^i  the  finest  angling. 

So  varied  and  prolific  are  the  fisheries 
of  British  Columbia  that  they  may  be 
said  to  stand  alone.  Everyone  has  heard 
of  the  commercial  fishing  of  the  Eraser. 
The  salmon  "run"  is  a  sight  which  once 
witnessed  is  never  forgotten. 

Splendid  sport  is  to  be  obtained  by 
trolling.  The  "rainbow"  or  Rocky 
Mountain  trout  is  the  gamiest  for  his 
inches  in  the  trout  family  and  is  the 
equal  of  the  salmon  for  sport.  This  fish 
is  very  palatable.  The  finest  recorded 
specimen  was  that  caught  by  Mr.  W. 
Langley ;  it  weighed  22  lbs.  4  oz.,  and 
measured  37  1-2  inches  long  with  girth 
20  inches.  Sportsmen  who  have  wan- 
dered over  the  world  and  have  tried 
sport  under  all  conditions  and  in  many 
clime's,  still  award  the  palm  to  British 
Columbia. 


Starting  In  Life. 


By  Amicus. 


LIFE  is  a  strange  journey  up  a  steep 
hill,  always  steepest  at  the  start. 
Like  starting  a  boat,  a  ship,  or  a 
locomotive,  the  dead  line  comes  at 
the  beginning.  It  takes  less  steam  when 
the  wheels  are  in  motion.  Thousands 
of  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
thinkers,  have  struggled  for  a  lifetime 
without  the  accident  of  success,  for  suc- 
cess seems  more  accidental  than  com- 
mon. But  in  the  world  at  large,  cases 
are  rare  of  real  merit  long  unrewarded 
where  all  the  means  at  hand  are  care- 
fully utilized. 

Starting  in  life,  like  starting  in  a  race 
is  not  a  sure  index  of  winning.  Trained 
muscles  and  iron  endurance  are  equally 
essential.  So  in  the  race  of  men  and 
animals ;  the  best  trained  are  usually 
the  more  successful.  So  in  the  business 
world  the  careful  thinker  may  rest  cer- 
tain of  a  safer  voyage  than  a  reckless 
navigator.  Here,  at  the  very  threshold, 
must  be  brought  knowledge,  trained  and 
mastered,  and  ready  for  the  real  work 
before  us. 

The  dream  of  youth  is  never  forgotten, 
and  the  child  should  be  fed  upon  fact, 
and  reared  upon  reason,  instead  of  the 
fancies  and  fictions  of  expected  great- 
ness ;  the  truer  teachings  of  reality 
.should  early  be  enforced.  The  dream  of 
childhood  should  be  true  to  nature — a 
fatlicr's  best  legacy  to  his  child  is  a  cul- 
tivated brain.  It  is  more  than  millions 
— it  lasts  for  ever. 

Fed  on  the  fancy  that  fortune  is  easy 
of  acquiring  in  .some  far-off  country, 
boys  arc  led  to  abandon  home  societv 
and  character  for  a  risk  or  venture,  with- 
out the  truth  before  them  that  industrv 
and  character  are  the  parents  of  good 
hick,  and  that,  a  way  off,  in  an  unknown 
climate,  they  are  little  prepared  to  meet 
what  awaits  them.  There  they  must 
create  a  confidence  already  acquired  at 
home ;  and  "confidence."  says  Richelieu, 
"is  a  capital  on  which  we  can  always 
safely  draw."  What  a  world  of  capital 
is  wastod  every  year  by  roving  men  and 


women  who  follow  the  delusion  that  for- 
tune is  always  in  a  far-off  country! 
What  a  waste  of  force  is  expended  in 
hunting  after  happiness !  As  well  look 
for  prunes  on  peach  trees,  or  beauty  in 
an  alligator.  Happiness  is  always  at 
home  and  in  reach. 

For  the  most  part,  life  is  a  struggle  ; 
success  and  defeat  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succession ;  sorrow  treads  closely 
on  the  heels  of  joy.  To  find  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  passed  a  lifetime  of  hap- 
piness is  to  see  a  rare  specimen  in  na- 
ture. It  is  a  great  deal  more  likely 
that  they  have  had  their  ups  and  downs 
— some  of  them  many  times — before  they 
gained  a  foothold.  But  their  secret  has 
been  to  forget  trouble — to  let  it  go — to 
pass  on.  take  a  new  course,  and  succeed 
in  something  else.  Have  they  started 
wrong?  So  have  thousands — so  will 
thousands  for  ages  to  come.  But  to 
scorn  trouble,  to  correct  errors,  to  right 
wrongs  and  keep  moving,  that  is  the 
secret  of  true  independence. 

The  mind  grows  on  the  food  it  con- 
sumes, and  the  dowmcast  look  sees  little 
of  the  sun.  To  start  right  one  must 
look  inward.  Self-respect  is  one  of  the 
surest  evidences  of  culture ;  we  must  pre- 
pare for  success,  to  be  successful.  To 
the  man  who  said  that  he  likened  an  ideal 
woman  to  an  angel,  the  witty  woman  re- 
plied. "And  how  would  you  look  by  the 
side  of  an  angel,  you  brute,  you !"  There 
is  an  argument  in  that  reply.  It  teaches 
us  to  conform  to  what  we  hope  to  be — 
to  liken  ourselves  to  what  we  would  be 
like.  Character  and  self-respect  are  at- 
tainable bv  all :  they  are  fortunes  in  them- 
selves, which  the  world  may  safely  trust. 

There  was  a  time,  among  the  ancients 
when  the  strongest  men  were  chosen  for 
kings  and  rulers,  and  weaker  ones  were 
killed.  To  be  noted  then  was  to  be  cruel, 
to  be  noted  now  is  to  be  good. 

When  the  friends  of  Confucius,  that 
greatest  of  all  heathen  philosophers, 
asked  for  one  rule  to  govern  a  whole 
life,  he  said :  "What  vou  would  not  have 
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others  do  to  you,  do  not  do  to  them." 
There  is  a  god-hke  manhood  in  the  senti- 
ment ;  it  is  a  fit  rule  for  a  Hfetime.  An- 
other sentiment  of  Confucius  was  to  "so 
preserve  the  purity  of  your  person  that 
you  may  return  it  at  last  to  its  Maker 
as  spotless  as  you  received  it."  Health 
of  body  is  essential  to  a  beginning  in 
the  world.  Health  first,  manner  next, 
money  last,  for  with  the  first  we  may 
get  the  others,  but  without  health  all 
happiness  is  destroyed. 

There  have  lived  men — their  numbers 
are  not  few  of  late — who  by  schemes  of 
villany  have  rushed  on  to  fortune  by  a 
ready  road ;  but  the  examples  of  their 
failure,  their  imprisonment,  their  death 
and  defeat,  offer  little  inducement  for 
others  to  follow.  The  world  is  looking 
for  better  men  and  truer  women.  A 
start  in  life  today  means  something  more 
than  knavery  and  force ;  it  means  intelli- 
gence ;  it  means  honest  work  well  done. 
In  whatever  place  we  occupy,  the  highest 
success  is  in  perfect  workmanship.  He 
is  the  noblest  who  lives  the  best,  and 
does  a  lasting  good  to  all  his  race. 

Search  where  you  will,  3'OU  cannot 
find  a  more  companionable  person  than 
yourself,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to 
the  individual.  Yourself  will  go  with 
you  wherever  you  like,  and  come  away 
whenever  you  please — approve  your  pro- 
positions, and,  in  short,  be  in  every  way 
agreeable,  if  you  only  learn  and  practise 
the  true  art  of  being  on  good  terms  with 
yourself.  This,  however,  is  not  so  easy 
as  some  imagine  who  do  not  often  try 
the  experiment.  Yourself,  when  it 
catches  you   in   company  with  no   other 


person,  is  apt  to  be  a  severe  critic  of 
your  faults  and  foibles,  and  when  you 
are  censured  by  yourself,  it  is  generally 
the  sweetest  and  most  intolerable  spe- 
cies of  reproof.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  you  are  afraid  of  yourself,  and  seek 
any  associates,  no  matter  how  inferior, 
whose  bold  chat  may  keep  yourself  from 
playing  the  censor.  If,  then,  you  would 
find  true  happiness,  study  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  yourself. 

But  ideas  crowd  upon  us  as  our  space 
grows  less,  and  we  close  with  the  thought 
that  starting  in  life  is  a  problem  each 
should  think  out  for  himself.  Hints  are 
all  that  we  can  give ;  changes  will  come 
soon  enough,  at  best.  The  battle  is  your 
own ;  begin  early  to  respect  yourself. 
Choose  an  honest  calling,  with  prospec- 
tive promotion,  if  possible  ;  then  stick  to 
it.  Read  up,  study  hard,  think  carefully, 
keep  account  of  both  income  and  ex- 
penses. Keep  out  of  debt.  Do  your 
work  well.  The  little  difference  between 
common  work  and  fine  work  is  well  paid 
for.  Remember,  the  world  will  be  your 
friend  or  your  enemy  as  you  choose  to 
make  it.  Be  friendly  if  you  would  have 
friends.  Men  go  out  of  their  way  to 
do  business  with  good  houses.  Deal  with 
the  lucky,  but  help  the  unfortunate.  For- 
tune's favourites  are  the  best  skilled,  best 
cultured,  best  hearted,  best  mannered 
men  and  women.  Such  are  first  pro- 
moted, best  paid,  and  last  discharged. 
It  pays  to  cultivate  these  gifts  early  in 
life.  Men  pay  for  them.  They  are  at  a 
premium  in  trade.  "Keep  with  the  good, 
and  vou  will  be  one  of  them." 


The  string  that  knows  nothing  of  tension  can  never  know  much  of 
music.  It  is  the  strain  that  is  put  upon  it  that  makes  it  give  forth  its 
sweetness  in  the  master's  hand.  The  heart  that  has  never  known  the 
meaning  of  anxiety  or  unrest  can  know  but  Uttle  of  the  rhapsody  of  true 
praise.     Men  still  "  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." 

The  great  moments  of  life  are  but  moments  like  the  others.  Your 
doom  is  spoken  in  a  word  or  two.  A  single  look  from  the  eyes,  a  mere 
pressure  of  the  hand,  may  decide  it;  or  of  the  lips,  though  they  cannot 
speak. — Thackeray. 

4:  4i  4:  4:  4: 

It  isn't  so  much  that  a  woman  wouldn't,  but  she  hates  you  to  think 

she  would. 

***** 

Love  is  an  extreme— to  love  less  is  to  love  no  more. 


The  Labour  Unions  in  Relation 
to  Mining* 


By  G.  Sheldon  Williams. 


IT  is  not  an  easy  thing-,  in  the  limits 
of  a  magazine  article,  to  do  justice 
to  a  matter  so  involved  as  that  of  the 
relation  of  what  is  called  labour- 
imionism  to  the  mining  industry.  The 
subject  has — partly  for  this  reason  and 
partly  because  a  fair  discussion  of  it  is 
considered  likely  to  give  ofifence  in  many 
ifjuarters — not  hitherto  been  adequately 
dealt  with  by  either  press  or  platform. 
In  saying  this,  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
conveyed  that  the  question  has  not  been 
tleal  with  at  all.  I'^ar  from  it.  .  But  it  has 
always  been  handled  either  purely  from 
the  miner's  standpoint,  or  purely  from 
the  employer's  standpoint,  or  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  most  excellent  human 
jelly-fish,  bred  to  perfection  in  all  demo- 
cratic countries,  whose  principal  aim  in 
life  is  to  achieve  the  impossible  by  simul- 
taneously running  with  the  hare  and 
hunting  with  the  hounds.  The  discus- 
sion from  these  three  standpoints  has 
naturally  done  little  to  increase  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge,  or  to  benefit  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

Xow,  this  brief  attempt  to  discuss  a 
(|uestion  in  which  every  cTtizen  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  is  more  or  less  directlv 
interested  may  well  be  commenced  with 
the  statement  that  the  miner's  union 
differs  from  every  other  kind  of  labour 
union.  This  is  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  miner's  work,  and  the  surround- 
ings amid  which  it  is  carried  on.  For 
it  is  of  all  human  employments  the  most 
hazardous,  the  least  relieved  in  its  ever- 
jiresent  peril  by  the  distraction  of  agree- 
able surroundings,  and  the  least  com- 
prehended l)y  those  not  immediatelv 
concerned  in  it. 

For  the  information  of  the  last  men- 
tioned, for  the  instruction  of  those  whose 
lives  are  cast  in  pleasant  places,  whose 
work  is  above  ground  in  the  fresh  air 
and  sunlight,  it  may  be  well  to  pause 
lierc    rmd    briefly     rcvic/w    soiih>    of    the 


more  prominent  features  of  the  miner's 
occupation. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  in  practically 
every  man's  heart  a  natural  fear  of  the 
dark  and  the  underground — born,  so 
some  scientists  tell  us,  of  hereditary  im- 
pressions resulting  from  great  geologi- 
cal catastrophies  and  attendant  terrible 
conditions  which  afflicted  the  human  race 
before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history. 
The  habit  and  custom  of  their  daily  toil 
dull  this  sentiment  in  most  miners,  the 
lack  of  education  and  its  accompanying 
curse  of  a  too  vivid  imagination  deaden 
it  in  many  others ;  but,  though  not  con- 
sciously felt  all  the  time,  the  fear  is 
always  present,  and  lends  a  peculiar 
horror  to  even  the  most  trifling  accident 
in  a  mine.  The  writer  knows  whereof 
he  speaks,  having  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion had  to  wriggle  through  a  caved- 
in  tunnel,  where  there  was  not  even 
room  to  crawl  on  your  hands  and  knees, 
where  the  long  splinters  projecting  from 
massive  roof-timbers,  which  had  been 
cracked  like  match-wood  that  very  day 
under  the  weight  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  rock  above  them, 
caught  in  your  clothes  as  you  lay :  where 
no  man  dared  to  speak  above  the  light- 
est whisper,  lest  the  vibration  of  the  air 
should  bring  about  the  final  collapse  of 
those  crushed  and  shattered  timbers.  A 
few  experiences  of  that  sort  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a 
miner's  life  than  all  the  newspaper 
articles  and  political  speeches  in  the 
country  put  together. 

It  is  only  justice  to  the  miner  to  re- 
mark here  that  the  manly  overcoming 
of  this  fear  in  the  hour'  of  trial  and  dan- 
ger lends  an  additional  glory  to  the 
numerous  acts  of  self-sacrificing  heroism 
in  the  face  of  death  which  are  so  often 
to  he  noted  in  mining  accidents.  Tt  is 
not  on  record  that  there  has  ever  been 
any  lack  of  volunteers  for  a  rescue  party 
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at  a  mine  catastrophe,  no  matter  how- 
great  the  danger. 

Then  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  danger 
of  large  catastrophies.  and  the  depressing 
gloom  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 
a  large  number  of  lesser,  because  indi- 
vidual, hardships  and  perils.  A  careless 
comrade,  an  insecurely  fastened  ladder, 
a  fall  of  rock,  a  flaw  in  this  or  that  piece 
of  machinery,  a  fuse  that  hangs  or  a  fvise 
that  runs,  a  missed  hole  after  a  blast, 
a  slip  on  the  edge  of  stope  or  winze — 
these  and  a  score  of  other  accidents  dog 
the  footsteps  of  the  underground  toiler 
through  every  hour  of  his  working  da}-. 
Then,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  system 
of  ventilation — and  it  is  oftentimes  very 
far  from  perfect — the  depth  below  the 
surface  and  the  fumes  of  powder  make 
the  atmosphere  very  trying ;  while  in  a 
drv  mine  there  is  dust  and  in  a  wet  mine 
there  is  damp,  water  under  your  feet, 
water  dripping  from  the  tunnel-roof, 
water  r'unning  down  the  walls.  And 
when  the  shift  is  over  and  the  miner 
emerges  from  the  shaft,  heated  and 
exhausted  with  his  work  and  drenched 
with  perspiration,  he  may  find  a  biting 
wind,  a  driving  rain,  or  a  raging  snow- 
storm waiting  for  him  outside,  with  the 
bunk-house  and  dry  clothes  anything 
from  a  hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile 
away.  And  the  shorter  distance  often 
provides  quite  enough  exposure  to  bring 
on  the  dreaded  pneumonia. 

Now,  mining  in  one  shape  or  another 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  man  dis- 
covered the  uses  of  the  metals  and  fuel 
stored  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and 
fof  many  centuries  the  miner  was  a  per- 
son whose  work  was  rough,  hard  and 
dangerous  and  therefore — odd  as  it  may 
seem — very  poorly  paid.  He  was  not,  in 
most  countries,  very  far  removed  from 
a  savage  in  regard  to  culture  and  edu- 
cation, and,  except  when  he  went  on  a 
spree,  or  had  a  grievance  against  his 
employers  and  sought  to  express  his  feel- 
ings by  a  riot,  the  world  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  knew  very  little  about  him,  ex- 
cept that  it  burnt  the  coal  or  forged 
the  metals  which  he  extracted  from  the 
depths.  But,  in  modern  times,  came  edu- 
cation— free  education.  x\nd  several 
things  resulted   from   that. 

Many  very  excellent,  but  very  foolish, 
people  think  that   free  education  makes 


men  happy.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
but  it  makes  them  think.  And  when 
free  education  got  down  to  the  miner, 
he  thought  a  good  deal.  He  learnt  that 
people  above  ground  did  pretty  well  with 
the  rough  stuff  which  he  tore,  with  toil 
and  danger,  from  tunnel  and  shaft.  He 
learnt  that  many  people,  whose  work  was 
nowhere  near  as  hard  and  unpleasant 
and  dangerous  as  his,  got  much  bigger 
wages  than  he  did.  He  learnt  that, 
while  one  man  by  himself  can  seldom 
get  what  he  wants,  a  number  of  people 
holding  together  and  determined  to  ob- 
tain their  desires,  generally  do  obtain 
them,  because  they  are  so  numerous  a 
body  of  men  that  people  have  a  delicacy 
about  refusing  them.  And  having  learnt 
all  this  and  a  good  deal  besicles,  he 
thought  some  more.  And  then  came  the 
Miner's  Union. 

Was  it — is  it — a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing?  Well,  like  most  human  efforts 
and  productions,  it  was  a  mixture  of 
both,  and  remains  so  today.  In  so  far 
as  it  has  been  used  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions among  which  the  underground 
toiler  works,  and  has  given  him  a  fair 
wage  and  shorter  hours  of  labour,  it  is 
a  good  thing ;  for  it  is  not  well  for  any 
country  that  any  section  of  its  workers 
should  be  kept  in  the  condition  of 
brutes  and  slaves.  Taken  all  in  all, 
though  subject  to  many  abuses  by  cor- 
rupt and  unscrupulous  men,  the  Aliners' 
Union  has  been  in  the  main  a  good  thing. 
The  miner  asked  for  a  square  deal.  Un- 
der an  ideal  system  of  government — 
that  "benevolent  and  intelligent  system 
of  despotism"  of  which  the  late  Prince 
Bismarck  thought  so  highly — he  would 
have  got  that  square  deal  without  asking 
for  it.  Under  existing  conditions,  how- 
ever, his  only  chance  was  to  organize 
and,  by  united  effort,  secure  what  the 
government  of  the  country  would  not 
order  his  employers  to  give  him  as  an 
individual. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  mining  com- 
pany which  emplovs  the  miners  and  with- 
out which — be  it  remembered — there 
would  be  no  mines,  and  no  employment 
for  miners.  On  a  very  large  proportion 
of  this  North  American  continent  the 
earth  contains  a  variety  of  metals  and 
non-metallic  minerals  of  industrial  value. 
The   mining   of   these   substances    is   an 
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important  industry,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. In  some  sections,  notably  in 
British  Columbia,  it  is  the  principal  in- 
dustf}'. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  rare  exception 
of  some  of  the  richer  placer  gold  fields, 
this  mineral  wealth  is  neither  easily  nor 
quickly  obtained.  It  is  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  thing  that  a  poor  man  can  go 
in  for  with  the  expectation  of  acquiring 
a  fortune,  a  competency  or  even  a  modest 
livelihood,  by  the  unaided  strength  of 
his  own  muscles.  You  do  not  handle 
a  rich  ore-field  with  the  same  ease  that 
you  do  a  potato  plot — digging  up  its  con- 
tents and  carrying  them  to  market  on 
your  own  back.  It  requires  an  immense 
expenditure  of  money  for  wages,  for 
machinery,  for  supplies — an  expenditure, 
too,  continued  over  several  years — before 
even  the  richest  mine  will  begin  to  put 
figures  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger. 
The  term  varies  with  local,  metallurgi- 
cal and  geological  conditions,  but  a 
rough  average  may  be  safely  struck  by 
saying  that  it  takes  five  years  to  make 
a  mine. 

This  is  where  the  mining  company 
comes  in.  The  mineral,  or  satisfactory 
indications  thereof,  having  been  discov- 
ered, competent  men  pronounce  on  the 
probabilitv  of  the  property  turning  out 
a  rich  ore.  and  estimate  the  cost,  both 
in  disbursements  of  cash  and  expendi- 
ture of  time,  which  will  be  necessary  to 
make  it  a  productive  and  profitable  con- 
cern. A  company  is  then  formed  and 
duly  incorporated,  its  various  members 
and  shareholders  putting  up  a  sufficient 
sum  to  employ  men  at  the  current  rate 
of  wages,  to  purchase  machinery  and 
supplies,  and  meet  such  other  expenses 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  sum  required 
is  certain  to  be  large,  and  is  at  times 
enormous,  but  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
it  if  the  property  is  to  be  developed 
into  a  i^roductive  mine. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion that  not  merely  a  large  sum  of 
money  is  required,  but  that  the  said  sum 
will  return  no  profits  to  those  investing 
it  for — a.s  shown  previously — an  aver- 
age per'iod  of  five  years.  Moreover. 
there  is  always  the  chance — though 
modern  scientific  knowledge  and  improv- 
ed methods  of  ore  treatment  have  greatly 
reduced   the   danger —   tl-.nl    the  mineral 


may  either  disappear  altogether  with 
depth,  or  may  so  materially  change  for 
the  worse  in  quality  and  quantity  as  to 
render  the  property  no  longer  profitable 
to  work.  And  the  burden  of  this  uncer- 
tainty is  not  the  least  among  those  which 
the  mining  company  must  shoulder,  for, 
if  such  a  misfortune  happens,  they  have 
spent  their  money  to  no  purpose.  Their 
miner's  will  have  received  their  wage 
every  pay-day,  the  company's  liabilities 
for  supplies  and  machinery  will  have 
been  promptly  met ;  and  yet.  after  two, 
three  or  four  years  of  steady  develop- 
ment work,  the  company  may  find  that 
all  its  money  has  been  put  into  a  hole  in 
the  ground  which  wall  never  yield  back 
one  cent  of  it.  It  wall  thus  be  seen  that, 
if  the  miner  runs  risks  of  one  kind,  the 
mining  company  runs  risks  of  another, 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  this  fact  when 
reflecting  upon  the  high  profits  made  by 
some  few  of  the  more  successful. 

Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  the 
mine  is  finally  upon  its  feet,  with  plenty 
of  fair-grade  ore  in  sight  and  every- 
thing running  smoothly.  Then  the  min- 
ing company  takes  the  amount  which  the 
ore  is  worth  after  treatment.  Is  this 
clear  profit?  No,  though  lots  of  people 
talk  as  if  it  were.  There  is  the  imme- 
diate cost  of  the  labour  and  machinery 
used  in  extracting  the  ore ;  also  the  cost 
of  the  labour  and  machinery  employed, 
it  may  be  for  years,  in  bringing  the  mine 
to  the  point  where  it  would  produce  this 
ore  ;  also  the  fact  that  people  who  have 
waited  five  years  before  seeing  any  re- 
turn on  their  money  are  entitled  to  a 
pretty  handsome  profit  when  returns  do 
come  in.  Add  all  these  things  together, 
and  you  will  soon  see  that  the  real  profits 
of  a  successful  mining  company  are  not 
so  very  great  after  all- — nowhere  near  as 
large  in  proportion  as  the  profits  of  a 
big  dry-goods  firm  or  departmental  store, 
where  they  have  nothing  like  the  same 
expenses  for  labour  or  material.  And  it 
is  easv  to  comprehend  that  any  marked 
reduction  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  ore.  or  any  marked  increase  in  the 
cost  of  its  treatment  or  of  its  extraction 
from  the  mine,  may  readily  bring  the 
concern  to  the  point  where  expenses  ex- 
ceed returns,  and  operations  must  of 
necessity  cease. 

Now.    in    fair   justice    to   the    miners' 
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union  and  the  mining  company,  it  must 
be  said  that,  in  very  many  cases,  both 
of  the  parties  have  shown  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  each  other's  positions. 
There  are  plenty  of  mining  companies — • 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  names — who 
have  been  working  for  years  without 
ever  having  had  any  friction  with  their 
men.  More  than  this,  in  not  a  few  cases 
wages  have  been  voluntar'ily  raised  by 
the  companies.  All  over  this  continent 
mines  are  to  be  found  where  employer 
and  employee  work  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  And  the  question  mav  well  be 
asked — why  should  it  not  be  so  in  every 
case? 

There  are  two  principal  answers  to 
this  question.  One  fault  lies  with  the 
Miners'  union,  the  other  one  with  the 
mining  company.  Taking  the  case  of  the 
union  first,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
every  such  organization — even  as  also 
every  mining  company — is  composed  of 
human  beings,  necessarily  imperfect  and 
possessed  of  human  failings.  There  are 
black  sheep  in  every  flock,  and  the  fact 
that  a  man  belongs  to  a  miners'  union 
does  not  of  necessity  imply  that  he  is 
either  honest  or  industrious.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  fashionable  to  make  such  a 
statement  as  this  now-a-days,  but  as  this 
article  is  not  written  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  votes,  the  luxury  of  truth  may 
for  once  be  indulged  in. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
to  the  man  who  knows  himself  and  his 
fellowmen  to  be  told  that,  while  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  formation  of  the  mi- 
ners' union  was  the  just  and  natural  de- 
sire of  honest  and  industrious  men  to 
secure  fair  dealing  by  the  only  means  left 
to  them,  there  were  among  their  ranks 
those  who  saw  in  the  movement  a  chance 
to  make  "easy  money,"  to  secure  a  lux- 
urious livelihood  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellowmen — in  a  word,  to  "exploit" 
their  brother  workmen  even  as  those 
workmen  had  hitherto  been  "exploited" 
by  their  employers.  And  they  also  clear- 
ly perceived,  as  time  went  by  and  the 
new  era  of  things  came  to  be  accepted, 
that,  if  the  miner's  union  and  the  mining 
company  were  to  be  allowed  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  harmony,  the  profits  of  the  said 
"exploiting"  would  be  very  small  indeed. 

Then  arose  the  class  which,  under  the 
various  names  of  "organizer,"  "walking 


delegate,"  "labour  member,"  and  a  host 
of  similar  disguises,  has  done,  and  is 
still  doing,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
sordid  gain,  so  much  to  embitter  the  re- 
lations between  the  mining  company  and 
the  miners'  union.  Glib  of  tongue,  soft 
of  hand,  well-fed  and  well-dressed,  ever 
ready  with  the  specious  stock  arguments 
which  idleness  and  knavery  have  invent- 
ed as  an  excuse  for  the  low  hatred  of 
another's  man's  success  which  lurks  in 
many  human  hearts  they  travel  in  lux- 
ury from  point  to  point,  stirring  up  strife 
and  ill-feeling  between  Labour  and  Capi- 
tal^the  two  classes  who,  of  all  classes 
in  the  world,  are  most  dependent  each 
upon  the  other  and  have  most  reason  to 
work  together  peaceably.  These  men  are 
always  talking  of  "graft"  ;  but  what  graft 
is  like  unto  their  graft?  They  are  ready 
to  shout  about  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ingmen,  but  have  never  a  word  about 
the  duties  of  the  workingman.  And  the 
genuine  miner,  the  man  who  is  really 
doing  his  work  and  his  duty,  puts  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  pays  out  money 
to  keep  these  human  vampires  in  idle- 
ness and  luxury,  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  "protecting  his  interests." 
Turn  now  to  the  other  reason  why  the 
miners'  union  and  the  mining  company 
do  not  always  live  in  harmony — where 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  mining  company. 
Its  members  are  also  human  beings,  and 
iquite  as  likely  to  want  more  than  they 
are  entitled  to  as  are  the  members  of  the 
miners'  union.  Moreover,  on  this  con- 
tinent, the  man  with  money  has  less  con- 
sideration for  the  man  without  it  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  is  because,  owing  to  the  great  op- 
portunities for  the  speedy  acquisition  of 
wealth  which  are  oflFered  by  the  rapid 
development  of  this  country's  natural  re- 
sources, the  vast  majority  of  the  men  of 
monev  today  began  life  without  a  cent, 
being  labourers  themselves.  Now,  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  no  man  is  so 
cruel  to  the  poor  as  a  poor  man  grown 
rich.  The  old  proverb  regarding  the 
beggar  on  horse-back  is  as  true  today  as 
it  "every  w^as.  And,  while  some  men  of 
wealth  have  learned  wisdom  and  consid- 
eration in  dealing  with  those  who  work 
for  them,  there  aie  manv  who  have  not 
the  capacity  to  learn.  This  may  seem 
a  curious  thing  to  say  of  a  rich  man,  but 
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the  fact  is  that  the  abiHty  to  acquire 
wealth  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  any 
very  general  intelligence. 

Xow,  men  who  understand  the  ques- 
tion strongly  discourage  the  placing  of 
individuals  of  this  sort  in  any  position  of 
aiuhority  upon  the  board  of  a  mining 
company.  But.  in  many  cases,  this  pre- 
caution is  not  exercised.  The  result  is 
that  a  man  of  grasping,  arrogant,  vul- 
garly tyrannical  nature  is  put  in  a  posi- 
tion where  all  his  bad  qualities  can  rage 
unchecked.  And  then  trouble  comes,  and 
not  merely  the  mining  company,  but  the 
whole   community   suffers. 

.\  marked  instance  of  placing  a  man 
wholly  unfitted  by  nature  and  training  in 
the  position  of  manager  of  a  mining 
company  has  recently  been  afforded  dur- 
ing some  labour  troubles  very  fresh  in 
the  public's  memory.  And  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  question  for  a  Federal  sta- 
tute. The  argument  that  because  a  man 
is  a  good  lawyer  and  well-to-do,  he  is 
therefore,  fitted  to  be  a  good  mine  man- 
ager, is  too  childish  to  be  discussed.  It 
is  typically  the  viewpoint  of  a  countrv 
which  is  the  Paradise  of  the  "Jack  of  all 


trades  and  master  of  none" ;  but  it  is 
neither  common  sense  nor  business.  Great 
Britain  handles  her  mines  considerably 
better  than  any  other  country  in  the 
worid.  Please  to  consider  the  howl  of 
derision  which  would  greet  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  London  barrister  as  manager 
of  a  Cardiff  colliery. 

The  manager  of  a  mining  company 
should  be  a  trained  and  skilled  miner 
himself.  He  needs  to  be  other  things 
besides,  but  the  law  should  see  to  it  that 
he  has  at  least  that  qualification.  He 
should  know  the  men's  needs,  understand 
from  practical  experience  their  point  of 
view,  and  be  a  man  of  sufificient  sense 
and  personal  pride  to  be  above  that  ridi- 
culous snobbery  and  indifference  to  the 
wants,  feelings  and  comforts  of  others 
which  the  possession  of  a  few  dollars — 
often  how  ridiculously  few — seems  to 
have  a  trick  of  breeding  in  the  self- 
raised  "man  of  the  people." 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  this  brief 
sketch  to  give  more  than  what,  it  is 
hoped,  is  a  fair  outline  of  the  different 
sides  of  a  difficult  and  complex  sub- 
ject. 


He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our 
skill.     Our  antagonist  is  our  helper. 

***** 

It  is  not  the  number  of  facts  he  knows,  but  how  much  of  a  fact  he  is 
himself  that  proves  the  man. 

***** 
Have   you   never   observed   that   if   you   conscientiously   neglect   to    do 
your  work  it  somehow  manages  to  get  done  without  you?— Henry  Harland. 
***** 

The  happiest  of  pillows  is  not  that  which  love  first  presses;  it  is  that 
which  death  has  frowned  upon  and  passed  over. 

*  *  *  *     '       * 

A  man  must  be  bolted  and  screwed  to  the  community  before  he  can 
work  well  for  its  advancement;  and  there  are  no  such  bolts  and  screws  as 
children. 


It  is  not  the  great  matters,  the  supreme  joys,  which  fasten  upon  the 
human  heart  with   such  force,  but  the   small  interests  and   pleasures— the 
unnoticeable  violets— from  which  the  departure  is  so  painful. 
***** 

The  purest  joy  is  unspeakable,  the  most  impressive  prayer  is  silent 
and  the  most  solemn  preacher  at  a  funeral  is  the  silent  one  whose  lips 
are  cold.  *^ 

***** 
Love  one  human  being  purely  and  warmly,  and  you  will  love  all.     The 
heart    in    this    heaven,    like    the    wandering    sun,    sees    nothing,    from    the 
dew-drop  to  the  ocean,  but  a  mirror  which  it  warms  and  fills 


*  cj-  Kvi_e-» 


Both  Mistaken. 

An  iron  hoop  bounced  through  the  area  raihngs  of  a  suburban 
iacly's  house  recently,  and  played  havoc  with  the  kitchen  window.  The 
lady  waited,  anger  in  her  heart,  and  a  fighting  light  in  her  eye,  for 
the  appearance  of  the  hoop's  owner.     Presently  he  came. 

"Please,  Fve  broken  your  winder,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "and  'ere's 
father  to  mend  it."  And,  sure  enough,  he  was  followed  by  a  stolid 
looking  gentleman,  who  at  once  started  work,  while  the  small  boy  ran 
ofif. 

"That'll    be    two-and-threepence,    ma'am,"    announced    the    glazier, 
when  the  window  was  whole  once  more. 

"Two-and-threepence,"  gasped  the  lady.  "But  your  little  boy 
broke  it.  The  little  fellow  with  the  hoop,  you  know.  You're  his 
father,  aren't  you?" 

The  stolid  man  shook  his  head. 

"Don't  know  him  from  Adam,"  he  said.  "He  came  round  to  my 
place,  and  told  me  his  mother  wanted  her  winder  mended.  You're  his 
mother,  ain't  you  ?" 

And  the  ladv  shook  her  head  also. 


Collected. 

"  Fare." 

The  passenger  gave  no  heed. 

"  Fare,  please." 

Still  was  the  passenger  oblivious, 

"  By  the  ejaculatory  term  'fare,'  said  the  conductor,  "I  imply  no 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  complexion  of  the  admirable 
blonde  you  observe  in  the  contiguous  seat,  nor  even  to  the  quality  of 
service  vouchsafed  by  this  philanthropic  corporation.  I  merely  allude 
in  a  manner  perhaps  lacking  in  delicacy,  but  not  in  conciseness,  to  the 
monetary  obligation  set  up  by  your  presence  in  this  car,  and  suggest 
that,  without  contemplating  your  celerity  with  punctuation,  you 
liquidate. 

At  this  point  the  passenger  emerged  from  his  trance. 


Mrs.  Clybel — "  The  boy  grows  more  like  his  father  every  day." 
The  Caller — "Poor  dear!     And  have  you  tried  everything?" 
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What  Would  You  Expect? 

"  The  Scotch,"  said  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, "  are  certainly  a  witty  people.  ,  Now,  there  was  a  visitor  in 
the  little  town  of  Bowdoin  who,  on  looking  about,  saw  no  children, 
buo  only  grown  men  and  women.  He  wondered  at  this  and  finally, 
meeting  a  weazened  old  man  on  the  street,  inquired :  'How  often  are 
children  bom  in  this  town  ?'  " 

"  'Only  once,'  the  man  replied,  as  he  proceeded  on  his  way." 


The    Fortune-Teller's    Mistake. 

Fortune-Teller — "  Beware  of  a  short,  dark  woman  with  a  fierce 
eye.     She    is    waiting   to    give    you    a    cheque." 

Male  Visitor  (despairingly) — "  No  she  ain't.  She's  waiting  to 
get  one  from  me.     That's  my  wife." 


Answered. 
"  Begad,  Mrs.  Smart,  where  do  you  keep  your  complexion?" 
"  Where  you  lost  yours.  Major — in  a  bottle !" 


"Any  Wife  to  Any  Husband." 
"  Hang  it  all,  my  cigar's  gone  out,"  he  said.     "  It  spoils  a  cigar, 
no  matter  how  good  it  may  be,  if  you  let  it  go  out." 

'■  A  cigar,"  she  observed,  "  is,  in  that  matter,  not  unlike  a  man." 


Poor  Henry. 

There  have  been  many  strange  things  in  our  country's  history. 
One  of  the  most  curious  was  recently  mentioned  by  a  little  schoolgirl. 

"  The  hydra,"  said  this  much-informed  young  person,  "was 
married  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  When  he  cut  her  head  off  another  one 
sprang  right  up." 


Of  Course  Not. 
A  man  accompanied  by  his  wife  visited  a  merchant  to  order  a  suit 
of  clothes.  The  couple  differed  as  to  the  material  and  cut  of  the  suit 
and  the  wife  lost  her  temper.  "  Oh,  well,"  she  said,  turning  away,' 
"please  yourself.  I  suppose  you  are  the  one  who  will  wear  the 
clothes."  "Well,"  observed  the  husband  meekly,  "I  didn't  suppose 
you'd  want  to  wear  the  coat  and  the  waistcoat." 


Worse  to  Follow. 
"  All  these  stories  the  papers  are  printing  about  you  are  lies  "said 
the  politician's   friend.     "Why  don't  you  make  them  stop   it^"     "I 
would,"  replied  the  politician,  "but  I'm  afraid  they'd  begin  printinc^  the 
truth  then."  j  ^      i  ^ 


"Ah.  your  language.     Eet  ees  so  difficult."—"  Wliat's  the  matter, 
count  ?         1'  irst,  zis  novel  eet  say  ze  man  was  unhorsed."—"  Yes  >" 
Zen  it  say  he  was  cowed." 


Mrs.  Newwed— "  Bridget,  I  saw  you  kiss  that  man."     Bridget- 
Sure,  mum.  an'  yez  wouldn't  have  me  resist  an  officer  av  the  law 
ould  vcz  mum?" 


would  ycz  mum?" 
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Speak  the  truth,  and — shock  everybody  you  come  near. 


A  miss  is  as  good  as — another  miss,  and  often  very  much  better. 


The  nearer  the  church  the — more  convenient  in  rainy  weather. 


The  Better  day  the — Derby  day. 


If  wishes   were  horses — what  a  number  of  broken  necks   there 
would  be ! 


Has  it  ever  struck  you  what  an  amazing  iquantity  of  the  "reformed" 
actress  runs  to  waist? 


One  man  may  steal  a  horse — but  if  he  does,  two  men  will  probably 
hale  him  before  a  magistrate. 


One  who  knows  how  it  is  herself  says :     "  The  man  who  is  awfully 
urbane  to  his  wife  before  strangers  is  also  her  bane  behind  their  backs  !" 


An  elderly  maiden  purchased  an  Egyptian  mummy  the  other  day 
for  a  parlour  ornament.  She  said  it  would  seem  better  to  have  a  man 
about,  even  if  he  was  advanced  in  life  and  withered. 


One  of  the  great  attractions  of  an  Indian  travelling  circus  is  thus 
advertised : — 

"  During  acts  of  familiarity  with  the  lion." 


"  When  men  break  their  hearts,"  remarks  a  cynical  female  writer, 
"  it  is  the  same  as  when  a  lobster  breaks  one  of  its  claws — another 
sprouts  immediately  and  grows  in  its  place." 


It  is  said  that  a  dog  on  a  wrecked  vessel  did  not  show  any 
solicitude  about  getting  a  place  in  any  of  the  boats  in  which  the  pas- 
sengers escaped.     That  was  probably  because  he  had  a  bark  of  his  own. 


A  lady  in  Grosvenor  Square  is  reported  to  have  given  "  a  little 
dance  after  a  big  dinner  "  this  week.  A  big  dance  after  a  little  dinner 
would  have  been  more  conducive  to  health. 


An  Indian  came  to  a  certain  agent  in  the  northern  part  of  Iowa  to 
procure  some  whisky  for  a  young  warrior  who  had  been  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake.  "  Four  quarts !"  repeated  the  agent,  with  surprise.  "  As 
much  as  that?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  Indian,  "four  quarts — snake  very 
big." 


A  good  story  of  Lord  Cardigan  is  told.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  reviewed  a  famous  Hussar  regiment,  and,  on  making  the  usual 
speech,  said,  with  more  emotion  than  he  usually  showed,  "  I  am  getting 
old,  gentlemen,  and,  in  all  probability,  I  shall  never  again  review  this 
magnificent  regiment  this  side  the  grave." 
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Not  Her  Husband. 

A  well-gowned,  well-groomed  woman  with  a  Vere  de  Vere  face 
and  a  shabby  man  who  had  reached  the  drowsy  age  of  intoxication 
were  the  occupants  of  one  of  the  side  seats  in  a  car  the  other  day.  All 
the  other  seats  in  the  car  were  full,  so  the  woman  could  not  change, 
but  she  sat  as  far  as  possible  from  her  unpleasant  fellow-passenger, 
and  the  seat,  which  accommodates  three  people  comfortably,  and  four 
in  a  pinch,  was  sufficient  for  these  two  only.  By  and  by  another 
woman  got  on  the  car.  She  looked  around  a  little  wistfully,  and  then 
reached  for  a  strap.  She  was  tired.  It  is  tiresome,  sometimes,  to  go 
around  and  just  look  at  cats.  But  she  hung  on  to  the  strap  heroically 
until  the  conductor  came  along  and  saw  the  situation. 

"  Madame."  he  said  to  the  woman  with  the  Vere  de  Vere  face, 
"would  you  mind  moving  up  a  little?" 

The  woman  paid  no  attention. 

"  ]\Iadame,"  he  repeated  a  little  louder,  and  with  traces  of  slowly 
rising  vexation,  "  would  you  mind  moving  up  a  little?" 

The  woman  gazed  indifferently  at  the  houses  that  were  sliding  by 
on  the  horizon,  and  made  no  sign. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  conductor  again,  this  time  in  a  voice  that 
carried  to  far  corner  of  the  car,  "  would  you  mind  asking  your  husband 
to  move  up?" 

The  woman  came  back  to  earth  with  a  violence  that  would  have 
put  to  shame  any  ten  cats.  "  Husband !"  she  shrieked,  as  she  poked 
the  button  to  stop  the  car.     "  Husband !    He's  no  husband  of  mine." 

And  as  she  flounced  off  the  car  six  or  seven  blocks  from  whence 
she  had  intended  to  go  the  w'oman  who  had  been  to  the  cat  show 
slipped  wearily  into  the  vacant  seat.  And  the  man  who  had  brought  on 
all  the  trouble  slept  peacefully  on. 


A  celebrated  French  preacher,  in  a  sermon  on  the  duties  of  wives, 
said,  "  I  see  in  this  congregation  a  woman  who  has  been  guilty  of 
disobedience  to  her  husband,  and  in  order  to  point  her  out  I  will  fling 
my  breviary  at  her  head."  He  lifted  his  book  and  every  female 
instantly  ducked. 


A  young  lady  became  so  much  dissatisfied  with  a  person  to  whom 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  that  she  dismissed  him.  In  revenge, 
he  threatened  to  publish  her  letters  to  him.  "  Very  well,"  replied  the 
lady.  "  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  any  part  of  my  letters  except 
the  address." 


It  was  a  menage  a  trois,  Lucien  Lucille  his  wife,  and  Alphonse  his 
friend. 

Alphonse  looked  very  dejected  one  day,  and  Lucien  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Mon  cher  ami."  said  Alphonse  with  his  eyes  moistened  with 
tears,  "  J'ai  fait  unc  triste  decouverte ;  Lucille  n'est  pas  fidele  3.  nous." 
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John  Roberts  ONIONS 
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^OR   RICHARD  AND  HASTINGS  ^is 
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"Golden  West,"  is  the  Monarch  of  Soaps 
They  crowned  it  not  long  ago 

On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds 
With  a  diadem  of  snow. 


Strength  -  Purity  -  Excellence 


Standard  Soap  Co.  Ltd. 

CALGARY.  ALT/V.       ^      VANCOUVER  B.C. 

5TANPAR1D  BE(0)MERA(0)f:  C©.  Liniteid). 
-^      BRir/sf^  (OLum/A  /ffmm^rAmes    ^ 

14^4  Water  St  Vancouver 
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V^EBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONART 

A   LIBRARY   TS    ONE  BOOK. 

President  Mliot  of  Harvard  £t- 
tingly  says:  "The  International  is 
a  wonderfully  compact  storehouse 
of  accurate  information." 

Besides  an  accurate,  practical, 
and  scholarly  vocabulary  of  Eng- 
lish, enlarged  with  25,O00  NEW 
WORDS,  the  International  con- 
tains a  History  of  the  English 
Language,  Guide  to  Pronuncia- 
tion, Dictionary  of  Fiction,  New 
Gazetteer  of  the  World,  New^  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  Vocabulary 
of  Scripture  Names,  Greek  and 
Latin  Names,  and  English  Chris- 
tian Names.  Foreign  Quotations, 
Abbreviations,  Metric  System, 
Flags  of  all  Nations,  including 
Cuba  and  Panama.    State  Seals. 


5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


2380  PAGES. 

SHOULD  YOU  NOT  OW^N  SUCH  A  BOOK 
in  order  to  anstrer  quickly  and  'with  final 
authority  the  many  questions  arising  daily 
concerning  new  words,  spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion, definition,  etymology,  and  synonyms; 
also  questions  concerning  places,  noted  peo- 
ple,f  oreign  ^vords  and  many  other  subjects? 


WEBSTEK'S  COLLEGIATE  DICTIONARY. 
The  lar  estof  our  abri.lgrments.  Regular  edition, 
size  7  X  10  I  2  5-8  in.  Thin  Vaper  Edition,  size  5  3-4 
X  8  6-8  X  1 1-2  in.,  printed  from  same  plates,  on  bible 
pnper.  A  j  eal  gem  of  book-makings,  imsurpassed 
for  elegance  and  convenience.  1116  pages  and 
1400  illiiatrations,    Valnable  Scottish  Glossary. 


CAUTION.  There  are  so  many  inferior, 
low  priced,  so-called  "Webster"  dictionaries 
now  offered  for  sale  that  exceeding  care  should 
be  taken  to  look  for  the  Circular  Trade-Mark 
on  the  front  cover  and  our  name  on  title-page. 

Write  for  the  "  Story  of  a  Book,"  and 
Specimen  Pages,  Free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

GET  THE  BEST. 


Read 
The  Week 


Independent,  fearless,  virile.  The 
Week  makes  a  feature  of  editorial 
comment  upon  the  important  topics 
of  the  day,  especially  those  affecting 
the  interests  of  British  Columbia.  The 
Week  has  an  expert  staff  of  writers 
who  deal  with  literature,  lounging  and 
fashions.  The  Week  devotes  three 
columns  of  every  issue  to  sporting 
comment  which  is  written  by  a 
veteran  athlete.  The  Week  is  the 
only  society  journal  published  in  B.  C. 
The  Week  circulates  in  every  town 
and  district  in  the  Province. 

Subscription  $1  a  year 

SINGLE  COPIES    Sc. 


Published  by 


The  Week  Publishing  Company 


at  88J4  Government  St.,  Victoria,  and 
5:^6  Hastings  St..  Vanc'ouver. 
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ROCHESTER  and  CAMPBELL  Gasoline  Engines  and  Supplies 


2i  to  100  H.  P.,  1  to  i  Cylinders. 
Plans  and  Specitications  of  Complete  Launches,  16  to  oO  feet. 

A.  W.  LePAGE,    667  Granville    Street,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


COIA/CR.BjC. 
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VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


THE  EVENING  WORLD 

goes  into  80  per  cent,  of  the  homes  of  Vancouver, 
also    the    greater    percentage   of    the  homes  in  the    [^ 
Province. 


THE  EVENING  WORLD 

has  the  largest  street  sales  in  British  Columbia. 

THE  EVENING  WORLD 

carries  more  real  live  news  than  any  other  paper 
published  in  British  Columbia. 

THE  EVENING  WORLD 

is  recognised  as  the  best  advertising  medium  in 
British  Columbia.  The  proof  of  this  statement  is 
shown  by  the  merchants  and  others  who  patronise 
its  columns  to  such  an  extent  that  THE  WORLD 
CARRIES  MORE  ADVERTISING  MATTER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  PAPER  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

THE  EVENING  WORLD 

in  a  word,  is  the  best  productive  medium  and  has 
stood  the  test"="  IT  MAKES  GOOD." 
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HOME   INDUSTRY  J 

Do  you  know  that  seventy-tive  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  you  deposit  with  the  local  banks  at  3  per  cent, 
is  being  used  to  ease  the  money  stringency  in  New 
York  and  the  east,  thus  drawing  away  from  3'^our  city 
the  very  food  necessary  for  its  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development?  Invest  your  savings  in  Vancouver 
real  estate.  If  $1,000  invested  is  not  worth  more  than 
an  advance  of  $30  in  twelve  months,  then  our  advice 
is  "Do  not  touch  it."  If  you  can  see  through  this  advt., 
then  either  come  and  consult  our  large  lists  of  pro- 
perties on  which  we  will  guarantee  you  better  results, 
or  write  us  for  particulars  of  same. 


E.H.I?OOME^ 


GOO 

Westmiksteri 

AVE. 


mNCoUVCR 
B.C. 
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SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL 
$500,000.00 


RESERVE    FUND 
$50,000.00 


Dominion  Crust  Co.,  Dd. 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY  ASSURED 


Four  Per  Cent.  Allowed  on  Deposits. 


ADVISORY   BOARD. 


J.  B.  Mathers,  Manager. 
W.  D.  Brydone-Jack,  M.D. 
T.  T.  Langlois. 


Wm.    Henderson. 
James  Stark. 
James  Ramsay. 
W.  H.  P.  Clubb. 
F.  R.  Stewart, 
Geo.  E.  Drew, 

New  Westminster. 


Robert  Martin. 

John  R.  Gray. 

J.  A.  Thomson,  Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


EXECUTORS. 
REAL  ESTATE. 
SAVINGS  BANK. 


TRUSTEES. 

INSURANCE. 

VALUATORS. 


Geo.  Martin. 
E.  W.  Keenleyside. 
H.  W.  Riggs,  M.  D. 
David  Spencer,  Victoria. 
W.  D.  WUson,  M.  D. 
T.   R.   Pearson, 
Mgr.  New  Westminster  Branch. 

LIQUIDATORS. 

LOANS. 

BUSINESS  OPENINGS. 


BOND  ISSUES  GUARANTEED. 


328  HASTINGS  STREET  WEST,  VANCOUVER 
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JUSTAMINUTE 
OFYOURTIME 


To  Consider  the 

Reasons 


why  you  should  invest  in  the  PREPAID 
STOCK  of  the  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
PERMANENT  LOAN  AND  SAVINGS 
COMPANY  and  get  7  PER  CENT. 
DIVIDENDS. 


BECAUSE 

(a)  THE    INVESTMENT    POSSESSES    FIRST    CLASS    SECURITY. 

There  is  no  better  security  than  first  mortgages  on  improved  residence 
property — on  homes. 

(b)  THE  INVESTMENT   HAS   PERMANENCY. 

(c)  THE  INVESTMENT  IS  LIQUID.     It  can  be  transferred  at  any  time. 

It  has  a  liberal  loan  value. 

(d)  THE  INVESTMENT  HAS  NO  LIABILITY. 

(e)  THE  DIVIDENDS  ARE  SECURED  AND  GUARANTEED. 

THESE    REASONS    ALSO    APPLY    TO    THE    COMPANY'S    6    PER 
CENT.  DEBENTURES. 


i 


OFFICERS    AND    DIRECTORS: 
THOS.  T.  LANGLOIS,  President.     D.  H.  WILSON,  M.D.  Vice-President. 

G.  J  TELFER,  Ass't  Manager.      R.  H.  DUKE.  Secretary. 
W.  H.  MALKIN,    DAVID  SPENCER,    GEO.  MARTIN,    GEO.  WARD. 


TRUSTEES: 


HON.  R.  McBRIDE,  M.  L.  A.  RALPH  SMITH,  M.  P. 

LAWRENCE  GOODACRE. 

FULL   PARTICULARS   AT   THE    HEAD    OFFICE. 


321  CAMBIE  STREET       ::       ::       ::      VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
90  GOVERNMENT  STREET       ::       ::       VICTORIA.  B.  C. 
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REAL   HAND   MADE 
SOUTH     AMERICAN 

Panamas! 


We  import  these  direct  from  the 
makers  and  therefore  save  our  cus- 
tomers the  middleman's  profit.  Prices 
range   from   $5.00   to   $150.00. 

Our  $7.50  Panama  equals  anything 
j-ou   can   buy  in  the   city  for  $10. 

We  have  a  special  Unbleached 
Panama  for  ladies  at  $300. 

E.  CHAPMAN 

Davis  Chambers 

615  HASTINGS  ST.,  WEST, 

VANCOUVER. 

British  Columbia  Agent  for 

R.    ATKINSON'S    ROYAL    IRISH 

POPLIN  TIES. 
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THE 

British  Columbia 
Book  Co.,  Ltd. 

makes 

BRITISH  PERIODICALS 

and 
BRITISH  STATIONERY 
A  SPECIAL  STUDY. 
.Scottish  papers  cfn  sale. 

New   Novels   from    London   twice   a 
week. 

550    GRANVILLE    STREET, 

VANCOUVER.  B,  C. 


EXCLUSIVENESS 


IN 

MILLINERY 

PRETTY  HATS 
FOR  $5 

LIKE  THE  CUT 


Send  sample  of  dress  worn,  give  color  of 
hair  and  say  if  fair  or  dark.  We  design 
hats  equal  to  any  imported  model  and 
better. 

CHAS  W.   HILLS  AND  CO., 

Ladies    Outfitters    and    Milliners    by    Mail. 
940  Granville  St.  Vancouver. 


New  Books 


A    Victor    of    Salamis,    W.    Stern 

Davis $1.50 

The  Saint,  Antonio  Fogazzaro.  .  .$1.25 
The  Patriot,  Antonio  Fogazzaro. $1.25 
Tlie     Second     Generation,     David 

Graham   Phillips    $1.25 

The  Captain  of  the  Kansas,  Louis 

Tracy    $1.25 

Little   Esson,   S.   R.   Crockett. ..  .$1.25 
The  Lone  Furrow,  W.  A.  Fraser.$i.25 
The  Port  of  Missing  Men,  Mere- 
dith  Nicholson    $1.25 

For   New   Books   by  best   authors,  at 
lowest  prices,  try 

Irvine  &  Forsyth 

Booksellers    and    Stationers 
441    Hastings   St.       Vancouver,   B.   C. 
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VANCOUVER 

British  Columbia 

Whgre  there  is  practically  no  winter. 

If  you  h»Te  any  Idea 
of  "going  West"  and  are 
intereited  in  Real  Ustate 
Acreage.  Timber  Lands 
or  Business  Enterjirisei. 
cozne  to  Vancouver  and 
•ee  us.  Or  write  for  free 
pamphlet  with  full  in- 
formation compiled  from 
0»Teriiment  statistics. 
Our  products  of  the  Sea, 
Mine.  Forest  and  Farm 
offer  great  chances  for 
the  large  and  small  jn- 
▼ettor  and  the  man  who 
wants  to  "make  a  fresh 
start. " 

ROYAL  BUSINESS  EXCHANGE,  LTD. 
HASTINGS  STREET,  VANCOUVER. 


Angell 
Engraving  Co. 


PHOTO=ENGRAVERS 

AND   DESIGNERS 

IN  ALL  BRANCHES 


518  Hastings  Street, 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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B.  W:  Carlyle 


C.  R.  Hickman 


Public  Notice 


We  have  a  complete  list  of  City  and 
Suburban  Properties  at  great  bargains. 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  us  before  buying. 
If  you  have  property  for  sale  situated 
anywhere  in  B.  C,  drop  u;,'>  a  line  with 
full  particulars.  We  may  have  clients 
looking:    for    just    what    you    have. 


THE  CARLYLE,  HICKMAN 
COMMISSION    CO. 

Real  Estate, 
Insurance,  General  Commission, 
Rtnts  Collected. 


Room  9 
522  Pender  Street, 


Vancouver,  B.  C, 


The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce 

Head  Office,     =    TORONTO,  ONT. 

Capital    (paid    up)  ..  .$10,000,000 

Rest    $  5,000,000 


B.  E.  Walker,  Esq., 
President. 


Alex.  Laird,  Esq., 
General  Manager 
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Branches  West  of  Rocky  Mountains 

Britisli  Columbia — 

Atlin,  Cranbrook,  Fernie,  Greenwood, 
Kamloops,  Mission  City,  Nanaimo, 
Nelson,  New  Westminster,  Pentic- 
ton,  Prince  Rupert,  Princeton,  Van- 
couver, Vancouver  East,  Vancouver 
South,  Victoria. 

Vukou  Territory — 

Dawson,    White   Horse. 


Francisco,      Seattle, 


United   States — 

Portland,      San 
Skagway. 

New  York  Ag-ency — 

Wm.  Gray  and  H.  B.  Walker,  Agents 

Iiondon,    Eugflaud,    Office — 

50    Lombard    Street. 
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A  Are    you     troubled    wim    uandiuff    or 

*;  falline:   hair,    if   so 

3  TST    MOKBOWS 

i  Vegetable  Hair  Invigorator.     It  destroys 

3  the    microbe    that    causes    dandruff    and 

«  falling    hair,     and    nourishes     the    hair- 

J  root   back    to    health.     We    guarantee   it. 

Q  FBICi:   75c. 

5  J.  w.  noRROW 

H  THi:   FII.I.  BOX  I>BUG  STOBB 

L600  and  602  Hastingrs  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C.     ^ 
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Silver  Mounted 
Guaranteed 
Briar  Pipes 


50c. 


at 


PADMORE'S 


ARCADE 
CIGAR  STORE 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Expensive  Dental 
Work 

no  longer  has  a  claim  for  your  con- 
sideration. Our  work  is  the  best  known 
to  the  -profession. 

BBAD     OTXB     FBICBS — THEV     NEVBB 
CHANGB. 

Full  Set  of  Teeth $5.00  and  up 

Gold    Crowns     $5.00 

Bridgreworb    (per   tooth) $5.00 

Gold  Filling's    $1.00  and  up 

Silver    Filling's 50c 

Extracting'     50c 

The  Boston  Dentists 

IiIMITBI) 

DB.  A.  B.   BAKBB,   Consulting^  Dentist. 

407  Hastingrs  St.,  West.,  Vancouver. 


The  Goddess 
of  Fashion 

never  dreamed  of  a  man  attired  in  a 
more  perfect  fitting  suit  or  overcoat 
than  the  ones  we  are  making  at 

$15.00 


Easting's     Street 


VANCOUVEB. 
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The  price  seems   low,  but   we  guarantee  3 

the    suits    to    be    equal    to    the    highest  « 

price.     Write  for  samples  and  measure-  g 

ment    forms.  S 

Scotland  Woolen  Mills 


The  Mutual  Life  of  Canada 

Is  a  thoroughly  SOUND  AND  FBOGRESSIVi:  Company,  confining-  its  business 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  noted  for  the  most  healthy 
climate  IN  THE  WOBI^D. 

Its  Expense  rate  is  the 
IiOWEST    OF    AI^Ii    CANADIAN    COMFANIUS, 

being  only  16.34  per  cent,  of  total  income  for  1906,  a  reduction  of  1.46  per  cent. 
over    1905. 

"  One   of  the  very   best  Companies    that    we    have    examined,    The    Mutual 
Company,  and  the  one  that  showed  fewer  shortcoming's  than  any  of  the  others." 

— Mr.   Kent,   of   the   Insurance  Commission,  verbatim  report,  page  2904. 

37  YEARS'   RECORD 

BESVIiTS  SFEAK  IiOUDER  THAN  WOBDS. 

Total  Payments  for  Death  Claims,  Matured   Endowments,    Surren- 
dered   Policies,    etc ?  7,476,529.26 

Add  present  Assets    10,385,539.84 

Amount  paid   to  policyholders  and  held   for    them $17,862,069.10 

Total    Premiums    received    17,338,715.05 

Excess  of  Assets  and  payments  to  policyholders      over     Fremium 

receipts $523,354.05 

For   Agency,    Circulars    or   Information,    write 

WII.I.IAM  J.  T-WXSS,  MANAGES. 
570    GRANVIIiIiE    STREET  VANCOUVER,    B.    C. 


Write 
onr  new 
free  circular: 


Salaried 
Positions 

For  Learners 


It  shows  how  we  prepare  young  men 
Biid  women  to  earn  good  Balariesin  po- 
sitions thut  require  special  knowledge. 
Itte'lshow  you  ciin  obtain  a  salaried  po- 
sition  In  your  diosen   profession,  trade  or 
business,  and  support  yourself  while  learning 
how  to  earn  more.    You  can  becomea 

Mechanical  Engineer. 
Electrician,  Architect 

2.50,000  students  and  graduates  In  Mechanical, 
Klectrical,  Steam,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering;  Ar- 
chUeelore ;  Drawing  and  Designing  ;  Lettering ; 
CliemlBtry;  Telegraphy;  Xelephony;  Teaching;  Steno- 
graphy; Book-keeping;  Kngllsh  Branches.  When 
writing,  state  subject  In  which  Interested. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS, 

Established  189i.  Caoita',  $1,500,000 
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Vancouver 
College  of 
Music 


JAS.  H    SMITH, 

(MUSICaL    DIRECTOR.) 


COMPETENT    Staff 

All  Branches  of  Music  Taught 


Address  : 

745  Dunsmuir  Street 

Phone  A  1885;  Corner  Howe 
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W. 
Room  11,  Arcade 


COULTt-R 

VANCOUVER,  B. 


A  Model  Music  Store 

is  that  of  the 

MONTELIUS 

PIANO  liOUSE,   LIMITED 


In  Its  New  WareroorT)S  at 


441  HastiQgs  Street,  Vancouver 

9>— X       /- *^' 


To  see  these  beautiful  warerooms  and  parlors,  is  to  appreciate  what  the 
youngest,  yet  most  up-to-date  firm  has  done  in  Vancouver  and  British  Columbia 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  music  business.  Everything  in  music  in  stock,  from  the 
best  pianos  made  in  the  world,  to  the  little  Jews   Harp. 

All  makes  of  TALKING  MACHINES  and  records.  A  very  neat  sales- 
room is  devoted  to  this  department  exclusively. 

One  parlor  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  NEW  ART  BELL  PIANOS, 
another  one  to  the  old  reliable  and  standard  HAINES  BROS.  PIANOS,  an- 
other to  tlie  KNABE  GRANDS  and  UPRIGHTS.  And  last  but  not  least, 
one  devoted  entirely  to  the  POPULAR  AUTONOLA,  the  best  and  most  human 
Player  Piano  that  is  made,  and  also  ELECTRIC  PIANOS  of  various  makes. 

The  ind)iic  are  cordially  invited  t(j  call  at  this  modern  Palace  of  Music.  We 
believe  every  citizen  of  Vancouver  will  appreciate  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to  advance  the  music  ccjnditions  in  British  Columbia  by  this  yonng  but  most 
iiu-r><clic    1 1  )nse. 


"  If  the  Piano  Came  From  Montelius' 
It  Is  All  Right," 

Is   a   trite   saying  and  almost  a  household  word  in  British   Columbia. 

Some   of  the   splendid  Pianos  we  are  carrying  in  large  assortments  of  styles. 

The  "NEW  ART"  BELL,  popular  with  all  musical  people  wherever  the 
British    Flag   floats.     A    strictly    Canadian    piano. 

The  old  Standard  HAINES  BROS,  PATTI'S  FAVORITE  HOME  UP- 
RIGHT PIANO,  established  in  New  York  in  1851. 

THE    MARSHALL    and    WENDELL,    established  in    1853,   so   popular   in 
Eastern  Canada  and  throughout  the  United  States. 
•  THESE  LAST  TWO  MAKES  ARE  NOW  ALSO  BUILT  IN  CANADA. 

THE  ARMSTRONG,  built  by  the  largest  and  wealthiest  Piano  Makers  in 
the  world.  , 

All  of  the  above  Pianos  have  FULL  METAL  PLATES  and  BUSHED 
TUNING  PINS,  which  keep  the  Piano  in  tune  much  longer  and  better  than 
the   ordinary   old   fashioned   way,  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  instrument. 

Just  to  demonstrate  one  of  our  original  plans,  and  so  that  no  home  need  be 
without  a  good  Piano,  we  are  selling  splendid  LARGE  FULL  SCALE  UP- 
RIGHT GRAND  PIANOS  for 

$300,  $325,  $365  and  $385 

These  are  well  built  Pianos  that  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
musical   home. 

Easy  terms  are  given  and  prices  that  will  not  require  a  life  mortgage  to 
liquidate. 

"TO  HAVE  BEEN  FIRST  MEANS  ANTIQUITY,  BUT  TO  HAVE 
BECOME    FIRST     MEANS     MERIT."     We  know  that  we  MERIT  all  of  the 

splendid  success  our  up-to-date   Business  methods  have  brought  to  our   House. 

REMEMBER  OUR  NEW  STORE  IS  AT  441  HASTINGS  STREET, 
VANCOUVER,  ALMOST  OPPOSITE   OUR  OLD   LOCATION. 

MONTELIUS  PIANO  HOUSE,  LIMITED 

Our  36  years'  practical  experience  in  Piano  business  is  of  value  to  Piano 
buyers. 
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LIMITED 


558  GRANVILLE  ST-,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
44  GOVERNMENT  ST.,      VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


The  Oldest  Music  House 
in  British  Columbia. 


I 


Pianos,  Organs  and 
Musical  Merchandise 

B.   C.  Wholesale  Jobbers  and  Retail   Dealers  for   Columbia   Graphopliones 
and  Records;    Edison  Phonographs  and  Supplies. 

DEALERS    WANTED    IN    EVERY    TOWN. 

WRITE   FOR  TERMS. 
STEINWAY  PIANOS 
--NEW    SCALE    WILLIAMS    PIANOS 
NORDHEIMER  PIANOS 
DOMINION  PIANOS 
PALMER   PIANOS 
IN    GOOD ~  ^°^^  °"  ^^^^  Monthly  Terms  of  Payment. 

COMPANY 
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Henry  Birks 
&  Sons,  Ltd. 


Jewellers  and 

Silversmiths, 


GEO.  E.  TROREY, 

Managing   Director 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


The  latest  novelties,  also  such  lines 
as  clocks  and  art  goods  where  the 
European  manufacturers  excell  are 
daily  arriving. 

We  aim  to  carry  an  exclusive  stock 
^  which  will  prevent  all  chances  of 
duplication.  Our  great  experience  and 
business  connection  enable  us  to  procure  the  best  and  latest  designs  at 
the  lowest  prices  which  in  turn  our  patrons  benefit  by.  When  you  purchase 
from  us  you  feel  certain  that  the  value  of  the  article  is  there  as  represented. 


DIAMOND  JEWELLERY,  WATCHES,  STERLING  SILVER,  SILVER 
PLATE,  CUT  GLASS,  CHINA,  CLOCKS,  ART  GOODS,  ETS. 


i 


t 
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WRITE   FOR   CATALOGUE. 
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KODAKS,  $5  to  $ioo 
BROWNIES,  $1  to  $9 

THE  KODAK 
STORY 

i)f  summer  days  grows  in  charm  as  the 
months  go  by — ifs  always  interesting — it's 
personal — it  tells  of  the  places,  the  people  and 
the  incidents  from  your  point  of  view — just 
as  you  saw  them. 

And  it's  an  easy  story  to  record,  for  the 
Kodak  works  at  the  bidding  of  the  merest 
novice.  There  is  no  dark-room  for  any  part 
of  Kodak  work,  it's  all  simple.  Press  the 
button — do  the  rest — or  leave  it  to  another — 
just  as  you  please. 

The  Kodak  catalogue  tells  the  details.  Call 
for  one  or  send  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  mail  it  to  you  free. 

WILL  MARSDEN 

665  Granville  St..  Vancouver.  ::       ::       ::      THE  KODAK  SPECIALIST. 


MENS  AND  BOYS 
FINE  SUITS  AND  FURNISHINGS 


now  one  of  the  oldest  established  houses  in  Vancouver. 


MAIL    ORDERS 

receive  special  attention,  and  are  despatched  the  same  day  as  received.  We 
arc  sole  agents  for  20TH  CENTURY  BRAND  GARMENTS  in  this  city.  Send 
for  measurement  blanks  and  samples. 

We  have  the  largest   Boys'   Department  on  the   Coast. 
Write   us   for   information   which  will  be  cheerfully  supplied. 


\. 


CLUBB  &  STEWART 

309   to   315    Hastings    St.    W.       VANCOUVER. 
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The  Sign  of  the  Clock. 
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SOUVENIRS 
IN  GOLD. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  something 
better  than  the  ordinary  souvenir  should  in- 
spect our  many  new  creations  in  Nugget 
Jewellery,  designed  by  our  own  Artist. 

The  nugget  is  typical  of  B.  C.  The  past 
history,  and  even  the  present,  being  permeated 
with  the  influence  of  the  nugget  over  men. 


We  are  making  the  Canadian  Maple  Leaf 
and  Coats-of-Arms,  in  Brooches,  Stick-pins, 
Spoons,  etc.,  in  natural  tinted-colored  enamel, 
on   14  and  18  kt.  gold. 

Tiie  manufacture  of  this  jewellery  requires 
the  experienced  and  artistic  goldsmith,  which 
our  friends  in  Great  Britain  and  across  the 
line  will   appreciate. 


Our  great  line  of  fine  Sterling  Silver  Sou- 
venirs cannot  be  matched  west  of  Toronto. 
We  carry  the  choice  designs  of  all  the  eastern 
manufacturers. 


-=£      Wiiic  for  illustrated  catalogue— It's  Free. 


Henry  Birks  &  Sons 


LiniTED 


THE  JEWELLERS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 
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GEO.  E.  TROREY, 

Manaj^ioK  Director. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CI.ASSI7IEI>  ADVERTISING  TOU  CAN  OB- 
TAIN PUBLICITY  FOR  lITTIiE  COST.  THE  RATES  ARE  ONIiy  25  CENTS 
PER  IiINE  PER  INSERTION;  SMAIiIiEST  SPACE  ACCEPTED,  FOUR  I^INES; 
IiARQEST  SPACE  FOR  ONE  ADVERTISEMENT,  TWEIiVE  I.INES.  CASH 
MUST  ACCOMPANY  AI.I.  ORDERS.  FORMS  CI.OSE  lOTH  OF  EACH  MONTH. 
ADDRESS  MANAG-ER,  CI.ASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  WEST- 
WARD  HO!,   536  HASTINGS   STREET,   VANCOUVER,   B.    C. 


FARM    I.ANDS. 

Northern  British  Columbia.  Party  controlling 
2,560  acres  first-class  Ranching  Land  in  the 
Ootsa  Lake  district,  desirous  of  stocking 
same,  wishes  an  experienced  partner  with 
about  $25,000;  or  will  sell  at  $7.50  per  acre 
on  good  terms.  Apply  B.  C.  Land  Specialist, 
P.    O.    Box   233,   Vancouver,   B.   C. 

Northern  British  Columbia.  Agricultural  and 
Ranching  Land  in  Bulkley,  Nechaco,  and 
Ootsa  Lake  districts,  for  sale  at  $7.50  per 
acre.  Reduced  prices  and  terms  to  settlers. 
Full  particulars  from  B.  C.  Land  Specialist, 
P.  O.   Box   233,   Vancouver,   B.   C. 

We  have  a  select  list  of  Fruit  and  Farm 
Lands  In  the  New  Westminster  District, 
ranging  in  price  from  $10.00  per  acre  up. 
Maiion,  McFarland  &  Mahon,  Ltd.,  Invest- 
ment   Brokers,    Vancouver. 

Victoria  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands.  Write  for 
"Home  List"  and  information.  R.  S.  Day, 
4  4    Fort    St..   Victoria.    B.   C. 

Kettle  Valley  10-acre  Fruit  Farms  have  the 
Boll.  water  and  climate  to  grow  fruit  at  a 
profit.  Write  today  for  particulars.  A. 
Eraklne.  Smith  &  Co..  Grand  Forks,  B.  C. 

Orchard  Tracts  in  the  Nanaimo  District,  from 
>170  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  A.  E.  Planta, 
Ltd.,   Nanaimo,  B.  C. 


For  Sale — Locators'  rights  to  a  well  located 
fjuarter-sectlon  (160  acres)  on  Porcher 
Island.  In  close  proximity  to  Prince  Rupert, 
the  Pacific  Terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway.  Stanley  Boys.  Suite  3  Old 
isafe   Bloc-k.   Vamouver.   13,   C. 


ABSATER'B    SUPFUES. 

Importers  and  dealers  in  Assav  Supplies.     The 
B.    C.    Assay    &    Chemical    Supply    Co.,    Ltd 
Pender  St..   Vancouver.   B.   C. 

OFFICE    FIXTURES   BUIIiT. 

We  mannfiirturc  .st,,,i-,  Oilico.  Bank,  Church, 
Barber  Shop  and  Hotel  Bar  Fixtures  and 
Furniture.  The  V.  B.  C.  Novelty  Works,  1002 
Granville  St.,    Vancouver.    B.   C. 


MINING   STOCKS. 

Mining  Stocks  bought  and  sold  on  commission. 
List  your  B.  C.  shares  with  me.  H.  J. 
Thorne,  Stock  Broker,  25  Davis  Chambers, 
Vancouver. 

FURRIERS. 

Now's  the  time,  have  your  furs  renovated; 
tanning  and  mounting;  furs  stored,  moth 
proof,  prices  right.  San  Francisco  Fur  Co., 
919    Granville    St.,    Vancouver. 

HARNESS  TOOIiS. 

For  Sale — Complete  Sett  of  Harness  Tools. 
Best  American  (Osborne)  make,  and  nearly 
new.     Apply    P.    Q.    Box    1243,    Vancouver. 

OASOI.INE    MARINE    ENGINES. 

For  Sale — 40  ft.  full  cabin  length,  25  h.p. 
4-cycle  engine,  electric  lights,  stove  and 
sleeping  accommodations.  Pric  $2,800.00.  A. 
W.  Le  Page,  667  Granville  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.   C. 

KODAKS. 

I  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Kodaks  and 
Photographic  Supplies  in  British  Columbia. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Will  Marsden,  The 
Kodak   Specialist,  Vancouver,   B.   C. 

TIMBER    NOTICES   ADVERTISED. 

Timber  Cruisers,  Land  Locators  and  Mill 
Companies  will  save  time,  worry  and  ex- 
pense by  having  us  place  your  legal  adver- 
tisements. P.  F.  Goodenrath  &  Co.,  Suite 
3,  Old   Safe  Block,  Vancouver,   B.  C. 

TIMBER    IiAND    WANTED. 

I  have  capital  to  purchase  timber.  If  needed 
will  advance  money  to  cruisers  to  pay  for 
advertising  or  licen.sies.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
Suite  1  and  2,  Jones  Buik^ng,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 


MODEi;S    OF    INVENTIONS. 

Patentees  can  have  their  models  of  inventions 
designed,  built  or  perfected  by  us.  Van- 
couver Model  Machine  and  Cycle  Works. 
980  Granville  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


ADVERTISING   SECTIOI^,   WESTWARD   HO!   MAGAZK^E 

MAGAZINE    CANVASSERS.  SEAIi   ESTATE. 

The  Westward  Ho!  Magazine  offers  an  excep-  Victoria  Realty  offers  a  judicious  investment, 
tional  opportunity  for  students  to  profitably  We  have  some  particularly  fine  residence 
employ  their  vacation  time  in  soliciting  for  sites  on  the  sea  front;  acreage  on  the  out- 
subscribers.  For  particulars  address:  Sub-  skirts  and  good  inside  business  property, 
scription  Manager,   this   Magazine.  The  Pacific  Coast  Realty  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Ladies   who  have  spare  time  can  utilize  it  by 

obtaining  subscribers   to   the  Westward  Ho!  Vancouver   Rural   and   Urban   Realty   will   pay 

Magazine.     Light     employment;     good     pay.  investigation.     Our  lists  are  at  your  disposal 

Address:     Subscription    Manager,     thisMaga-  by    writing.     York    &    Mitchell,    Real    Estate 

zine.  Brokers,   Hastings   St.  W.,   Vancouver. 


AUCTIONEESS 

We    conduct    auctions    of    Household    Goods, 


CAMP  OUTFITS 

wn     Sleep 
J   pairs    of 
ville  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  1243,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Real  Estate  and  Live  Stock  anywhere  in  the       New     Eider-down     Sleeping     Comforter,      8x8, 
Province.  Kingsford,  Smith  &  Co.,  860  Gran-  equal   to    two   pairs    of  blankets.     P.   O.   Box 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  success  of  the  first  number  of  Westward  Ho !  has  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  publishers.  Within  three  days  of  issue  the  first 
number  was  sold  out  in  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  and  stray  numbers  were 
being  collected  to  supply  the  most  urgent  enquiries.  This  large  demand  for 
the  magazine  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  advertising  support  has 
necessitated  the  printing  of  a  larger  magazine  which  will  have  double  the 
circulation  of  the  initial  number.  This  issue  consists  of  6o  pages  of  reading 
matter  and  20  pages  of  advertisements.  It  includes  a  splendidly  illustrated 
article  on  the  International  Yacht  Race,  which  is  our  leading  feature,  and 
which  contains  the  first  authentic  description  of  the  race,  for  the  Alexandra 
Cup.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  a  series  of  photographic  studies  of 
British  Columbia  scenery.  The  balance  of  the  number  consists  of  articles 
on  matters  of  public  interest  and  short  stories,  all  by  Western  writers  and 
specially  written  for  Westward  Ho! 

The  September  number  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  departments  will 
contain  some  specially  interesting  features;  the  Hon.  Richard  McBride 
will  contribute  an  article  ^n  "  My  First  Impressions  of  the  Motherland." 
An  expert  article  on  the  "  Awakening  of  the  Royal  City,"  with  illustrations 
of  New  Westminster  taken  by  our  own  artist.  Mrs.  Beanlands  will  contri- 
bute another  of  her  popular  Art  Sketches.  There  will  be  an  illustrated 
article  on  "  Lumbering,"  by  Arthur  V.  Kenah.  Mr.  John  Kyle,  A.  R.  C.  A., 
will  write  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  on  "  Home  Arts  and  Crafts," 
(illustrated).  The  Editor  will  continue  his  chatty  articles  on  "  Men  I  Have 
Met,"  featuring  the  popular  and  genial  Irish  leader,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor. 
Mrs.  Annie  Dalton  will  be  responsible  for  a  very  interesting  and  whimsical 
ghost  story  and  there  will  be  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  short  stories  by 
popular  writers.  "  Community  Promotion  "  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Percy  G.  Godenrath,  and  a  financial  expert  will 
write  on  Banking  and  Trust  business,  with  special  reference  to  the  important 
assistance  of  the  latter  in  building  up  the  West. 


SOME  GOOD  PREMIUMS 

FOR 
WILLING   WORKERS. 


HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  bright  boys  and  girls  to  obtain 
useful  articles  during  holiday  time. 

The  WESTWARD  HO!  Magazine  will  give  a  prize  of  a  Gold  Mounted 
Fountain  Pen,  complete  with  King  Klip,  value  $2.50,  to  the  boy  or  girl  or 
any  other  person  sending  in  six  annual  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

We  will  also  give  14k  Gold  Cuff  Links,  or  a  14k  Scarf  Pin,  or  a  Fine 
Enamel  Flower  Crescent  Brooch,  with  Two  Whole  Pearls,  or  any  other 
article  to  the  value  of  $5.00  to  the  person  sending  in  twelve  subscriptions. 

AND 

to  the  person  sending  in  twenty  subscriptions  we  will  give  a  very  beautiful 
WALTHAM  WATCH  in  a  Sterling  Silver  Case,  value  $8.00. 

The  above  articles  are  not  cheap  trash  jewellery,  but  first-class  articles 
chosen  from  the  catalogue  of  Henry  Birks  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Jewellers, 
Vancouver.  But  the  sender  of  such  subscriptions  may  choose  any  other 
article  to  the  value  mentioned  from  the  same  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
by  the  firm  on  application. 


MONEY  ORDERS,  CHEQUES,  ETC.,  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO 

The  Westward  Ho!  Publishing  Company 

536  HASTINGS  STREET,  VANCOUVER. 


The  daily  press  is  discuss- 
Brown  and  ing  with  all  seriousness  the 
White.  subject   of   Oriental   immi- 

gration and  the  favourite 
headline  with  journals  not  notoriously 
yellow  is  "The  Japanese  Menace."  It 
is  a  subject  which  requires  quiet  thought 
rather  than  loud  expression.  The  Spec- 
tator appeals  to  the  British  public  and 
press  to  do  their  utmost  to  promote  a 
peaceful  and  enduring  solution  of  the 
American- Japanese  problem — the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  tactful  influence  of  the  ally, 
and  the  press  by  the  avoidance  of  any 
comment  that  might  prove  to  be  an  em- 
barassing  precedent  in  the  future.  This 
is  excellent  advice,  and  while  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  people  from  the 
higher  platform  on  which  Imperial  mat- 
ters are  debated,  it  is  none  the  less 
apposite  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  Pro- 
vincial interests.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  utilizing  Mongolian  labour  in 
connection  with  those  public  works  which 
are  essential  to  the  rapid  development  of 
the  Province,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  main- 
taining British  Columbia,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  Canada,  as  a  white  man's  coun- 
try. Even  capitalists  and  contractors 
who  are  most  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  low  grade  labour  in  order  the  more 
quickly  to  realize  the  profits  of  their  in- 
vestment are  outspoken  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  only  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
in  specific  instances  they  have  offered 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Rhodesia,  and  ar- 


range for  deportation  within  a  limited 
time.  If  carefully  and  closely  examined, 
the  issue  narrows  down  to  one  or  two 
points ;  the  shortage  of  labour  being  ad- 
mitted as  now  it  must,  the  first  question 
is  from  what  source  can  it  be  supplied. 
If  from  the  white  races,  it  becomes  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Government  to  ex- 
haust every  means  of  securing  this  class 
of  labour,  before  even  tentatively  per- 
mitting the  wholesale  immigration  of 
Mongolians.  Up  to  date  no  serious  ef- 
fort has  been  made  by  the  B.  C.  Govern- 
ment to  bring  white  men  in.  This  is  not 
altogether  the  fault  of  the  Government, 
although  it  must  take  the  responsibility. 
If  organized  labour  had  been  more  rea- 
sonable and  less  hostile,  there  is  every 
probability  that  at  least  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  labourers  and  settlers  would 
have  been  brought  into  the  Province  this 
season  by  the  Salvation  Army.  The  as- 
tonishing inrush  of  Japs  during  the  last 
three  months  has  opened  everyone's  eyes, 
and  has  probably  convinced  the  labour 
leaders  that  for  once  at  any  rate  they 
were  lacking  in  prescience  when  they 
condemned  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment. With  5,000  Japs  brought  in  this 
year  and  5,000  more  on  the  way,  the 
object  lesson  is  beginning  to  have  its 
effect  and  white  labour,  even  if  brought 
through  the  agency  of  the  Salvation 
Army  appears  far  less  obnoxious  than  it 
did  about  the  time  of  the  last  Provincial 
election.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
question  at  close  quarters  believe  that  a 
more  vigorous  policy  along  the  same  lines 
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would  within  a  year  or  two  solve  the 
problem  and  check  Japanese  immigra- 
tion, if  not  stop  it  altogether.  The  fact 
that  so  many  Japs  have  been  able  to  find 
employment',  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
heavy 'head  tax  Chinamen  are  beginning 
to  come  in  in  considerable  numbers,  no 
less  than  eighty  arriving  in  one  batch, 
and  paving  $560  each  for  the  privilege 
of  staying  here,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  there  is  an  unsatisfied  demand.  The 
Government  is  face  to  face  with  a  diffi- 
culty. Whilst  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
impose  the  same  restriction  upon  Jap- 
anese as  upon  Chinese  immigration,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  more  can  be 
eflFected  with  the  Government  of  the  for- 
mer country  than  the  latter  by  recourse 
to  tactful  diplomacy.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  hesitate  to  exercise 
its  influence  through  this  channel  in  the 
interests  both  of  the  Province  and  the 
Dominion.  The  local  Government  dis- 
regarding sectional  prejudice  and  inter- 
ested opposition,  should  initiate  a  broad 
scheme  looking  to  a  much  larger  influx 
of  white  labour  than  has  yet  been  con- 
templated. The  project  should  be  de- 
vised and  carried  out  by  the  Government 
so  that  the  mistakes  of  the  Dominion  im- 
migration department  may  not  be  repeat- 
ed, and  in  order  that  Government  con- 
trol may  be  absolute.  Such  a  scheme 
will  require  substantial  aid,  and  if  the 
Province  is  determined  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable to  exclude  Mongolians,  it  can 
only  do  so  effectively  if  it  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  bringing  in  men  of  our 
own  race.  The  present  difficulty  has 
been  created  by  the  unparalleled  rapid- 
ity of  development  throughout  the  Do- 
minion. Gigantic  industrial  and  trans- 
portation works  have  multiplied  at  such 
a  rate  that  the  shrewdest  business  man 
and  the  most  sagacious  statesman  alike 
have  found  their  anticipations  far  out- 
stripped. The  country  is  clamouring  for 
railways  and  roads ;  without  these,  its 
forests,  mines,  and  illimitable  agricultural 
lands  cannot  be  exploited.  Canada  must 
be  content  cither  to  wait  or  to  organize 
immigration  upon  more  extensive  and 
attractive  lines,  and  since  the  average  Ca- 
nadian refuses  to  wait,  there  is  obviously 
no  alternative.  Meanwhile  the  problem 
is  more  acute  in  British  Columbia  than 
in  any  ])art  of  the  Domini(.n,  especially 


in  view  of  its  geographical  position  and 
the  alarming  influx  of  Mongolians.  The 
situation  calls  for  wise  and  careful  hand- 
ling. The  interests  involved  are  local, 
national  and  Imperial.  They  are  in  safe 
hands,  the  solution  will  be  found  along 
the  lines  indicated,  but  it  will  be  reached 
all  the  sooner  if  public  opinion  asserts 
itself  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press 
in  favour  of  the  policy  which  the  local 
Government  indicated  six  months  ago, 
and  wdiich  by  their  recent  contract  they 
are  apparently  about  to  put  into  opera- 
tion. 


The  Fuel 
Question. 


Although  jt  is  still  mid- 
summer, there  are  ominous 
whisperings  to  the  effect 
that  the  coming  winter  may 
find  Western  Canada  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  fuel.  This  may  or  may  not 
happen,  but  it  is  never  too  soon  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock  and  in  view  of  recent 
experiences,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
that  winter  will  find  us  well  supplied 
with  coal.  It  is  a  standing  anomaly  that 
the  Province  containing  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  coal  deposits  in 
the  world  should  be  threatened  with  a 
fuel  famine,  and  it  is  quite  as  strange  a 
circumstance  that  capital  has  been  so 
slow  in  realizing  what  a  splendid  field  for 
investment  coal  mining  offers.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  while  millions  have  been 
lost  in  metalliferous  mining,  and  while 
millions  have  been  made  in  British  Co- 
lumbia in  coal  mining,  and  while  not  a 
single  enterprise  of  the  latter  class  has 
failed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  interest 
capitalists  in  developing  our  coal  areas. 
Probably  labour  troubles  have  acted  as 
a  deterrent,  but  these  are  likely  to  be 
less  serious  in  the  future,  and  much  may 
be  expected  from  Mr.  Lemieux'  Concil- 
iation Act  in  the  direction  of  preventing 
and  settling  strikes.  In  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass,  in  the  Elk  Valley,  in  the  Nicola  and 
Similkameen  Valleys,  and  on  Vancouver 
Island  are  enormous  deposits  of  coal  in 
the  virgin  state,  conveniently  situated  for 
the  market  and  only  awaiting  the  neces- 
sary capital  and  skill  to  yield  all  that  is 
required  for  local  use,  and  a  large  sur- 
]ilus  for  exportation.  The  Government 
would  be  rendering  a  service  to  the  Pro- 
vince if  it  undertook  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  available  coal  deposits,  and  issued 
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reliable  bulletins  setting-  forth  all  the 
available  data  which  could  be  gathered 
concerning  them.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  capital  will  seek  its  own  invest- 
ment, that  is  true,  but  it  can  be  encour- 
aged and  assisted,  and  in  no  way  more 
surely  than  by  the  furnishing  of  reliable 
data.  There  is  one  other  point  which 
should  not  be  overlooked ;  it  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  both  in  this 
Province  and  throughout  the  North- 
West,  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  all  the 
coal  produced  in  Western  Canada  is  ex- 
ported. It  is  certain  that  the  various 
local  Governments  will  either  have  to 
stimulate  production  by  encouraging 
capital,  or  undertake  Government  oper- 
ation ;  or  restrict  and,  if  necessary,  entire- 
ly prohibit  exportation.  Our  own  people 
must  be  supplied,  they  have  the  first 
claim,  and  it  is  none  too  soon  even  in 
August  to  make  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing winter,  since  the  production  of  coal 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  greater  than  last 
winter,  whilst  the  number  of  consumers 
must  have  increased  according  to  the  im- 
migration returns  at  least  100,000. 


Vancouver  Island  is  the 
Vancouver  centre  of  interest  among 
Island.  those    who    are    watching 

keenly  the  development  of 
British  Columbia.  Many  things  have 
recently  transpired  to  stimulate  this  in- 
terest, but  undoubtedly  the  chief  factor 
is  the  activity  of  the  C.  P.  R.  When  this 
corporation  acquired  the  E.  &  N.  Rail- 
way, it  could  safely  be  predicted  that 
the  purchase  was  but  the  first  link  in  a 
chain  which  would  ultimately  bind  Van- 
couver to  the  mainland,  and  bring  about 
the  exploitation  of  its  splendid  natural 
resources.  This  prediction  is  being  ful- 
filled earlier  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  second  link  in  the  chain 
was  the  erection  of  a  large  up-to-date 
hotel  in  Victoria.  The  third  link  the 
placing  of  a  number  of  survey  parties 
in  the  field  to  locate  a  route  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  E.  &  N.  Railway  North 
and  West  of  Nanaimo.  The  fourth  link 
is  about  to  be  forged  as  indicated  by 
the  announcement  of  Mr.  Arthur  Piers, 
head  of  the  Company's  Steamship  De- 


partment, that  an  Empress  liner  of  the 
same  class  as  those  which  have  estab- 
lished the  Atlantic  record  between 
Queenstown  and  Halifax,  will  at  once  be 
built  for  the  Pacific  trade.  These  are 
but  the  bare  outlines  of  a  far-reaching 
policy,  which  involves  the  clearing  and 
settlement  of  enormous  areas  of  agricul- 
tural land  in  the  E.  &  N.  belt,  railway 
connection  with  Alberni,  railway  exten- 
sion to  the  extreme  North  of  the  Island, 
and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  a  railway 
and  steamship  terminus  on  Quatsino 
Sound.  This  latter  decision  which,  al- 
though not  ofiicially  announced,  is  prac- 
tically assured  by  the  recent  visit  of  Mr. 
MacNicol,  the  General  Manager,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  future  of  Vancouver  Island. 
If  any  other  point  had  been  chosen,  its 
future  would  have  been  imperilled,  be- 
cause it  possesses  the  greatest  natural 
advantages,  and  therefore  will  be  most 
conducive  to  the  building  up  of  the 
Oriental  trade  and  the  all  Imperial  route 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Island  and 
the  Province  so  largely  depend.  With 
an  up-to-date  ferry  either  across  Sey- 
mour Narrows  or  some  other  point  not 
far  distant,  and  speedy  railway  connec- 
tion with  Quatsino  Sound,  traffic  to  the 
Orient  will  be  brought  twenty-four  hours 
nearer  to  Yokohoma  than  is  possible  from 
Vancouver  or  Victoria.  To  select  Quat- 
sino Sound  is  not  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  either  of  these  cities,  they  will 
still  be  great  sea-ports,  especially  the  for- 
mer, but  when  it  comes  to  an  all-round 
the  world  route  every  hour  counts,  and 
if  there  is  to  be  a  Southern  port,  com- 
peting with  Prince  Rupert,  and  near 
enough  to  benefit  Vancouver  and  Vic- 
toria and  so  divert  traffic  to  them,  no 
place  of  equal  merit  with  Quatsino  Sound 
could  be  seleceted.  What  with  the  pre- 
sent unprecedented  activity  in  locating 
timber  claims,  preparing  for  the  erection 
of  lumber  and  pulp  mills,  for  the  clearing 
of  agricultural  land,  and  for  railway  con- 
struction, to  say  nothing  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  coal  and  mineral  areas,  the  pros- 
pects for  a  time  of  general  prosperity 
on  Vancouver  Island  is  of  the  brightest. 


THE  unexpected  has  happened.  A 
young  Seattle  boy,  scarcely  at- 
tained to  his  majority,  has  de- 
signed and  built  a  yacht  with 
which  he  sailed  and  defeated  a  yacht 
from  the  drafting  boards  of  the  famous 
Fife  of  Fairlie.  Of  Ted  Geary  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  has  awakened  to  find 
himself  famous ;  for  although  it  is  of 
course  ])reniature  to  form  an  estimate  of 
his  work  from  this  one  yacht  and  this 
one  race,  still  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
best  yacht  ever  turned  out  of  Vancouver, 
has  had  to  lower  it's  colors  in  two  out  of 
three  races  to  Geary's  "Spirit." 

The  occasion  was  the  Annual  Regatta 
of  the  North-Western  International 
Yacht  Racing  .Association  held  at  Seattle, 
Washingt<jn,  during  the  first  week  in 
July,  1907. 

At  the  conference  of  representatives 
of  the  various  yacht  clubs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Seattle  in  December  of 
last  year,  the  International  Rating  Rule 
of  London  was  adopted  as  the  rating 
rule  of  the  Association ;  and  the  29-foot 
class  selected  as  the  International  Chal- 
lenge class. 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  British  Columbia  in  recognition  of 
what  had  been  done,  presented  to  the 
Royal  Vancouver  Yacht  Club  for  per- 
petual International  competition,  the 
"Alexandra  Cup."  The  Deed  of  Gift 
requires,   among  other   things,   that  the 


cup  shall  be  raced  for  by  two  yachts,  one 
representing  a  yacht  club  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  one  representing 
a  yacht  club  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
both  belonging  to  the  Association.  Pro- 
fessionalism is  absolutely  barred  and  the 
contest  consists  in  winning  the  best  two 
out  of  a  series  of  three  races. 

The  date  set  for  the  first  competition 
for  this  trophy  was  the  date  of  the  An- 
nual Regatta  of  the  Association  held  at 
Seattle  in  July  last. 

In  December  last,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Fife,  Jr.,  of  Fairlie,  who  kindly 
consented  to  design  for  me  a  29-foot 
cutter  for  light  weather  racing,  to  defend 
this  trophy.  The  matter  was  then  taken 
up  by  a  .syndicate  of  the  Royal  Van- 
couver Yacht  Club,  the  designs  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Vancouver  Shipyards, 
Limited,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
June  28th,  little  Eileen  Graveley  broke 
a  bottle  of  champagne  over  the  bows  of 
the  most  beautiful  yacht  that  ever  took 
to  the  water  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  chris- 
tening her  the  "Ailexandra."  One  week 
was  spent  in  outfitting  and  rigging  her 
and  she  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon- 
orary Commodore  W.  E.  Graveley.  Only 
three  short  weeks  remained  for  the  tun- 
ing-up  process.  On  her  third  day  out 
her  mast  buckled  and  three  days  were 
lost  stepping  the  new  one.  She  behaved 
well,  appeared  to  be  a  little  tender,  but 
ran   away  from  everything   in  the  fleet 
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and  her  skipper  considered  that  no  try- 
out  races  were  necessary. 

The  hopes  of  Vancouver  yachtsmen 
ran  high,  and  when,  on  Wednesday,  June 
24th,  she  left  for  Seattle  in  tow  of  the 
tug  "Linda,"  there  was  not  a  man  who 
saw  her  but  believed  to  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  that  she  was  invincible. 


andra"  in  construction  and  smaller  in 
her  main  dimensions,  she  did  not  look 
equal  to  the  task  of  defeating  the  "Alex- 
andra." The  "Spirit"  is  41.6  feet  over- 
all compared  to  the  "Alexandra's"  46 
feet ;  2"]  feet  on  the  water  line  compared 
to  the  "Alexandra's"  29  feet.  She  car- 
ried 4,800  lbs.  of  lead  while  the  "Alex- 


The  "  Spirit,"  the  Successful  Challenger  for  the  Alexandra  Cup. 


In  Seattle,  different  conditions  ob- 
tained. Scott  Calhoun  had  faith  in  young 
Geary  and  organized  a  syndicate  which 
allowed  him  to  go  ahead  with  his  chal- 
lenger. All  spring  the  young  designer 
worked  on  his  ideal,  with  a  crew  of  the 
best  ship's  carpenters  obtainable.  The 
"Spirit"  was  the  result. 

Considerably  lighter  than  the   "Alex- 


andra" carries  8,600,  and  compared  to 
the  "Alexandra's"  1,350  square  feet  of 
sail,  the  "Spirit"  carried  only  950  feet. 
Both  rigs  were  of  the  jib  and  mainsail 
type.  Geary's  sails  were  made  by  Wil- 
son &  Silsby  of  Boston.-  The  "Alex- 
andra's" by  R.  Soper  of  Hamilton,  Ont. 
The  "Spirit"  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
effects  of  fifteen  years'   development  in 
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vacht  designing  and  building  along  the  Geary  had  produced  a  challenger  worthv 

iine  of  the  famous  America's  Cup  de-  of  the  name.     She  bears  the  '  Spirit    of 

fenders,  with  her  measurements  adjusted  Seattle.                                 ,          ,        ,       j 

to  a  certain  extent  to  meet  the  conditions  The  "Alexandra     on  the  other  hand. 


The  "  Alexandra,"  the  Unsuccessful  Defender  of  the  Alexandra  Cup. 


of  the  new  rule  In  other  words,  she  is 
a  fine  keel  )aclit,  narrowed  in  her  beam 
and  lengthened  out  overall,  with  her  un- 
der body  filled  in  to  a  reasonable  extent. 


is  the  embodiment  of  the  new  ideal  in 
yacht  designing.  Fife  was  not  fettered 
by  the  old  rules,  but  was  designing  a 
yacht  according  to  his  own  notion  under 
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a  rule  which  he  was  instrumental  in 
having  introduced.  He  was  on  his  own 
ground  and  the  "Alexandra"  represents 
his  ideal  of  a  racing  cutter.  She  is  not 
a  fine  keel  yacht  and  her  draft  is  com- 
paratively small.  Her  long  drawn  out- 
lines and  beautifully  moulded  form  were 
alike  the  pride  of  her  supporters  and 
the  envy  of  her  opponents.  She  looked 
her  part,  a  thoroughbred. 


The  Crew  of  the  "Spirit." 

Geary  saw,  as  did  everyone,  if  he  was 
to  win,  seamanship  and  hard  drill  must 
do  it,  and  he  acted  accordingly.  For  a 
whole  month  he  lived  on  his  beloved 
"Spirit"  and  not  a  day  went  by  but 
he  put  her  through  everything  that  came 
by  him.  The  fact  that  the  two  yachts 
differed  so  essentially  in  design,  rendered 
doubly  interesting  the  contest  about  to 
take  place. 

Tuesday,  July  2nd,  broke  fine  and 
fair.  By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
nearly  two  hundred  yachts  and  launches 
were  hovering  near  the  starting  line.  The 
officials  were  very  successful  in  keeping 
the  course  clear.  The  breeze  which  had 
been  light  all  morning  dropped  to  al- 
most nothing  and  when  the  starting  gun 
fired  at  2.30  there  was  scarcely  enough 
of  it  left  to  waft  the  racers  across  the 
line.     The  "Spirit"  got  a  windward  po- 


sition and  pulled  away  a  few  lengths  at 
the  start  and  then  to  the  wonderment  of 
everyone  the  "Alexandra"  did  not  com- 
mence to  overhaul  her.  The  "Spirit"  in- 
creased her  lead  all  the  long  beat  out 
to  the  first  buoy  off  West  Point. 

It  seemed  unfortunate  that  the  "Alex- 
andra" had  never  been  ovei  the  course 
and  that  in  this,  the  first  of  the  series  of 
races  that  was  to  determine  the  yachting 
supremacy  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  she  was 
to  sail  the  course  for  the  first  time. 

From  the  first  buoy  to  Eagle  Harbor 
was  a  balloon  set  and  "Alexandra"  with 
every  sail  drawing  splendidly,  drew  up 
on  her  adversary,  but  did  not  overhaul 
her  entirely.  The  yachts  jibed  about  the 
Eagle  Harbor  buoy  and  ran  for  the 
finish.  It  seemed  that  "Alexandra" 
would  not  overtake  "Spirit,"  but  the 
finish  line  off  Alki  Point  was  in  a  dol- 
drum  in  which  the  "Spirit"  lay  but  a 
few  yards  from  the  buoy.  The  "Alex- 
andra" carried  the  breeze  and  was  ap- 
proaching on  her  adversary  sailing  two 
feet  to  the  "Spirit's"  one.  Entering  the 
doldrum,  she  carried  her  way  strongly 
and  it  seemed  as  if  she  would  snatch  the 
race  from  her  opponent's  grasp.    Wildest 


The  Crew  of  the  "  Alexandra." 

excitement  reigned.  Every  whistle  and 
siren  in  the  harbor  was  blowing.  The 
thousands  at  Luna  Park  added  their 
volume  of  cheers  to  the  hundreds  on  the 
steamers  and  yachts  which  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  race.     The  two  vachts  came 
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closer  and  closer  together  and  when  the 
"Alexandra's"  bowsprit  was  overlapping 
the  foot  of  the  "Spirit's"  jib,  the  line  was 
crossed  and  Geary  had  won  his  first  race. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  "Alex- 
andra" had  trouble  with  her  big  head- 
sails  on  the  last  leg  of  this  race.  The 
balloon  jib  had  apparently  got  foul  of 
the  stay  and  was  not  drawing  well.  It 
was  taken  down  and  after  what  seemed 
an  interminable  time  to  anxious  Cana- 
dian eyes  watching  her,  the  working  jib 
was  substituted.  Later  on  the  balloon 
jib  was  full  up  again. 

The  second  race  was  set  for  Friday, 
July  5th. 

The  "Alexandra"  had  not  left  her 
moorings  since  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
race,  but  on  Friday  was  hauled  up  and 
given  a  good  coat  of  black  lead  and  pol- 
ished until  her  under  body  looked  like 
shining  metal. 

I  A  good  breeze  was  blowing  from  the 
j  north  at  the  start  and  the  "Alexandra" 
I  held  the  "Spirit"  much  better  on  the  beat 
lout  to  windward.  The  "Spirit"  led, 
j  however,  around  the  first  buoy.  On  the 
'run  from  the  first  buoy  to  the  Eagle 
Harbour  buoy  'Alexandra"  overhauled 
"Spirit"  and  both  went  around  the  Eagle 
Harbour  buoy  together,  "Spirit"  in  the 
windward  position.  "Spirit"  hauled  out 
j  somewhat  to  windward.  "Alexandra" 
I  took  a  direct  course  to  the  finish  line. 
I  For  the  whole  four  miles  of  this  leg  the 
two  yachts  held  thefr  relative  positions 
until  the  "Spirit"  commenced  to  draw 
down  on  the  "Alexandra"  to  reach  the 
buoy,  when  the  "Alexandra"  pulled  out 
a  few  feet  in  the  lead  which  advantage 
she  held  across  the  finish  line,  thereby 
winning  the  second  race  of  the  series. 

Such  racing  as  this  had  not  been  seen 
before.  With  the  "Spirit"  winning  by 
three  seconds  on  Tuesday  and  the 
"Alexandra"  winning  by  two  seconds  on 
Friday.  Everybody  had  to  cheer  and 
the  defender  got  a  right  royal  welcome 
from  the  Americans.     As  can  be  guessed. 


the    Canadians    were    enthusiastic    over 
their  victory. 

The  final  race  was  set  for  1.30  on  the 
next  day,  Saturday,  July  6th.  The  old 
"Yosemite,"  which  had  been  following 
the  races,  carried  a  record  crowd  and 
several  other  steamers  were  chartered 
over  night.  Seattle  was  aroused.  By 
noon  the  breeze  which  had  been  quite 
fresh  in  the  morning  dropped  and  when 
the  starting  gun  fired  at  1.30  there  was 
very  little  of  it  left. 

The  "Alexandra"  got  the  best  of  the 
start.  She  crept  out  in  front  of  the 
"Spirit"  and  increased  her  lead  rapidly. 
When  the  yachts  went  about  on  the  first 
tack  after  leaving  the  starting  buoy,  the 
"Alexandra"  had  a  splendid  windward 
position  but  failed  to  keep  it  and  sagged 
rapidly  to  leeward.  "Spirit"  pulled  out 
a  long  lead  and  for  the  third  time 
rounded  the  West  Point  buoy  first.  This 
lead  the  "Alexandra"  was  unable  to 
overcome  on  the  run  to  the  Eagle  Har- 
bour buoy  and  on  the  run  from  Eagle 
Habour  to  the  finish,  neither  yacht 
gained  a  second,  "Spirit"  winning  by  over 
three  minutes.  This  decided  the  pos- 
session of  the  Alexandra  Cup  for  1907. 

The  results  of  the  Seattle  Yacht  Club 
Regatta  and  the  International  Associa- 
tion Regatta  were  more  favourable  to  the 
Canadians.  The  "Wideawake,"  owned 
and  sailed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Deane,  and 
"Dione,"  owned  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Maitland, 
of  the  Royal  Vancouver  Yacht  Club,  won 
the  36-ft.  class  and  the  26-ft.  class  prizes 
respectively,  in  the  Seattle  Yacht  Club 
Regatata  and  in  the  International  Re- 
gatta the  "Britannia,"  of  the  R.  V.  Y.  C, 
won  the  36-ft.  class  prize  and  the  Key 
City  Trophy,  and  the  "Dione,"  won  the 
26-ft.  class  and  the  Mackie  Trophy. 
There  were  twelve  contestants  in  the 
36-ft.  in  both  days'  racing  and  four  con- 
testants in  the  26-ft.  class.  The  two 
36-ft.  class  races  were  very  closely  con- 
tested ;  the  leading  four  or  five  yachts 
in  each  instance  finishing  within  one 
minute  after  the  winner. 


We  cannot  all  be  in  the  best  places  and  most  favourable  positions  in  life, 
but  we  can  all  make  the  best  of  our  surroundings.  By  mastering  our 
conditions  we  develop  the  strongest,  noblest  and  worthiest  powers  of 
character,  grace,  intellect,  heart  and  life  that  we  possess,  and  so  come  to  a 
fulness  and  ripeness  of  manhood  and  saintship  otherwise  unattainable. 


Father    Ignatius, 

By  L.   McLeod  Gould, 


AS  I  entered  the  chapel  Father 
Ignatius  was  playing  the  organ 
as  only  he  could  play  it,  and  I 
saw  by  the  expression  on  his  face 
that  he  had  lost  himself  in  the  music  and 
that  the  voluntary  would  be  one  of  those 
which  would  keep  his  audience  entranced 
long  after  the  service  was  finished.  It 
being  an  ordinary  night,  neither  feast 
nor  fast  nor  vigil,  there  were  but  few 
candles  lit,  and  those  few  grouped  round 
the  altar  cast  a  weird  light  on  the  statue 
of  "The  Black  Virgin  of  Montserrat," 
enthroned  at  the  rear  end  of  the  chancel. 
I  have  been  to  Montserrat  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ;  in  the  spring  when  even 
that  rugged  mountain  with  arid  soil,  if 
soil  it  can  be  called,  seemed  to  put  on 
in  common  with  all  Nature  some  fresh- 
ness to  betoken  the  opening  of  the  natural 
vear ;  I  have  been  there  in  summer  when 
the  heat  rising  from  its  rocks  roasts 
rather  than  stifles  the  visitor ;  I  have  been 
there  in  early  autumn  and  seen  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  from  its  distorted 
peaks,  but  of  all  times  of  the  year  I  love 
it  best  in  winter,  when  its  quiet  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  countless  tourists,  whose 
very  presence  breaks  the  calm  mon- 
otony of  its  isolation. 

For  Montserrat  is  not  as  other  moun- 
tains, nor  is  the  monastery  as  other  mon- 
asteries. The  former  from  its  forma- 
tion known  as  Tertiary  Conglomerate 
is  the  result  of  some  gigantic  upheaval 
of  Nature,  which  in  a  sportive  mood 
piled  the  massive  rocks  in  such  grotesque 
confusion  that  the  Romans  called  it  Mons 
Scrratus  from  the  jagged  ridge  which 
runs  along  its  summit.  The  latter,  an 
enormous  building,  ])lain  even  to  ugli- 
ness opens  its  doors  to  the  stranger,  ask- 
ing nothing  in  return  for  lodging,  save 
such  offering  as  courtesv  demands  for 
the  benefit  of  "The  Black  Virgin."  A 
modest  restaurant  at  the  west  end  af- 
fords good,  plain  fare  at  reasonable  cost, 


which  same  restaurant  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  layman,  who  does  not,  how- 
ever, allow  the  business  instinct  to 
dominate  the  reverence  which  the  sancr 
tity  of  the  place  demands.  But  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  mountain  is  the 
chapel,  for  here  is  installed  the  famous 
image,  said  to  have  been  found  many 
long  years  ago  by  a  pious  hermit,  to 
whom  its  hiding-place  was  revealed  in  a 
.vision.  Scoffers  may  say  that  it  is  merely 
one  of  the  images  of  Diana  which  were: 
so  common  before  the  Christian  era,  but 
the  faithful  hermit  preserved  it  with 
honour,  and  soon  a  fit  abiding  place  was 
found  for  it  in  the  chapel  of  Montserrat 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
m.onastery. 

Of  all  the  monks  there  the  only  one 
of  whom  I  knew  anything  was  Father 
IgTiatius,  and  him  I  knew  not  person- 
ally, but  had  gathered  certain  details  of 
his  life's  history  from  the  proprietor  of 
the  restaurant.  Tall,  ascetic,  with  black 
eyes  burning  in  a  face  pale  as  marble, 
crowned  with  a  mass  of  snow-white  hair, 
broken  only  by  the  tonsure.  Father  Ig- 
natius impressed  me  on  the  occasion  of 
my  first  visit  to  the  mountain.  He  was 
in  the  sacristy  writing  and  I  discovered 
later  that  he  spent  all  his  time  writing 
and  playing  for  Matins  and  Evensong. 
This  was  his  task  in  the  daily  routine 
of  monastic  life.  And  his  playing — ah, 
words  fail  to  express  the  emotions  it 
stirred,  the  thoughts  it  inspired.  At  thei 
organ  he  seemed  to  put  ofT  mortality  for 
a  time,  and  to  play  as  one  in  a  trance. 
Except  for  purposes  of  actual  accom- 
paniment he  never  played  written  music; 
he  played  from  his  soul,  and  yet  it  all 
seemed  to  suggest  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, from  another  world,  with  the  soul 
of  Ignatius  aiding  in  the  harmonies. 
His  music  was  weird,  as  that  of  Grieg, 
and  vet  it  was  not  Grieg ;  it  was  pathe- 
ticallv  stately  but  it  was  not  Beethoven. 
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I  can  only  describe  it  as  the  music  of 
Nature  interpreted  by  an  inspired  soul. 

As  I  said  it  was  the  inn-keeper  who 
told  me  something  of  the  history  of 
Father  Ignatius.  In  response  to  my 
comment  on  the  magnificent  playing  of 
the  organist  he  told  me  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, interspersed  with  Spanish  a  tale  as 
extraordinary  as  any  one  of  those  with 
which  the  mediaeval  ages  were 
acquainted. 

"Ah,  signor,"  he  said,  "you  speak  of 
Father  Ignatius.*  Yes,  it  is  true  that  he 
is  not  as  other  men,  but  then  he  has  had 
an  experience  which  few  other  men  have 
had.  If  the  signor  wills,  I  will  tell  him 
the  story  which  is  told  about  the  father." 

Naturally  I  expressed  a  wish  to  hear 
this  wonderful  tale,  and  I  think  few  will 
be  found  who  will  not  agree  that  it  is 
as  bizarre  as  any  to  be  found*  in  the 
present  age. 

"It  will  be  ten  years  next  spring. 
Signor,  since  the  father  came  to  the 
monastery,  as  a  beggar,  an  outlaw  and  a 
convert.  He  was  born  in  Barcelona, 
Signor.  that  great  city  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  and  was  known  there  as 
Ignace  de  Lolla,  his  father  being  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Catalonia.  It  was 
believed  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
great  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  who  as  the 
Signor  knows,  was  a  soldier  before  he 
took  the  vows  and  founded  that  Society 
of  Jesus  which  has  been  so  powerful. 
Who  knows,  they  may  still  regain  their 
lost  position?  Of  all  the  young  men  in 
Barcelona  Ignace  had  only  one  rival  in 
the  accomplishments  in  which  a  youth 
loves  to  excel.  Pedro  Gonzales.  Both 
were  descended  from  old  families,  es- 
teemed far  and  wide  for  their  wealth 
and  upright  conduct ;  both  were  high- 
.  spirited  lads,  full  of  the  ardour  which 
southern  blood  engenders,  and  as  often 
happens  both  were  in  love  with  Do- 
lores, the  acknowledged  beauty  from 
Pyrenees  to  Madrid.  And  Dolores  was 
in  love  with  both,  nor  could  she  tell 
which  she  loved  the  more.  Well,  Signor. 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  hot  blood 
of  each,  fanned  by  jealousy,  should  have 
provoked  fierce  quarrels  between  the 
two,  and  poor  Dolores,  wishing  to  settle 
the  question  said  that  she  would  give 
her  heart  and  hand  to  the  winner  in  the 
great  pelota   contest  which   was   shortly 


to  be  held.  Both  Ignace  and  Pedro  were 
far  more  skilled  in  this  game  of  the 
Basque  Provinces  than  any  of  their  rivals 
and  were  about  equally  matched.  The 
Signor  has  seen  the  game?  Then  he 
knows  how  the  ball,  hard  as  concrete 
and  resilient  as  rubber  may  be  swung 
the  full  length  of  the  court  to  rebound 
150  feet  to  the  other  wall  without  touch- 
ing the  ground,  but  if  that  ball  touch 
a  man,  well  it  is  bad  for  that  man. 

It  was  Christmas  time,  when  the  great 
annual  championship  was  to  be  held,  and 
in  the  final  round  Ignace  with  his  partner 
was  leader  of  the  Reds,  while  Pedro 
led  the  Blues.  Ah,  Signor,  that  was  a 
match.  Point  by  point  the  score  crept 
up.  'till  it  stood  at  30  all ;  but  two  more 
points  and  the  hand  of  Dolores  was  won. 
Each  side  won  a  point,  and  now  it  was 
a  question  of  the  next  rally. 

Who  shall  say  whether  it  was  accident 
or  not?  But  Ignace  was  in  his  place 
at  the  back  of  the  court  with  Pedro  in 
front  of  him  serving;  the  ball  flew  back 
to  Ignace;  catching  it  with  one  mighty 
swing  he  hurled  it  right  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck  of  Pedro.  The  game  was  never 
finished,  Signor;  Pedro  was  carried  out 
dead,  and  as  Ignace  came  forward  to 
claim  his  prize  he  was  arrested  for 
murder. 

The  Gonzales  were  a  powerful  family, 
and  it  was  well  known  what  rivalry  had 
existed  between  the  two  young  men,  and 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  Ignace  was  con- 
demned to  face  the  garotte.  In  vain  his 
family  pleaded  and  schemed  to  save  him. 
He  must  die.  And  poor  Dolores,  bereft 
of  both  her  lovers,  shut  herself  out  from 
the  world  and  took  the  veil.  Ignace, 
however,  escaped  by  his  own  cunning 
and  strength.  Have  I  not  said  that  he 
excelled  all  other  men?  On  the  night 
before  his  execution  he  overpowered  his 
guard,  and  with  incredible  skill  scaled 
the  walls  of  his  prison  and  fled  to  the 
mountains,  an  outlaw  with  a  price  on 
his  head.  It  needs  an  army  to  scour 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
capture  one  man,  and  Ignace  lived  there 
for  nine  years  as  what  you  English 
would  call  a  brigand.  But  he  was  not 
like  other  brigands.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  brigand  is  sheltered  by 
the  peasants,  whom  he  helps  with  gifts 
of  money,  and  who  deceive  the  Guardas 
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Civiles  sent  out  to  take  him.  Ignace's 
hand  was  against  every  man's.  He  felt 
that  he  had  been  wronged  by  the  world, 
and  on  the  world  he  meant  to  take  ven- 
geance. Stories  are  told  of  his  doings, 
Signor,  which  would  shock  you.  None 
were  safe  from  him,  neither  man,  woman 
nor  child.  Disguised  he  joined  Don 
Carlos ;  he  was  a  fearless  contrabandista, 
or  smuggler ;  many  an  ofificer  has  he 
killed  when  smuggling  goods  across  the 
frontier.  But  the  good  God  meant  to 
save  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  sent 
him  to  Montserrat  pursuing  a  peasant 
who  had  given  information  of  his  where- 
abouts, and  it  was  here  that  he  was  to 
find  peace. 

Has  the  Signor  seen  the  cross  at  the 
top  of  the  precipice,  some  half-hour's 
walk  from  here?  That  cross  was  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  whom 
the  bloody-minded  Frenchman,  Ney, 
made  to  walk  over  the  edge.  Santa 
Maria,  all  the  monks  in  the  monastery 
were  forced  to  hurl  themselves  down, 
350  feet,  to  eternity,  because  they  were 
suspected  of  having  harboured  guerillas 
in  the  great  war.  It  was  to  this  place, 
Signor,  that  Ignace  had  tracked  the 
peasant,  ay,  and  would  have  added  an- 
other murder  to  his  long  list,  when  the 
Blessed  Virgin  herself  saved  him.  The 
Signor  knows  the  legend  of  the  finding 
of  the  sacred  image ;  it  is  said  that  the 
holy  man  found  it  in  this  spot,  and  here 
it  was  that  she  appeared  to  Ignace. 
What  she  said  no  man,  save  the  father 
knows,  but  early  that  morning  a  stranger 
came  and  demanded  admittance  in  the 
name  of  "The  Black  Virgin  of  Montser- 
rat." There  were  those  here  who  recog- 
nised him,  and  would  have  laid  hands 
on  him,  but  there  was  that  in  his  coun- 
tenance which  bade  us  forbear,  and  we 
led  him  to  the  Father  Superior.  That 
evening.  Signor,  the  Father  Superior 
stood  forward  and  said  that  a  penitent 
had  come  into  the  fold,  who  desired  to 
make  public  confession  of  all  his  crimes, 
before  being  received  as  a  novice.  Horror 
after  horror  was  poured  forth  into  our 


ears,  for  I  was  there,  but  of  the  death  of 
Pedro  he  said  no  word,  on  which  account 
I  think  he  was  innocent. 

Since  then  he  has  been  set  to  copy  out 
all  the  records  of  the  monastery  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  illuminate  with 
richly  blazoned  scrolls  the  parchments  on 
which  they  are  written.  His  music  the 
signor  has  already  heard.  Yes,  he  is  a 
different  man  when  at  the  organ;  my 
belief  is  that  he  loses  himself  in  hearing 
the  music  of  heaven. 

Do  you  ask  why  the  military  have 
never  come  to  seize  him?  His  coming 
here  was  kept  secret  till  after  he  had 
taken  the  full  vows,  and  now  the  Guardas 
Civiles  do  not  care  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Holy  Mother  Church.  That  is  the 
story  of  Father  Ignatius,  Signor,  and 
now  if  you  will  I  will  guide  you  to  your 
room." 

Such  was  the  tale  which  my  friend  the 
inn-keeper  told  me,  and  on  every  suc- 
ceeding visit  I  have  eagerly  looked  for 
Father  Ignatius,  but  alas,  I  looked  in 
vain  the  last  time,  three  years  ago.  The 
father  was  dead,  and  on  inquiry  I 
learned  that  he  had  gone  out  in  a  blinding 
snow-storm,  such  as  often  rages  over 
that  bleak  mountain  to  try  and  rescue 
some  misguided  traveller  whose  cries  for 
help  could  be  heard  even  through  the 
storm.  The  traveller  eventually  reached 
the  monastery  gates,  but  Father  Ignatius 
was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice 
down  which  so  many  of  his  predecessors 
had  fallen  in  the  days  of  the  war. 

A  stone  on  the  spot  where  his  body 
was  found  bears  this  inscription : 

"He  gave  his  life  for  another"  ; 
and   who  shall  say  that  the  manner  of 
his  death  will  not  be  found  to  weigh  in 
the  balance  against  his  many  sins? 

I  have  never  been  to  Montserrat  since. 
Xo  other  face  can  be  found  there  with 
such  patient  resignation  and  ideal  re- 
pentance ;  not  other  hand  can  touch  the 
keys  of  that  glorious  organ,  and  fill  the 
cloistered  halls  of  that  chapel,  and  draw 
out  from  the  inmost  soul  all  that  is  best. 


A  beautiful  character  makes  a  beautiful  woman.  Not  long  ago  1  ti'jard 
a  homely  woman  spoken  of  as  "beautiful."  I  looked  into  her  face,  and  saw 
plain  features,  and  was  disappointed.  But  a  closer  acquaintance  gave  an 
insight  to  her  character,  whose  true  key-note  was  self-forgetfulness. 
Soul-beauty  will  not  fade. 


The    Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition* 


By  C.  H.  E.  Asquith. 


THE  purpose  of  the  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition,  which  will  be 
held   at    Seattle    in    1909,   is,    in 
brief,    to    benefit    commercially, 
the    twenty-five    nations    that    front  on 
earth's  g'reatest  ocean. 

From  many  natural  reasons,  the  nation 


And,  as  the  portion  of  Canada  nearest 
to  the  Exposition  is  British  Columbia,  as 
British  Columbia  is  the  only  portion  of 
Canada  upon  the  Pacific,  it  may  be  easily 
seen  that  the  benefits  obtained  by  the 
American  Pacific  Northwest  through  the 
holding  of  the  Exposition,  will  also  be 
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Ground  Plan  of  Exposition. 


to  receive  the  chief  benefits  of  this  in- 
dustrial inter-comingling,  will  be  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Next  in  order  of  benefit  on  the  roll, 
of  nations  comes  the  Dominion  of  Ca^ 
nada.  There  can  be  but  one  opinipn  ,ajS 
to  this. 


shared  in  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  West. 
Conservative  estimates  are  that  two  and 
a  half  ipiJJioi^.  admissions  will  be  paid 
tq ,  ,the ,  Al^^k^T^/'i'ifPnTfiac-pi^;  E^pf^^sf  jtiQt> 
cUu-ing[  th?  4)ffp.33tic|[,a,ih^}i  ,^Tf}Qntl}§nif;i9ftf 

X4!?Rif^7.t,o  ;C>?tqt^.^  t5frfS>P9.  ^y\^^%ii%\\%-)m_ 
existence.     Many    of   the    people    repre- 
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sented  by  these  figures  will  come  from 
across  the  Pacific,  from  Europe  and  from 
South  and  Central  America,  and  it  is 
certain  that  large  numbers  of  Seattle's 
visitors  will  take  advantage  of  the  prox- 
imity of  British  Columbia  to  spend  some- 
time in  her  attractive  cities  or  her  no 
less  attractive  sporting  resorts.     In  fact, 


tourists'  point  of  view  have  already  been 
related  in  Exposition  literature  to  forty 
million  people.  Should  the  Province  de- 
cide to  have  a  building  and  an  exhibit, 
such  as  would  help  turn  this  mighty  tor- 
rent of  travel  into  the  country,  there  is 
no  reason  why  British  Columbia  merch- 
ants,   hotel-keepers    and    transportation 


President  J.  E.  Chilberg. 


in  all  the  literature  and  exploitation 
work,  the  Exposition  management  is  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  for  very  little 
more  expense,  visitors  can  visit  British 
Columbia,  and  the'  advantages  of  the 
Province  from  the  fisherman's,  explorer's 
yachtsman's,  hiinter'.s   an.!    the   ordinary 


companies,  should  not  reap  millions  dur- 
ing the  Exposition  period. 

Already  several  of  the  great  conven- 
tions that  have  signified  their  intention 
of  meeting  in  Seattle  in  1909  during  the 
Exposition,  have  made  inquiries  as  to 
the    conveniences    for   taking   a   run    up 
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through  British  Columbia  for  a  couple  of 
days  in  the  intervals  of  meetings,  sight- 
seeing and  traveling.  All  such  inquiries 
have  received  careful  and  encouraging 
answers. 

But  this  benefit  after  all  is  temporary, 


Henry  E.  Read, 
Director  of  Exploitation. 

and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  per- 
manent work  which  the  Exposition  will 
do.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  inextricably  mingled  and  any- 
thing that  will  increase  United  States 
trade  with  the  Orient  or  with  South  Am- 
erica, will  also  have  a  beneficial  efifect 
on  the  trade  of  Western  Canada  and 
these  same  points.  The  products  of 
United  States  and  those  of  Canada  are 
practically  the  same,  if  we  except  the 
output  of  the  Southern  States,  whose 
products  so  far  as  export  trade  is  con- 
cerned, is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
cotton.  Thus  the  Exposition  in  accus- 
toming the  Orientals  and  the  people  of 
Latin  America  to  buy  North  American 
flour,  machinery,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  leathers,  agricultural  implements, 
will  be  doing  as  much  for  Canada  as  for 
the  United  States,  for  all  of  these  articles 


Canada  manufactures  or  grows,  and  in 
each  case  Canada  wishes  to  establish  a 
greater  foreign  trade.  It  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  unwittingly,  the  Exposi- 
tion is  going  to  be  of  immense  value  to 
Canada  in  general  and  British  Columbia 
in  particular.  And  if  British  Columbia 
and  Canada  each  have  a  building  with 
exhibits  and  commissioners  on  the  ground 
to  add  to  the  effect  already  produced,  to 
point  the  moral,  at  very  small  expense, 
both  the  Province  and  the  Dominion  will 
reap  a  benefit  that  can  afterwards  be 
counted  in  millions. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Exposition 
is  to  exploit  the  resources  and  potentiali- 
ties of  the  Alaska  and  Yukon  territories 
in  the,  Ufiited  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  to  make  known  and  fos- 
ter the  vast  importance  of  the  trade  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  of  the  countries 
bordering  upon  it.  Different  from  for- 
mer expositions  it  does  not  depend  upon 
historical  sentiment  to  arouse  enthusiasm 


The  Alaska  Building.     Seattle's  First  Skjr- 
scraper.     Fifteen  Stories. 

and  to  induce  participation.     It  will  not 
celebrate  any  particular  event ;  it  will  be 
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a  great  international,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial exposition. 

Beginning  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
world's  fair  original  in  every  possible 
feature,  the  management  has  succeeded 
admirably  up  to  the  present  time,  and  if 
the  financing  of  it,  which  certainly  broke 
all  exposition  records,  can  be  taken  as 
a  criterion  of  the  way  and  the  plans  al- 
ready outlined  will  be  carried  out,  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  original- 
ity that  will  characterize  the  1909  fair. 

On  October  2,  last,  five  months  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  Exposition  Com- 
pany, which  was  efifected  May  7,  the 
people  of  Seattle  were  called  upon  to 
finance  the  enterprise  by  subscribing  in 
one  day  to  its  capital  stock  of  $500,000. 
The  generous  and  public-spirited  manner 
in  which  they  responded  by  over-sub- 
scribing to  the  extent  of  $150,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  amount  available  with  which 
to  begin  work  $650,000,  is  now  history. 
No  other  city  for  any  purpose  ever 
equalled  such  a  feat.  "Seattle  Spirit," 
for  which  the  people  of  the  Queen  City 
are  noted,  was  responsible  for  this  re- 
markable achievement.  More  than  half 
a  million  dollars  in  one  day  is  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised  in  a  city 
of  200,000  inhabitants.  The  slogan 
adopted  by  Will  H.  Parry,  chairman  of 
the  ways  and  means  committee,  was 
"Everybody  Helps."  and  everybody  did 
help,  with  the  result  that  an  average  of 
more  than  $3.00  was  subscribed  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city.  The 
fact  that  capitalist  and  laborer,  business 
man  and  wage-earner  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  lending  their  financial  sup- 
port to  the  fair,  showed  that  the  people 
as  a  unit  believed  in  it  as  an  agency  that 
will  confer  everlasting  benefits. 

The  purpose  of  the  Exposition  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  and  support  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  as 
the  former  country  will  receive  many  of 
the  benefits  that  will  accrue.  The  fact 
that  the  scope  includes  the  exploitation 
of  Yukon,  a  territory  belonging  to  Ca- 
nada, makes  the  Exposition  of  great 
interest  to  the  Dominion  Government. 
The  ])roximitv  of  Rritisli  Columbia  to  the 
scat  of  the  Exposition.  Seattle,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Province  Vs'ill  receive  a  large 
share  of  the  tourist  travel  <md  gain  large- 
ly  through   the   infltioncc    tlie   cnterjirisc 


will  exert,  is  also  another  reason  why 
Canada  should  take  active  interest  in  the 
Exposition. 

It  will  be -the  aim  of  the  world's  fair 
to  exploit  Alaska  and  Yukon  by  showing 
to  the  world  by  exhibits  that  these  two 
countries  possess  many  things  besides 
snow,  cold  and  gold.  There  is  much 
ignorance  in  regard  to  these  two  coun- 
tries. Few  persons  realize  their  great 
possibilities  and  advantages.  Besides  the 
gold,  fish  and  fur  resources  there  are 
many  others  that  are  only  beginning  to 
be  developed,  and  which  offer  unusual  in- 
ducement for  the  employment  of  capital 
and  individual  efifort. 

The  mineral  resources  have  been  only 
scratched  on  the  surface  and  the  agri- 
cultural possibilities  are  only  beginning 
to  be  realized.  Alaska  and  Yukon  will 
soon  be  able  to  support  millions  of  people 
with  practically  all  of  the  luxuries  en- 
joyed by  those  living  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


High  School. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  borne  out 
by  the  example  of  Finland.  This  little 
country  lies  wholly  north  of  the  6th  par- 
allel, while  Alaska  reaches  six  degrees 
south  of  this  latitude.  Finland  is  less 
than  one-fourth  the  size  of  Alaska,  and 
its  agricultural  area  is  less  than  50,000 
square  miles,  yet  in  1898  Finland  had  a 
population  of  more  than  .  2,600.000, 
whereas  Alaska  now  has  only  about  93,- 
000  inhabitants.  AgricultuTe  is  the  chief 
pursuit.  Only  about  300.000  persons 
dwell  in  cities.  Finland  exports  large 
riuantities  of  dairy  products,  live  stock. 
Hax.   heni])  and  considerable  grain,   and 
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the  population  has  increased  800,000  in 
the  past  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  the  large 
emigration. 

Yukon  is  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as 
Alaska  and  the  resources  and  advantages 
differ  very  little  from  those  of  the  Am- 
erican territory.  Alaska  and  Yukon  will 
be  on  exhibition  in  1909.  They  have 
the  goods  and  will  have  a  chance  to  show 
them.  They  cannot  make  headway  with 
the  people  they  hope  to  convice  by  dis- 
playing totem  poles  or  gilded  cubes  re- 
presenting gold  productions.  The  people 
want  to  see  the  real  gold,  the  real  coal, 


vice  versa.  Further  the  countries  of 
South  and  Central  America  offer  a  pro- 
fitable market  for  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  and  the  merchants  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  can  buy 
many  different  kinds  of  material  from  the 
producers  of  the  countries  to  the  south. 
The  Orient  will  send  its  wares,  its 
products  and  its  people  to  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  and  z\mericans 
and  Canadians  may  study  them  at  first 
hand.  The  products  of  the  Occident  will 
be  displayed,  also,  and  the  merchants  and 
the  manufacturers  of  each   section  may 


A   Seattle   Business  Thoroughfare. 


Frank  C.   Merrick, 
Chief,  Department  of  Publicity. 


the  real  timber,  the  real  copper  and  the 
real  agricultural  productions.  The  re- 
sult cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

Another  object  of  the  Exposition 
which  should  appeal  strongly  to  the  Do- 
minion and  British  Columbia  is  the  aim 
of  the  Exposition  to  bring  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  closer  together  com- 
mercially. This  will  be  done  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  products  and  resources  of 
the  countries  bordering  up  the  greatest 
of  oceans.  There  are  great  possibilities 
for  an  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
tries of  North  and  South  America  with 
those   of   the   Orient   and   Oceanica  and 


learn  the  needs  of  the  people  of  their  re- 
spective markets,  and  how  to  secure  and 
hold  the  business.  Oriental  buyer  and 
Occidental  seller,  as  well  as  Occidental 
buyer  and  Oriental  seller,  will  be  brought 
closer  together  to  their  mutual  advant- 
age through  the  exhibits  collected  with 
that  aim  in  view. 

And  the  same  results  will  be  gained 
in  regard  to  the  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America  and  Mexico.  In  ex- 
ploiting trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  these 
countries,  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Ex- 
position is  taking  up  a  virgin  field,  being 
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tlie  first  world's  fair  that  ever  included 
such  a  purpose  in  its  scope.  This  phase 
of  the  Exposition  has  already  been 
heartily  endorsed  at  Washington,  D.C. 
In  all  probability  a  Latin- American  build- 
ing- will  be  erected  to  hold  the  wonders 
of  these  countries. 

Participation  by  the  commonwealths  of 
the  United  States  and  the  foreign  nations 
is  expected  to  be  on  a  large  scale.  Many 
of  the  States  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  erecting  handsome  buildings  and 
installing  therein  comprehensive  exhibits. 
They  realize  what  an  immense  benefit 
they  can  obtain  by  being  represented  at 
Seattle  in  1909.  The  State  of  Washing- 
ton will  spend  $1,000,000  for  buildings 
and  exhibits. 

The  United  States  Government  will 
make  an  appropriation  for  buildings  and 
exhibits  for  Alaska.  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  will  have,  in  addi- 
tion, a  general  government  building  filled 
with  interesting  displays. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  in- 
vited to  erect  a  main  Government  build- 
ing and  a  separate  building  for  Yukon. 
The  management  wants  British  Columbia 
to  have  a  large  building  and  exhibit. 

Foreign  representation  will  be  limited 
to  the  countries  whose  shores  are  lapped 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  following 
countries  will  be  invited  to  take  part : 
Australia,  Canada,  Chili,  China,  Colom- 
bia, Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Formosa, 
Korea,  French  East  Indies.  German  Col- 
onies. Guatemala,  Honduras.  British  In- 
dia, Japan,  Mexico,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Nicaragua,  New  Zealand,  Panama,  Peru, 
Philippine  Islands,  Siam  and  Salvador. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia  and 
the  Netherlands  will  be  invited  to  parti- 
cipate, as  they  have  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  and  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  of  the  ocean. 

The  Exposition  it.self.  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  cost  $10,000,000,  will  be  well 
worth  a  trip  across  the  continent  or  an 
ocean  to  sec.  The  grounds  and  build- 
ings will  be  made  original  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  The  site,  which  is  255  acres 
in  extent,  borders  for  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  Lake  Union  and  Lake 
Washington,  the  latter  being  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west.     The    Olympic    and    the    Cascade 


mountains  are  in  plain  view  from  the 
grounds  and  an  unobstructed  view  may 
be  obtained  of  the  perpetual  snow  peaks 
of  Mt.  Rainier  and  Mt.  Baker. 

The  grounds,  which  embrace  the  un- 
used portion  of  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Washington,  a  state  institu- 
tion, are  within  the  city  limits  of  Seattle 
and  are  only  twenty  minutes'  ride  by 
electric  car  from  the  business  center.  In 
their  virgin  state  they  possess  everything 
to  please  the  eye.  There  are  tall  stately 
giants  of  the  forest  forming  beautiful 
vistas,  gentle  slopes,  commanding  ter- 
races and  unsurpassed  stretches  of  water 
front.  In  constructing  the  buildings  and 
laying  out  the  grounds  every  precaution 
will  be  taken  to  preserve  Nature's  own 
handiwork. 

Different  from  former  world's  fairs, 
the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  will 
include  the  erection  of  permanent 
buildings  in  its  plan.  Conditions  are  fa- 
vorable for  this  scheme  to  be  carried  out 
advantageously.  Several  of  the  main  ex- 
hibit palaces  will  be  substantially  built 
and  the  University  of  Washington  will 
receive  them  after  the  fair  closes  and 
will  use  them  for  educational  purposes. 
Thus,  the  Washington  state  appropria- 
tion will  be  used  for  a  permanent  good 
aside  from  the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
to  the  commonwealth  from  the  Exposi- 
tion. 

The  plan  of  the  grounds  drawn  by 
John  C.  Olmsted,  the  famous  landscape 
artist  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  shows 
twelve  large  exhibit  buildings  arranged  in 
an  unique  manner.  The  principal  Ijuild- 
ings  will  be  grouped  around  a  central 
fountain  basin  two  hundred  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  arrangement  has  been 
perfected  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural 
attractiveness  of  the  site.  For  example, 
the  main  avenue  of  the  fair,  to  be  called 
Rainier  Avenue,  will  afford  an  unob- 
structed view  of  Mt.  Rainier. 

Rainier  avenue  will  form  the  main  axis 
of  the  Exposition,  dividing  into  two  ap- 
proximately equal  parts  the  section  of  the 
Exposition  site  which  is  appropriate  for 
the  placing  of  exhibit  structures.  The 
two  largest  buildings  will  ue  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  fountain  court,  which 
is  bisected  bv  the  avenue.  They  will  be 
built  around  an  arc,  with  wings  to  the 
north,  and  will  be  similar  in  size  and  de- 
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sign,  being  about  550  feet  long  by  150 
feet  wide.  The  wings  referred  to  will 
be  in  reality  separate  buildings,  con- 
structed as  additions  merely  for  the  sake 
of  architectural  effects.  The  big  build- 
ing east  of  the  fountain  will  be  devoted 
to  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  the 
smaller  structure  adjoining  it,  which  will 
be  approximately  170  feet  by  200  feet,  to 
irrigation.  The  complemental  structures 
opposite  will  be  used  respectively  for 
manufactures  and  liberal  arts,  and  for  the 
educational  exhibits. 

Surrounding  the  central  group  will  be 
the  exhibit  palaces  devoted  to  the  mines 
and  mining,  machinery,  electricity  and 
transportation,  forestry,  fisheries,  fine 
arts,  Alaska,  Yukon  and  the  United 
States  Government  displays. 

While  no  general  style  of  architecture 
has  been  decided  upon,  Mr.  Olmsted  has 
suggested  that  the  ancient  Russian  style 
be  followed  in  all  the  buildings.  This  is 
considered  appropriate  since  the  Exposi- 
tion will  be  held  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  the  resources  of 
Alaska,  a  country  which  belonged  to 
Russia  until  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in  1867. 


Considerable  area  has  been  set  aside 
for  state  and  foreign  buildings.  The 
amusement  street,  corresponding  to  the 
Trail  at  Portland  and  the  Pike  at  St. 
Louis  will  parallel  the  shore  of  Lake 
Union  and  will  be  more  than  2,000  feet 
in  length.  It  will  be  called  "Pay 
Streak." 

Steamboat  piers  have  been  planned  for 
on  both  shores.  The  grounds  bordering 
on  the  lakes  offer  excellent  facilities  for 
aquatic  features  which  will  be  designated 
by  the  director  of  works.  Spaces  for 
many  features,  such  as  observation  and 
electric  towers,  courts  and  electric  cas- 
cades, have  been  provided. 

The  plan  of  the  exhibits  will  be  to 
show  step  by  step  the  remarkable  ad- 
vancement made  by  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  every  line  of  invention 
and  of  scientific  and  industrial  achieve- 
ment and  endeavour.  Life,  colour 
and  variety  will  be  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  the  displays,  and  originality  will 
be  the  kevnote  of  installation.  The  Pa- 
--ific  West,  the  Northland  and  the  other 
interested  countries  offer  attractive  and 
diversified  displays  that  will  lend  a 
western  and  Oriental  atmosphere. 


Success  is  costly  if  we  pay  for  it  in  lowered  standards  and  degraded 

manhood  and  womanhood. 

*  *  * 

There  are  no  persons  more  solicitous  about  the  preservation  of  rank 
than  those  who  have  no  rank  at  all. — Shenstone. 

*  *  * 

An  engine  of  one  cat-power  running  all  the  time  is  more  effective  than 
one  of  forty  horse-power  standing  idle. — George  William  Curtis. 

*  ♦  * 

The  eagle  flies  highest  not  in  serene  but  stormy  skies,  and  the  believer 
beats  heavenward  when  the  hours  are  dark  and  the  tempest  wild. 

*  *  * 

The  best  education  in  this  world  is  that  got  by  struggling  to  make  a 

living. — Wendell  Phillips. 

*  *  * 

How  many  threadbare  souls  are  to  be  found  under  the  richest  and 
finest  garments. — Thomas  Brooks. 

Courtesy  is  the  passport  to  success.  We  double  the  power  of  our  life 
when  we  add  to  its  gifts  unfailing  courtesy.     The  world  always  begrudges 

room  to  a  boor. 

*  *  * 

The  world  has  no  room  for  cowards.  We  must  all  be  ready  somehow 
to  toil,  to  suffer,  to  die.  And  yours  is  not  the  less  noble  because  no  drum 
beats  before  you  when  you  igo  out  into  your  daily  battlefields,  and  no  crowds 
shout  about  your  coming  when  you  return  from  your  daily  victory  or 
defeat. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 


By  Percy  Flage. 


ONCE   in  a  way,  when  the   Book 
and  the  Mood  are  pitched  sym- 
phonically  but  not  sympathetic- 
ally,  the   friction   of   contact   is 
apt   to   produce   an   effervescent   gas   or 
hot  air  called   criticism. 

For  twenty-nine  centuries  this  gas 
production,  enormous  enough  in  quan- 
tity, was  of  no  economic  value. 

From  the  dispeptic  wail  of  Koheleth — 
"Book-  to  review?  No  end  of  'em!"  to 
the  cynicism  of  David — "Oh,  that  mine 
enemy  had  written  a  book !"  the  breath  of 
criticism  was  a  thing  of  bale  to  the  cri- 
ticised and  a  perishing  of  soul  to  the 
criticiser. 

In  course  of  time  and  in  peril  of  self- 
destruction  the  jaundiced  knout  wielders 
of  art  and  literature  invented  the  pain- 
less process  of  puffery,  a  quack  method 
of  bloating  thin  skins  and  a  sop  to  the 
cry  of  conscience  "critics,  be  kind  to 
the  critters !" 

All  in  vain.  The  puff  exploded ;  and 
the  aloe  bitter  ink  of  the  Scotch  reviewer 
boomerangued  back  like  a  cursing 
chicken  to  sting  the  bosom  that  penned 
it. 

There's  a  metaphor! 

Not  until  1907  (circa)  was  it  dis- 
covered  by   Allan   Dale  or   St.    Bernard 

Shaw   that   criticism  is   for  the   critic 

and  that  rightly  applied,  the  resultant 
gas  IS  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  absorbent 
follicles  of  soul  growth. 

The  new  criticism  is  inhaled— not 
emitted. 

It  applies  as-  inocul.Ttion  to  the  Re- 
viewer, not  an  unguent  nor  cantharidical 


salve  to  his  victim's  shoulders.  You  do 
it  like  this :  Instead  of  analysing  a  work 
that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  dissecting, 
classifying,  discarding,  selecting,  rearti- 
culating  and  setting  up  as  a  museum 
horror  of  "How  it  might  be  done,"  you 
approach  your  author  tenderly,  catch 
him.  swallow  him  whole,  ruminate,  di- 
gest, absorb,  become  one  with  him.  Then 
write  the  book  yourself,  collaborating 
with  the  subjective  influence  of  Him  who 
was  your  breakfast  food,  and  criticise 
freely,   before  publication. 

So  and  no  otherwise  would  we  treat 
some  recent  impressions. 

To  the  impressionable  analvst.  coming 
from  far  places — and  from  that  other  yet 
farther  place,  his  own  distant  home, 
made  definitely  more  distant  by  owner- 
ship now  arrested,  remembered  as  sub- 
existent  rather  than  tangentially  actual — 
to  him  of  these  conditions  the  approach 
to  this  new  sphere  of  atmospheric  de- 
mand is  made  perfect — or  so  near  as  one 
may.  unchallenged,  pen  the  word — by 
absolute  and  yet  unwearving  detach- 
ment. 

The  waterwav  from  this  our  latest  and 
greatest,  if  not  as  yet  conciselv  our  best, 
of  western  Americanisms.  Seattle,  to  this 
other  our — I  speak  possessively  with 
plural  diffideu'^e — neighbour  Victoria, 
runs  not  so  wide  as  Atlantic  nor  so  deep 
as  the  purse  whence  booking  was  bought 
at  Liverpool  for  Greater  New  York,  but 
^-'twill  serve — and.  in  whimsical  irrita- 
tion at  certain  liveried  menials  of  both 
ports— Customs,  so-called— I  will  add 
"A  plague  on  both  your  houses!"  and 
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SO  complete  my  reverence  to  that  Titan 
of  Avon  whose  bequests  so  permanently 
guard  this  Puget  Sound  against  cross 
traverse  of  angry  fleets  from  dim  blue 
shore  to  shore  of  these  western  more 
than  neighbours. 

For  so,  to  this  one  at  least,  of  ex- 
plorers, this  water  journey  of  not  longer 
than  a  ship's  watch  at  sea,  brings  cogent- 
ly the  reasoned  sense  of  brotherhood 
going  a  visiting,  as  it  were,  as  in  those 
older  New  England  days  where  youth 
found  and  fled  us — a  march  across  lots 
to  the  near  farm,  visited  not  at  all  only 
once  and  twice  in  the  year. 

But  so  too,  one  feels  the  instinctive 
pause  of  infinite  or  intensely  unmeasured 
expanse,  the  feeling  of  awe,  of  panic  ex- 
pectancy, where,  unmarked  national 
boundaries  buried  in  foam,  one  hurries 
across  a  few  hours  of  suspended  anima- 
tion to  take  up  life  under  what  unknown 
conditions  may  more  or  less  poignantly 
arrive. 

And  these  emotions  of  sense  and  in- 
stinct that  make  not  for  conflict,  but 
rather  pace  in  double  harness  as  the  pair 
of  a  well  matched  paradox,  are  strong 
tonics  of  receptivity  to  one  who — like  tht 
writer — is  made  bodily  uneasy  by  the  toss 
of  flocking  billows,  and  finds  in  this  pas- 
sage as  in  that  of  the  English  channel, 
no  time  assuagement  to  bring  one  the 
mental  calm  and  gastric  comfort  of 
"three  days  out"  on  the  Atlantic  voyage. 

Here  at  least  one's  natural  tremor  at 
possible  perils  and  more  than  suspected 
system  derangements,  are  not  soddened 
by  the  questionable  anodyne  of  "getting 
used"  to  the  wave.  Here  at  least  one 
counts  the  travel  moments  as  so  many  of 
a  necessary,  almost  an  appointed,  pro- 
bation, and  here  too,  one  hails  the  land- 
fall, if  in  fervid  silence  at  least  with  the 
dawn  coming  relief  of  a  vigil-weary  and 
somewhat  ghost-fearing  acolyte. 

And  so  from  the  something  sad  blue 
of  sea  and  sky,  one  comes,  heralded  by 
clouds  of  clamoring  gulls,  close  and 
closer  to  a  shore  of  sombre  green,  closer 
yet  by  yellow  headlands  of  gleaming 
gorse — in,  through  a  modest  gap  and 
winding  channel  to  a  sudden  discovery 
of  unsuspected  shipping — granite  sea 
walls,  granite  (or  so  it  appears)  picture 
buildings  grouped  easily  about  the 
wharves  of  our  arrest. 


A  subtlety,  unconscious  perhaps  of 
its  own  share  therein,  pervading  rather 
than  emanating  from  the  '"place" — how 
better  to  put  it  one  seeks  vaguely,  and 
fails — gathering  at  least  much  tone  value 
from  the  hour,  the  sun  sinking  tea  taking 
time  period  of  the  boat's  arrival,  is  so 
obviously  evident,  moving  the  least  of 
us  in  energy  as  the  greatest  in  a'dipose 
equally,  shoreward,  foodward,  bath  and 
bath  bun  ward  in  fact,  as  to  be  amusing. 

The  sense  of  oneness,  enthralling  a 
multitudinous  web  of  contrasts,  each  so 
definitely,  almost  pungently  far  from  any 
fixed  "clou"  of  unity ;  farther  yet  and 
hull  down  from  this  one,  the  lone  ob- 
server of  pulse  records,  was  tempting, 
exactly,  and  crying  out  with  more  than 
vocal  precision  of  intensity  for  recogni- 
tion and  delineation. 

A  cry  that  went,  for  the  then  period 
of  annotation  unheard  and  unrecorded — 
not  in  any  widest  way  as  unworthy,  but 
precisely  that  to  this  scribe  at  least,  the 
whole  of  this  gangway  motion,  the  step 
lively,  the  crowding,  the  clutching  of 
leather  grips,  forms  but  a  shadowy  pre- 
hide  limning  the  vaguest  adumbration  of 
the  real  motif,  the  challenge  of  Victoria. 

For  with  all  peace  in  the  world  to  all 
the  world,  if  so  listing,  and  a  broader 
belt  of  wampum,  as  before  hinted,  held 
tacitly  between  her  mother  and  ours, 
there  is  here  flung  carelessly  on  the  wide 
flags,  as  it  were,  of  her  stone  landing 
pier,  or  on  the  not  quite  immaculate 
green  of  her  parliamentary  lawn — a 
gauntlet  of  take  it  or  leave  it  defiance. 

To  this  the  wise  tourist  (the  analyst 
disagrees  to  give  friendly  warning)  shall 
pay  no  heed,  braving  the  terrors  of  this 
Gibralter  of  wild  roses,  and  nothing  shall 
ofiFend  him. 

With  us,  who  have  come  thus  far  pre- 
cisely in  search  of  such  cartel,  the  thrill 
that  flutters  our  stethoscope  gives  notice 
of  a  coming  demand  for  skilful  care  in 
determining  diastolic  sequences. 

The  glove  is  lifted.  The  challenge  ac- 
cepted. 

Having  raised  the  gage,  one  hesitates 
characteristically  whether  to  charge, 
ventre  a  terre  by  the  electric  tramway 
which  runs  southward  in  raucous  triumph 
where  Birdcage  Walk,  once  wont  to 
whisper  twittering  reminiscences  of  spar- 
row haunted  St.  Stephens,  wears  now  in 
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dumb  protest  the  harsh  shackles  of  Gov- 
ernment street — or — turning  one's  back 
on  the  provincial  sward,  grudgingly 
sprinkled  by  a  jealous  civic  wateraucracy 
to  stroll  northward  wardful  foil  in  hand. 

Better  perhaps  to  arrest,  to  gather 
poise  here,  definitely,  where  the  largest 
of  hostels  invites  unbeckoningly  to  enter 
with  no  concomitant  abandoning  of  hope. 

Here  as  at  other  taverns  of  yet  other 
towns  in  this  our  western  flight  the 
•analyst  while  surrendering  his  name  as 
of  law  required,  pleads  for  incognition, 
for  a  suppression  of  one's  identity — not 
here  as  in  one  woollier  pseudo  hotel  of 
the  Washington  Coast  are  we  cheei^uUy 
dubbed  "Harrv.  Jimmy,"  and  invited  to 
"shoot  up  tiie  town,  regardless  of 
sheriflfs!" — rather   are   we   verv   politely 


coaxed  as  to  something  more  <.i  a  name 
— "Henry  who?"  "James  what?  Is  that 
all?"  with  a  hint  of  reticent  doubt  as 
who  should  say — "something  fishy  about 
this,  but — plenty  of  baggage — Boy! — 
Room  42." 

And  in  Room  42  one  broods  ante-pran- 
dially  on  the  possibility  that  here  hangs 
one  clue,  that  here,  primally  one  may 
trace  centerward  one  factor  of  the  warp 
and  woof  here  gregariously  spun — a 
something  of  detached  culture,  that 
(whimsical  enough  and  unbelievable  but 
for  proof)  knows  no  Henry  James  !  Nor, 
one  dimly  touches,  would  know  James 
if  it  could,  nor  could  were  will  possible 
or  possibility  coexistant  with  willing 

Critic — Oh,  go  on  and  get  your  dinner ! 


The  Coming  Race. 


The  Unveiling  of  Mrs*  Lloyd* 


From  ''  Talcs  by  Mate  Wilson/' 

"Copyright,  1907,  by  Arthur  Davies." 
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HEN  you  have  cleared  that 
t'gallant  buntHne,  I'll  lower 
the  royal ;  make  it  fast, 
Lloyd ;  keep  out  of  the  way 
till  the  sail's  spilled !" 

I  was  standing  on  the  fore-and-aft 
bridge  of  the  old  "Selkirk,"  looking  up 
at  the  youngest  apprentice ;  bent  over 
the  t'gallant  yard  struggling  with  the 
buntline.  We  were  midway  between  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn,  run- 
ning down  to  the  latter  in  a  very  strong 
nor'west  breeze,  too  strong  for  the  mizzen 
royal ;  the  only  bit  of  weak  linen  the 
■"Selkirk"  carried. 

I  heard  the  shrill  treble  of  the  lad  re- 
ply— "Aye  !  aye !  sir  ;"  and  knew  he  was 
mighty  proud  to  tackle  the  royal  all  by 
his  lonesome. 

He  had  joined  us  at  Liverpool — a  slip 
of  a  lad  with  very  dark  hair,  accentuat- 
ing a  pale,  clear-complexioned  face, 
without  a  vestige  of  coloring;  by  no 
means  uninteresting,  for  it  was  relieved 
by  a  pair  of  dark,  earnest  eyes  and 
features  so  correctly  shaped  that  his 
messmates  had  already  dubbed  him 
^'Daisy" — a  name  which  exactly  hit  off 
their  estimation  of  a  lad  who  seemed 
more  fit  for  the  nursery  than  a  ship's 
deck.  But  I  had  gone  through  the  mill 
myself,  and  the  lad's  eyes  told  me  he 
had  the  makings  of  a  good  sailor  in 
him ;  so  I  had  brought  him  on,  taught 
him  to  steer,  and  one  or  two  tricks  of 
sailorising.  Already  he  was  shaping 
well ;  but  he  never  would  look  a  sailor ; 
that  face  of  his  would  not  tan. 

The  sail  was  spilled  beautifully ;  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  breeze  it  just  trembled 
like  a  piece  of  silk.  How  he  missed  the 
foot-rope,  I  do  not  know ;  I  saw  him  step 
ofif  the  rigging — step  right  on  to  nothing 
— clutch  at  the  yard,  and  in  a  moment 
the  slight  figure  was  hanging  by  the  end 
of  a  gasket  which  he  had  seized  in  hir 
fear.     He  hung  for  a  moment  or  two — 


my  heart  felt  the  strands  in  that  old 
gasket  parting — there  was  a  yell  from 
some  men  on  deck  as  they  saw  what  had 
happened ;  a  little  shriek  of  terror  from 
aloft,  and  a  yellow  ball  of  oilskin-clad 
humanity  seemed  to  bounce  from  spar  to 
rigging  and  rigging  to  spar ;  it  struck 
the  top  and  rolled  like  a  flash  half  way 
down  the  mizzen  rigging ;  hit  a  boat 
skid :  and  fell,  with  a  sickening  thud,  on 
deck. 

I  had  prayed — prayed  through  every 
second  of  that  fall — that  he  might  live ; 
and,  thank  God,  when  I  reached  the  lad, 
he  was  alive ;  and  not  only  alive,  but 
that  blessed  babv  face  of  his  had  not 
been  damaged.  My  hands  ran  carefully 
over  the  head  and  under  the  oilskin  coat 
without  exciting  a  single  cry  of  pain,  ex- 
cept for  the  dull  moaning  which  I  knew 
was  caused  by  a  fractured  leg,  the  broken 
bones  of  which  were  protruding  through 
the  pants  and  crossed  like  the  letter  "X." 

Ai  bed  was  brought  and  his  shipmates 
carried  him  carefully  on  to  the  saloon 
table — from  their  looks  the  lad  was  al- 
ready well  liked — eight  bells  struck  at 
that  moment  and  the  second  relieved  me ; 
after  giving  him  the  course,  I  joined  the 
party  in  the  saloon.  Matson,  the  skip- 
per, was  down  with  one  of  his  bad  turns 
— acute  malaria.  I  sent  the  apprentices 
and  shellbacks  out  on  deck,  leaving  the 
Bo'sun  and  Chips  to  help  me.  The  pro- 
truding bones  looked  ugly,  but  it  was  a 
simple  fracture  and  easy  to  handle. 

Chips  got  the  shears  out  of  my  room, 
and  ripped  the  heavy  sea-boots  off  the 
lad's  feet.  Lloyd  had  ceased  moaning 
and  was  looking  up  at  me  with  plaintive 
eyes — eyes  that  reminded  me  of  a  pet 
lamb  I  had  once  seen  slaughtered.  When 
he  had  finished  the  boots.  Chips  made  a 
start  to  rip  up  the  oilskin  trousers,  but 
almost  dropped  the  shears  as  the  baby 
voice  of  Lloyd  exclaimed,  with  an  ap- 
pealing look  at  me : 
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"Please  don't,  sir!  These  are  Stan- 
ier's  oilskins ;  I  borrowed  them  because 
mine  were  split." 

I  nodded  to  Ghips  to  go  ahead ;  it  was 
a  relief  to  know  the  lad's  brain  was 
evidently  uninjured. 

At  the  next  snip  of  the  shears  Lloyd 
fainted  away ;  the  shock  and  pain  had 
done  their  work ;  this  was  a  mercy,  as  I 
dare  not  use  chloroform  on  Lloyd — a 
tough  sailor  man  is  one  thing,  a  weak 
lad,  quite  another. 

I  am  no  surgeon,  only  a  rough  sailor ; 
but  luck  was  with  us  that  night,  and 
within  half  an  hour  we  had  the  work 
finished ;  the  leg  in  splints ;  the  ruined 
oilskins  and  wet  clothes  removed ;  and 
Lloyd  stretched  out  in  one  of  the  saloon 
berths,  as  neat  and  tidy  as  if  he  had  been 
in  a  hospital. 

He  was  still  in  a  sort  of  comatose 
state :  every  now  and  then  exclaiming — 
"Mother!  mother!" — I  knew  what  the 
lad  wanted ;  what  I  myself  had  wanted 
many  a  time,  but  never  got.  At  last  he 
uttered  it  plain — "Put  your  hand  on  my 
forehead."  I  looked  down  at  my  hand, 
but  it  was  unthinkable ;  then  suddenlv  I 
thought  of  Matson's  daughter,  a  girl  of 
seventeen ;  taking  the  voyage  for 
her  health.  We  had  kept  her  out  of  the 
way  whilst  Lloyd  was  in  the  saloon ;  now 
I  spoke  to  her  and  the  woman  that  was 
in  her  understood.  She  went  back  with 
me  and  gently  placed  her  hand  on  the 
boy's  forehead,  carefully  smoothing  back 
the  matted  hair  from  his  brow ;  as  she 
did  so,  Lloyd's  moaning  ceased ;  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  broke  into  a  half  tear- 
ful smile,  and  he  slept;  not  the  perfect 
sleep  of  health,  but  that  sleep  which  is 
intermittent.  Every  now  and  then  he 
would  turn  his  head  and  groan ;  but  the 
girl,  with  a  gentle  touch  from  her  hand, 
eascfl  the  little  fellow's  torture. 

By  the  time  the  "Selkirk"  reached  San 
Franci.sco,  Lloyd  was  hopping  about  the 
deck  on  crutches.  The  doctor  made  a 
cursory  examination,  and  prophesied  the 
leg  would  be  as  right  as  a  trivet  in  a 
few  weeks'  time;  but  IVTatson  thought 
Llovd's  people  had  better  know  of  the 
accident,  and  cabled  a  code  report  to  the 
owners. 

_  .About  three  days  after  the  skipper  had 
disnatched  his  rable,  tv.-o  well-dressed 
ladies  came  oti  board  and  asked  for  Llovd 


and  Alatson  ;  the  upshot  of  the  interview 
was  the  presenting  of  a  cable  authorising 
Lloyd  to  stay  in  San  Francisco  with  the 
Franklins,  who  were  old  friends  of  his 
mother's. 

We  had  a  quick  trip  back  to  Liverpool, 
and — after  being  paid  ofif — the  owners 
expressed  the  desire  that  I  should  run 
over  to  West  Kirby  and  give  IMrs.  Lloyd 
the  details  of  her  son's  accident. 

I  went  over  early  the  next  morning. 
A  porter  directed  me  to  the  house — a 
beautiful  place  standing  in  its  own 
grounds  with  an  excellent  view  of  the 
Channel  and  Welsh  Mountains.  The 
blinds  were  down,  a  stack  of  baggage 
in  the  entrance  hall,  and  a  carriage  drawn 
up  at  the  front  door.  On  presenting  a 
note  of  introduction,  the  servant  who 
answered  the  bell  took  me  into  the 
library,  in  which  another  servant  was 
busily  employed  covering  up  the  furni- 
ture. In  two  or  three  minutes  the  door 
opened  and  a  lady  entered  ;  I  knew  it  was 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  for  young  Lloyd's  features 
were  there,  but  tremendously  improved 
and  completed  by  every  art  known  to  the 
fashionable  world.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  travelling  costume  of  dark  gray ;  a 
tall  woman  most  elegantly  proportioned. 
Every  hair  in  her  head  seemed  to  have 
its  correct,  well-balanced  position  ;  every 
movement  she  made  seemed  to  fit  sym- 
metrically into  her  surroundings,  and 
to  accord  with  her  individuality ;  it  was 
artificial — terribly  artificial — but  its  very 
perfection  seemed  to  plead  for  its  being. 

The  well  trained  servant  glided  out  of 
the  room  almost  as  eilfectively  as  her 
mistress  had  entered  it ;  the  latter  turned 
to  me  and  introduced  herself  as  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  asking  me  to  be  seated.  I  dropped 
into  the  nearest  chair ;  she  seemed  to 
imperceptibly  attract  a  masterpiece  of  the 
upholsterer's  art  towards  her.  The  poise 
of  her  head  and  the  contour  of  her  figure 
were  not  disturbed,  and  I  noticed  that 
her  perfectly  educated  tastes  had  selected 
a  chair,  the  upholsterv  of  which  was  in 
harmony  with  the  delicate  shade  of  her 
costume. 

It  was  all  artificial — terribly  artificial 
— in  her  beautiful  face  the  depths  of  pur- 
pose, which  had  attracted  me  to  young 
Lloyd,  were  missing.  I  was  dealing  with 
something  entirelv  out  of  a  sailor  man's 
way ;  T  had  met  it  at  sea  among  passen- 
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■gers,  but  there  it  had  been  destroyed  and 
defeated  by  the  elementary  surroundings. 

The  tale  of  Lloyd's  accident  and  sub- 
sequent recovery  was  soon  told,  for  I  had 
gone  through  the  process  before ;  with 
other  parents.  This  one  was  an  enigma 
to  me ;  she  took  not  the  slightest  interest, 
but  seemed  to  treat  the  whole  affair  as  a 
waste  of  time  and  was  perceptibly  bored. 
Her  indifference  angered  me ;  I  did  what 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  done — de- 
scribed the  broken  limb,  the  scene  on  the 
saloon  table,  and  the  lad's  trouble  about 
the  oilskins.  She  beat  a  tatoo  on  the  arm 
of  her  chair  during  this  recital,  and  re- 
plied— "  Really  !  how  interesting !  " — 
Then  I  took  up  the  scene  in  the  stateroom 
and  Lloyd's  appealing  cries  for  her.  Most 
mothers  would  have  shed  tears  of  joy 
at  their  offspring's  love ;  this  one  looked 
hke  a  statue  cut  out  of  marble,  and  I 
wondered  if  her  hand  had  ever  smoothed 
Lloyd's  brow,  and  if  the  real  joys  of 
motherhood  had  ever  been  known  to  her. 

When  I  had  finished,  she  apologized 
for  the  briefness  of  the  interview,  by 
telling  me  that  her  husband — a  wealthy 
cotton  broker — was  in  Egypt ;  and  that 
she  was  travelling  by  the  day  train  to 
Southampton,  from  which  port  she  was 
crossing  to  Normandy  with  the  intention 
of  passing  by  easy  stages  to  Egypt.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  I  should 
have  expressed  surprise  at  the  coinci- 
dence that  I  was  crossing  by  the  same 
boat ;  but  her  coldness  had  frozen  me  up 
and  I  left  this  unexplained. 

The  train  ran  alongside  the  Havre  boat 
punctually  at  11.45  p.m.  As  the  church 
clock  struck  midnight  the  staunch  little 
channel  boat  exchanged  the  safety  of  her 
moorings  for  a  piping  south-easter  which 
baptized  her  fo'-castle-head  before  we 
reached  The  Needles.  After  that,  sea- 
sickness struck  down  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers, whilst  a  few  slept. 

Old  Spurrin  was  in  charge  of  the  S.  S. 
"Lilv"  ;  a  better  sailor  man  and  a  better 
boat  never  existed;  he  was  just  a  part 
of  that  boat.  For  twenty  years — with  the 
exception  of  a  few  weeks'  holiday — he 
had  been  crossing  regularly.  I  remember 
his  once  telling  me  he  could  run  across 
blindfold ;  I  believe  he  could  have  done 
it  with  ease,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

As   for  the   "Lilv."   she   was   built   to 


cross  in  any  sort  of  weather  that  God 
might  send  into  the  English  Channel ; 
blow  high,  blow  low,  fog,  rain,  or  sun- 
shine, she  ran  across  on  the  appointed 
schedule. 

That  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  on  board  was 
pretty  certain,  for  I  had  seen  three  dress- 
baskets  tumbled  on  board,  marked  "A. 
L."  "W.  K.",  which  I  guessed  stood  for 
"Alice  Lloyd,  West  Kirby.  But  she  her- 
self had  evidently  retired  to  her  state- 
room, as  I  did  not  see  her  either  on  the 
deck  or  in  the  saloon.  After  saying 
"so-long"  to  old  man  Spurrin,  I  took  a 
seat  in  the  smoke-room,  had  a  pipe,  and 
dozed  off  into  broken  slumber.  The 
smoke-room  was  right  aft,  and  the 
thrashing  of  the  screws  combined  with 
the  howling  of  the  gale  outside,  prevent- 
ed solid  sleep ;  besides,  we  were  due  at 
Havre  by  daylight,  and  I  wanted  to  have 
a  chat  with  the  mate  when  he  came  on 
deck ;  he  was  an  old  shipmate  of  mine. 

That  gale  took  the  record  for  south- 
easters  in  the  English  Channel ;  they  are 
black  by  name  and  black  by  nature.  The 
one  in  question  piled  up  ninety-four  craft 
of  one  sort  and  another,  sending  over  a 
thousand  souls  to  Kingdom  Come.  R 
was  as  black  as  the  Ace  of  Spades ;  one 
straight,  level,  full-dressed  gale  for  half 
way  across,  then — as  we  approached  the 
French  Coast — breaking  into  terrific 
squalls  blowing  with  hurricane  force. 

How  Sourrin  made  the  mistake  will 
never  be  known,  but  in  addition  to  the 
wind  the  tide  must  have  been  running 
down  Channel  with  extra  force ;  for  the 
old  man  missed  Havre  not  by  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  merely,  but  by  several  miles, 
and  landed  us  in  the  jaws  of  as  fierce  a 
coast  as  the  world  knows.  Worse  luck 
still,  the  error  was  not  discovered  until 
just  as  the  black  opacity  of  night  was 
broken  by  the  gray  tinge  of  the  winter 
morning,  and  that  terrifying  cry  rang 
out — "Breakers  ahead  !" 

I  rushed  on  deck  followed  by  the  other 
sleeners  from  the  smoke-room.  Slowly 
Pt  fir=t.  afterwards  with  lightening-like 
rapiditv.  stateroom  doors  banged,  follow- 
ed bv  their  scantilv-clad  occupants 
crowding  on  deck  turning  appealing,^  ter- 
rified looks  at  the  skinper  on  the  bridge. 
Tf  he  had  blundered,  the  old  man  had  not 
locit  his  wits  :  almost  like  clockwork  every 
offi-er  rushed  to  his  station.     Frightened 
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passengers  were  partially  calmed ;  I  had 
time  to  take  in  the  situation. 

The  roaring  of  the  breakers  was  now 
audible  as  well  as  visible ;  they  formed 
almost  a  perfect  semi-circle,  commencing 
on  the  port  bow  and  terminating  on  the 
starboard  beam  in  a  thin  point,  over 
which  the  white  foam  was  pouring  like 
the  froth  on  a  boiling  cauldron;  every 
now  and  then  shooting  up  as  if  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  sky,  then  falling  back 
with  a  fusilade  of  lesser  roars  in  dis- 
appointed anger. 

I  was  close  to  the  wheelhouse ;  the  old 
man  was  grand.  He  had  taken  it  all  in 
and  knew  there  was  just  one  chance — a 
life  and  death  chance — in  the  face  of  that 
hurricane  to  turn  to  port  was  impossible, 
although  on  that  side  there  was  more 
room.  I  saw  his  arm  go  up  and  down, 
then  wave  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  and  knew 
he  was  "pulling  her  round  to  starboard. 
The  "Lily"  could  turn  almost  in  her 
own  length ;  this  night  she  would  have 
done  it  to  perfection;  but — my  God!  just 
as  she  spun  round  and  her  head  pointed 
out  towards  the  open  channel,  with  the 
surf  from  the  needle-like  point  of  jutting 
rocks  rebounding  and  almost  splashing 
in  our  faces — there  was  a  sudden  snap, 
barely  more  than  a  click,  but  it  was 
enough  ;  I  knew  the  sound  too  well ;  the 
wheel  chain  had  parted — the  vital  one 
carrying  the  strain.  I  saw  Spurrin's 
eyes  dilate ;  for  a  second  there  was  a 
look  of  hopeless  despair ;  the  hands  fell 
to  his  side ;  the  ne.xt  moment  it  had 
passed — passed  just  as  one  of  those  hur- 
ricane squalls  swept  round  the  rocky  bay, 
and  forced  the  seas  into  miniature  moun- 
tains, which  picked  up  the  "Lily"  as  if 
she  had  been  a  feather,  and  smashed  her 
down  on  the  very  end  of  the  jutting  point. 
In  another  minute  with  only  another 
fathom  we  should  have  been  clear ;  but 
those  few  feet  were  fatal  to  the  "Lily" 
and  most  of  her  passengers. 

The  sea  washed  me  round  to  the  after 
end  of  the  smoke-room.  When  I  picked 
myself  up  the  narrow  space  was  filled  by 
a  barricade  of  despairing,  struggling  hu- 
manity. Half-dressed  women  clinging  to 
babies— partially  clad  men  holding"  on 
with  one  hand  lO  the  rail,  with  the  other 
grasping  a  child — young  girls  and  ma- 
trons; old  men  and  youtlis ;  suddenly 
brought  into  the  very  jaws  of  death.     I 


struggled  round  to  the  lee  side  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  mess  the  "Lily"  had 
made  of  it,  and  found  she  had  broken 
right  in  two,  almost  as  if  cut  with  a 
knife :  the  wheelhouse  and  promenade 
deck  lumber  had  been  sliced  clean  off; 
the  officers,  crew,  nearly  all  the  steerage 
passengers,  and  poor  old  Spurrin,  must 
have  been  buried  in  the  chaos  of  seeth- 
ing waters  at  the  end  of  the  rocks ;  they 
were  beyond  all  human  aid.  Our  own 
position  in  point  of  suffering  was  ten 
thousand  times  worse  ;  their's  was  ended  ; 
ours,  but  just  commencing.  Every  sea 
that  flung  its  terrific  force  against  those 
rocks  bounded  up  and  shot  like  knives 
into  and  through  all  that  remained  of 
the  "Lily" — just  her  after  part  rivetted 
on  to  the  rocky  point. 

I  struggled  aft  again  to  find  the  crowd 
— numbed  by  the  stinging  waters  and 
piercing  cold — had  ceased  shrieking  and 
settled  to  a  dull,  obstinate  hanging  on  to 
life.  Two  of  the  stewards  were  doing 
heroes'  work  in  finding  the  most  sheltered 
places  and  dragging  the  passengers  to 
those  slight  havens ;  assisting  them  was 
a  woman.  It  was  the  gray  costume  that 
first  caught  my  attention,  fitting  perfect- 
ly as  before,  but  now  soaked  black  with 
the  salt  water.  The  close-fitting  toque 
which  she  had  worn  in  the  morning  had 
vanished,  and  the  loosened  coils  of  her 
glorious  hair  were  streaming  over  her 
neck  :  the  only  disarrangement  I  noticed  ; 
otherwise  her  movements  were  as  grace- 
ful, her  actions  as  quiet  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

We  got  all  the  women  and  children  on 
to  the  lee  side,  under  the  slight  protection 
of  the  staterooms ;  the  men  were  placed 
at  each  end.  It  was  pitiful  to  note — 
after  each  sea  burst  over  the  wreck — the 
lines  at  the  end  gradually  thinning  out. 
To  me,  the  suffering  was  only  a  little 
more  intense  than  my  sea  life;  but  to 
those  spoiled  children  of  wealth,  it  must 
have  been  awful.  No  appeal  for  mercy 
could  mitigate  their  sufferings ;  the  sea 
revelled  in  its  awful  work,  and  what  the 
sea  left  undone,  the  piercing  cold  com- 
pleted. 

I  knew  Mrs.  Lloyd  recognised  me ;  she 
had  twice  called  me  by  name;  when  all 
was  finished  and  we  could  only  wait  for 
life  or  death,  she  struggled  towards  me 
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and  I  lashed  her  to  the  hand  rail  of  a 
bulkhead. 

It  was  the  slowest  break  of  dawn  I 
have  ever  waited  for ;  each  minute  seemed 
an  hour,  but  gradually  the  darkness  did 
completely  pass  away,  and  gray  daylight 
shed  a  ray  of  hope  in  our  hearts.  As  the 
light  increased,  we  saw  through  the 
spume  of  the  sea,  a  little  fishing  village 
at  the  end  of  the  bay.  The  point  of 
rocks  we  had  struck  was  at  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  the  North-west  Horn  ;  not  one 
continuous  line  of  rocks,  but  broken  here 
and  there  by  deeper  waters,  sluices  that 
had  been  washed  through  by  the  force 
of  sea  and  tide. 

It  must  have  been  about  eight  o'clock 
when  the  people  ashore  first  noticed  us ; 
they  crowded  out  on  the  clififs,  then  came 
down  as  far  as  possible  on  to  the  rocks ; 
evidently  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  our 
being  alive.  But  a  portion  of  the  after 
mast  was  still  standing,  and  between  the 
seas  I  managed  to  clamber  up  and  wave 
my  handkerchief.  The  next  minute  the 
crowd  ashore  ran  hither  and  thither ; 
some  to  the  signal  station  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill ;  others  down  to  the  beach ;  and 
the  eternal  hope  which  springs  in  every 
heart  must  have  jumped  in  those  pas- 
sengers' breasts  when  they  saw  a  life- 
boat hauled  down  to  the  beach ;  but  I 
doubted.  The  position  was  impossible. 
No  life-boat  in  the  world  could  get  near 
us  and  live. 

On  fifteen  successive  attempts  those 
hardy  fishermen  risked  everything  to 
reach  us ;  they  tried  every  point,  each 
time  to  be  beaten  back  as  if  they  had 
been  children.  Twice  the  boat  was  cap- 
sized and  twice  it  was  righted,  and  the 
attempt  made  again.  Every  young  man 
in  the  village  must  have  pulled  that  day 
and  risked  his  life  to  save  ours ;  but  the 
hurricane  never  relaxed ;  the  sea,  if  any- 
thing, was  worse — night  fell  and  drove 
our  hopes  down  to  despair  again. 

To  the  wash  of  the  sea  and  the  pierc- 
ing cold  of  the  wind,  other  horrors  had 
been  added  during  the  day.  Every  now 
and  then  one  of  our  fellow  suflferers 
would — without  even  a  dying  groan — fall 
forward  on  the  deck  and  wash  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  sluice  of 
waters  which  eddied  round  from  the 
weather  side.  In  some  cases  the  white 
despairing  face  and  staring  eyes  would 


be  uppermost.  Even  in  those  awful  cir- 
cumstances, a  smile  of  content  was  often 
seen  on  the  lips  of  the  dead — a  terrible 
picture  of  death  and  joy.  With  the  rush 
of  the  next  roller  the  corpse  would  dis- 
appear into  the  grinding  maelstrom  out- 
side ;  but  the  heart  grows  callous  even 
to  the  most  awful  scenes ;  by  noon  we 
had  become  accustomed  to  death,  and 
scarcely  noticed  when  a  fellow  being 
passed  away. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  lady  who 
had  held  up  bravely,  with  a  baby  cling- 
ing to  her,  suddenly  dropped.  Her  body 
floated  backwards  and  forwards  for  a 
few  moments ;  twice  it  passed  at  our  feet 
and  I  saw  Mrs.  Lloyd  give  a  start.  In 
a  moment  she  had  undone  the  lashings 
and  rushed  round  after  the  body  to  the 
other  side,  where  the  waters  had  carried 
it.  I  struggled  after  her  in  time  to  see 
her  pick  up  the  baby  from  the  mother, 
and  start  for  safety  again,  just  as  another 
sea  came  rolling  over  the  wreck;  but 
this  time  the  sea  was  disappointed.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  was  fleet  of  foot  and  reached 
safety ;  I  was  not  so  fortunate.  When  I 
picked  myself  up  again  I  found  she  had 
reached  her  former  position  of  compara- 
tive safety,  and  had  cradled  the  child 
across  her  breast  with  a  shawl  taken 
from  the  dead  mother. 

Hunger  and  thirts  were  assisting  the 
work  of  the  raging  storm — all  had  been 
without  water  and  food  for  twelve  hours  ; 
a  good  many  for  much  longer.  One  of 
the  stewards — at  the  risk  of  his  life — • 
had  crawled  into  the  cabin  and  obtained 
some  biscuits.  These  we  served  out  in 
small  portions  to  the  adults,  and  in  larger 
portions  to  the  children ;  for  the  babies, 
of  whom  there  were  fully  a  dozen,  we 
kept  sufficient  to  stay  their  hunger.  Of 
fresh  water  we  had  not  a  drop. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  how  Dryard 
— after  the  wreck  of  the  "Cascade" — had 
kept  us  alive  on  paper ;  but  here  we  had 
no  paper ;  I  told  the  anecdote  to  Mrs. 
Lloyd — to  take  her  mind  from  the  awful 
present— but  it  did  more.  She  handed 
me  the  baby  to  hold  for  a  moment,  pulled 
the  slender  gold  chain  at  her  neck,  and 
drew  up  a  purse  wallet,  from  which  she 
took  a  wad  of  crisp,  new  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes — fifty  in  all — and  placed  them 
in  mv  hand  with  the  remark : 

"Use    these,    Mr.    Wilson.     It    is    mv 
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holiday  money,  but  I  shall  not  need  it 
now." 

Expostulation  was  useless ;  so  I  ripped 
them  in  two,  rolled  them  into  pellets, 
and  gave  one  to  each,  with  instructions 
to  bite  gently  to  relieve  their  thirst;  the 
other  half  I  kept  for  later  on.  ^lean- 
while  I  figured  out — the  cost  of  that 
meal  was  over  twelve  hundred   dollars. 

At  dusk,  thirst  was  again  at  work 
among  the  rapidly  thinning  crowd.  A 
lank  fireman  struggled  across  to  me — 
the  only  one  who  had  managed  to  get 
aft — he  was  wearing  a  rough  fustian 
jacket :  from  the  inner  pocket,  he  took 
out  a  book  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying: 

"\\'hack  that  out.  Alister.  It  will  feed 
l)ody  and  soul." 

This  he  said  with  a  grin  which  I  un- 
derstood when  I  saw  the  book  was  a 
Bible.  From  the  f\y  leaf  I  noticed,  his 
mother  had  given  it  to  Eric  on  her  death- 
bed, with  the  hope  that  he  would  use  it 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  Little  did  that 
mother  know  where  and  when  that  Bible 
would  be  used  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  but 
many  among  that  despairing  crowd  held 
on  through  the  night  with  a  page  of  holy 
writ  gripped  tight  between  their  clinched 
teeth. 

Before  rolling  up  my  page,  curiosity 
made  me  anxious  to  see  what  had  fallen 
to  my  lot.  I  read  at  the  very  top  of  the 
vae;e  the  second  verse  from  Isaiah,  xltit  : 
"When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I 
will  be  with  thee ;  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee" ; — the  verse  my 
own  mother  had  written  on  the  fly  leaf 
of  mv  testament  when  I  went  to  sea.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  had  watched  me.  and  guessing  my 
thoughts,  she  took  a  glance  at  her  page 
and  handed  it  to  me,  and  I  read — 'T  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life" — the  open- 
ing words  of  the  burial  service.  I  cursed 
mv  curiosity. 

How  we  lived  through  that  night,  God 
only  knows.  The  previous  morning  I 
lia(I  counted  seventy-three  men,  women 
and  children  ;  at  dusk  there  were  fifty- 
eight  ;  when  daylight  broke  the  next 
morning  thre  were  just  twenty-four. 
During  the  night  Mrs.  Lloyd  talked  with 
me,  slowly  and  quietly ;  every  word  and 
every  thought  seemed  weighed.  She  asked 
me  to  tell  her  over  again  about  her  .>on's 
accident;  when  I  came  to  the  part  where 
he  wanted  her.  she  gripj)0(l  mv  arm  and 


I  ceased.  Towards  morning  there  were 
long  spells  of  silence,  but  I  knew  she 
was  not  asleep ;  every  now  and  then  the 
baby  on  her  breast  would  give  a  wail  of 
anguish,  and  I  heard  in  response;  the 
crooning  of  a  mother  quieting  another 
woman's  child.  When  morning  broke  she 
was  hanging  by  the  lashings  with  the 
child  clasped  tightly  to  her ;  I  scooped  up 
some  water  from  the  deck  and  dashed  it 
in  her  face ;  it  had  the  desired  efifect, 
she  revived,  but  it  was  the  spluttering  of 
a  candle  burning  low  in  the  socket — the 
light  was  going  out. 

The  small  piece  of  deck  presented  an 
awful  spectacle ;  the  sea  had  gone  down 
slightly ;  with  the  result,  that  the  bodies 
of  our  dead  companions  were  piled 
around  our  feet ;  on  them  were  resting 
the  living,  who  had  dropped  down  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  slept. 

From  the  shouting  ashore,  it  was  evi- 
dent renewed  attempts  would  be  made 
to  rescue  us.  I  pleaded  with  some,  ex- 
postulated with  others,  to  bear  up  but  a 
little  while  longer.  There  was  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  if  only  we  could  force  our 
vitalitv  to  last  out. 

On  this  morning  the  life-boat  was  not 
used ;  instead,  a  string  of  men  carrying 
two  lines  were  formed  on  the  rocky  pro- 
montory ;  at  the  end  were  two  figures, 
which  in  the  distance  I  could  see  were 
almost  unclothed.  The  lines  were  made 
fast  round  their  waists  and,  without 
waiting  a  moment,  these  rough  fisher- 
men plunged  into  the  surf  which  separ- 
ated us  from  the  main  rocks. 

It  was  an  awful  struggle ;  a  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  yards ;  but  the 
one  hundred  yards  took  those  men  over 
two  hours  to  bridge — two  hours  during 
which  they  were  tossed  backwards  and 
forwards,  then  thrown  bodily  out  to  sea 
to  struggle  back  again,  fighting  inch  by 
inch,  but  all  the  time  they  were  getting 
nearer  and  nearer. 

On  board  the  wreck  we  scarcely  seem- 
ed to  move ;  our  eyes  were  glued  on  those 
two  fighting  for  our  lives.  Mrs.  Lloyd 
had  pulled  herself  together,  and  stood 
gripping  me  tightly  by^the  arm,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  rescuers.  She  only 
made  one  remark  to  me ;  it  was — 'T  am 
not  worth  all  that" — pointing  to  the  men. 
One  time  they  were  within  a  few  vards 
of  the  wreck,  and  I  had  a  coil  of  lash- 
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ings  in  my  hand  ready  to  heave,  when  a 
sea  came  up  and  hurled  them  back.  I 
feared  they  would  give  it  up  then,  but 
no !  their  faces  were  again  turned  to  us 
and  the  desperate  struggle  went  on — inch 
by  inch,  yard  by  yard — until  the  coil  in 
my  hand  went  spinning  through  the  air, 
and  fell  within  the  grasp  of  the  leader. 
He  clutched  it,  and  I  made  fast  the  other 
end,  leaving  him  to  use  the  line  as  he 
thought  fit ;  for  the  most  awful  part  was 
still  before  him ;  but  he  went  through 
it  as  if  he  had  been  iron,  and  not  merely 
flesh  and  blood,  until  a  sea  picked  him  up 
on  its  crest,  and  hurled  him  almost  at 
our  feet- — the  sea  that  drowned  his  com- 
panion— he  scrambled  over  the  black 
rocks  and  dragged  himself  on  board.  I 
seized  the  line  and  made  it  fast ;  he  did 
not  wait  to  talk  but  joined  me  in  hauling 
it  in.  Within  ten  minutes  we  had  the  end 
of  a  small  hawser  safely  on  board ;  at- 
tached to  it  was  the  end  of  another  small 
line.  We  got  the  hawser  fast  on  the 
mast  and  hauled  on  the  line  until  a 
breeches-buoy  came  along ;  then  I  turned 
to  look  at  my  companions. 

Strangely  enough,  the  children  and 
babies  had  stood  it  best ;  with  desperate 
haste  we  huddled  them  one  by  one  into 
the  buoy  and  they  were  hauled  ashore ; 
then  followed  the  women,  until  I  came 
to  Mrs.  Lloyd ;  but  she  waved  me  ofT 
and  pointed  to  the  men ;  who  were  in 
such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  we  had 


to  lift  them  into  the  buoy.  When  the 
last  had  gone  I  turned  again  to  Mrs. 
Lloyd;  just  as  the  wreck  seemed  to 
tremble  with  a  peculiar  vibration ;  I  hur- 
ried my  movements  with  an  uncanny 
feeling,  and  hastily  undid  the  lashings, 
all  the  time  the  Frenchman  gesticulat- 
ing and  urging  me.  As  the  last  turn  was 
undone,  I  picked  her  up  bodily  and  start- 
ed for  the  buoy;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
the  vindictive  cruelty  of  the  sea  had  not 
yet  done  enough.  A  roller  came  tumb- 
ling along  and  broke  right  on  the  wreck. 
It  was  too  much  for  the  "Lilly" ;  she 
just  went  to  pieces,  flattened  out,  and 
disappeared,  leaving  me  struggling  at  the 
edge  of  the  I'ocks  with  the  woman  and 
child  in  my  arms. 

The  Frenchman  was  close  beside  me 
and  before  I  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
he  had  whipped  the  line  from  his  body 
and  made  it  fast  with  a  bowline  round 
mine ;  then  he  shouted  to  the  people 
ashore,  and  the  next  moment  we  were 
pulled  into  and  through  the  surf. 

I  never  knew  how  long  it  took  to  haul 
us  through,  but  I  remember  a  thud  as 
we  reached  the  rocks — a  blow  which 
seemed  to  knock  the  water  out  of  my 
body  and  clear  my  mind — I  struggled  to 
my  feet  and  joined  the  men  who  were 
gathered  round  Mrs.  Lloyd,  pushed  them 
aside,  and  knelt  down  over  her ;  but — 
Mrs.   Llovd   was   dead ;   the  child  lived. 


What  you  are  speaks  so  loudly,  1  can  not  hear  what  you  say. — Emerson. 

*  *  * 

Refinement  is  more  a  spirit  than  an  accomplishment.  All  the  books  of 
etiquette  that  have  been  written  cannot  make  a  person  refined.  True 
refinement  springs  from  a  gentle,  unselfish  heart.  Without  a  fine  spirit  a 
refined  life  is  impossible. 

*  *  * 

The  young  girl  who  responded  with  the  cash  to  an  advertisement  of  a 
means  to  keep  the  hands  soft,  received  the  following  recipe:  "Soak  them 
in  dishwater  three  times  a  day  while  mother  rests." 


Thomas  Carlyle,  not  long  before  his  death,  was  in  conversation  with  the 
late  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect:  "  I  am 
now  an  old  man,  and  done  with  the  world.  Looking  around  me,  before  and 
behind,  and  weighing  all  as  wisely  as  I  can,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing 
solid  to  rest  on  but  the  faith  which  I  learned  in  my  old  home,  and  from  my 
mother's  lips. 


The  Return* 


By    Arthur    V.    Kenah. 


THERE  was  something  really  pa- 
thetic in  the  sight;  something 
to  stir  the  hearts  of  the  most 
prosaic,  to  cause  them  to  cease 
their  idle  gossip  for  a  moment  and  ask 
each  other  who  this  strange,  broken  down 
gentleman  could  be  who  had  to  be  sup- 
ported to  his  seat  in  the  restaurant. 

A  table  was  always  reserved  for  him 
and  yet  he  invariably  dined  alone ;  the 
more  curious  noticed  that  he  faced  the 
entrance  and  throughout  his  meal  would, 
ever  and  anon,  keep  looking  up  as  though 
he  expected  someone.  Two  places  also 
were  laid,  but  even  the  oldest  habitue 
never  saw  his  solitude  broken. 

One  could  not  help  wondering  what 
was  the  story  underlying  it  all ;  for  here 
was  a  man.  still  under  forty,  handsome, 
and  with  evidently  an  abundant  blessing 
of  the  world's  goods,  immaculately 
dressed,  yet  nevertheless,  one  oppressed 
with  a  deep  and  lasting  sorrow.  I  had 
seen  him,  myself,  every  evening  when  I 
repaired  there  for  my  dinner  and,  of 
late,  I  had  noticed  that  some  illness  had 
got  him  in  its  grip,  and  tonight  he  came 
in,  on  the  arm  of  a  young  man  who  was 
evidently  very  anxious  about  him. 

The  patron  personally  attended  to  his 
needs  and  it  was  from  him,  after  the 
courses,  that  T  learnt  the  strange  epi- 
sode of  this  recluse.  Signer  Bernar- 
dino was  full  of  compassion  for  him : 
his  eyes  were  even  full  as  he  unfolded 
his  melancholy  tale. 

"  Ah !  Signor,  you  may  well  ask  me 
why  I  am  so  u])set  tonight ;  you  have 
no  doubt  noticed  vourself  how  ill  that 
gentleman  is.  and  I  fear  that  he  is  even 
worse  than  he  looks." 

"But.  i'lcrnardino.  he  will  recover?" 

"Perhaps,  yes  ;  perhaps,  no.  Who  can 
say  what  course  a  deep-seated  mental 
worrv  will  take?  It  is  not  a  matter  that 
the  doctors  can  treat :  they  have  to  hide 
tlu'ir  ignorance  by  advising  their  patients 
to  go  awav  to  the  seaside." 


"That  is  true;  but  you  know  a  change 
is  often  very  beneficial." 

"Yes,  Signor,  I  know  it,  but  in  this 
case  no  change  of  air  or  scenery  can 
effect  a  cure." 

"Tell  me  then.  Bernardino,  what  is 
the  matter  with  Mr.   Ricardo?" 

"I  will  tell  you  all  I  know ;  the  rest 
you  must  surmise  for  yourself.  Five 
}'ears  ago  there  was  no  brighter  or  gayer 
gentleman  frequenting  this  restaurant 
than  Mr.  Ricardo.  Every  evening  he 
would  come  here  and  he  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  one  lady.  Oh ! 
Signor,  she  was  a  lovely  girl ;  tall,  fair, 
and  of  the  most  exquisite  grace.  I  have 
said  to  myself  many  times  that  Heaven 
ordained  that  these  two  should  be  for- 
ever together.  And  such  indeed  was 
the  case,  for  one  evening  Monsieur 
Richardo  called  me  to  his  side  and  said 
to  me :  'Bernardino,  I  am  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world  tonight,  for  this  lady 
has  today  promised  to  be  my  wife.'  Ah ! 
Signor,  how  pleased  I  was ;  I  felt  I  had 
not  lived  in  vain,  but  I  could  only  offer 
my  congratulations  and  beg  Monsieur 
Ricardo  to  allow  me  to  present  to  the 
lady  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers." 

"Well,  Bernardino,  that  is  all  very 
pretty,  but  there  is  more  to  be  told, 
surely?" 

"Yes,  Signor,  I  will  tell  you  in  a 
moment." 

The  excellent  fellow  hurried  away  to 
attend  to  one  of  his  customers,  and  I 
had  time  to  glance  across  at  Mr.  Ricar- 
do's  table.  I  noticed  that  his  pallid 
face  seemed  a  little  brighter  and  that  he 
was  even  taking  a  trifling  interest  in 
the  conversation  of  his  companion.  The 
dead,  settled,  look  of  melancholiness 
which  I  had  come  to  regard  as  inevit- 
ably associated  with  him  was,  for  the 
moment,  somewhat  relieved  and  I  drew 
Bernardino's  attention  to  it  on  his  return. 

"Ah,  Signor,  it  is  as  you  say ;    Mon- 
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sieur    Ricardo    looks    more    hopeful    to- 
night." 

"Well,  never  mind,  pray  go  on  with 
your  story ;  I  expect  to  hear  of  marriage 
bells  next." 

"Alas !  Signor,  that  I  cannot  tell  you 
it  was  so.  Three  days  after  I  had  pre- 
sented them  with  my  little  bouquet  of 
flowers.  Monsieur  Ricardo  came  in 
again,  but  alone.  I  noticed  that  he 
seemed  very  worried  and  I  begged  him 
to  tell  me  whether  Madame  was  well. 
I   shall  not  readily  forget  his  answer." 

"Yes,  Bernardino."  he  replied,  "Ma- 
dame is,  as  far  as  I  know,  quite  well, 
but  she  has  left  me  and  will  not  be 
dining  with  me  again." 

"Oh!  Monsieur,  you  are  joking;  you 
mean,  of  course,  that  Madame  is  other- 
wise engaged  for  tonight,  but  tomorrow, 
or  the  next  day,  you  will  bring  her  here 
again  ?" 

"No,  Bernardino,  it  will  not  be  so. 
Madame  has  left  me  as  I  told  you,  but," 
and  here,  Signor,  his  face  which  was 
very  sad  seemed  to  light  up  with  a  great 
joy ;  "I  know  she  will  come  back  and 
I  have  told  her  that  I  shall  be  here  every 
evening  at  this  table  and  that  a  place 
will  be  always  ready  for  her." 

"Ah !  Bernardino,  that  is  a  very  sad 
story.  And  since  then  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"Nothing,  Signor.  Every  night  Mon- 
sieur Ricardo  comes  here  and  sits  at 
the  same  table  and  a  place  is  also  laid 
for  Madame,  but  she  has  never  returned. 
■  As  the  vears  have  crept  by.  Monsieur 
sits  sadder  and  sadder,  until  my  heart 
aches  sometimes  to  see  him.  For  the  last 
fortnight  he  has  not  been  here,  but  his 
valet  came  round  one  night  to  ask  that 
if  Madame  returned  that  she  should  be 
given  the  note  he  brought  with  him." 

"I  suppose  he  has  been  ill?" 

"Yes,  Signor ;  but  tonight,  though  I 
feel  sure  he  should  be  in  his  bed,  he  has 
returned  to  his  old  place  again  and  he 
is  evidently  still  expecting  her." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Because,  Signor,  he  said  to  me  as  he 
was  coming  in :  "Thanks,  Bernardino. 
I  am  much  better  and  happier.  She  will 
return  tonight  I  know  and  I  have 
brought  my  brother  round  to  meet  her." 

"I  see.  Well  I  can  assure  you  I  shall 
be  anxious  to  know  what  the  end  of  it 


will  be.  I  am  indeed  sorry  for  Mr. 
Ricardo,  but,  somehow,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  will  be  a  reunion 
eventually.  But,  to  change  the  subject, 
who  is  this  new  singer  you  have  on  the 
programme  tonight  ?" 

"You  refer  to  Mademoiselle  Cecile?" 

"Yes ;  I  seem  to  have  heard  the  name 
somewhere." 

"That  is  very  likely,  Signor,  for  she 
has  been  making  quite  a  name  for  her- 
self in  America." 

"Ah !  thank  you,  Bernardino,  I  will 
stay  and  listen  to  her." 

Having  ordered  myself  another  coffee, 
I  awaited  the  turn  of  this  new  soprano ; 
there  were  still  a  good  many  people  stay- 
ing over  their  wine,  for  the  hour  was 
not  late  for  those  who  frequented  this 
restaurant,  diners  here  preferring  to  stay 
and  listen  to  the  band  and  the  singing 
rather  than  to  hurry  off  to  the  theatre. 

Presently  the  orchestra  played  an  im- 
promptu overture  of  a  few  bars  to 
Tosti's  "Vorrei,"  and  I  saw  from  my 
programme  that  Mademoiselle  Cecile  was 
to  sing  it.  Changing  my  position  in 
order  to  get  a  better  view,  I  saw  that 
the  new-comer  was  a  most  beautiful 
young  woman.  Tall,  fair,  bearing  her- 
self with  a  natural  yet  regial  grace,  her 
sweet  face  and  perfect  figure  were  alone 
sufficient  to  cause  the  conversation  to 
instantly  stop  and  all  eyes  to  be  turned 
to  the  small  platform  at  the  end  of  the 
dining-room.  But  if  the  face  and  figure 
of  the  singer  thus  commanded  attention, 
her  voice  did  even  more.  Rarely  have 
I  heard  such  sweet  tones  rise  from  any 
throat,  and  the  pathos  with  which  she 
sang  the  beautiful  English  translation 
of  Marzial's,  seemed  to  strike  a  respond- 
ent cord  in  the  heart  of  each  of  her 
audience.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  second  verse  that  I  seemed  to  realize 
that  here  was  a  singer  who  was  voicing 
the  burden  of  her  soul,  for  her  emotion 
was  plainly  visible  as  she  sang  the 
words  : 

"But  just  once  to  forget  that  word  was  spoken, 
That  left  two  lives  for  ever  lost  and  broken. 
But  once  to  enter  there  when  nis'ht  is  falling. 
In    the   old    sweet    way,    just    coming-   at    your 

calling, 
And.   like  an  angel   bending  down   above   you, 
To  breathe   against   your   ear,    "I   love,   I    love 

you." 

The  applause  which  greeted  her  was 
as   spontaneous   as   it   was   unusual,  but 
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there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had 
won  all  hearts  by  her  sympathetic  and 
cultured  rendering  of  this  sweet  sonnet. 

It  was  then  a  strange  thing  happened, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  of 
her  audience,  Alademoiselle  Cecile 
seemed  entirely  oblivious  of  it  and  stood 
as  one  in  a  trance  staring  straight  across 
at  Mr.  Ricardo's  table. 

Her  face  at  first  was  devoid  of  ex- 
pression, but  almost  instantly  changed 
to  one  lit  up  by  the  coming  of  some 
long  hoped  for  joy,  and,  without  taking 
her  eyes  from  the  object  of  her  attrac- 
tion, she  quickly  left  the  platform  and 
hastened  to  his  side. 

Mr.  Richardo  was  himself  as  much 
agitated  as  Mademoiselle  Cecile,  for 
when  I  turned  to  see  him  he  was  stand- 
ing with  one  hand  on  the  table  and  the 
other  clutching  the  back  of  his  chair ; 
his  head  was  thrown  up  slightly  while 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  wonder- 
ful to  look  at ;  it  was  as  though  the  hand 
of  Time  had  been  rolled  back  and  the 
hopefulness  of  youth  again  restored  to 
this  lone  soul ;   the  eyes  were  wide  open 


and  sparkled  with  the  fire  of  great  emo- 
tion, while  the  slightly  parted  lips  spoke 
only  too  eloquently  of  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings. 

Even  as  Mademoiselle  Cecile  ap- 
proached the  table  I  saw  that  the  ine- 
vitable reaction  had  set  in,  for  his  face 
turned  a  ghastly  white  and  though  he 
made  a  supreme  effort  to  hold  out  his 
hands  and  clasp  those  of  Mademoiselle, 
the  endeavour  was  not  realised,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  arms  of  his  com- 
panion, he  would  have  fallen  heavily 
to  the  floor.  Bernardino  hastily  ran  for- 
ward and  between  them  the  poor  fellow 
was  assisted  to  the  couch  in  the  waiting 
room. 

The  whole  scene  took  place  in  a  shorter 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  describe  and, 
in  a  few  moments,  Bernardino  returned 
and  came  to  my  table.  In  answer  to 
my  enquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  Mr. 
Ricardo.  the  good  fellow,  whose  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  replied : 

"Aih !  Signer,  he  will  never  come  and 
dine  here  alone  again,  for  Madame  has 
indeed,  at  last,  returned." 


Those  who  say  they  will  forgive,  but  can't  forget,  an  injury,  simply  bury 
the  hatchet,  while  they  leave  the  handle  out,  ready  for  immediate  use.— 
Dwight  L.  Moody. 

*  *  * 

The  greatness  of  those  things  which  follow  death  makes  all  that  goes 
before  it  sink  into  nothing. — William  Law. 

*  *  * 

The  best  qualities  of  mind  and  character— courage,  sympathy,  self- 
mastery— have  been  forged  on  the  hard  anvil  of  distress. 

*  *  * 

We  may  perform  lowliest  ministries  from  the  highest  motives. 

*  *  * 

You  will  find  that  the  mere  resolve  not  to  be  useless,  and  the  honest 
desire  to  help  other  people,  will,  in  the  quickest  and  deHcatest  ways, 
improve  yourself. — John  Ruskin. 

*  *  * 

An  old  colored  preacher  was  asked  to  define  Christian  perseverance. 
He  answered,  "  It  means,  firstly,  to  take  hold;  secondly,  to  hold  on; 
thirdly  and  lastly,  to  nebber  leave  go." 


J.  M.  BARRIE. 

By  William  Blakemore. 


ONE  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the 
Spring  of  1893,  having  con- 
cluded my  ordinary  business,  I 
strolled  into  the  new  Law 
Courts,  to  hear  the  final  stages  of  a  cause 
celebre.  The  presiding  judge  was  Sir 
Francis  Jeune,  and  the  suit  that  of  the 
notorious  actress  Florence  St.  John 
against  her  husband,  best  known  as  M. 
Marius. 

The  day  was  exceedingly  hot,  the 
court-room  packed  and  several  hundred 
disappointed  suppliants  for  admission 
lined  the  corridors.  The  case  was  doubly 
•attractive  by  reason  of  the  public  interest 
in  two  such  well-known  theatrical  char- 
acters and  their  marital  differences,  and 
because  Sir  Charles  Russell  appeared  on 
the  one  side,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Gill  on  the 
other. 

This  was  just  about  the  time  that  the 
latter  achieved  fame  by  proving  himself 
to  be  the  most  formidable  opponent  of 
the  great  cross-examiner,  and  indeed  the 
only  man  who  had  stood  up  to  him  and 
resolutely  refused  to  be  cowed  by  his 
terrific  onslaughts.  I  had  never  before 
seen  Mr.  Gill,  but  was  deeply  impressed 
with  his  conduct  of  the  case  and  with 
the  subtlety  and  penetration  of  his  cross- 
examination.  I  think  all  the  spectators 
were  satisfied  that  on  this  important  oc- 
casion honours  were  easy.  In  any  event 
Miss  St.  John  failed  to  procure  a  decree 
of  divorce,  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Gill,  who  appeared  for  M.  Marius,  ex- 
posed  the   worldliness,   indifference   and 


absolute  unreliability  of  the  actress'  prin- 
cipal witnesses  will  not  readily  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  court  was  packed, 
and  indeed  only  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  proceedings  would  have  induced  any- 
one to  have  remained  there  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  air  was  hot  and  stifling ;  it 
was  impossible  to  stand  or  sit  without 
the  discomfort  of  being  crushed,  and 
the  slightest  movement  or  noise  provoked 
from  the  austere  usher  the  petulant  and 
peremptory  cry  "Silence  in  Court." 

I  managed  to  secure  a  seat  at  the 
table  of  the  Junior  Counsel,  a  circum- 
stance on  which  I  congratulated  myself 
until  I  found  that  I  was  constantly  push- 
ing or  being  pushed  by  a  diminutive  man 
who  sat  on  my  left.  Half  a  glance  suf- 
ficed to  show  that  he  was  not  even  a 
"limb  of  the  law,"  and  that  he  had  no 
more  prescriptive  right  to  his  position 
than  I  had.  As  he  was  seated  there  first 
he  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  prior 
claim  not  only  to  his  seat  but  to  some 
measure  of  comfort  in  its  occupancy,  a 
proposition  to  which  I  constantly  de- 
murred. 

It  was  not  until,  in  a  more  or  less 
resentful  manner  I  had  glanced  at  him 
three  or  four  times,  that  I  began  to  be 
haunted  with  the  impression  that  he  was 
not  altogether  a  stranger  to  me.  I  think 
if  I  had  seen  him  full-faced  I  should 
at  once  have  recognized  him  from  his 
resemblance  to  the  photographs  which  I 
had  seen  in  the  shop  windows. 
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It  was  after  a  harder  squeeze  than 
usual  that  I  mentally  resolved  to  change 
my  position,  even  if  it  meant  losing  a 
seat;  so  with  a  vow  and  a  muttered  "I 
beg  your  pardon,"  I  began  to  rise.  At 
that  moment  he  turned  round  and  I  had 
a  good  look  at  him.  Recognition  was 
instantaneous,  and  in  no  mere  conven- 
tional manner  I  whispered,  "I  really  do 
beg  }'our  pardon.  Mr.  Barrie ;  I  am  so 
sorry  to  have  inconvenienced  you." 

He  barely  noticed  my  remark  and  kept 
his  seat ;  I  stood  behind  and  so  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  case.  When  the 
crowd  filed  out.  of  the  Court  House,  I 
thought  it  was  too  good  an  opportunity 
of  interviewing  the  celebrated  author  to 
be  missed,  and  just  as  I  had  resolved  to 
speak  he  touched  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  said  very  quietly,  and  even  gently, 
"I  am  afraid  that  I  was  rather  incon- 
siderate, but  the  truth  is  I  was  so  inter- 
ested in  the  case  that  I  felt  annoyed  at 
anything  that  distracted  my  attention." 

Thus  the  ice  was  broken  and  we  ad- 
journed to  the  refreshment  room  in  the 
corridor  where  we  had  a  long  chat,  and 
commenced  an  acquaintance,  which, 
while  never  intimate,  led  to  many  pleas- 
ant re-unions  and  on  my  part  some  in- 
sight into  the  character  and  personality 
of  one  whom  I  hold  to  be  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  living  writers. 

My  first  surprise  was  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Barrie.  He  is  a  very  small 
man.  smaller,  I  think,  than  Hall  Caine, 
to  wh(jm  however  he  is  the  very  anti- 
podes in  manner  and  appearance.  He  has 
no  tricks,  no  mannerisms,  no  "side"  and 
no  self-consciousness;  he  is  quiet,  unob- 
tnisive.  reserved  and  gentle.  There  is 
something  at  once  boyish  and  feminine 
about  him  ;  the  former  is  suggested  by 
the  round  face,  neat  compact  features 
and  small  figure ;  the  latter  by  a  certain 
modesty  amounting  almost  to  bashful- 
ncss.  a  (|uietness  and  a  far-away  look  in 
the  eyes,  which  always  seem  to  be  dream- 
ing of  that  which  is  distant.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing  Mr.  Barrie's 
fame  rested  chiefly  upon  what  must  still 
be  regarded  as  his  magnum  opus.  "A 
Window  in  Thrums,"  but  since  then  the 
traits  of  his  character  which  I  then  sus- 
pected, and  to  which  T  have  referred  have 
been   more    truly   exemjjlified    in    "Mar- 


garet Ogilvie"  and  the  inimitable  "Little 
White  Bird." 

Mr.  Barrie's  personality  is  a  charming 
one.  It  is  true  he  has  turned  aside  from 
his  first  love,  and  has  entertained  half 
the  world  with  dramatic  works  which 
have  not  been  surpassed  in  merit  or  at- 
tractiveness by  those  of  any  living  writer, 
but  the  fineness  of  his  character  still  finds 
its  manifestation  in  imaginative  litera- 
ture, of  which  the  key-note  is  pure 
pathos. 

It  is  certain  that  he  is  the  only  writer 
who  could  have  produced  either  of  the 
three  works  I  have  mentioned.  No  other 
possesses  in  so  pre-eminent  degree  the 
necessary  equipment  of  lofty  idea,  ima- 
gination, insight  and  sympathy.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Barrie  has  recon- 
ciled the  world  of  literature  to  modern 
Scotch  writers,  whose  vagaries  and 
idiosyncrascies  are  forgiven  for  his  sake. 

Unlike  other  successful  writers  Mr. 
Barrie  has  not  attempted  to  do  too  much ; 
he  has  found  his  mental  recreation  in 
variety,  and  in  this  way  his  dramatic 
work  has  furnished  the  necessary  foil  to 
his  purely  literary  productions. 

Like  Kipling  he  is  the  author  of  one 
novel,  and  of  only  one.  It  is  difficult  to 
compare  works  of  a  different  class  and 
probably  according  to  the  correct  canons 
of  criticism  it  is  not  permissible,  still  I 
am  moved  to  say  that  while  for  dis- 
tinction of  style,  chastity  of  thought  and 
a  certain  spirituality  of  atmosphere  "Mar- 
garet Ovilgie"  and  "A  Window  in 
Thrums"  will  probably  remain  the  most 
characteristic  of  Barrie's  works,  "A  Little 
Minister"  stands  upon  a  higher  literary 
plane,  and  will  determine  his  position  in 
the  world  of  letters,  unless  in  the  years 
to  come  he  gives  us  the  great  work  for 
which  we  are  looking  and  longing. 

We  have  to  go  back  to  Thackeray  to 
find  a  chapter  which  for  fine  feeling,  per- 
fect expression  and  exquisite  conception 
will  compare  with  the  opening  chapters 
of  "The  Little  Minister,"  and  taken  as 
a  whole  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  is  a  book  which  has  not  yet  come 
to  its  own.  Public  attention  has  been 
diverted  from  the  merits  of  the  book  by 
the  po])ularity  of  the  play,  but  when  the 
latter  is  forgotten  people  will  return  to 
the    former    and    find    hidden    beauties 
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which  even  yet  have  only  been  discovered 
by  the  few. 

Mr.  Barrie  is  one  of  the  few  successful 
authors  of  the  present  day  who  has  sac- 
rificed not  one  jot  of  his  natural  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  of  living  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment ;  he  cannot  be 
spoilt  by  success,  as  he  could  never  be 
extinguished  by  failure.  He  ftaried  lif^ 
with  a  frail  body,  a  big  heart  and  a  teem- 


ing brain.  By  their  aid  and  the  influ- 
ence of  early  training,  of  a  Spartan- 
Puritan  character,  he  has  surmounted 
every  difficulty  and  although  sorrow 
visited  his  hearth  and  left  it  desolate,  life 
has  brought  him  many  compensations, 
the  chief  of  which  is  a  charming  and  de- 
voted wife,  who  is  at  oiice  the  mainstay 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  best  work. 


The  Disappointment 
of  Totem, 


By  Annie  C.  Dalton. 


IT  was  midnight,  and  the  park  was 
very  quiet.  A  lovely  moon  shone 
through  the  trees  and  silvered  the 
tiny  ripples  of  the  little  stream  that 
bubbled  merrily  along  at  the  feet  of  the 
old  Totem,  who  was  leaning  weary 
against  his  venerable  cedar  tree.  The 
Honourable  Totem  felt  very  lonely.  He 
had  gone  through  an  exciting  day.  Many 
people  had  walked  through  the  park,  and 
his  striking  personality  had  attracted  an 
unusual  amount  of  interest.  The  visitors 
were  lively  and  indulged  in  many  witti- 
cisms at  his  expense,  and  some  noisy 
boys  had  even  so  far  forgotten  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  position,  as  to  make  him 
a  target  for  peanuts,  orange  peel  and 
.pebbles.  This  had  wounded  his  feelings 
very  much,  for  in  spite  of  his  terrible 
appearance,  he  was  really  very  tender- 
hearted. 

He  remembered  the  time  when  he  was 
looked  up  to  with  reverence  and  awe ; 
when  he  was  venerated  not  only  as  the 
god,  but  also  as  the  esteemed  ancestor 
of  all  the  human  beings,  animals  and 
plants  of  his  particular  clan.  There  his 
will  was  law,  and  thinking  of  all  this 
departed  glory,  the  Hon.  Totem  felt 
troubled,  and  was  very,  very  sad. 

From  his  point  of  view,  the  few  re- 
maining Indians,  who  lived  near  the 
Park,  were  a  degenerate  race,  who  had 
departed  from  the  ancient  faith  of  their 


forefathers,  and  rarely  came  to  ofifer  him 
that  homage,  which  he  felt  he  was  en- 
titled to,  considering  his  great  age  and 
the  illustrious  antiquity  of  his  name. 

He  was  comfortably  ensconced  against 
the  hole  of  a  great  shattered  cedar  which 
stood  on  a  pretty  bank,  and  the  little 
stream  which  ran  between  his  home  and 
the  public  road,  babbled  day  and  night 
of  old  times,  and  was  good  company  for 
him. 

Oh,  yes !  he  was  comfortable  enough, 
although  he  knew  he  was  residing  there 
simply  through  the  courtesy  of  the  pale- 
faces, who  now  ruled  over  the  Indians 
and  their  country,  and  the  knowledge 
fronkled  a  little  sometimes  in  his  other- 
wise contented  mind. 

On  this  particular  night  he  felt  un- 
usually disturbed.  He  wanted  to  talk  to 
some  of  his  own  people  (about  nothing 
in  particular  that  he  knew  of)  only  he 
just  felt  lonely  and  in  need  of  sympathy. 

The  seals  lived  close  by,  but  they  were 
not  very  good  friends  of  his.  They  mud- 
died the  little  brook  very  much,  and  he 
hated  to  have  her  molested. 

Not  far  away  he  knew  the  bears,  the 
beaver,  the  wolves  and  the  eagles,  and 
perhaps  many  others  of  his  relations  were 
all  sleeping  soundly,  and  somehow  he  felt 
angry  about  it.  He  knew  that  they  could 
not  help  themselves,  that  they  were  all 
snugly  locked  up  by  the  keepers,  but 
still  he  felt  angry  and  irritable. 
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He  thought  they  ought  to  be  keeping 
him  company  in  the  long,  silent  hours  of 
the  night,  when  even  the  gay  little  brook- 
seemed  to  flow  more  quietly,  and  the  wind 
sobbed  and  sighed  through  the  trees  most 
drearilv.  He  never  slept,  had  never  so 
much  as  winked  an  eyelash  for  a  hun- 
dred years  and  why  should  they?  He 
did  not  mind  so  much  -when  the  wind 
shrieked  and  blustered  in  noisy  gusts.  He 
liked  to  hear  the  leaves  rustling  and  the 
branches  snapping,  and  to  watch  the 
shadows  shudder  and  shiver  in  the  long 
avenue. 

On  a  wild  night  it  was  a  delight  to 
him  to  see  the  heavy  clouds  scud  past  the 
moon,  and  when  a  real  storm  came,  he 
was  in  his  element,  for  the  storm-spirits 
'  gathered  round  him,  and  whispered 
cheerv  messages  from  his  brother  totems 
until  he  could  have  shrieked  too,  loud 
as  the  wind,  for  very  joy. 

Years  rolled  on.  but  they  never  for- 
got him.  these  faraway  spirits,  and  he 
felt  angrier  than  ever  with  his  nearest 
relations.  Kinder  thoughts  came  after 
a  while.  He  remembered  how  short 
their  present  lives  were  compared  to  his 
own  and  a  great  yearning  to  see  them 
all  swept  over  him. 

It  was  years  since  any  of  them  had 
been  to  visit  him.  Those  who  had  not 
been  captured  or  killed,  had  fled  far.  far 
over  the  blue  mountains  and  he  could 
not  tell  whether  they  were  alive  or  not. 

He  wondered  how  those,  near  to  him, 
bore  the  indignity  of  imprisonment,  for 
in  the  glorious  days  of  old.  the  spirits 
in  animals,  trees,  and  plants  were  free 
to  come  and  go  as  they  chose,  subject 
only  to  his  will. 

Pondering  thus  he  began  to  wonder 
why  he  never  now  exerted  his  old  auth- 
ority. Looking  back  through  so  manv 
lonely  years,  it  seemed  a  strange  thing 
that  he  had  allowed  his  ancient  power 
to  lie  dormant  for  so  long  a  time.  Why 
.should  he  not  again  call  around  him  the 
old.  familiar  spirits? 

He  thought  the  matter  over  for  some 
time  before  he  asked  the  little  brook's 
advice.  The  brook,  of  course,  was  de- 
lighted with  the  idea.  She  was  a  cheerv 
optimist,  and  believed  in  getting  all  the 
good  out  of  life,  that  it  was  possible  to 
get  with  a  due  regard  for  the  welfare 
and    feelings   of   others,    so   after   much 


deliberation  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
first  reception  of  the  spiritual  relatives, 
of  the  Hon.  Totem  the  very  next  night, 
when  the  moon  would  be  at  the  full. 

Had  the  keeper  walked  abroad  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  about  midnight,  he 
would  have  been  astonished  to  see  some 
of  his  charges  leaving  their  cages,  in 
defiance  of  strict  rules  and  padlocks,  and 
trotting  gaily  down  the  avenue  in  the 
direction  of  Coal  Harbour. 

First  came  the  beaver,  a  little  later 
the  bear,  getting  over  the  ground  in  fine 
style,  in  spite  of  his  clumsy  gait ;  then 
the  wolf,  slinking  swiftly  along,  and 
keeping  well  in  the  shadow  of  the  cedars. 

The  eagle  set  forth  last  of  all,  but 
arrived  first  by  virtue  of  his  powerful 
wings.  They  all  reached  the  rendez- 
vous within  a  few  seconds  of  each  other 
and  sat  down  in  a  row,  opposite  the 
Hon.  Totem,  without  further  ceremony, 
the  brook  bustling  briskly  about  be- 
tween them,  and  making  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  noise  in  order  to  cover  the 
emotion  of  the  Hon.  Totem,  who  was 
quite  overcome,  and  afifected  almost  to 
tears,  at  the  sight  of  his  dear  old  friends, 
who,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  were 
rather  disappointing,  and  unconcerned. 
Indeed,  the  funniest  part  of  the  whole 
afifair  was  that  not  one  of  them  seemed 
in  the  least  surprised,  or  disturbed,  at 
being  drawn  out  of  a  warm  bed  to  a 
midnight  conference  in  the  shadowy 
woods. 

Their  self-possession  materially  assist- 
ed the  Hon.  Totem  to  regain  his  own. 
He  would  have  extended  the  hand  of 
fellowship,  had  he  possessed  one ;  as  it 
was  his  poor,  w^ooden,  weather-beaten 
face,  expanded  and  contracted  in  an 
alarming  series  of  automatic  or  totematic 
smiles  of  delight. 

Then  followed  the  administration  of 
several  mysterious  rites,  which  so  inter- 
ested the  brook  that  she  almost  forgot 
to  flow,  and  the  seals,  close  by,  ran  in 
danger  of  being  seriously  inconvenienced, 
for  they  lived  in  a  dam  higher  up,  sur- 
rejititiously  stolen  from  the  happy-go- 
lucky  brook. 

The  Hon.  Totem  then  proceeded  to  air 
his  grievance  and  complained  bitterly  of 
the  peccadilloes  of  his  afternoon  visitors. 

Brother  Wolf  cordially  sympathized 
with  him.     He  said  that  some  of  the  re- 
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marks  that  were  passed  upon  himself 
were  most  insulting,  and  now  and  then 
some  "lady"  would  even  give  a  little 
shriek  and  shudder  (if  he  ventured  to 
air  his  teeth)  for  all  the  world  as  if  he 
were  a  bloodthirsty  monster,  instead  of 
the  respectable  and  highly  civilized  cre- 
ature that  he  really  was.  As  for  the 
boys : — 

Ah,  said  Bro.  Bear  gruffly,  if  the  world 
was  only  made  up  of  little  girls — but 
boys — ugh ! 

"As  for  boys,"  repeated  the  wolf, 
crossly,  "I  was  going  to  say,  I  like  boys 
— they've  got  some  grit,  though  they  are 
not  so  good  to  eat  as  little  girls.  I  well 
remember,"  he  continued,  dreamily, 
"that  my  great  grandfather  got  an  aw- 
ful attack  of  indigestion  after  meeting  a 
school  boy.  In  fact,  he  died  of  the  en- 
counter—  ("and  a  good  job  too,"  whis- 
pered the  Beaver  to  himself).  We  were 
on  the  trail  at  the  time  and  so  could  not 
bury  him  with  suitable  honors,  but  when 
we  returned  that  way,  months  after- 
wards, we  found  his  skeleton,  picked 
beautifully  clean  and  inside,  where  his 
stomach  had  once  existed  was  a  little 
mound  of  marbles,  a  top,  a  jack-knife, 
chalk,  a  mouth-organ,  a  Jew's  harp,  pea- 
shooter, tin  whistle,  catapult  and  some 
string. 

After  such  a  discovery  my  great 
grandfather's  death  still  remained  a  sad, 
but  scarcely  a  mysterious,  catastrophe. 
As  r  said  before,  boys  have  grit — in  their 
pockets  especially." 

The  little  brook  did  not  much  care 
for  the  wolf's  anecdote — it  sounded 
bloodthirsty,  and  she  privately  hoped  he 
would  not  come  to  quench  his  thirst  in 
her  limpid  ripples  before  the  meeting  was 
over.  His  fangs  glistened  so  terribly  in 
the  moonlight  that  she  did  not  fancy 
him  at  all  at  close  quarters,  so  she  said 
very  tartly:  "No  one  but  a  Wolf  would 
have  the  heart  and  the  stomach  to  eat 
little  children.  I  just  love  them.  A  dear 
little  girl  came  by  the  other  day.  She 
had  on  a  huge  pink  bonnet  and  her  tiny 
face  seemed  to  look  out  of  the  heart  of 
a  rose.  The  bonnet  was  very  pretty,  but 
a  feast  of  sweetness  and  loveliness  lay 
far  down  in  its  rosy  recesses,  in  the  soft, 
deep  down  eyes,  fresh,  rosy  lips  and 
velvet-dimpled  cheeks.  Such  a  shy,  sweet 


smile   she  had,   too;   I   heard   her  nurse 
call  her  Dorothy. 

After  a  while,  the  nurse  lifted  her  up 
and  put  her  carefully  on  the  rail  of  the 
little  bridge.  There  she  sat  with  her 
feet  dangling  far  above  me.  She  looked 
down  at  me  with  great,  solemn  eyes, 
then  she  folded  her  hands  on  her  lap, 
and  said :  "Little  brook,  how  I  love  you ! 
What  a  pretty  song  you  are  singing. 
Can't  you  wait  just  a  minute,  till  I  sing 
you  a  song  my  mother  has  taught  me. 
Then  she  sang  in  such  a  sweet,  bright, 
little  voice : 

WiUow!   Willow! 

Pussy-willow! 
Are    you    not    the    fairies    pillow — 

Smooth   as   silk, 

And    soft    as    down, 
Peeping  from   your   calyx  brown? 

Bluebell,  bluebell, 

Bonny  bluebell! 
Now    I    think    the    fairies    do    dwell 

In    your    tiny 

Bells  at  night. 
Peeping',    creeping    out    of    sight. 

Robin,    robin. 

Loving    robin. 
When    the    wood-babes    lone    were    sobbing. 

Did   the  fairies 

Share   your   grief. 
As   you   brought   each   tiny   leaf? 

Daisy,    daisy. 

Sleepy   daisy. 
When  you.   in   the  twilight  hazy. 

Shut    up    tightly. 

Do  the  sprightly 
Fairies   wake  you  with   their  glee? 

Swallow,  swallow. 

Darting    swallow, 
Do   the   fairies   lightly  follow. 

When    you    fly 

From   winter's   frown 
To  some  balmy  southern  town. 

Fairy,    fairy. 

Tiresome  fairy. 
Do   you   live    in    tree-tops    airy? 

Do    please   tell 

A    little    girl. 
Where  you  fairies  all  do  dwell? 

The  brook  finished  her  speech  and 
song  with  a  bubble  of  satisfaction  and 
everybody  applauded — even  the  wolf,  al- 
though he  secretly  thought  verse-making 
and  verse-reciting  a  sheer  waste  of  time. 
Poetry  was  all  very  well  in  its  way,  and 
quite  good  enough  for  some  people's 
dessert,  but  give  him  the  prose  of  life 
— a    rattling    good    dinner    and    lots  of 

liberty   and Here    he    stopped   his 

ruminating     to     remark     fretfully,    "By 
the   way,   can   nothing  be   suggested  by 
the  members  of  this  meeting  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  my  getting  a  more  com-  , 
modious  cage. 

"Why,"  said  the  Eagle,  speaking  for 
the  first  time,  "you  are  not  nearly  so  bad- 
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ly  off  as  your  brother  Wolf.  He  just 
spends  all  his  days  in  jumping  off  and 
on  a  wooden  bench  in  the  tiniest  cage 
I  ever  saw." 

"Well,  it's  bad  enough  anyway,"  said 
the  Wolf  sulkily.  "You've  got  lots  of 
room.  Tm  told,  and  as  for  the  Bear — 
he  lives  in  a  palace  nowadays."  As  if 
that  wasn't  enough."  he  continued,  bit- 
terly ;  "he's  got  to  have  ottomans  to  sit 
on,  and  a  bath  to  sit  in.  He'll  be  think- 
ing next  that  he  lives  at  the  Zoo." 

The  Hon.  Totem  looked  apprehen- 
sively across  at  the  Bear,  whose  temper 
was  a  trifle  uncertain  at  times,  but  the 
hide  of  that  happy  individual  was  so 
thick  that  the  sarcasm  of  the  Wolf  was 
completely  wasted  upon  it,  and  the 
Beaver  created  a  diversion  by  remarking 
that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
cousin  in  the  Zoo,  who  had  a  real  palace 
for  himself  and  his  family.  "I  am  very 
comfortable  here  in  the  Park,"  he  said 
plaintively,  "but  I  must  confess  it  is  a 
trifle  upsetting  to  hear  of  cousin's  good 
fortune ;  it  makes  him  rather  patron- 
izing too." 

Here  the  Eagle  flapped  his  wings  im- 
patiently and  said  that  if  all  their  time 
was  to  be  taken  up  with  grumbling  thev 
might  just  as  well  have  stopped  in  their 

beds.     As  for  the  Beaver .     But  here 

came  an  interruption  from  under  the 
bridge  apparently.  A  hoarse  voice  called 
out,  "Aho\-,  there!  Who  said  Beaver?" 
The  startled  brethren  sat  terror-stricken 
for  a  minute,  mutely  appealing  with 
their  eyes  to  the  Hon.  Totem  for  protec- 
tion. Then  the  owner  of  the  voice 
peered  out  of  the  dusky  shadows  of  the 
bridge.  As  his  gaunt,  ghostly  face  came 
into  view  and  shone  in  the  moonlight,  he 
suddenly  gave  a  wild  whoop  and  shook  a 
b(Miy  fist  at  the  spellbound  creatures. 
This  was  too  much.  With  a  piercing 
shriek  the  Eagle  flapped  heavilv  awav ; 
the  bear  lurched  over  the  fence' and  lit- 
erally tumbled  out  of  sight ;  the  Wolf 
bounded  through  the  avenue  and  was  in 
his  den  in  no  time,  his  teeth  chattering 
and  his  hair  bristling  with  terror.  As 
for  the  Beaver  his  fright,  for  the  time, 
totally  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  Some- 
'how.  he  got  across  the  brook  and  at- 
tempted a  wild  dash  for  freedom 
through  the  legs  of  the  Hon.  Totem. 
Finding  neither  entrance  nor  exit  from 


he  knew  not  what,  he  commenced  fran- 
tically to  gnaw  at  the  toes  of  the  un- 
fortunate Hon.  Totem,  whose  pain  and 
helplessness  were  pitiable  to  see.  He 
shrieked,  wailed  and  threatened,  all  to  no 
avail.  The  brook  joined  in  the  chorus 
and  scolded  and  splashed  till  she  was 
breathless.  Some  crows  who  were  fast 
asleep  in  their  nest  in  the  trees  overhead, 
took  off  their  nightcaps  and  got  up  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  Their  excite- 
ment knew  no  bounds  and  their  hoarse 
cries  added  to  the  confusion  and  din, 
but  did  little  good,  until  it  occurred  to 
their  wise  little  heads  to  organize  a  com- 
bined attack  upon  the  Beaver,  of  all  the 
beaks  and  claws  in  their  colony.  This 
proved  highly  successful,  and  poor  Bro. 
Beaver  made  the  best  of  his  way  home, 
battered  and  half  blinded,  and  full  of  a 
virtuous  resolution  never,  never  again  to 
transgress  beyond  the  boundary  of  his 
legitimate  domain.  Meanwhile  the  mis- 
chievous author  of  all  this  confusion 
stood  rather  shame-facedly,  while  the 
poor  old  Totem  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  face,  heaped  upon  his  head  the 
most  scathing  reproaches.  He  was  a 
shambling,  seafaring  man,  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  years  ago  and  with  a  strange- 
ly battered  and  unreal  appearance  about 
him,  but  the  most  curious  thing  of  all 
was.  that  when  the  moon  shone  in  her 
fullest  splendour,  he  seemed  quite  trans- 
parent, and  one  could  see  the  objects  on 
the  farther  side  of  him,  quite  clearly 
through  his  body. 

He  listened  submissively  to  the  Hon. 
Totem,  for  some  time.  Finally  he  said, 
"Oh,  well.  Come  now,  old  boy,  •  let's 
make  up  and  be  friends  again.  Many's 
the  jokes  we've  cracked  together  these 
many  years,  and  the  yarns  we've  spun 
too."  But  the  Hon.  Totem  was  highly 
offended  and  would  have  none  of  hijn ; 
so  at  last  he  wandered  down  to  the 
Beaver  boat,  where  he  sat  on  the  gun- 
wale and  chewed,  grumbled  and  chuckled 
by  turns  for  a  long,  long  time.  Then  he 
gradually  faded  away  into  a  thin  mist — 
a  puff  of  wind — and  he  was  gone.  The 
moon  took  it  into  her  head  to  retire 
also,  and  the  poor  old  Totem  was  left  in 
darkness,  bitter  tears  of  pain  and  morti- 
fication rolling  down  his  cheeks,  and 
drop])ing  into  the  svmpathetic  bosom  of 
this  faithful  little  brook. 


FRUIT  growing  in  British  Columbia, 
like  the  climatic  and  soil  condi- 
tions in  its  various  districts,  is  so 
diversified  in  character  and  of 
such  importance  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  do  the  industry  anything  like  justice 
in  the  space  at  our  command,  and  when 
the  reader  has  perused  this  article  to  the 
end,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that 'there  still 
remains  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
A  historical  sketch  would  be  of  interest 
to  many,  but  the  wants  of  intending 
settlers  or  investors  may  be  better  served 
by  a  general  outline  of  the  present  con- 
ditions and  prospects  of  the  industry. 

Although  it  is  only  sixteen  years  since 
the  first  full  carload  of  fruit  was  shipped 
out  of  British  Columbia,  progress  has 
been  fairly  rapid  and  people  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  something  of  its 
possibilities  as  a  fruit-growing  province. 
In  the  season  of  1904,  the  fruit  crop  of 
British  Columbia  was  valued  at  $600,000 
and  the  area  under  cultivation  estimated 
at  14,000  acres. 

In  1905  the  area  under  fruit  had  been 
increased  to  20,000  acres,  and  the  total 
revenue  derived  therefrom  was  nearly 
one  million  dollars.  In  the  same  year 
something  like  $500,000  was  expended 
in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  fruit 
lands  and  the  average  price  received  for 
grade  No.  i  apples  from  October  i,  1905, 
to  March  31,  1906,  was  $1.27  per  40-lb. 
box,    f.o.b.    shipping   point.      The    early 


varieties  started  out  at  $1  net,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  February  and 
March  as  high  as  $2  per  box  was  being 
paid  for  strictly  No.  i  in  carload  lots. 
The  average  prices  of  other  fruits  for  the 
season  of  1905  were:  Pears,  $1.38  per 
40-lb.  box ;  prunes  and  plums,  75  cents 
per  20-lb.  box;  peaches,  $1.15  per  20-lb. 
box :  strawberries,  $2.30  per  24  basket 
crate;  raspberries,  $2.19  per  24  basket 
crate  ;  blackberries,  $2.40  per  24  basket 
crate ;  gooseberries,  5  1-2  cents  per  lb. ; 
crab  apples,  21-2  cents  per  lb. ;  toma- 
toes, 51-2  cents  per  lb. ;  currants,  7  cents 
per  lb. ;  cherries,  9  cents  per  lb. 

Outside  of  the  quantities  consumed  in 
our  own  cities  the  chief  market  for 
British  Columbia  fruit  is  the  prairie 
provinces ;  a  market  which  will  always 
demand  the  best  that  the  fruit-grower 
can  produce  and  in  ever-increasing  quan- 
tities, so  that  British  Columbia  need 
have  no  fear,  no  matter  how  rapidly  the 
industry  develops,  of  an  over-production 
of  good,  clean  commercial  varieties.  The 
Province  is  most  favourably  situated,  in 
being  contiguous  to  the  great  plains  of 
the  middle  west,  where  fruit-growing  on 
a  commercial  basis  is  not  likely  ever  to 
be  a  success.  That  territory  is  sure  to 
increase  rapidly  in  population  and  the 
consimiption  of  fruit  will  be  enormous. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  average 
family  on  the  praisies  consumes  more 
frut  than  do  those  of  British  Columbia 
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and  it  is  quite  natural,  also,  to  expect 
that  as  the  farmesr  of  Alberta,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Manitoba  succeed,  within  a 
comparatively  few  years,  in  laying  by 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  comfort  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  they  should  look  to 
British  Columbia,  with  its  congenial 
climate,  magnificent  scenery  and  tremen- 
dous, unexplored  and  undeveloped  na- 
tural resources,  as  a  place  in  which  to 
spend  their  declining  years. 

There  is  little  need  for  this  Province 
to  spend  money  in  trying  to  induce  im- 
migrants from  other  countries  to  come 
here  and  settle.  The  best  immigration 
work  that  British  Columbia  can  do  is  to 
develop  the  fruit-growing  industry  and  to 
send  large  quantities  of  first-class  fruit 
properly  grown,  harvested,  packed  and 
shipped  into  the  great  grain  country  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  will  ju- 
diciously advertise  the  Province  and 
bring  our  own  people  here  as  soon  as  they 
become  tired  of  the  more,  rigorous  cli- 
mate of  the  prairies. 

The  topography  of  the  country  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  fruit-grower  may 
be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  map  which  accompanies  this  article. 
The  geological  formations  and  climatic 
conditions  render  it  necessary  to  divide 
the  fruit-growing  area  of  the  Province 
into  nine  general  divisions. 

No.  I  might  be  called  the  southwestern 
coast  district,  which  includes  the  southern 
half  of  Vancouver  Island,  adjacent 
islands,  and  what  is  usually  called  the 
lower  mainland.  Here  the  production  of 
small  fruits  may  be  said  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful, and  consequently  more  profit- 
able, than  that  of  the  tree  fruits.  Never- 
theless, there  are  a  number  of  very  ex- 
cellent varieties  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
prunes  and  cherries  which  grow  to  per- 
fection in  this  district,  besides  many  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  nuts,  and,  in  especially 
favored  spots,  peaches,  grapes,  nectar- 
ines, apricots  and  other  tender  fruits. 

In  most  parts  of  this  district  the  mild 
character  of  the  climate  and  the  exces- 
sive moi.sture  during  the  winter  season 
are  very  favourable  to  the  development 
of  fungous  diseases,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  practice  persistent  and  sys- 
tematic spraying  of  tlie  orchards,  clean 
cultivation  of  the   soil,  and  a  thorough 


system  of  under-drainage  in  order  to  get 
the  most  profitable  results. 

District  No.  2  includes  the  valleys  of 
the  Upper  Fraser,  as  far  north  as  the 
fifty-second  parallel,  the  main  Thomp- 
son, the  North  Thompson,  the  Nicola 
and  Bonaparte  Rivers.  Here  there  are 
practically  none  of  the  above-named 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  water  to  irrigate  the  lands  is  one 
requiring  serious  consideration,  as  with- 
out an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  the 
"dry  belt"  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of 
a  crop  every  year.  The  prospective 
fruit-grower,  however,  does  not  have  to 
contend  wtli  the  heavy  forest-,  along 
these  rivers  that  have  to  be  ;nco  1  itered 
on  the  coAst.  The  fruits  grown  are  of 
the  very  highest  quality  and  include  all 
the  varieties  mentioned  in  connection 
with  district  No.  i.  One  of  the  largest 
vineyards  in  the  Province  is  located  near 
the  junction  of  the  Fraser  and  Thompson 
Rivers. 

District  No.  3  may  be  briefly  described 
as  the  valleys  oi  the  Sini.ilkameen  and 
its  tributaries,  portions  of  which  are 
perhaps  the  most  tropical  of  any  part  of 
British  Columbia,  and  most  favourable 
locations  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes, 
peaches  aod  other  delicate  fruits,  wher- 
ever sufficient  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses is  available. 

No.  4  includes  the  districts  surround- 
ing Adams,  Shuswap  and  Mabel  Lakes 
and  the  valley  of  the  Spallumcheen 
River.  Here  the  natural  rainfall  is 
sufficient  and  splendid  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries  are  successfully 
grown.  The  climatic  conditions  in  this 
district  resemble  very  much  those  of 
southern  Ontario,  and  a  fruit-grower 
with  fixed  ideas  from  the  latter  province 
might  be  more  successful  in  this  district 
than  he  would  on  irrigated  lands.  The 
timber  is,  generally  speaking,  light  and 
the  land  rich. 

No.  5  is  the  great  Okanagan  valley, 
stretching  from  Larkin  southward  to  the 
international  boundary.  The  vicinity 
of  Kelowna  in  this  valley  contains  the 
largest  area  of  fruit  lands  of  anv  one 
place  in  the  Province.  Peaches  are  now 
being  shipped  in  large  quantities  from 
the  Okanagan,  and  all  other  northern 
fruits  are  successfully  grown  by  the 
irrigation     system.      Improved     modern 
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methods  are  in  2:eneral  use  by  the  fruit- 
growers in  this  district  and  the  industry 
is  perhaps  more  advanced  than  in  any 
other  part  of  British  Cohimbia. 

No.  6  is  usually  called  the  Boundary 
or  Kettle  River  country,  and  although 
the  smallest  of  all  the  districts  named, 
the  quality  of  the  land  is  excellent  and 
the  climatic  conditions  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Where  a  sufficient  water  supply 
is  obtainable,  there  is  no  trouble  in  pro- 
ducing fruit  of  the  highest  quality. 

No.  7  is  \\'est  Kootenay,  an  enormous 
fruit-growing  district,  where  only  a  little 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  southern 
portion,  but  sufficient  to  indicate  the  pos- 
sibilities and  the  superior  quality  of  the 
fruit  which  may  be  raised  along  those 
lakes  and  streams.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Nelson  and  Kaslo  has  accomplished 
wonders  in  the  past  few  years,  but  the 
shores  of  the  Arrow  lakes  are  practically 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  fruit- 
grower, and  the  valley  of  the  Columbia, 
from  the  Big  Bend  south  to  Arrowhead, 
affords  opportunities  little  dreamed  of 
by  many  of  those  in  search  of  fruit  lands. 
In  the  greater  part  of  this  district,  irriga- 
tion is  only  necessary  in  the  very  dry 
seasons. 

District  No.  8  is  the  country  known 
as  East  Kootenay  and  is  separated  from 
No.  7  bv  a  range  of  mountains.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Upper  Kootenay  River 
from  the  fifty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude southward  to  the  international 
boundarv,  and  from  Columbia  and  Wind- 
ermere Lakes  northward  by  the  Upper 
Columbia  River,  to  the  Big  Bend.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  this  district  there 
arc  immense  stretches  of  thinly-wooded 
lands  suitable  for  fruit-growing  purposes, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Columbia 
has  manv  choice  locations  for  the  enter- 
prising fruit-grower.  The  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  development  of  the  fruit  lands  of 
the  I'ppcr  Columbia. 

District  No.  9  comprises  the  vast 
coast  region  including  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  and  the  northern  half  of 
Vancouver  Island,  from  lervis  Inlet  to 
Portland  Cannl.  There  is  little  known 
of  its  capabilities,  but  undoubtedlv  it 
has  a  few  surprises  in  store  for  the  fu- 
ture. Though  in  small  quantities  as  vet, 
apjjles,    ])eaches    and    graj)es    have    been 


successfully  grown  on  the  Skeena  River. 
The  first  apple  trees  were  planted  at 
Hazleton  in  the  spring  of  1901  and 
fruited  in  the  fall  of  1904. 

For  a  considerable  distance  inland 
from  the  west  coast,  there  are  numerous 
valleys  and  plateaus,  which  are  well 
adapted  to  growing  many  of  the  hardier 
varieties,  though  fewer  in  number  than 
those  capable  of  being  developed  in  the 
first-named  district. 

Notwithstanding  the  conditions  and 
adaptabilities  which  may  be  in  a  general 
way  characteristic  of  the  large  districts 
above  mentioned,  there  are  always  pecu- 
liarities of  soil  and  climate,  soil  moisture, 
atmospheric  currents,  "etc.,  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  intel- 
ligently utilized  by  the  individual  settler 
when  choosing  varieties  to  plant  or  de- 
ciding on  methods  of  cultivation. 

That  the  supply  of  water  from  moun- 
tain streams  for  irrigation  purposes  is 
limited,  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
and  in  those  portions  of  the  Province 
where  irrigation  is  necessary,  the  pros- 
pective settler  or  investor  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  that  a  proper  supply 
of  water  is  obtainable,  and  that  he  se- 
cures a  legal  right  to  use  it,  when  pur- 
chasing fruit  lands.  There  are  many  of 
the  so-called  dry  districts  where  the  soil 
moisture,  with  proper  cultivation,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  a  full  crop  in  an 
ordinary  year,  but  there  comes  periodi- 
cally, the  extraordinary  year  when,  with- 
out an  artificial  supply  of  water  at  the 
critical  time,  the  whole  crop  may  be  lost. 
In  the  arid  districts,  it  should  be  seen 
to  that  the  right  to  a  sufficient  supply  of 
irrigation  water  is  obtained,  whether 
needed  every  year  or  not. 

There  are  immense  fertile  tablelands 
along  the  Thompson,  Columbia,  Koot- 
enay and  Similkameen  Rivers  and  the 
Kamloops,  Okanagan,  Upper  and  Lower 
Arrow  and  Kootenay  Lakes,  which  can 
not  be  irrigated  from  the  available  moun- 
tain streams,  but  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  -some  dav  in  the  not  distant 
future,  a  genius  will  arise  who  will  in- 
vent a  comparativelv  cheap  method  of 
pumping  the  water  from  these  large  res- 
ervoirs up  to  the  higher  levels,  and  who 
then  will  venture  to  estimate  the  quan- 
titv  of  rare  and  luscious  fruits  wl'wch 
this  Province  may  be  capable  of  produ'c- 
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ing,  or  the  gratitude  that  future  genera- 
tions will  lavish  on  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  shall  make  the  cultivation  of 
these  beautiful  plateaus  possible?  Then 
will  the  glittering  Okanagan  Lake  be- 
come a  magnificent  water  highway, 
through  the  midst  of  densely  populated 
stretches  of  orchard  lands.  On  either 
shore  will  be  one  continuous  line  of 
superb  villa  homes,  and  all  up  and  down 
those  scenic  galleries  of  luxurious  gar- 
dens will  dwell  the  kings  and  queens  of 


husbandry  in  the  happy  performance  of 
the  first  duties  allotted  to  mankind. 

By  establishing  high  standards  and 
the  practice  of  high  ideals,  both  in  the 
quality  of  their  products  and  business 
methods  the  fruit-growers  of  British  Co- 
lumbia should  have  a  large  share  in 
building  up  the  commercial  character  of 
the  Province  which,  like  the  golden 
beams  of  the  summer  twilight,  shall  shed 
its  benign  influence  eastward  over  the 
sfreat  Dominion  of  Canada. 


Reverence* 


By  Amicus. 


"Let  more  of  reverence  in  you  dwell." 


IT  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  thought- 
ful observer  that  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  society  in 
the  New  World  is  lack  of  reverence. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  among  young 
people,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  some  of  the 
most  serious  evils  which  confront  society 
today. 

Xot  only  do  the  sanctity  of  home  life 
and  the  sincerity  of  all  true  religion  de- 
pend upon  the  maintenance  of  this  fea- 
ture, but  patriotism  in  all  its  forms, 
whether  of  inspired  heroism  or  loyal  obe- 
dience to  law  springs  from  it.  The  law- 
breaker, the  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
the  subverter  of  order,  the  laggard  in 
the  day  of  battle  may  all  be  traced  to 
the  youth  who  fails  to  honour  his  coun- 
try because  he  did  not  honour  his  father 
and  mother. 

Time  was  when  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  school  life  was  the 
inculcation  of  reverence  for  those  stand- 
ing in  superior  relationship,  and  those 
whose  age  or  position  entitled  them  na- 
turally to  the  respect  and  deference*  due 
from  youth.  Thirtv  or  forty  years  ago 
the  punishment  for  a  breach  of  this  un- 
written law  was  more  severe  than  for 
that  of  many  of  the  catalogued  crimes. 
Its  observance  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  bow,  the  doffing  of  the  hat  and  the 


"Sir"  without  which  no  well-bred,  or 
well-trained  boy  ventured  to  address  an 
elder.  Although  there  is  an  old-world 
ring  about  the  sentence,  the  attitude  of 
youth  towards  age  and  authority  was 
well  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Cate- 
chism which  enjoined  obedience  and  the 
ordering  of  one's  self  "lowly  and  rever- 
ently to  all  one's  betters." 

I  have  yet  to  learn  that  society  is  any 
better  or  the  world  the  gainer  because 
now-a-days  this  injunction  is  more  hon- 
oured in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
Certain  it  is  that  on  the  American  con- 
tinent it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  meet  a 
boy  who  even  in  the  remotest  manner 
suggests  any  acquaintance  with  his  duty 
in  this  respect.  The  precocity,  self-as- 
sertion and  total  disregard  for  others 
which  are  so  painfully  evident  in  the 
youth  of  the  New  World  have  come  to 
be  universally  recognised  as  character- 
istics, and  one  is  led  to  consider  the  cause 
of  this  development  and  its  effect  upon 
the  individual,  the  social  and  the  national 
life. 

The  causes  may  be  summed  up  as  de- 
fective home  training,  unwise  educational 
methods  and  the  rapid  acquisition  of 
wealth.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  latter 
is  not  mainly  responsible  because  it  lies 
at  the  root  of  parental  neglect  and  par- 
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ental  indifference  to  educational  systems. 

The  greatly  increased  earnings  of  all 
classes  "have '  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
people  incomes  of  which  their  fathers 
-never  dreamed.  Unprepared  by  their 
own  experience  and  training  to  spend 
Avisely.  parents  have  a  tendency  to  extra- 
vagance and  luxury.  It  is  only  natural 
that  their  children  should  share  in  this. 
All  extravagances  and  luxuries  are  ener- 
vating to  the  moral  fibre  and  tend  to 
laxity.  The  first  evidence  of  laxity  in 
the  household  is  love  of  ease  and  neglect 
of  discipline.  The  avenues  of  amusement 
and  enjoyirient  have  been  so  vastly  in- 
creased that  society  has  been  revolution- 
ized ;  the  quietude  of  home  life  in  which 
the  finest  character  is  developed  has 
given  place  to  excitement  and  lack  of  re- 
pose. This  is  even  more  hurtful  to  the 
children  than  to  their  parents.  It  tends 
to  develop  the  idea  of  equality  and  to 
Ijridge  the  gulf  which  should  ever  sep- 
arate the  exclusive  habitudes  of  youth 
from  those  of  adults.  The  boy  who  is 
allowed  to  witness,  if  not  to  participate 
in  the  dissipations  of  his  elders  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  retain  respect  for  them 
or  to  cultivate  reverence ;  and  yet  unfor- 
tunately now-a-days  such  is  not  an  un- 
usual occurrence.     . 

Parents  undoubtedly  take  less  personal 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
<lren  than  formerly.  Years  ago  if  a  boy 
offended  seriously  it  was  a  matter  for  a 
personal  interview  between  the  school- 
master and  his  father ;  the  father  taught 
his  son  that  the  school-master  must  not 
only  be  obeyed  but  respected,  and  com- 
pliance with  an  instruction  from  the  lat- 
ter was  always  insisted  on  bv  the  former. 
Now-a-days  one  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties which  a  school-master  meets  with  is 
to  secure  any  measure  of  support  from 
parents  in  the  exercise  of  discipline. 
Oftener  than  not  an  appeal  to  them  re- 
sults in  defiance  and  the  removal  of  the 
boy  from  school. 

This  attitude  brings  another  circum- 
stance under  review,  which  is  that  the 
temptation  to  neglect  school  is  verv  great 
because  of  the  high  wages  which  Idovs 
can  earn.  When  lads  of  twelve  are  in 
demand  for  messenger  and  telegraph  ser- 
vice at  $40  i^er  month  it  can  hardly  be 
wondered  at  that  they   resent  discipline 


and  reach  out  for  the  handsome  pocket 
money  which  such  a  wage  ensures.  There 
is  only  one  remedy  for  this ;  compulsory 
education  to  a  greater  age ;  but  that  will 
not  come  yet,  at  any  rate  in  the  West. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
this  class  of  training  with  its  precocious 
development  of  independence  and  its  too 
early  placing  in  a  boy's  hands  of  the 
funds  with  which  to  cultivate  undesir- 
able and  often  vicious  habits  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  very  principle  of  reverence 
and  re-acts  upon  the  social  and  national 
life.  A  lessening  of  respect  for  others 
must  in  the  end  produce  less  self-respect, 
and  that  involves  the  undermining  of  the 
most  stable  principles  of  good  citizen- 
ship. There  is  no  substitute  for  a  con- 
siderate regard  for  others,  which  does 
not  leave  a  man  with  less  regard  for  duty 
and  obligation,  and  with  a  weakened 
sense  of  responsibility. 

The  attitude  of  the  rising  generation 
towards  public  questions  of  vital  import- 
ance is  conditioned  by  this  lack  of  rever- 
ence which  close  observers  so  greatly 
deplore.  That  this  attitude  will  be  per- 
manent no  profound  student  of  human 
nature  believes ;  it  is  a  transient  condi- 
tion due  to  abnormal  development  and 
is  chiefly  characteristic  of  the  New 
W^orld.  It  is  time,  however,  to  call  a 
halt  and  to  check  the  evil  before  it  be- 
comes uncontrollable.  The  first  duty  lies 
with  parents,  who.  when  they  realise  their 
responsibility  will  be  willing, ,  as  their 
fathers  were,  to  sacrifice  something  of 
ease  and-  luxury  to  the  careful  training 
of  their  children.  If  they  first  insist 
upon  proper  respect  being  shown  to 
themselves  and  their  instructions,  they 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  en- 
suring the  same  for  others  who  are  en- 
titled'to  it. 

The  world  is  getting  tired  of  preco- 
cious boys  and  smart  girls.  It  will  be 
glad  to  hear  more  of  the  simple,  unre- 
stricted laughter  and  gaiety  of  childhood. 
The  great  Laureate  who  loved  humanity 
so  well  was  no  superficial  observer,  but 
looked  far  below  the  surface  when  he 
pleaded  for  a  more  reverent  attitude  to- 
wards vital  subjects,  and  reverence  is 
not  a  fashion,  nor  a  conventionality,  but 
a  habitude. 


The  Widow  Briggs'  Fire, 

By  Irene  M.  MacCoIL 


LYING  between  two  long,  ragged 
ridges,  five  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level,  is  Phoenix — the  hust- 
ling mining  camp  of  the  Bound- 
ary country.  Surrounded  by  mountains 
of  solid  copper,  five  generations  may 
delve  there,  without  wresting  one-mil- 
lionth part  of  the  inexhaustible  ore  body 
from  the  grasp  of  ages. 

In  Phoenix,  there  are  many  homes  of 
sorts,  and  also  many  men,  and  my  tale 
deals  with  the  dwellers  in  Hogan's  Alley 
— a  settlement  of  divers  people,  with  di- 
vers aims,  temperaments  and  troubles 
such  as  we  have  ovirselves.  For  in  this 
queer  old  world  life  is,  in  essentials,  at 
least,  the  same  in  a  mining  camp  as  in 
any  other  centre  where  human  beings, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  are  gathered 
together. 

Let  me  introduce  you,  then,  to  Hogan's 
Alley — a  row  of  some  twenty  shacks, 
some  built  of  lumber,  others  of  logs — 
all  placed  at  the  precise  distance  from  the 
street  allowance  that  the  owners  pleased. 

At  the  head  of  the  Alley  and  highest 
up  of  the  shacks,  lived  Billy  Barnes — a 
fair-haired,  quick-tempered  Canadian, 
and  Billy  Bakke,  Junior,  as  fair,  but  of 
Irish-Swede  extraction,  thereby  possess- 
ing a  brogue  rich  in  its  odd  mingling  of 
accent.  Both  young,  and  prone  to  look 
on  the  bright  side  of  life,  the  combina- 
tion was  a  happy-go-lucky  partnership 
in  housekeeping,  occasional  differences 
never  preventing  their  being  the  best  of 
friendly  enemies. 

Tonight  the  swift  mountain  darkness 
fell  on  Hogan's  Alley  in  velvety  waves, 
blotting  out  the  scars  that  by  day  divided 
the  ridges  in  every  direction. 

The  stars  were  flung  in  golden  profu- 
sion across  the  arching  sky,  and  the  little 
river  rippled  down  the  gorge  among  the 
pine  trees. 

Over  in  the  Alley,  all  was  quiet.  The 
tired  chums,  after  the  day's  work,  had 
long  ago  "turned  in,"  and  were  sleeping 


the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  just,  when 
from  the  outer  world  there  came  a  shriek 
of  terror,  then  another  and  another. 
Barnes,  at  length  sufficiently  aroused  to 
growl  anathemas  on  the  disturber  of  his 
slumbers,  lay  for  a  moment  listening. 
Then,  shaking  his  sleeping  chum,  he  re- 
marked, savagely,  "Some  fool  woman's 
yelling  to  beat  the  band  out  there — I'm 
going  to  see  what's  up." 

Sleepily  feeling  his  way  to  the  window 
he  glanced  out,  then  wheeling  sharply 
brought  his  shin  in  violent  contact  with 
the  rocking  chair. 

"Whin  yez  are  all  troo  telling  that 
chair  phat  yez  think  av  it" — Bakke  man- 
aged to  gasp  through  his  mirth  "yez 
moight  state  phat  yez  saw  out  there." 

"Mrs.  Briggs'  shack's  afire,"  snapped 
Barnes.  "It'll  go  like  chips  if  something 
ain't  applied  sudden, — the  roof's  caught 
now." 

"Chase  yerself,  thin,  an  we'll  hike 
ofer,"  and  Bakke,  jumping  out  of  bed, 
started  to  hunt  for  his  clothes — which  he 
was  certain  someone  must  have  moved  in 
the  night. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Alley  lived 
Mrs.  Briggs,  a  widow  of  uncertain  age, 
possessed  of  all  the  wiles  which  widows 
have  practised  since  the  Flood — and  a 
voice  which  she  of  all  the  Alley  consid- 
ered priceless — the  average  critic  plac- 
ing its  value  at  some  thirty  cents,  and 
dear  at  that — for  the  shacks  near  the 
widow's  were  oftener  empty  than  occvt- 
pied. 

Two  years  had  Mrs.  Briggs  been  a 
resident  of  the  Alley,  and  for  two  years 
had  she  charmed  and  warbled  and  re- 
mained in  the  widowed  state.  Somehow, 
when  it  came  to  the  scratch,  and  Barnes 
or  Jones  was  given  a  "final"  opportunity 
and  every  advantage  the  widow  could 
give,  each  kept  curiously  silent.  For, 
after  all,  widows  are  risky  propositions, 
and  apt  to  have  well-tried  recipes  for 
curing  husbands  of  pet  faults.     So  the 
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eligible  men  of  the  Alley  were  ware  of 
matrimony  with  the  widow. 

"I'm  rigged,"  said  Bakke,  as  he  jerked 
open  the  door  some  ten  minutes  after 
their  discovery  of  the  fire.  "We'll  have 
to  hustle." 

The  fire  had  evidently  begun  in  the 
kitchen,  and  was  rapidly  spreading.  The 
Alley,  roused  by  the  shouts  of  our 
friends,  fell  to  work  with  a  will.  Lad- 
ders were  speedily  placed,  a  bucket  bri- 
gade formed,  and  soon  the  flames  were 
at  bay. 

Standing  on  the  sidewalk,  wringing 
her  hands  and  moaning  "I'll  have  to  go 
to  the  poorhouse,  I'll  have  to  go  to  the 
poorhouse,"  was  the  widow,  clad  in  her 
nightdress,  a  short  coat  and  a  pair  of 
pink  bedroom  slippers. 

"Mv  clothes,  O  may  clothes,"  she 
wailed — "I've  lost  them  all — I  haven't  a 
thing  left,  I'll  have  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house !" 

Many  a  manly  heart  thrilled  to  that 
appeal  of  helpless  womanhood,  and  more 
than  one  womanly  voice  hissed  into  a 
neighbour's  ear,  "You'd  think  she'd  be 
ashamed  to  carry  on  so — an'  her  as  never 
sews  a  stitch  nor  does  sorra  a  washing, 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  next ! 

"Phat  do  yez  suppose  she's  afther?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Kelly  of  Mrs.  O'Rourke. 

"Hivin  knows — I  don't."  snapped  that 
lady.  "I've  been  askin'  her  till  I'm  tired 
to  come  home  wid  me  till  the  shebeen's 
patched  up,  an'  she'll  do  nawthin  at  all." 

"My  clothes,  oh,  my  clothes!"  mourn- 
fully came  from  behind  them,  and  in 
Irish  exasperation,  the  two  women 
turned  with  looks  of  withering  scorn 
and  left  their  sister  in  affliction. 

"Glory  be  ;  that  was  as  hot  a  job  as 
anny  I  iver  handled,"  said  Bakke,  as  he 
came  down  the  ladder  after  the  fire  had 
been  vanquished. 

His  chum  touched  his  arm,  as  he  point- 
ed to  where  the  widow  still  remained  a 
short  distance  away. 

"Oh,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you 
enough?"  she  sobbed,  as  the  men  paused 
awkwardly  l)cfore  her. 

".Sure,  'twas  nawthin  at  all,  at  all,"  said 
I'.akke  simply,  and  Barnes  eagerly  echoed 
the  fiction. 

"But  oh,  if  I  only  had  saved  my 
clothes ;  they're  all  gone — every  poor, 
miserable    rag     I    owned.     O-oh     dear, 


whatever  will  I  do?"  and  the  widow 
broke  down  again. 

"Come  home  wid  me  as  I've  ast  yez  to 
a  hundred  times  this  noight,"  snapped 
Mrs.  Kelly.  "Or  wid  me,"  said  Mrs. 
O'Rourke.  "Sure,  an'  yez  know  yez  is 
welcome." 

"O,  dear  Mr.  Barnes,  and  you,  you 
dear,  good  Mr.  Bakke,  I  shall  never  for- 
get this,"  sobbed  the  widow.  "But  oh, 
my  clothes  are  g-gone.  all  gone !"  Still 
weeping,  she  suffered  the  women  to  lead 
her  across  the  street  and  through  Mrs. 
Kelly's  front  door. 

"Sure,  'tis  too  bad  she  lost  all  thim 
does,"  remarked  Bakke  thoughtfully,  as 
the  chums  turned  homeward.  "I  was 
just  wundering  if  we  cudn't  maybe  all 
kind  a  chip  in  an  help  her  out." 

"So  was  I,"  eagerly  said  Billy  Barnes. 
"Let's  get  all  the  fellows  who  helped 
tonight  to  chip  in  and  then  it'll  not  seem 
so  personal-like.  I'm  dead  beat  now,  and 
it's  me  for  the  slumber  couch  till  morn- 
ing— barring  any  more  fires,"  he  added. 

"Plase  Hivin,  wan's  lots  for  the  night," 
said  Bakke,  as  they  turned  into  bed. 

Next  day  the  "Widow's  Aid,"  as 
Barnes  called  it,  had  netted  a  hundred 
dollars  and  over — for  the  men  of  the  Al- 
ley were  generous  and  fond  of  the  widow 
— had  she  not  offered  to  be  a  mother  to 
every  one  of  them?  And  women  like 
that  were  not  met  every  day.  A  depu- 
tation was  appointed  to  present  the 
widow  with  this  "little  token  of  esteem," 
as  they  called  it — ^and  the  chums  were 
chosen  for  the  duty.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, however,  Bakke  backed  out  of  go- 
ing, refusing  point  blank,  so  it  was  Alec 
Ladd  who  went  over  with  Barnes  to  the 
Kelly  home  that  evening. 

Naturally,  they  felt  diffident  about  be- 
ginning, being  morally  certain  of  the 
view  Mrs.  Kelly  would  take  of  their  ac- 
tion— and  so  it  was  nearly  eleven  when 
the  widow's  surreptitious  yawns  warned 
them  that  they  must  broach  the  subject. 

"Go  ahead.  Alec,"  said  Barnes,  in  an 
undertone. 

"Do  it  yourself,"  returned  Ladd  in  the 
same  breath.     Then  he  began  lamely : 

"We — ah — we — it's  a  terrible  loss 
vou've  met  with,  Mrs.  Briggs, — an — we 
—ah " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Ladd."  said  the  widow, 
sweetly.     "We're  hoping  you  won't  take 
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it  amiss  if  we — ah — we  offer  you  this 
httle  remembrance — I  mean — this  little 
token  of — of — " 

"Esteem,"  supplied  Barnes. 

"This  little  token  of  esteem,"  finished 
Ladd,  as  he  handed  the  purse  to  the 
widow. 

The  effect  of  this  touching  scene  was 
electrifying.  The  widow  threw  both 
arms  round  Alec's  neck,  and  gasped  amid 
her  sobs  that  she  "L-loved  them  all  s-so." 

Disentangling  himself,  Ladd  made  for 
the  door,  closely  followed  by  Billy 
Barnes,  who  feared  a  repetition  of  the 
scene,  and  Mrs.  Kelly  let  them  out  in 
grim  silence. 

Next  week  the  widow  came  forth  ar- 
rayed as  the  Alley  had  never  before  be- 
held her.  She  cut  Mrs.  Kelly  entirely 
after  that  good  woman  remarked  to  the 
cat,  as  the  widow  passed  on  her  way  to 
church — -"Sure,  an'  she's  the  smooth 
wan.  An'  all  thim  goosoons  handin'  her 
their  earnins  to  dress  the  likes  av  her 
in  silks — an'  her  wid  money  in  the  bank !'' 

On  Monday  morning  a  tall,  seedy  look- 
ing man  was  seen  to  enter  the  widow's 
shack — and  shortly  after,  the  widow  her- 
self was  bustling  about,  to  all  appear- 
ances, house-cleaning.  Early  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when  a  furniture  van  drew  up 
before  her  door — and  drove  away  piled 


high  with  the  widow's  Lares  and  Pen- 
ates ;  they  knew  she  was  moving.  At 
five,  the  rumor  that  she  had  sold  her 
shack,  was  confirmed — and  at  six,  the 
widow  left  the  house  in  company  with 
the  seedy  looking  individual.  Just  at 
the  end  of  the  Alley  the  couple  came  face 
to  face  with  the  chums. 

In  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  the 
widow  introduced  them  to  ''My  darling 
Edward, — for  whom  I  have  mourned  for 
three  long  years — they  told  me  he  was 
dead,  but  now  he  has  come  back  to  me, 
and  oh,  I  am  so  happy!  And  we're  go- 
ing away  to  begin  life  again  together. 
Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  you  dear, 
kind  fellows,  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me.  Edward,  dearest,  they've  been  so 
good  to  me  always.  Good-bye,  good- 
bye!" and  with  a  last,  lingering  look,  the 
widow  passed  out  of  Hogan's  Alley,  for- 
ever. 

"Faith,  an'  we  was  the  fools !"  groaned 
Bakke.  after  half  an  hour's  brooding, 
when  he  recovered  the  power  of  speech. 
"Sorra  the  widdy'll  iver  I  hilp  again!" 

"Bah !"  snapped  Barnes.  "It  was  a 
woman  got  us  out  of  Paradise,  and  I 
reckon  they're  all  alike." 

"Well,"  said  Bakke,  heaving  a  long 
sigh,  "sure  an'  thev  beat  the  Dutch !" 


'Tis  looking  downward  makes  one  dizzy. — Browning. 


Neither  adversity  nor  prosperity  ever  changes  a  man;  each  merely 
brings  out  what  there  is  in  him. 

4:  ^  ^ 

One  of  the  rarest  things  in  social  intercourse  is  the  disinterested 
desire  to  please.  Charm  of  manner  cannot  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  will 
like  a  garment." 

*  *  * 

On  the  walls  of  an  old  temple  was  found  this  picture:  A  king  forging 
from  his  crown  a  chain  and  nearby  a  slave  making  of  his  chain  a  crown, 
and  underneath  was  written:  'Life  is  what  one  makes  of  it,  no  matter  of 
what  it  is  made.' 

*  *  * 

What  we  all  want  is  inward  rest,  rest  of  heart  and  brain;  the  calm, 
strong,  self-contained,  self-denying  character  which  needs  no  stimulants, 
for  it  has  no  fits  of  depression;  which  needs  no  narcotics,  for  it  has  no 
fits  of  excitement;  which  needs  no  ascetic  restraint,  for  it  is  strong  enough 
to  use  God's  gifts  without  abusing  them;  the  character,  in  a  word  which 
is  truly  temperate,  not  in  drink  and  food  merely,  but  in  all  desires,  thoughts 
and  actions. — Kingsley. 


Therese, 

By  Freeman  Harding. 


CRASH !  went  an  overturned  table, 
two  revolver  shots  ran  out  as  one 
and  the  bar-room  of  the  Colonial 
Hotel  was  instantly  in  a  state  of 
turmoil.  In  the  excitement  which  fol- 
lowed, drinks,  faro  table  and  card  game 
were  deserted  while  the  motley  crowd  of 
cow-punchers,  construction  workers,  land 
seekers  and  liangers  on  pressed  about  the 
corner  where  a  still  form  lay  face  down- 
ward amongst  the  scattered  cards  and 
chips.  Only  those  who  were  nearest 
could  see  that  the  dead  man  was  Harry 
Rawlins,  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
and  most  popular  ranchers  in  the  upper 
country,  but  none  save  those  who  had 
been  playing  at  the  table  where  the  fatal 
quarrel  broke  out  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened or  who  to  blame.  More  than  that 
none  had  seen  the  tense  faced  man  who 
was  responsible  for  the  killing  slip  quietly 
around  the  crowd  and  out  through  a 
doorway  which  led  to  other  parts  of  the 
house.  The  affray  was  so  sudden,  the 
result  so  uncommon  and  the  excitement 
so  intense  that  Ralph  Cousins,  gambler 
and  gunman,  had  disappeared  before  it 
was  realized  that  a  man  had  been  shot 
in  a  country  where  gunmen  and  their 
handiwork  were  frowned  down  upon  both 
by  the  law  and  custom. 

In  the  early  eighties  Kamloops  was 
the  supply  point  for  the  "dry  Belt"  and 
the  time  honoured  somnolence  of  the 
cattle  country  was  stirred  in  the  waken- 
ing which  came  from  the  approach  of  the 
bands  of  steel  stretching  slowlv  through 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains  which  shut 
out  on  cither  side  the  sun-kissed  valleys 
and  the  bunch  grass  ranges  of  the  in- 
terior from  the  world  which  lay  beyond 
the  grim  grey  rocks.  At  that  time  the 
cattlemen  who  had  become  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  country  felt  their  long  deferred 
hope  crystalizc  into  certainty  under  the 
movements  of  survey  and  construction 
gangs,  and  foreboded  evil  days  for  their 
industry  from  the  influx  of  land-seekers, 
and  ])rospcctors  spying  out  the  country 


to  be  traversed  by  the  far-reaching  rails. 
With  the  construction  gangs,  the  land- 
seekers  and  prospectors,  had  come  the 
miscellaneous  horde  of  camp  followers 
which  ever  abides  on  the  line  of  march 
of  the  army  of  development. 

Kamloops  naturally  had  attracted 
many  of  these  camp  followers  and  while 
gambling  rows  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
nature  were  every-day  events,  gun  play 
and  killings  therefrom  were  unheard  of. 
As  a  consequence  the  crowd  in  the  Co- 
lonial bar,  reckless  members  of  "  the 
legion  that  never  was  listed,"  as  most  of 
them  were,  was  stunned  for  a  moment 
by  the  work  of  the  gambler  who  had 
taken  so  prompt  an  advantage  of  the 
confusion  to  make  good  his  escape. 

When  strong  hands  raised  the  stricken 
form  of  the  young  ranchman  and  brought 
into  view  the  bronzed  face  now  still  and 
grey  in  death,  streaked  with  a  dull  red 
stain  which  crept  slowly  from  a  smoke- 
blackened  hole  in  the  white  forehead,  a 
groan,  more  of  a  curse  than  a  groan, 
burst  from  fifty  throats  and  stirred  the 
crowd  into  action. 

For  a  moment  some  of  the  excited  men 
turned  their  attention  to  an  old  man  who 
stood  near  the  over-turned  table  still  fin- 
gering the  trigger  of  a  heavy  Colt's.  He 
had  been  in  the  game,  they  knew,  and 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  presence  of 
the  business-like  looking  weapon  in  his 
hands,  directed  suspicion  to  him.  The 
suspicion  only  lasted  a  moment,  for  old 
Dad  Thompson  was  known  to  every  cat- 
tlem-an  in  the  room  and  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  eager  questioners,  the  coolest 
of  whom  learned  from  the  hard-bitten 
old  frontiersman  the  truth  of  the  affair. 
Within  a  very  few  minutes  half  a  hun- 
dred men  were  seaching  house  and  town 
and  river  front  for  Ralph  Cousins,  gamb- 
ler, gunman  and  murderer. 

As  Cousins  slipped  out  of  the  brightly 
lighted  bar-room  into  the  dark  hallway 
beyond  the  door  he  collided  with  a  girl 
who  had  looked  through  the  partly  open- 
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ed  door  just  as  his  fatal  shot  rang  out. 
She  had  seen  the  blow  struck  by  the  dead 
rancher;  had  seen  the  dull  red  flush 
spread  over  the  gambler's  face  and  the 
dangerous  gleam  flash  in  his  cold  eyes  as 
he  reached  for  his  weapon ;  had  seen  his 
nervous  fingers  turn  loose  the  message  of 
death  which  lay  within  the  shining  barrel 
and  had  seen  Rawlins  fall  limply  for- 
ward to  the  floor.  She  had  seen,  too, 
the  face .  of  the  man  she  loved  with  all 
her  virgin  strength  grow  tense  with 
fear  when  he  realized  how  true  his  aim 
had  been  and  her  woman's  mind  worked 
quickly,  seeking  an  avenue  of  escape 
from  the  fate  she  knew  would  be  meted 
out  to  him  if  caught  red-handed. 

When  the  gambler  backed  away  from 
his  gruesome  work  and  edged  quickly 
around  the  crowd  the  door  to  the  hall- 
way had  suggested  to  him  the  shortest 
way  from  the  house  and  he  had  taken  it 
unhesitatingly.  The  collision  in  the  dark 
brought  forth  a  startled  curse  which  was 
hushed  on  his  lips  by  a  whispered 
"Ralph,  this  way,"  in  a  voice  he  knew 
well.  Therese,  without  more  words,  led 
him  by  a  rear  door  out  into  the  still  night 
and  then  straight  up  the  hill  behind  the 
town.  On  up  to  the  edge  of  the  range 
she  went  without  a  stop,  her  lithe  young 
limbs  setting  a  hard  pace  for  the  un- 
nerved man  behind  who  gasped  painfully 
at  every  step. 

When  she  reached  a  thick  clump  of 
sage  brush,  well  out  of  sight  from  the 
trail  below,  she  bade  the  fugitive  lie 
hidden  closely  till  her  return  and  without 
further  words  picked  her  way  over  a 
new  route  down  the  hillside  and  reached 
the  house  unseen. 

Her  woman's  intention  guided  her 
every  move.  She  knew  that  the  search 
would  not  spread  beyond  the  town  until 
after  daybreak  just  as  well  as  she  knew 
that  the  vengeful  pack  would  prepare  to 
draw  every  trail  as  soon  as  the  first 
purple  streak  of  dawn  lightened  the  east- 
ern sky. 

Therese  wasted  no  time  in  putting  a 
hastily-formed  plan  into  execution  and 
while  waiting  for  the  excitement  to  quiet 
down  she  ransacked  the  larder  for  food, 
filled  a  generous  flask  and  packed  all 
securely  in  a  bundle  not  so  large  as  to 
be  noticeable  in  the  dark. 

One  by  one  the  crowd  drifted  back  to 


the  house,  when  it  was  realized  how  use- 
less it  was  to  continue  the  search  at 
night.  The  bar  was  soon  filled  with 
groups  of  excited  men,  discussing  the 
tragady  and  planning  the  chase  for  the 
morrow. 

The  girl  waited  until  she  was  sure  that 
even  the  most  persistent  had  given  up 
the  quest  and  then  stole  quietly  across 
to  the  stables  where,  with  the  deft  hands 
of  a  child  of  the  ranges,  she  .quickly 
saddled  her  own  pony  and  loosened  a 
horse  which  stood  tied  at  the  corrall  wait- 
ing for  some  cowpuncher  who  was 
doubtless  in  the  crowded  bar.  She  led 
both  horses  slowly -through  the  shadow 
near  the  river  until  she  was  well  away 
from  the  hotel,  then,  mounting  the  little 
pinto  and  leading  the  other,  she  struck 
up  the  hill  by  a  trail  which  she  knew 
would  bring  her  close  to  the  clump  of 
sage  brush  where  Cousins  awaited  her 
coming. 

Though  the  faint  light  from  the  star- 
pierced  sky  gave  her  little  help  and  the 
trail  was  barely  worn  through  the  close- 
cropped  bunch  grass,  she  rode  as  one 
who  knew  every  foot  of  her  way,  and 
even  by  the  roundabout  route  she  pur- 
posely followed  soon  reached  a  point 
where  the  ought-for  thicket  loomed 
white  upon  the  dark  line  of  the  range. 

Fastening  the  strange  horse  to  a  near- 
by pine  and  throwing  the  reins  over  the 
head  of  her  well-broken  cayuse,  she 
walked  to  the  spot  where  Cousins  lay 
hidden.  Her  heart  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment when  she  found  him  lying  prone 
with  white-set  face  upturned  to  the  sky 
and  all  unheeding  her  approach.  Stoop- 
ing over  him  she  realized  that  he  was 
in  a  swoon,  from  which  she  had  diffi- 
culty in  arousing  him,  and  which  threat- 
ened to  return  before  they  reached  the 
horses.  Once  there,  a  stiff  pull  from  the 
flask  she  had  the  thoughtfulness  to  in- 
clude in  the  bundle  tied  to  her  saddle, 
put  life  into  the  man,  and  the  two  were 
soon  mounted  and  speeding  off  through 
the  night. 

Therese  knew  the  trails  as  a  town- 
bred  woman  knows  the  streets,  but  she 
took  pains  to  avoid  every  semblance  of 
one  giving  them  all  as  wide  a  berth  as 
she  did  the  waggon  road  which  wound 
its  dusty  way  across  the  range. 

Both  horses  were  fresh  and  their  long 
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swinging  lope  soon  put  the  town  well 
behind  them.  The  road  followed  by 
Therese,  while  tortuous  in  the  extreme, 
bore  steadily  south,  and  so  she  kept  it  for 
almost  an  hour.  Winding  through  the 
sage  brush  which,  in  the  dark,  loomed 
up  like  strangely  graven  rocks,  breaking 
out  into  a  stretch  of  crisp  brown  bunch 
grass,  dipping  into  the  gloom  of  a  grove 
of  red  stemmed  Jack  pines  or  sombre 
firs,  skirting  the  edge  of  tiny  range  lakes 
which"  reflected  in  their  dark  waters  the 
starlit  sky,  the  path  by  which  she  sought 
safety  for  her  lover  led  ever  higher  and 
higher  until  it  brought  to  the  timbered 
country  a  long  five  miles  from  town. 
Following  slowly  the  fringe  of  the  dark 
line  of  timber  she  located  a  trail  which 
she  knew  would  lead  them  well  into  the 
roughest  part  of  the  wooded  hiils  and 
almost  to  the  door  of  a  deserted  cabin 
which  she  had  discovered  on  one  of  her 
rides  about  the  range.  She  knew  that 
the  existence  of  this  cabin  was  unknown 
to  any  save  a  few  of  the  older  men  and 
that  its  exact  location  was  even  to  them 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  What  is 
more,  she  knew  that  from  a  jutting  point 
of  rock  in  front  of  the  cabin  a  good 
view  of  the  road  below  was  obtainable 
and  that  in  the  bluff  behind  it  an  old 
tunnel  was  hidden  by  a  slide  and 
screened  by  newly-grown  underbrush. 

Reaching  the  cabin  the  fugitive  and  his 
guide  dismounted  and  the  girl  stripped 
the  saddle  blankets  from  the  horses  and 
left  them  with  the  scanty  supply  of  food 
she  took  from  her  saddle.  There  was 
no  time  for  words  other  than  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  future  and  it 
was  onlv  a  few  minutes  before  Therese 
was  again  mounted  and  on  the  way. 
Leading  the  cattleman's  horse  she  fol- 
lowed the  trail  back  to  the  open  range 
and  when  she  reached  the  road  instead 
of  turning  towards  town  she  faced  the 
horses  the  other  way  and  rode  some  dis- 
tance before  she  slipped  the  rope  from 
the  neck  of  the  led  horse  and  started 
him  alone  towards  his  home  corral.  Af- 
ter some  apparently  aimless  riding  for 
the  jjurpose  of  confusing  her  trail  she 
at  length  faced  the  little  pinto  for  his 
stable  and  leaving  the  reins  loose  on  his 
neck  allowcfl  him  his  own  gait  until  she 
reached  home  unseen,  within  three  hours 
of   the   time    when    Harrv   Rawlins   met 


his  death  and  Ralph  Cousins  became  a 
fugitive  from  the  justice  he  feared. 

A  month  later  Therese  was  again  at 
the  little  cabin  in  the  hills.  The  search 
for  the  slayer  of  Harry  Rawlins  had 
been  abandoned  by  all  except  the  police, 
who  still  took  an  official  though  per- 
functory interest  in  the  chase.  One  of 
the  posses  which  had  been  formed  to 
follow  up  everey  trail  and  road  leading 
out  of  Kamloops  had  come  across  the 
saddled  horse  which  Therese  turned 
loose  Qji  the  night  of  the  escape  and 
from  this  find  had  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  the  gambler  had  ridden  to  Cherry 
Creek  and  from  there  by  some  undis- 
covered means  had  taken  to  the  M^ater. 
This  conclusion  was  generally  accepted 
and  it  seemed  only  too  probable  that  the 
murderer  had  escaped  the  long  arm  of 
the  law  to  meet  death  in  the  rapids  of 
the  Thompson.  Even  the  goodly  re- 
ward offered  for  his  apprehension  no 
longer  tempted  pursuit. 

Therese  had  made  many  journeys  from 
town  to  the  shelter  in  the  fir-clad  hills. 
None  suspected  her  then  of  complicity  in 
engineering  the  escape  of  Cousins  and 
her  frequent  excursions  caused  no  com- 
ment as  she  and  her  pinto  pony  were  as 
they  had  long  been,  a  familiar  sight  on 
the  range  for  miles  around.  Little  by 
little  she  had  taken  up  necessaries  for 
the  hiding  man,  who,  during  the  month, 
had  required  almost  constant  care.  The 
bullet  from  Dad  Thompson's  heavy  Colt's 
had  bitten  deeply  into  the  gambler's  side 
and  the  wound  was  slow  to  heal.  Time, 
a  good  constitution  and  the  tender  care 
of  the  girl  who  had  led  him  to  his  retreat 
in  the  hills  had  pulled  the  wounded  man 
safely  through  and  the  time  had  come  for 
planning  some  method  of  leaving  a  coun- 
try which  was  no  longer  to  his  taste. 

Therese's  knowledge  of  all  the  roads 
leading  to  ultimate  safety  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  success  of  any  plan  and 
the  gambler  suffered  from  no  scruples  in 
working  upon  her  infatuation  to  insure 
her  co-operation.  This  very  evening  he 
had  overcome  the  last  show  of  hesitation 
on  her  part  and  all  had  been  arranged 
to  his  satisfaction.  When  tomorrow's 
sun  had  set  the  two  were  to  meet  at  a 
point  selected  by  Therese  and  from  there 
they   would    strike   by    the   most   unfre- 
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quented  trails  south  to  the  boundary  line 
and  comparative  safety. 

After  giving  her  consent  to  the  plans 
for  escape,  Therese  lingered  on  the  jut- 
ting .  point  which  overlooked  the  road, 
gazing  for  the  last  time  across  the  stretch 
of  bunch  grass  range  which  spread  as 
far  on  either  side  as  the  eye  could  see. 
Every  feature  of  the  outlook  had  been 
familiar  to  her  since  childhood.  She 
loved  the  range  country  in  its  every 
mood,  but  never  more  than  now  as  the 
long  rays  of  the  evening  sun  cast  warm 
lights  upon  the  brown  slopes  and  tinged 
the  distant  hilsl  with  great  blotches  of 
purple  and  mauve,  shaded  into  deep  blue 
on  the  horizon  and  lightened  with 
splashes  of  crimson  on  the  nearer  crests. 

In  the  west  the  sky  was  all  alight,  but 
in  the  east  the  hills  cast  long  shadows 
across  the  bunch  grass  Ijirough  their 
tops  still  glowed  bright  against  the  dark- 
ening night-clouds. 

At  wandering  cayote  in  quest  of  his 
evening  meal  gave  voice  to  a  long,  weird 
wail  and  ended  with  a  querulous  stacatto 
bark  which  was  echoed  from  a  distant 
hill.  Whizzing  nighthawks  swung  high 
in  pursuit  of  invisible  prey  and  a  mourn- 
ful Towho  !  who !  who !  belled  from  the 
feathered  throat  of  an  owl  perched  in  a 
nearby  fir. 

It  was  all  so  beautiful  to  Therese,  and 
the  night  voices  chorded  so  well  with 
her  mood  that  the  girl  lingered  on  the 
point  till  darkness  fell.  She  was  bidding 
it  all  farewell,  loathe  to  leave,  yet  never 
for  an  instant  hesitating  in  the  course 
she  was  to  take.  Was  she  not  to  go  with 
the  man  she  loved,  the  man  whose  at- 
tentions, careless  as  they  had  been,  had 
won  her  heart  and  whose  dire  need  had 
forced  him  to  feign  an  attachment  which 
he  did  not  feel.  Although  she  was 
troubled  by  a  dim  forbidding  which 
gripped  her  very  soul,  the  girl  was  happy 
through  it  all. 

When  the  morning  broke  Therese  rose 
with  feeling  of  foreboding  still  strong 
up  her.  She  forced  herself  to  go  about 
the  household  duties,  which  her  position 
as  her  father's  mainstay  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hotel  placed  on  her  shoul- 
ders, just  as  she  would  have  done  had 
she  not  believed  it  to  be  for  the  last  time. 
The  stage  from  below  came  in  and  there 
were    tired    and    dusty   travellers    to   be 


looked  after,  one  of  them  by  the  woman 
of  the  house. 

It  was  not  "often  that  other  than  men 
arrived  from  the  outside,  but  this  morn- 
ing was  an  exception.  There  was  a 
woman,  a  strikingly  handsome  woman  of 
the  florid  type,  who  presented  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  thin,  dark  girl  who  waited 
upon  her  when  she  came  in,  tired  and 
travel-worn.  The  newcomer  was  hand- 
some rather  than  beautiful ;  Therese  was 
beautiful,  not  handsome.  Her  lithsome, 
graceful  figure  was  hers  by  virtue  of  the 
active,  untramelled  life  she  had  spent  in 
the  health  giving  air  of  the  wind-swept 
ranges.  A  man  of  tawny  hair  and  the 
cream-like  pallor  of  her  skin  were  heri- 
tages from  her  Scotch  forebears,  only 
the  lustrous  depths  of  her  eyes  langour- 
ously  tender  or  passionately  fierce  as 
her  mood  compelled  spoke  of  the  wild 
red  blood  of  Indian  ancestors. 

The  fair-haired,  pink  and  white  being 
of  generous  mould  who  had  drifted  in 
from  the  coast  was  tired  and  irritable 
and  she  took  pains  to  vent  her  irritation 
on  Therese. 

It  was  onlp  after  the  stranger  had  re- 
freshed herself  sufficiently  to  forget  the 
worst  features  of  the  trying  stage  jour- 
ney that  she  gave  any  inkling  of  the  rea- 
son for  her  presence  in  this  town  at  the 
front.  Her  husband  had  sent  for  her, 
she  informed  Therese,  some  time  ago, 
but  she  had  not  been  able  to  leave  Frisco 
until  now.  She  wondered  why  he  was 
not  here  to  meet  her.  She  had  written 
him  in  plenty  of  time.  Where  could  he 
be? 

Who  was  he?    Why 

Then  came  the  crash  which  shattered 
Therese's  dream — the  blow  which  drove 
the  loving  Scotch  heart  into  the  very 
depths  of  hills  and  cleared  a  way  for 
the  savage  blood  to  work  a  woeful 
change — Cousins — Ralph  Cousins. 

Silently  through  the  night  a  little  party 
of  four  road  upwards  over  the  trail.  In 
the  place  of  the  leader,  a  slight  form  sat 
a  pinto  pony,  riding  as  firmly  erect  as 
any  of  the  three  police  who  followed. 
Therese  was  on  the  way  to  keep  the  tryst 
with  her  lover,  but  she  would  keep  it 
in  the  spirit  of  relentless  vengeance 
which  was  part  and  parcel  of  her  mixed 
blood.     The  fair  haired  woman  waiting 
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in  the  hotel  below  would  find  her  hus- 
band on  the  morrow,  but  the  grim-faced 
men  who  followed  the  lead  of  the  pinto 
pony  would  hold  him  till  he  was  joined  in 
wedlock  with  a  grimmer  consort — death. 
The  four  rode  silently.  The  girl  had 
told  all  that  was  necessary  and  they  were 
now  Hearing  the  trysting  place.  When 
they  reached  the  clump  of  firs  which 
Therese  had  pointed  out  to  Cousins  from 
the  hill  above  the  three  men  drew  back 
into  the  deeper  shadows  while  their 
guide  remained  at  the  edge  of  the  timber. 
The  appointed  meeting  time  was  close 
yet  the  vengeful  spirit  still  swayed  her 
and  she  was  as  eager  for  the  capture  of 
her  erstwhile  lover  as  were  the  police 
behind.     A    dark    figure    slipping    from 


shadow  to  shadow  drew  near  the  sombre 
firs.  It  reached  the  shelter  of  the  grove. 
Ah  !  Therese  ;  on  time  little  girl.  Good ! 
And  the  horse  ?  You ! — the  cry  was  cut 
short  in  his  throat  by  the  sinewy  firrgers 
of  one  of  the  constables,  but  the  ever- 
ready  Colt's  sprang  into  action  at  the 
same  instant.  The  constable's  blow  came 
too  late  and  a  pinto  pony  dashed  un- 
checked through  the  shadows. 

The  constables  took  their  man  in,  tied 
to  the  saddle  of  one  of  their  own  horses. 
Another  one  bore  the  still  form  of  the 
girl  who  kept  the  tragic  tryst.  The  third 
horse  carried  a  grim-faced  man  with 
ready  weapon  on  his  arm,  and  a  pinto 
pony  trotted  in  the  rear,  free-reined  and 
alone. 


Commotion  is  not  devotion. 

*  *  * 

The   highest   manhood  resides  in  disposition,   not   in   mere   intellect.- 
H.  W.  Beecher. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  as  wasted  the  power  that  is  devoted  to  the 
help  of  others.     That  is  the  only  part  of  our  power  which  is  really  saved. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  happiness  is  on   sale   in   the  world's 
markets.  All  the  gold  of  the  West  is  insufficient  to  purchase  true  happiness. 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  one  in  the  world  of  whom  we  are  ofttimes  so  utterly 
igncrant  as  we  are  of  the  person  who  walks  in  our  own  shoes,  and  the  things 
which  we  least  anticipate  are  our  own  pitiful  falls  into  sin.— Cuyler. 

*  *  * 

As  we  are,  so  do  we  associate.  The  good,  by  affinity,  seek  the  good; 
the  vile,  by  affinity,  the  vile.  Thus,  of  their  own  will  and  choice,  souls 
proceed  mto  heaven — into  hell. — Emerson. 

*  *  * 

Our  unconscious  influence  over  others  is  a  tremendous  force  in  life. 
Nothmg  responds  more  infallibly  to  the  secret  cry  of  goodness  than  the 
secret  cry  of  goodness  that  is  near.  Therein  lies  a  force  that  has  no  name; 
a  spiritual  rivalry  that  knows  no  resistance." 

*  *  * 

"  Don't  grumble.  Some  people  contrive  to  get  hold  of  the  prickly  side 
of  everything,  to  run  against  all  the  sharp  corneres,  and  to  find  out  all  the 
disagreeable  things.  You  may  as  well  make  up  your  mind,  to  begin  with, 
that  no  one  ever  found  the  world  quite  as  he  would  like  it,  and  that  you 
are  to  take  your  share  of  trouble,  and  bear  it  bravely." 


A  Woman's  Ideas^ 


By  La  Verite. 


ARE  women  generally  happier  than 
men?  One  writer  at  least  thinks 
they  are,  and  he  explains  his  be- 
lief in  this  way : — 

"A  man  is  happy  when  he  has  anything 
to  make  him  happy,  but  a  woman  is 
happy  when  she  has  nothing  to  make  her 
unhappy. 

"One  source  of  woman's  greater  fund 
of  happiness  lies  in  her  love  of  detail," 
says  this  writer.  "Women  enjoy  as  a 
rule  every  detail  of  social  life.  They 
delight  in  the  minutiae '  of  their  work. 
They  do  not  do  it,  as  man  does,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  the  result  to  be  obtained. 

"Wornen  look  closely  at  what  they  are 
doing,  and  not  ahead.  If  they  have  a 
worry,  it  is  one  of  the  present,  and  as 
soon  as  the  cause  of  it  disappears  they 
are  serene  again,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it  may  reappear  in  the  future. 

"For  woman  time  goes  faster.  She 
finds  pleasure  in  so  many  little  things 
that  men  overlook ;  for  instance,  a 
child's  aimless  prattle  in  the  street,  the 
coo  and  smile  of  a  baby,  the  sound  of  a 
band,  (you  will  always  find  more  women 
and  children  listening  to  a  band  than 
men).  The  colour  schemes  and  decora- 
tions of  shoo  windows,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  trifles  wherein  woman 
takes  pleasure  and  man  ignores. 

"Men,  no  doubt  have  more  opportun- 
ities of  keen  pleasure  than  women,  but 
these  opportunities  are  short-lived.    The 


happiness  of  the  moment  they  are   less 
fitted  to  take. 

"Woman  takes  pleasure  in  each  jewel 
of  that  mosaic   which  makes   up  happi- 
ness, while  man  stands  off  and  observes 
that  the  pattern  is  not  complete." 
*     *     * 

The  idea  is  prevalent  among  some 
women  that  sarcasm  adds  piquancy  to 
their  attractions.  They  imagine  that  men 
regard  the  sarcastic  woman  as  a  person 
of  superior  wit,  to  be  sought  after  and 
admired. 

It  is  true  that  men  are  sometimes  at- 
tracted in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  because 
they  feel  any  distinct  admiration  for  the 
sarcastic  woman ;  she  is  perhaps  a  type 
they  have  not  met  before,  and  up  to  a 
certain  point  they  enjoy  her  pun^encv. 
All  the  same  the  sarcastic  young  lady  is 
usually  "left  on  the  shelf"  and  very 
often  becomes  an  acrimonious  old  maid. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  term :  "  Sour, 
sarcastic  spinster-hood." 

In  a  man's  eyes  the  greatest  charms 
a  woman  can  have  are  gentleness,  sweet- 
ness and  modesty.  No  sarcastic  woman 
has  these  qualities  ;  her  words  are  tipped 
with  the  poison  of  unkindness  ;  she  cares 
not  to  what  extent  she  hurts  another's 
feelings  or  reputation,  even  her  modesty 
is  sacrificed  at  times  for  the  sake  of  a 
witty  sarcasm. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  a  woman 
to   endear  herself  to   other  than  by,   at 
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times,  cordially  acknowledging  that  they 
have  the  advantage  over  her;  they  will 
like  her  for  her  frankness,  and  she  makes 
hosts  of  friends  in  this  way. 

From  Adam's  time  downward,  says  a 
lady  writer,  we  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  "scape-goat"  sex.  Woman's  whole 
state  is  a  compromise  between  antiquat- 
ed laws  and  modern  feeling.  There  is 
still,  as  Sydney  Smith  wrote,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  "a  very  general  feel- 
ing that  if  you  once  suffer  women  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  the  rest  of 
the  family  will  very  soon  be  reduced  to 
the  same  kind  of  aerial  and  unsatisfac- 
tory diet." 

However,  if  women  do  not  sign  a 
number  of  masterpieces,  they  prepare  the 
way  for  many  by  inspiring  their  sons ; 
and  in  praising  a  man's  noble  deeds, 
the  mother  who  inspired  him  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Too  often,  however,  it  is 
only  a  man's  evil  deeds  that  provoke  the 
saying.  "Chercher  la  femine." 

I  remember  my  father  telling  me  of 
a  great  lawyer  who,  when  a  client  was 
stating  his  case,  would  interrupt  by 
suddenly  asking  "Who  is  she?"  before 
the  poor  client  had  finished  his  narrative. 
"There  is  always  a  woman,"  he  would 
sav,  "and  we  must  find  her  first." 

*  *  Il- 
ls there  ever  a  time  in  n  woman's  life 
when  the  possibility  of  romance  is  dead? 
Is  her  heart  ever  steeled  to  Cupid's 
shafts?  What  is  a  woman's  prime  of 
life? 

These  questions  have  been  asked  from 
the  beginning  of -time;  doubtless  they 
will  be  asked  to  its  end.  Rut  never  has 
an  answer  been  more  frequently  demand- 
ed than  in  this  twentieth  century.  Prac- 
tical as  they  are  these  times  are  far  from 
being  shorn  of  romance.  In  youth,  in 
age,  woman's  power  of  loving  seems  al- 
ways just  the  same.  One  day  we  have 
youthful  May  marrying  amid  blushing 
roses.  The  next  we  hear  of  hoary- 
bearded  December  wedded  to  his  love 
after  years  of  constancy  and  waiting ; 
both  weddings  complete  in  their  happi- 
ness and  love.  It  is  always  the  same 
and  will  be  till  the  world  ends — the  only 
safe  answer  to  the  question  is  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  woman  in  the 
world  who  can  finally  put  aside  romance. 


for  her  power  of  loving  can  never  die. 

Can  one  recognize  a  really  nice  woman 
at  first  sight?  A  recent  writer  proceeds 
to  analyse  the  character  of  a  jewel  of 
womanhood  in  the  following  manner : 

"She  carries  her  niceness  in  her  face ; 
her  very  wrinkles  (if  she  has  them)  pro- 
claim it,  for  it  is  not  time's  writing,  but 
the  character  of  what  he  writes,  that  dis- 
figures a  face." 

Energetic,  business-like,  good  to  live 
with,  well-dressed  according  to  her  sta- 
tion in  life,  for  she  has  a  sense  of  har- 
mony and  of  the  fitness  of  things :  sym- 
pathetic with  the  sympathy  of  compre- 
hension, "She  openeth  her  mouth  with 
wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness,"  or  as  Tennyson  has  it : 

"  Lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity." 

Tactful ;  queen  o'er  herself ;  if  she  rules, 
she  never  shows  she  rules. 

Either  by  nature  or  self-culture,  she 
looks  and  tries  to  make  others  look,  on 
the  bright  side  of  life : 

"  Two  women  look  out  through  the  self- 
same bars ; 
One  sees  the  mud,  the  other  sees  the 
stars." 

Men  and  women  alike  choose  her  as 
confidante.  A  good  listener,  in  conversa- 
tion, she  strives  to  bring  out  the  best 
points  of  others  rather  than  her  own. 
She  has  discovered  that  character  is  of 
more  importance  than  what  people  say, 

to  what  they  think,  feel,  and  do. 
*     *     * 

I  would  like  to  reproduce  the  follow- 
ing indictment  of  a  celebrated  woman 
writer  on  woman,  as  a  warning  to  my 
sex : 

"Would  the  managing  woman,"  she 
says,  "persist  in  her  autocratic  ways 
could  she  realise  how  much  other  women 
dislike  working  or  playing  with  her,  be- 
ing talked  down  and  not  allowed  a  word 
in  edgewise?  Or  the  self-centred  woman, 
who  prates  incessantly  of  her  own  chil- 
dren, relatives,  servants,  ailments,  and 
everything  that  is  hers ;  who  resents  the 
capping  of  her  experiences  and  is  at  open 
or  secret  enmity  with  any  other  woman 
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whose  belongings  venture  obviously  to 
outshine  hers? 

Then  there  is  the  insincere  woman, 
who  gushes  over  her  acquaintances, 
"sweet  dears,"  only  to  style  them  "horrid 
cats"  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  home ; 
the  woman  who  poses ;  the  professional 
flirt ;  the  woman  determined  never  to  be 
well ;  the  unco  guid,  too  often  unco  sus- 
picious, narrow,  and  parochial  minded." 

But  there !  the  variety  is  to  infinite  and 
life  is  too  short  to  waste  in  fault-finding. 
I  would  rather  find  beauty  in  the  beast 
than  blemishes  in  the  beauty. 

There  are  many  ways  of  keeping  young 
until  the  end.  One  of  the  best  is  to  keep 
in  the  sunlight.  Nothing  good  or  beau- 
tiful or  wholesome  ripens  in  the  shadow, 
and  a  sunshiny  soul,  therefore  becomes 
an  antidote  for  old  age.     Keep  the  gates 


wide  open,  and  let  the  sunshine  in  to 
bring  to  blossom  the  flowers  that  may  be 
struggling  for  light  in  the  garden  of  your 
soul.  In  other  words  don't  brood  or 
mope,  but  be  bright,  cheerful  and  con- 
tented; that  is  the  kind  of  sunshine  that 
should  fill  the  soul  and  keep  the  face 
youthful.  The  woman  who  takes  dissat- 
isfaction and  discontent  to  bed  with  her 
is  truly  opening  the  door  for  an  unbeau- 
tiful  old  age.  To  remain  young  one 
should  throw  off  all  cares  before  seeking 
sleep,  or  else  the  waking  hour  will  show 
eyes  that  lack  lustre,  and  wrinkles  that 
nothing  will  eliminate,  a  body  so  fatigued 
that  no  amount  of  tonic  will  restore  its 
elasticity. 

Excesses  of  every  kind  are  dangerous 
to  those  who  would  grow  old  gracefully. 
The  long  life  must  be  a  temperate,  regu- 
lar one.  . 


Don't  wait  for  extraordinary  opportunities;  seize  common  occasions 
and  make  them  great. 

*  *  * 

Don't  brood  over  the  past  nor  dream  of  the  future,  but  seize  the 
instant  and  get  your  lessons  from  the  hour. 

*  *  * 

It  is  no  wisdom  to  go  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice — the  safe  path  is 

the  middle  of  the  right  way. 

*  *  * 

Unless  a  person  knows  how  to  use  in  some  way  what  he  learns,  he  is 
like  a  carpenter  carrying  to  and  fro  a  great  load  of  bocu-ds,  with  no  saw, 
hammer,  or  nails,  to  fashion  them  into  useful  form. 

Great  battles  are  really  won  before  they  are  actually  fought.  To 
control  our  passions  we  must  govern  our  habits  and  keep  watch  over 
ourselves  in  the  small  details  of  everyday  life. — Sir  John  Lubbock. 

*  -  *  *         ■ 

Life  is  a  volume  of  which  there  is  but  one  edition.  Let  each  day's 
mictions,  as  they  add  their  page  to  the  indestructible  volume,  be  such  as  we 
shall  be  willing  to  have  an  assembled  world  to  read. 

*  *  * 

Nature  is  kinder  than  we  know  in  her  penalties.  Through  pain  she 
teaches  the  child  to  avoid  the  fire  that  would  consume  him;  through  pain 
she  teaches  the  man  to  avoid  the  vices  which  would  ruin  him. 


"Well,"  remarked  Dundas,  "there  was  one  thing  I  noticed  about 
your  wife  the  first  time  I  saw  you — she  was  undoubtedly  outspoken. 
"You  don't  say  so!"  replied    Trever.     "By  whom?" 


Recently  a  very  suspicious  countryman  went  to  New  York  to  see 
the  sights.  Coming  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  he  was  amazed  to 
find  that  the  admission  to  this  splendid  building  cost  nothing.  He 
mounted  the  steps  and  entered. 

"Your  umbrella,  sir,"  said  a  uniformed  official,  extending  his  hand. 

The  countryman  jerked  back  his  umbrella,  laughed  scornfully,  and 
turned  on  his  heel.  "I  knowed  there  was  some  cheat  about  it  when 
ye  got  in  free,"  he  said. 


A  certain  judge  cites  a  striking  example  of  the  sort  of  spoke  which 
the  trickster  can  surreptitiously  insert  in  the  wheels  of  justice.  A 
witness  testified  in  a  recent  case  that  a  person  named  Mary  was  present 
when  a  particular  conversation  took  place,  and  the  question  was  asked, 
"What  did  Mary  say?"  This  was  objected  to,  and  after  some 
discussion  the  judge  ruled  out  the  question.  An  "exception"  to  this 
decision  was  immediately  taken  and  on  appeal  the  higher  court  reversed 
the  verdict  and  ordered  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  question 
should  have  been  answered.  At  the  second  trial  the  same  inquiry 
was  propounded  and  elicited  the  information  that  Mary  said  nothing! 


"Maarten  Maartens,"  the  Dutch  novelist,  was  talking  at  a  magazine 
office  about  realistic  fiction. 

"If  realism  is  truth,"  he  said,  "then  I  am  for  it.  In  books,  as  in 
life,  the  truth  is  always  best.     Lies  fail. 

"Lies  fail  in  books  as  they  fail  in  life.  I  know^  a  woman  who 
intensely  desired  to  have  a  good  photograph  taken  of  here  little  ones. 

"But  in  the  studio  the  child  bawled  as  though  he  were  going  to 
be  tortured.  It  was  impossible  to  calm  him,  impossible  to  keep  him  in 
the  chair.  For  an  hour  he  filled  the  place  with  his  howls  and  yells. 
For  an  hour  he  tore  up  and  down  the  room  like  an  imp. 

"  'But,  darling,'  said  his  mother,  'the  gentleman  isn't  going  to 
hurt  you.  Just  smile  and  keep  still  a  moment  and  it  will  be  all  over 
before  you  know  it.' 

"  'Yes,'  roared  the  youngster.  'Yes,  I  know.  That's  what  you 
told  me  at  the  dentist's'." 


HELPS     TO     SMILE. 

"  Will  you  share  my  lot?"  he  asked.     "  If  it  is  a  corner  one  in  the 
business  district,"  she  replied.     "  I  will  be  very  glad  to." 
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Lady  of  the  House  (to  applicant  for  a  place) — What  wages  do  you 
expect?     Modern  Servant — I  suppose,  madam,  you  refer  to  ray  salary? 


Benedict — Milton's  wife  left  him,  didn't  she?  Bachelor — So  the 
story  goes.  "  Did  he  write  anything  after  that  event  ?"  "Oh,  yes ; 
'Paradise  Regained.'  " 


,  "Professor,"  said  a  senior,  trying  to  be  pathetic  at  parting,  "I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  all  I  know."  "Pray  don't  mention  such  a  trifle," 
was  the  reply. 


He — "Are  you  sure  that  I  am  the  only  man  you  ever  really  and 
truly  loved?"  She — "Perfectly  sure.  I  went  over  the  whole  long  list 
of  them  only  yesterday." 


"Fm  sorry  you  spoke  so  sharply  to  that  boy — you  must  have  cut 
him  to  the  quick!"  "Impossible!  He  has  no  quick!"  "No  quick? 
Why,  what "     "He's  a  message  boy !" 


"Clarence,  dear,  you  are  very  late;  it  is  long  after  midnight." 
"Well,  if  that  isn't  just  like  a  woman.  Before  we  were  married  you 
didn't  seem  to  care  how  late  I  got  home." 


A  curate  was  giving  a  Scripture  lesson  on  Joseph  and  his  brethren. 
He  asked  the  boys  why  Joseph  said,  "  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the 
way."  A  boy  from  the  neighbouring  village,  used  to  riding  about  the 
farm,  replied,  "  'Cause  they  had  no  tail-board  to  the  cart." 


"Is  Casey  workin'  here?"  asked  Finnegan,  entering  the  quarry 
shortly  after  a  blast.  "He  was,  but  he  just  went  away,"  replied 
Flanigan,  the  foreman.  "Are  ye  expictin'  him  back?" — "Yes,  I  suppose 
so.     Anyway,  they  do  say,  whativer  goes  up  musht  come  down." 


The  story  is  told  of  the  millionaire  Jay  Gould  that  he  once  went  to 
have  his  hair  cut,  and  was  charged  half  a  dollar  instead  of  twenty-five 
cents. 

He  remonstrated,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  himself 
defended  the  charge — "  You  are  a  rich  man,  and  can  afford  it." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  can  aflford  it,  but  you  can't. 

Before  leaving  the  shop  he  called  the  proprietor's  chief  assistant, 
and,  taking  him  outside,  said — "Look  here,  if  you  ain't  quite  fixed  up 
over  there  you  can  open  a  place  of  your  own.  Come  along  and 
choose  one." 

And  history  says  that  that  hairdresser  learned  in  a  short  time  the 
truth  of  the  remark  that  he  could  not  afiford  to  overcharge. 
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A  ladv  in  a  certain  Canadian  city  had  a  cook  upon  whom  she  set 
great  value.  Her  only  objection,  indeed,  to  the  girl  was  her  large 
visiting  list,  and  she  hesitated  to  make  too  strong  an  objection  thereto 
through  fear  of  losing  the  girl's  valuable  services.  Referring  to  the 
advent  of  a  new  admirer,  "I  should  like  to  know,  Flora,"  said  the  lady, 
"why  your  latest  caller  keeps  such  a  deathly  silence  when  with  you  in 
the  kitchen?"  The  girl  grinned  broadly.  "Oh,  mam,"  said  she,  "as 
yit  the  poor  fellow  is  that  bashful  he  doese  nawthin'  but  ate !" 

A  working  gardener  was  advertised  for,  and  two  applicants 
appeared — one  just  on  the  upper  side  of  shabbiness,  the  other  fairly 
well  dressed.  The  shabby  one  got  the  job.  A  friend  who  was  present 
evinced  surprise  at  the  selection,  asking,  "  Has  that  man  worked  for 
you  before?"  "No,"  replied  the  other;  "in  fact.  I  never  saw  either 
of  them  until  today."  "Then  why  did  you  choose  the  shorter  man? 
The  other  had  a  much  better  face."  "Face !"  exclaimed  the  proprietor 
of  the  place,  in  disgust.  "Let  me  tell  you  that  when  you  pick  out  a 
gardener,  you  want  to  go  by  his  overalls.  If  they're  patched  on  the 
knees  you  want  him.  If  the  patch  is  on  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  you 
don't." 


A  Bishop,  accosted  in  an  eastern  city  by  a  neat  but  hungry 
stranger,  took  the  needy  one  to  a  hotel  and  shared  a  gorgeous  dinner 
with  him,  yet,  having  left  his  episcopal  wallet  in  the  pocket  of  a 
dififerent  episcopal  jacket,  suddenly  faced  the  embarrassment  of  not 
possessing  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  the  entertainment. 

"Never  mind,"  exclaimed  his  guest,  "I  have  enjoyed  dining  with 
you,  and  I  shall  be  charmed  to  shoulder  the  cost.  Permit  me." 
Whereupon  the  stranger  paid  for  tv^/o.  This  worried  the  prelate,  who 
insisted. 

"Just  let  me  call  a  cab  and  we'll  run  up  to  my  hotel,  where  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  reimbursing  you." 

But  the  stranger  met  the  suggestion  with,  "See  here,  old  man! 
You've  stuck  me  for  a  bully  good  dinner,  but  hanged  if  I'm  going  to  let 
you  stick  me  for  car  fare." 


A  mother  was  reading  a  story  to  her  little  son.  It  was  about  a 
boy,  who,  when  his  father  died  suddenly,  set  to  work  to  support  the 
family. 

When  she  had  finished  the  story,  she  said — "Now,  Tommy,  if 
father  were  to  die,  wouldn't  you  work  to  keep  mamma?" 

"Why,  no,"  said  the  little  chap,  not  relishing  the  idea  of  work. 
"What  for?     Ain't  we  got  a  good  house  to  live  in?" 

"Oh,  yes,  my  dear,"  said  the  mother,  "but  we  can't  eat  the  house 
you  know." 

"Well,  ain't  we  got  plenty  of  things  in  the  pantry?"  continued  rhe 
young  hopeful. 

"Certainly,  dear,"  replied  the  mother;  "but  they  would  not  last 
long,  and  what  then?" 

"Well,  ma,"  said  the  young  incorrigible,  after  thinking  a  moment, 
"wouldn't  there  be  enough  to  last  until  you  got  another  husband?" 
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The  Growth 

of 
Vancouver 

is  the  wonder  of  all  visitors.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  that  this  stir- 
ring city  is  only  of  age.  Values 
have  increased  with  population, 
but  the  past  will  be  overshadow- 
ed with  the  results  of  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  Close  in 
property  is  gilt-edged  and  we 
offer  for  sale  a  particularly  good 
double  corner  on  Richards  & 
Helmcken  with  five  new,  modern 
houses  for  $15,500.  Will  pro- 
duce $140  monthly  rental. 

To  those  who  have  money  to 
loan  we  wish  to  say  that  we  can 
place  loans,  secured  by  first 
mortgage,  at  8  per  cent,  interest, 
on  a  margin  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
value.  If  you  wish  to  place 
money  on  this  basis  we  would  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  you. 

John  J.  Banfield, 

607  Hastings  St. 

KHtabiiHhed  1801      Vancouvcr,  B.  C. 


To  Enjoy  a  Visit 
to  Victoria 


ONE  NEEDS  TO  SLEEP 
AND  DINE  WELL 


The 

Poodle  Dog 

Hotel 


IS    THE    ONE    PLACE    WHERE 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF 

THE  BEST. 


"  There     good     digestion     waits     on 
appetite 
And    health    on    both." 


Smith  &  Shaughnessy 

Proprietors. 
Yates   Street,  VICTORIA,   B.C. 
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This  famous  old  trade  mark 
stands  for  all  that  is  high- 
class  and  pure  in  Scotch 
Whisky.  Distilled  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  at  Cole= 
burn — Qlenlivet  Distillery, 
Morayshire,  Scotland. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  FUR  CO., 

E.  A.  I'OBKKTS,  Manager. 
919  Granville  St.,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 


RUBLICe 


STENOGRAPHER 


If     you 

wort — 


are      rushed     with 


If  you  want  your  correspond- 
ence turned  out  in  a  hurry 
and  correctly — 

Or  if  you  wish  stenography 
of  any   kind,   phone   2505. 


MISS.  C.  S.  BINNINGTON 

Room  IS.  Old   Safe  Slock 
Vancouver,     -    British  eolumbia 


MODELS  OF 
INVENTIOIVS  BUILT 


Vancouver  Model,  Machine 
and  Cycle  Works 


\V.  T.  Wai>on-. 
I'lopriL'tor. 


980  GRANVILLE  ST., 


VANCOUVER,. B.  C. 


PLANNING 
TO  BUILD. 

I  want  you  to  write  for 

my  new  Book  "  COUNTRY 

AND  SUBURBAN  HOMES."  I' 

^^fe^-is   especially   preimred 

•s%^  for    prospeetive    home 

-     — _3  builders  and  is  full  of 

>.;.!, able,  I'laetical  and  \iseful  information 
on  the  subject.  Each  residence  is  illustrated 
iiy  lialf-tone  plates  of  the  original,  showing 
exactly  how  the  buildingwill  look  when  com- 
pleted. There  are  complete  deserii)tions  of 
each  liome  and  accurate  estimates  of  co  t 
This  book  will  cost  you  nothing,  but  will  be 
worth  a  great  deal  of  money  to  you.  Write 
today  I  prepare  at  low  cost  special  de- 
signs and  plans  for  new  work  or  for  re- 
modelling' old  building's. 

H.  STANLEY  MITTON,  rANcoSvER.  b.  c. 
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IVEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONART 

A   LIBRARY   IN    ONE  BOOK. 

President  Mliot  of  Harvard  £.t- 
tingly  says:  ' '  The  In  ternational  is 
a  wonderfully  compact  storehouse 
of  accurate  information." 

Besides  an  accurate,  practical, 
and  scliolarly  vocabulary  of  Engr- 
lish,  enlarged  with  25,000  NEW 
WORDS,  the  International  con- 
tains a  History  of  the  English 
Language,  Guide  to  Pronuncia- 
tion, Dictionary  of  Fiction,  New 
Gazetteer  of  the  World,  New  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  Vocabulary 
of  Scripture  Names,  Greek  and 
Latin  Names,  and  Englisii  Chris- 
tian Names.  Foreign  Quotations, 
Abbreviations,  Metric  System, 
Flags  of  all  Nations,  including 
Cuba  and  Panama.    State  Seals. 

2380  PAGES.  5000  iIllUSTRATIONS. 

SHOULD  YOU  NOT  OWN  SUCH  A  BOOK 
in  order  to  answer  quickly  and  with  final 
authority  the  many  questions  arising  daily 
concerning  new  words,  spelling,  pronuncia"- 
tion,  definition,  etymology,  and  synonyms; 
also  questions  concerning  places,  noted  peo- 
ple,foreign  words  and  many  other  subjects? 


WEBSTEU'b  COLLEGIATE  D.tTIONAliY. 
The  lar  estof  our  abri  igrnents.  Regular  edition, 
size  7  X  10  X  2  fi-8  in.  Thin  Taper  Edition,  size  5  3-4 
X  8  6-8  X  1 1-2  in.,  printed  from  same  plates,  on  bible 
p  iper.  A  leal  gem  of  book-making,  unsurpassed 
for  elegance  and  convenience.  1116  pages  and 
uno  illiislrations.     Valuable  Scottish  Glossary. 


CAUTION.  There  are  so  many  inferior, 
low  priced,  so-called  "Webster"  dictionaries 
now  oilered  for  sale  that  exceeding  care  should 
be  taken  to  look  for  the  Circular  Trade-Mark 
on  the  front  cover  and  our  name  on  title-page. 
W^rite  for  the  "  Story  of  a  Book,"  and 
Specimen  Pages,  Free. 

G.  &  C,  MERRIAM  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

GET  THE  BEST. 


Read 
The  Week 


Independent,  fearless,  virile.  The 
Week  makes  a  feature  of  editorial 
comment  upon  the  important  topics 
of  the  day,  especially  those  affecting 
the  interests  of  British  Columbia.  The 
Week  has  an  expert  staff  of  writers 
who  deal  with  literature,  lounging  and 
fashions.  The  Week  devotes  three 
columns  of  every  issue  to  sporting 
comment  which  is  written  by  a 
veteran  athlete.  The  Week  is  the 
only  society  journal  published  in  B.  C. 
The  Week  circulates  in  every  town 
and  district  in  the  Province. 

Subscription  $1  a  year 

SINGLE  COPIES    5c. 


Published  by 

The  Week  Publishing  Company 


at  88^2  Government  St.,  Victoria,  and 
536  Hastings  St.,  Vancouver. 
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HOME   INDUSTRY 


n 


Do  you  know  that  seventy-tive  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  you  deposit  with  the  local  banks  at  3  per  cent, 
is  being  used  to  ease  the  money  stringency  in  New 
York  and  the  east,  thus  drawing  away  from  3'^our  city 
the  very  food  necessary  for  its  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development?  Invest  your  savings  in  Vancouver 
real  estate.  If  $1,000  invested  is  not  worth  more  than 
an  advance  of  $30  in  twelve  months,  then  our  advice 
is  "Do  not  touch  it."  If  you  can  see  through  this  advt., 
then  either  come  and  consult  our  large  lists  of  pro- 
perties on  which  we  will  guarantee  you  better  results, 
or  write  us  for  particulars  of  same. 


E.H.ROOME^ 


Westminsteri 


AVE. 


,\^NCoUVER 

B.C. 
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Loss  is  Failure 
Safety  is  Economy 


Rent  a  Safety  Deposit  Vault  Box  and  Sleep 
on  when  the  Fire  Bell  Rings. 


GREAT  SUMS 


are  spent  yearly  in  life  and  fire  insurance  and  the  policies  left  in  some 
drawjer  to  burn  in  the  first  fire.  Deeds,  mortgages,  bonds,  agreements 
and  all  kinds  of  valuables  are  often  hidden  away  in  places  secret  but  not 
safe.  To  provide  a  means  within  the  reach  of  all  of  overcoming  this 
hazardous  conditions  of  aflfairs,  we  have  constructed  at  great  cost  fire  and 
burglar  proof  vaults  fitted  with  private  deposit  boxes.  Each  has  its  own 
double  lock  into  which  none  but  one  particular  key  can  be  inserted. 
These  boxes  are  in  three  sizes,  the  smallest  being  large  enough  to  hold 
all  the  legal  documents  and  valuables  of  any  one  person.  They  are  safer 
than  a  safe,  always  accessible  and  cost  but  a  nominal  sum  yearly.  The 
rental  for  these  boxes  being  from  $2.50  to  $10.00  per  annum,  according 
to    size. 

If  your  documents  and  valuables  were  money  (and  they  are  its  equiva- 
lent) the  danger  of  their  loss  by  theft  or  fire  would  worry  you.  Rent  a 
safety  deposit  box  and  avoid  all  risk.  Remember  safety  is  the  first  law 
of  economy. 


Dominion  Cni$t  €o.,  Ctd. 

J.  B.  MATHERS,  General  Manager. 

328  Hastings  Street  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


■nam 
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OFFICES  IN  ROYAL   BUSINESS    EXCHANGE      fll'W' 
413  HASTINGS  ST,,  VANCOUVER,   B.  C. 

SOLE  OWNERS 

A.  C.  JOHNSON,  Winnipeg,  Man.        HARRY,  HOLMAN,  Vancouver    B.  C. 


C.  B.  ENKEMA,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 


?5^ 


We  Guarantee  All  Our  W)rk  To Be  Absolutely  ^^^-^ 


m  w.AWfm 


Timber  Cruisers 
Land  Locators 


Lumber  Companies 


Will  save  time,  worry  and  expense  by 

having  us  place  their  legal 

advertisements. 


i 


KLUOENMri! 

Adveptisinq  Agents 

JuiTE  3  Old  Safe  BIk: 
VANCOUVER 

CZ^ CD 

RrOoDENRATH STANLEvBoyS 
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VAN  CO  U  VE  R 

British  Columbia. 

Where  there  is  practically  no  winter. 

If  you  h»Te  any  Idea 
of  ■  going  West"  and  are 
Interested  in  Real  Bstate 
Acreage,  Timber  Lands 
or  Business  Enterprises. 
come  to  Vancouver  and 
see  us.  Or  write  for  free 
pamphlet  with  full  in- 
formation compiled  from 
GoTerument  statistics. 
Our  products  of  the  Sea. 
Mine,  Forest  and  Farm 
offer  great  chances  f"r 
tlie  large  and  small  in- 
Teitor  and  the  man  who 
wants  to  "make  a  fresh 
start. " 

AOYAL  BUSINESS  EXCHANGE,  LTD. 
HASTINGS  STREET,  VANCOUVER. 
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Vancouver 
College  of 
Music 

JAS.  H    SMITH, 

(MUSICaL    DIRECTOR.) 

COMPETENT    Staff 

All  Branches  of  iVlusic  Taught 

Addrecs  : 


5)0(0 
90& 


542  Qranville  Street 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Wo(d 
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0)0(0 
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The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce 


Head  Office, 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Capital    (paid    up) 
Rest    


.$10,000,000 
.$  5,000,000 


B.  E.  Walker,  Esq., 
President. 


Alex.  Laird,  Esq., 
General  Manager 


New  York  Ag-eucy — 

Wm.  Gray  and  H.  B.  Walker,  Agents 

Iiondou,    England,    Office^ 

2  Lombard    Street. 

Branches  West  of  Rocky  Mountains 

British  Columbia — 

Cranbrook,  Fernie,  Greenwood,  Kam- 
loops,  Ladysmith,  Mission  City,  Na- 
naimo,  Nelson,  New  "Westminster, 
Penticton,  Prince  Rupert,  Princeton, 
Vancouver,  Vancouver  East,  Van- 
couver  South,   Victoria. 

Vukon  Territory — 

Dawson,    White   Horse. 

tTnited    States — 

Portland.  San  Francisco  (2  offices), 
Seattle,    Skagway. 
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JUST  ARRIVED 

PADMORE'S 


Fresh  Stock  of  these  Staple 
Brands  of 


CIGARS 


"Padmore's  Special."  lOc,  3  for  25c. 
"Wm.  Pitt,"  lOc,  3  for  25c. 
"Mazeppa,"  5c..  6  for  25c. 
"John  Bull."  5c. 

ARCADE 
CIGAR  STORE 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Expensive  Dental 
Work 

no  longer  has  a  claim  for  your  con- 
sideration. Our  work  is  the  best  known 
to  the  Drofession. 

READ     OUB     PRICES — TKE-ST    NEVER 
CHANGE. 

Full  Set  of  Teetb $5.00  anfl  up 

Gold    Crowns     $5.00 

Bridg-ework    (per   tooth) $5.00 

Gold  Filling-s    $1.00  and  up 

Silver    Filling's     50c 

Extractingf     50c 

The  Boston  Dentists 

X^XMITED 

SR.  A.  R.  BAKER,   Consultingf  Dentist. 

407  Easting's  St.,  West.,  Vancouver. 


The  Goddess 
of  Fashion 

never  dreamed  of  a  man  attired  in  a 
more  perfect  fitting  suit  or  overcoat 
than  the  ones  we  are  making  at 

$15.00 


The  price  seems  low,  but  we  guarantee 
the  suits  to  be  equal  to  the  highest 
price.  "Write  for  samples  and  measure- 
ment   forms. 

Scotland  Woolen  Mills 


Hasting-s    Street 


VANCOUVER. 
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The  Mutual  Life  of  Canada 

Is  a  thoroughly  SOUITD  ANI}  FROCrBESSIVi:  Company,  confining  its  business 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  noted  for  the  most  healthy 
climate  IN  THE  WOBI^D. 

Its  Expense  rate  is  the 

I^OWZIST    OF    AI.1^    CANADIAN    COMPANIES, 

being  only  16.34  per  cent,  of  total  income  for  1906,  a  reduction  of  1.46  per  cent, 
over   1905. 

"  One  of  the  very  best  Companies    that    we    have    examined,    The    Mutual 
Company,  and  the  one  that  showed  fewer  shortcoming's  than  any  of  the  others." 

— Mr.   Kent,   of  the   Insurance  Commission,  verbatim  report,  page  2904. 

37  YEARS'  RECORD 

BESVIiTS  SPEAK  IiOUDEB  THAN  WORDS. 

Total  Payments  for  Death  Claims,  Matured   Endowments,    Surren- 
dered   Policies,    etc $  7,476,529.26 

Add  present  Assets    10,385,539.84 

Amount  paid   to  policyholders  and  held  for    them $17,862,069.10 

Total    Premiums    received    17,338,715.05 

Excess  of  Assets  and  payments  to  policyholders     over     Premium 

receipts $523,354.05 

For  Agency,    Circulars   or   Information,    write 

WIi;i.IAM  J.  TWISS,  MANAGES. 
570    GBANVIIiI^E    STREET         VANCOUVER,    B.    C. 


ROCHESTER  and  CAMPBELL  Gasoline  Engines  and  Sopplies 


2i  to  100  H.  P.,  1  to  4  Cylinders. 
Plans  and  Speciflcations  of  Complete  Launches,  16  to  50  feet. 

A.  W.  LePAQE,    667  Granville   Street,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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"I  Find  for  the  World 

on  the  Facts, 

For  the  Province 

on  the  Law." 

===Suprenie  Court  Decision. 


In  the  matter  of  the  "\A"orld"  v.  the  "Province."  in  which  the  "World" 
brought  action  for  hbel  on  account  of  certain  statements  as  to  circula- 
tion made  by  the  "Province,"  judgment  was  given  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Clement.  July  T2th.  1907.  The  following  facts  were  established 
at  the  trial : — 


That  the  X'ancouver  "Province"  has  not  twice  the  circulation  of 
any  other  evening  paper. 

That  the  \'ancouver  "Province"  has  not  ten  thousand  genuine 
subscribers. 

That  the  \'ancouver  "Province"  circulation  statements  are  made  as 
"puffs."  and  that  although  they  are  not  true  they  are  not 
actionable. 

That  The  "World"  circulation  statements  are  not  padded  or  faked 
but  literal  statements  of  fact. 

That  nearly  a  year  ago  The  "World"  circulation  was  alreadv 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  The  "Province." 


This  is  what  the  "World"  sought  to  establish  and  what  it  has  estab- 
lished before  an  impartial  tribunal,  after  the  best  counsel  in  the  City 
who  could  be  secured  by  the  "Province"  had  done  its  utmost  to  tear  the 
evidence  to  tatters.  Technically  the  "World"  was  non-suited,  but  the 
learned  Judge's  opinion  of  the  action  of  the  "Province"  is  shown  by 
his  decision  that  the  "Province"  must  pay  its  own  costs.  The  "World" 
is  not  vet  flone  with  tlie  matter 
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The  JUDGMENT. 


'  "I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult authorities  and  to  ponder  over  the 
principles  involved  in  this  very  im- 
portant case,  and  having*  come  to  a 
decided  opinion,  I  can  see  nothing*  to 
be  g-ained  by  reserving-  judgment.  With 
reg-ard  to  the  question  of  fact  as  to 
whether  the  circulation  of  the  "Pro- 
vince" is  double  that  of  "The  "World" 
or  not,  objection  is  taken  that  the 
facts  have  not  been  proved  before  me 
as  leg-ally  admissible  evidence.  I  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  that  point.  If  I  may 
say  so,  off-hand,  I  think  THE  FACTS 
HAVE  BSEN  FROVEJD,  and  subject  to 
the  doubt,  I  FI1TI>  AS  A  PACT  THAT 
AT  THE  TIME  OP  THE  FTTBIiICA- 
TION  OF  THE  AETICLE  COMFI.AIN-EI> 
OF  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE 
"PROVINCE"  WAS  NOT  DOUBIiE 
THAT    OP   "THE   WORLD." 

Upon  the  leg-al  question,  I  have  come 
to  a  clear  opinion  that  the  action  is 
not  maintainable.  The  ordinary  rule 
of  law  is,  that  in  order  to  entitle  a 
plaintiff  to  succeed  damag-e  must  be 
proved.  There  are  certain  exceptions; 
take,  for  instance,  the  law  of  defama- 
tion in  an  action  of  slander — there  are 
well-known  exceptions;  special  dam- 
ag-e must  be  alleg-ed  and  proved.  In  a 
case  of  libel  the  law,  owing-  to  the 
permanent  character  the  libel  takes, 
either  in  writing-,  or  pictures  or  some- 
thing- of  that  sort,  the  law  infers  that 
damag-e  will  follow  and  absolves  the 
plaintiff  from  the  necessity  of  proving- 
special  damag-e.  This  case,  however,  I 
think,  is  clearly  not  a  case  of  libel.  Up- 
on reading-  the  statement  of  claim  I  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  plaintiff  was 
putting-  forward  this  case;  that  by  nam- 
ing- the  figoires  of  the  respective  circu- 
lations and  coupling-  that  of  "The  World" 
with  the  "Province"  was  simply  politely 


saying-  that  "The  World"  made  a  lying- 
statement  as  to  its  circulation.  If  that 
had  been  the  case  I  should  certainly 
have  held  that  an  action  of  libel  would 
lie;  but  the  proof  is  not  upon  that  line, 
as  Mr.  Martin  has  laid  down  the  broad 
proposition  that  for  one  newspaper  to 
say  that  its  circulation  is  double  that 
of  another  newspaper,  and  conversely 
that  the  circulation  of  the  one  paper 
is  less  than  half  of  the  paper  publish- 
ing- the  article,  that  that  constitutes  a 
libel  if  untrue. 

That  is  what  struck  me  as  peculiar 
at  the  very  opening-  of  this  case.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  ordinary  position 
of  the  parties  in  a  libel  action  was  re- 
versed, and  that  the  plaintiff  was  tak- 
ing- upon  himself  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing- the  falsity  of  the  statement  com- 
plained of. 

As  I  take  it,  the  basis  of  an  action 
is  an  attack  upon  the  character  or 
conduct.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  now, 
I  think,  to  say  that  in  that  respect  a 
corporation  is  not  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  an  individual.  A  corpora- 
tion may  have  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter and  may  pursue  a  certain  line  of 
conduct,  and  in  respect  of  that  may  be 
liable  or  slandered.  However,  as  I  say, 
this  is  a  case  in  which,  I  think,  there 
is,  as  the  text  books  say,  injuria  sine 
damnum;  A  WRONG  MAY  BE  DONE — 
A  MORAL  -WRONG  IN  THE  PUBLI- 
CATION OP  AN  UNTRUE  STATE- 
MENT WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  CIR- 
CULATION OP  THOSE  TWO  PAPERS, 
BUT  UNLESS  SPECIAL  DAMAGE  IS 
ALLEGED  AND  PROVED,  I  THINK 
NA  ACTIONABLE  WRONG  HAS  BEEN 
DONE.  THE  ISSUE  OP  PACTS  BE- 
ING IN  FAVOR  OF  "THE  "WORLD," 
AND  THE  ISSUE  OF  LA^W  IN  FAVOR 
OF  THE  "PROVINCE,"  I  THINK  JUS- 
TICE WILL  BE  DONE  BT  DISMISS- 
ING THE   ACTION   WITHOUT   COSTS." 


Honest  Circulation  Statements  Pay. 
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Steinway  &  Son's  Pianos 

Nordheimer  Pianos 

New  Scale  Williams  Pianos 

Dominion  Pianos 

Palmer  Pianos 

(AN  UNEQUALED   CHOICE) 


Sold  on  Easy    Monthly   Payments 
at  Most  Reasonable   Prices  £  i  ji 


Are  ycu  satisfied  with  Three  per  cent,  for  your  money? 
If  so  let  it  lie  in  the  banks. 

Would  ycu  be  satisfied  with  Four  per  cent?  Take  it 
to  the  Trust  companies. 

Have  ycu  ambition  enough  to  look  out  for  a  safe  Ten 
or  Twelve  per  cent? 

BUY  COPPER  STOCKS. 

Copper  has  made  mere  millionaires  than  any  other  class 
of  stock  investment.  The  Kings  of  the  West  are  Copper 
Kings  and  they  are  only  just  coming  into  their  own. 

The  demand  for  copper  is  world-wide  and  increasing. 
The  price  of  copper  is  high  and  rising;  the  profits  on 
copper  have  been  fabulous  and  are  not  likely  to  diminish. 

COPPER  STOCKS  ARE  AS 
GOOD  AS  CURRENCY 

As  easy  to  acquire,  as  easy  to  transfer.  They  are  worth 
their  face  value  or  more  and  can  be  turned  into  cash  at  a 
minute's  notice.  While  you  hold  them  they  are  growing. 
You  can  buy  today  and  sell  tomorrow  and  in  every  case 
sell  more  than  you  buy. 

I  have  connections  with  all  the  leading  copper  centres 
and  can  give  you  daily  quotations. 


BROILER 

450  GRANVILLE  ST.    VANCOUVER. B.C 
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KODAKS,  $5  to  $100 
BROWNIES,  $1  to  $9 

THE  KODAK 
STORY 

Of  summer  days  grows  in  charm  as  the 
months  go  by — it's  always  interesting — it's 
personal — it  tells  of  the  places,  the  people  and 
the  incidents  from  your  point  of  view — just 
as  you  saw  them. 

And  it's  an  easy  story  to  record,  for  the 
Kodak  works  at  the  bidding  of  the  merest 
novice.  There  is  no  dark-room  for  any  part 
of  Kodak  work,  it's  all  simple.  Press  the 
button — do  the  rest — or  leave  it  to  another — 
just  as  you  please. 
,  J  The  Kodak  catalogue  tells  the  details.  Call 
for  one  or  send  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  mail  it  to  you  free. 

WILL  MARSDEN 

...    665  Granville  St..  Vancouver.       ::       ::       ::       ::       THE  KODAK   SPECIALIST. 
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Plain  but  good  Pen,  exact  size  of 
illustration.     Price  $5.00. 


NOTICE 
THIS 
PEN 


IT  IS  THE  CONKLIN,  THE  MOST 
SATISFACTORY  SELF-FILLING 
PEN  MANUFACTURED. 

To  fill  the  pen  unlock  the  metal 
crescent  by  turning  the  band;  by 
pressing,  then  releasing  the  metal  it 
creates  the  suction  which  draws  the 
ink  into  the  tube.  Then  securely  lock 
the  crescent  by  the  slide.  This  can 
be  done  in  15  Second*  and  is  most 
simple,   beside  being  clean. 

This  pen  combines  all  the  latest  im- 
provements and  we  can  guarantee  it 
on  its  merits  to  serve  you  with  the 
best  possible  results. 

We  stock  them  from  $3.00  to  $5.00. 


Henry  Birks  &  Sons 


LiniTED 


JEWELLERS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


k 


k 


i 


GEO.  E.  TROREY, 

Managing  Director 
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318  eambie  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C 


t,  WATCHMAKERS 


and 
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These  are  "high-pressure"  times  —  minutes  have  money-value  and 
trains,  fast  and  frequent,  are  public  necessities. 

The  safe  operation  of  these  quick-moving  express  trains  is  the  grave 
concern  of  every  good  railroad  man — it  means  protection  for  his  family, 
his  employer  and  himself. 

BALL  watches  furnish   the   correct  time,  so  essential  to  safety. 

They  were  planned  especially  for  railroad  service — thoroughly  tested 
for  engine  cab  and  passenger  coach  and  are  in  every  respect  prepared  for 
the  responsibilities  of  railroad  life. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


For  the  third  month  in  succession  Westward  Ho!  is  sold  out,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  Publishers  and  which  shews  that  the 
public  are  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a  Western  Canadian  Magazine. 

The  present  number  consists  of  loo  pages,  twice  the  size  of  the  initial 
number,  and  this  is  only  the  third.  October  issue  will  reach  i6o  pages  and 
will  devote  considerable  space  to  New  Westminster  and  its  mammoth 
Fall  Fair.  The  publication  of  the  special  article  on  "  The  Awakening  of  the 
Royal  City,"  promised  for  this  month  has,  by  special  request,  been  post- 
poned until  October  on  this  account. 

October  issue  will,  in  addition  to  the  New  Westminster  article 
(splendidly  illustrated  by  wash-drawings  by  the  well  known  Vancouver 
Artist,  Mr.  Judge)  contain  the  second  of  Mr.  Kyle's  expert  studies  in  "Home 
Crafts,"  an  article  on  Community  Advertising,  and  a  personal  sketch  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  "Men  I  Have  Met"  series  by  the  Editor. 

In  addition  there  will  be  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  short  stories  by 
popular  writers  and  the  usual  standard  features..  Mrs.  Beanlands,  who  was 
unable  at  short  notice  to  contribute  this  month,  has  promised  another  of 
her  Art  Sketches  (illustrated)  for  October. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  and  will  shortly  be  completed  for  an 
original  Serial  Story  by  a  popular  author. 


Marine  Gasoline  2-CycIe,  12  horse-power  Engine,  made  in  Vancouver. 
Call  and  see  engines  in  course  of  construction,  or  write  for  catalogue. 

LEITSON     &     BURREE,     Limited 


142  Alexander  Street, 


Vancouver,  B.  Q, 
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Union  $team$bip  €o'y 

of  B.  €.,  Lid. 

Visitors  to  the  New  Westminster  Exhibition  and  Coast  Cities  should 
not  miss  the  sea  trip  to 

prince  IRupert 

the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  by  new 


44 


Steel  Clyde  Built  Steamer 

Camosun, 


ff 


leaving  Vancouver  on  the  ist,  loth  and  20th  of  each  month,  and  Victoria 
the  day  before. 

A  seven  days'  trip  through  calm  seas,  allowing  passengers  to  spend  48 
hours  at  Prince  Rupert,  to  visit  several  cannery  ports,  and  return  within 
eight  days. 

Fare  for  round  trip  to  Prince  Rupert $36.00 

To   Stewart,   Portland  Canal    $44.00 

For  further  particulars,  and  to  reserve  berths,  apply  at  Company's  office 

CARRALL    STREET,    VANCOUVER PHONE     94 

•-OR- 
WHARF     STREET,     VICTORIA PHONE  1197 


HON.    RICHARD    McBRIDE 


Elliot  it  Fry 


Between  the  Conservatism 
A  Dolce  of  Ruskin  and  his  disciples 

Far  Niente.      who    object    to    Railways 

because  they  disfigure  the 
scenery,  and  the  Westerner  who  would 
sacrifice  everything  to  hear  the  shriek  of 
the  iron  horse,  there  is  a  great  gulf 
■fixed.  Development  is  necessary  and  an 
excellent  thing,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
have  too  much  energy  and  ambition  for 
successful  pioneer  work.  It  is  these 
qualities  which  in  less  than  thirty  years 
have  won  the  Canadian  West  for  the 
husbandman  the  miner,  and  the  logger, 
but  even  colonization  does  not  imply  the 
abandonment  of  system  and  method.  It 
is  true  that  the  real  estate  man  for  in- 
stance is  ubiquitous.  His  one  mission 
in  life  is  to  locate  townsites  and  sell  lots. 
No  sooner  does  he  hear  of  a  new  strike 
or  of  a  section  towards  which  a  railway 
is  heading  than  away  he  rushes  to  be  in 
on  the  ground  floor  and  to  establish  a 
town.  This  is  his  vocation,  and  its  pur- 
suit is  justifiable.  There  is,  however,  a 
limit  to  the  judicious  development  of  any 
district.  For  instance,  in  1897,  town- 
sites  were  boomed  in  the  Crow's  Nest 
District,  and  in  one  instance  more  than 
$50,000  raked  in  from  eager  homeseekers, 
and  yet  six  months  later  a  population  of 
a  thousand  had  dwindled  to  less  than 
twenty  and  streets  of  empty  houses  told 
the  folly  and  the  loss  of  those  who  took 
the  bait.  This  is  one  manner  in  which 
ambition  o'er  leaps  itself,  but  there  is 
another  which  will  well  repay  study.     Is 


every  town  in  the  West  or  even  in  that 
most  favoured  of  all  Provinces,  British 
Columbia,  destined  to  become  a  great 
manufacturing,  industrial,  transportation 
and  commercial  centre?  Obviously  such 
a  conclusion  must  be  ridiculous,  and  yet 
this  is  the  kind  of  programme  which  the 
adventurous  spirits  of  most  towns  lay 
out  for  themselves.  Such  a  conclusion 
takes  no  account  of  economic  conditions. 
The  character  of  a  town  is  determined  by 
its  geographical  position,  its  climate  and 
its  natural  resources.  The  location  of 
a  manufacturing  centre  is  absolutely  de- 
termined by  a  consideration  as  to  where 
all  the  raw  material  entering  into  a  par- 
ticular manufacture  can  be  assembled  at 
the  lowest  cost.  When  this  point  has 
been  ascertained,  no  human  power  and 
no  human  ingenuity  can  prevent  the  lo- 
cating of  that  particular  manufacture 
at  that  particular  place.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition of  this  great  principle  which  has 
caused  so  many  English  industries 
originally  stationed  in  the  interior  to  re- 
move to  the  Coast.  For  the  same  reason 
the  United  States  Steel  Company  is 
about  to  establish  a  new  city  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  iron  deposits  of  the 
Lake  District.  For  this  reason  the  Illi- 
nois Steel  Company  was  moved  nearly 
800  miles  west  of  Pittsburg,  and  for  the 
same  reason  a  steel  industry  will  sooner 
or  later  be  established  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  the  exact  location  must  de- 
pend upon  the  conditions  laid  down- 
above.       Those   who    have    studied   the 
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question  and  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  steel  making  and  its 
subsidiary  industries,  believe  that  Van- 
couver is  the  best  site.  It  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  being-  upon  the  mainland 
where  alone  smelting  coke  is  or  is  likely 
to  be  obtainable.  Since  water  trans- 
portation for  the  ores  would  be  necessary 
in  any  case,  the  difference  of  a  few  miles 
means  no  appreciable  increase  in  cost, 
and  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  carry 
the  iron  ores  of  the  West  Coast  of  Van- 
couver Island  to  Vancouver  than  to 
trans-ship  and  transport  the  coke  of  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  to  the  Island.  On  the 
ground  of  general  transportation  faci- 
lities and  commercial  importance,  Van- 
couver has  undisputed  pre-eminence.  The 
thought  which  naturally  occurs  to  any- 
one who  has  studied  the  question  is, 
why  should  not  Victoria  be  content  to 
develop  along  residential  lines?  It  re- 
joices in  the  title,  "A  City  of  Homes" ; 
it  is  rapidly  developing  into  the  Mecca 
of  tourists.  Its  natural  charms  combined 
with  its  climate  are  unsurpassed  on  the 
Continent.  Weath  will  always  seek  a 
residential  city.  It  is  this  feature  which 
has  made  Los  Angeles  rich  and  pros- 
perous. As  Vancouver  Island  develops 
its  Capital  must  share  in  the  general 
prosperity  which  will  ensue,  in  this  way 
it  will  grow  quite  fast  enough  for  com- 
fort. \Mio  will  be  the  better  or  the  hap- 
pier if  its  blue  skies  are  clouded  with 
smoke,  and  its  green  grass  and  trees 
blackened  with  sulphur?  Since  when 
was  happiness  increased  in  the  same,  ratio 
as  population  ?  Every  visitor  to  Victoria 
is  charmed  with  its  beauty,  but  Victoria 
cannot  become  a  manufacturing  centre 
and  retain  its  charm.  A  few  men  mav 
get  rich  by  establishing  factories,  and 
polluting  the  atmosphere,  real  estate  may 
rise  in  value,  if  it  be  possible  to  congest 
population  ;  but  those  who  recognize  the 
destiny  of  Victoria  and  who  crave  some 
quiet  spot  uninvaded  by  hammer  and 
anvil,  where  they  may  retire  from  the 
turmoil  and  distraction  of  busy  life,  view 
with  apprehension  the  insatiable  demand 
of  the  promoter  or  the  politician  for 
charters  and  privileges  which  will  con- 
vert the  most  charming  city  of  the  West 
into  a  commonplace  hive  of  industrv. 


W^estern  Canada  is  threatened 
A  Just  with  a  coal  famine.     In  spite 

Demand.       of  the  favourable  predictions 

of  the  mine  owners  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  fuel.  The  total  output 
for  1907  will  not  exceed  and  will  pro- 
bably fall  below  that  of  1906.  There 
are  probably  150,000  and  possibly  200,- 
000  more  people  requiring  coal  for  do- 
mestic and  industrial  purposes.  About 
one-half  of  the  furnaces  at  the  Kootenay 
Smelters  have  been  closed  down  for  lack 
of  coke.  The  Boards  of  Trade  have  ap- 
pealed for  five  years  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  throw  open  their  coal  reserve 
of  50,000  acres  in  the  Kootenay,  but  the 
appeal  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  During 
1906  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
and  coke  produced  in  British  Columbia 
was  exported  to  the  United  States. 
Within  the  last  few  months  while  Koot- 
enay Smelters  have  lain  idle,  because 
they  could  not  obtain  coke,  one  single 
smelter,  the  Black  Eagle  in  Montana, 
has  received  a  consignment  of  5,000  tons 
from  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co. 
That  company  acquired  all  its  coal  lands 
as  a  free  gift  from  the  Government.  It 
was  given  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
the  construction  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Rail- 
way, but  of  the  total  of  250,000  acres 
only  six  square  miles,  or  to  be  exact, 
3.840  acres,  were  applied  to  that  pur- 
pose, the  balance,  less  the  Government 
reserve,  was  retained  by  the  friends  of 
the  Federal  Government  whose  political 
pull  enabled  them  to  secure  the  grant. 
In  other  words,  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  was  dispoiled  of  200,000  acres 
of  its  best  coal  land  on  the  pretext  of 
subsidizing  a  railway,  the  builders  of 
which  only  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
3,840  acres,  the  balance  was  what  is 
euphemistically  called  "boodle.'"  Fur- 
ther the  Coal  Company  obtaining  this 
fabulous  grant,  which  its  President  pub- 
licly stated  five  years  ago  was  worth 
$20,000,000,  was  laid  under  the  statutory 
obligation  to  furnish  all  the  fuel  required 
for  use  in  Southern  B.  C,  in  default  of 
which  certain  penalties  were  prescribed. 
The  obligation  has  never  been  dis- 
charged, from  first  to  last  more  than  half 
the  product  has  been  exported,  and  need- 
less to  say  the  penalties  have  not  been 
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exacted.  The  subject  has  been  ventil- 
ated "ad  nauseam."  The  facts  recited 
above  have  been  before  the  public  and 
have  been  presented  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment time  after  time.  They  are  un- 
disputed, but  meanwhile  the  country  is 
suffering,  and  is  now  on  the  verge  of 
disaster.  As  a  last  resource  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  has  decided  to  move 
in  the  matter.  Just  what  line  of  action 
it  will  ultimately  adopt  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  that  it  will  be  both  vigorous 
and  strong  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It 
can  neither  be  too  vigorous  nor  too 
prompt. 


The  Commercial  world  is 
Tight  passing  through  a  period  of 

Money.  stringency,    money    is    tight, 

the  coffers  have  been  locked, 
to  appeals  for  cash  the  response  is  a 
shake  of  the  head.  The  storm  prophets 
of  the  financial  world  have  been  wagging 
their  tongues  or  their  pens  and  preach- 
ing caution.  They  advocate  putting  on 
the  brake,  and  lessening  the  speed. 
Everyone  is  asking  the  reason,  no  one 
seems  able  to  furnish  it.  The  most  ex- 
perienced financiers,  such  men  as  Henry 
Clews,  attribute  it  mainly  to  phenomenal 
expansion ;  they  say  that  the  world  has 
been  developing  its  resources  faster  than 
it  has  been  producing  gold,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  demands  are  greater  than 
can  be  supplied.  The  scarcity  of  gold 
has  revived  the  suggestion,  though  hard- 
ly in  serious  form,  of  monetizing  silver. 
This,  however,  may  for  the  present  at 
least  be  disregarded.  Concurrently  with 
money  stringency  there  has  been  an  as- 
tounding decline  in  the  value  of  quoted 
securities,  the  depreciation  in  industrial 
stocks  may  be  figured  in  billions,  and 
tractions  have  also  suffered  heavily.  If 
one  were  to  judge  entirely  by  Wall 
Street  quotations  the  only  possible  con- 
clusion would  be  that  the  country  is 
"going  to  the  dogs,"  but  luckily  Wall 
Street  is  becoming  every  year  less  of  a 
factor.  It  has  long  been  an  open  secret 
that  listed  stocks  are  manipulated  by 
professional  traders  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  form  no  criterion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  securities  or  the  business 
conditions  of  the  country.    There  was  no 


more  reason  why  Union  Pacific  and  St. 
Paul,  to  take  two  examples,  should  have 
been  forced  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
200  than  that  they  should  be  forced 
down  to  120,  it  is  simply  a  game  of  see- 
saw to  furnish  opportunity  for  margins. 
The  man  in  the  street  looks  elsewhere 
for  an  explanation  of  stringency  or  de- 
pression. He  finds  it  today  first  of  all 
in  the  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Clews,  and 
next  in  the  accumulating  signs  that  in 
the  United  States  at  any  rate,  there  will 
be  a  reefing  of  the  sails  and  a  check  in 
the  remarkable  industrial  activity  of  the 
last  few  years.  Canada  may  have  to 
share  in  any  time  of  depression  which 
may  be  coming,  but  it  will  only  be  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Our  Government  is 
more  stable,  our  financial  institutions 
more  secure,  our  raw  material  more 
plentiful.  Canada  is  still  in  its  first  vig- 
orous youth,  its  infant  industries  are 
strong,  and .  are  not  hampered  by  the 
accumulative  responsibilities  which 
threaten  to  wreck  more  than  one  gigantic 
concern  south  of  the  line.  Nor  are  Ca- 
nadian manufacturing  and  transporta- 
tion companies  in  jeopardy  through 
wholesale  illegal  practices.  It  is  a  time 
which  calls  for  and  which  will  exact 
economic  management  and  wise  legisla- 
tion, but  the  resources  of  our  country 
and  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  our 
people  will  enable  us  to  surmount  any 
difficulties  which  threaten  and  to  con- 
tinue with  little  check  for  many  years 
to  come  the  career  of  prosperity  which 
has  dawned  for  the  Dominion. 


The  cost  of  living  has  within 
The  Cost  the  last  few  years  noticeably 
Of  Living,    increased      throughout      the 

civilized  world,  but  more 
noticeably  than  anywhere  else  in  West- 
ern Canada.  To  quote  a  few  figures, 
house  rents  in  Victoria  and  Vancouver 
have  advanced  on  the  average  at  least 
one-third,  if  not  one-half.  Instances 
could  be  cited  where  they  have  been 
doubled.  Where  working  men  do  not 
own  their  own  homes,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  them  to  pay  $30  to  $40  a  month 
in  Vancouver,  and  $25  to  $30  in  Vic- 
toria. Two  years  ago  furnished  houses 
of  five  or  six  rooms  were  plentiful  at 
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$30  per  month,  today  they  are  scarce  at 
$50.  Similarly  the  cost  of  food  of  every 
kind  has  increased  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Fruit  is  at  least  twice  as  dear,  meat, 
milk,  and  even  bread  have  advanced  from 
20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  whilst  bacon 
and  cheese  are  50  per  cent,  dearer.  These 
are  the  staples  which  every  man  must 
buy.  Clothing  is  dearer  although  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  food  and  rent, 
probably  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent, 
would  cover  this,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  quality  is  not  deteriorating.  Extras 
are  constantly  rising  in  value.  At  50 
cents  for  a  shave  and  hair  cut,  a  barber 
becomes  a  luxury,  and  when  one  reflects 
that  in  any  English  city  this  service  costs 
the  working  man  but  six  cents,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  the  newcomer  gasps 
when  he  receives  his  check.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  although  high  wages  are 
paid  the  cost  of  living  is  proportionately 
high,  and  in  order  to  save  different 
methods  have  to  be  employed  to  those 
which  are  in  vogue  in  the  Old  Country. 
One  result  is  the  common  practice  of 
letting  rooms,  or  giving  meals,  which 
is  very  general  in  the  West,  another  is 
the  system  by  which  even  married  women 
will  take  a  business  position  as  well  as 
endeavour  to  discharge  their  household 
duties.  Western  Canada  is  seeking  im- 
migrants, in  British  Columbia  at  any 
rate  the  population  shows  but  a  slight 
increase.  There  is  an  alarming  scar- 
city of  labour,  and  the  attractions  of  the 
Province  have  not  hitherto  proved  suffi- 
cient for  people  of  our  own  race.  Warn- 
ings proverbially  fall  on  deaf  ears,  but 
it  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  in 
the  West,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  cities  of 
the  West,  artificial  means  are  employed 


to  maintain  the  costs  of  living  at  a  high 
level.  In  this  way  merchants  and  work- 
men play  into  each  other's  hands.  In 
order  to  justify  high  wages  it  is  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  high,  so  there  are  combines  which 
keep  up  the  price  of  fruit  of  vegetables 
and  of  meat,  to  say  nothing  of  milk  and 
bread.  Butter  which  is  retailed  at  45 
cents  and  even  50  cents  a  pound  yields 
the  farmer  but  25  cents,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  place  where  it  is  sold.  No 
one  wants  to  see  the  West  become  a  low 
wage  country;  on  the  other  hand  no  one 
zealous  for  its  welfare  and  prosperity 
will  desire  to  see  its  progress  hampered 
by  an  excessive  cost  of  living.  In  any 
event  it  is  only  fair  that  those  who  are 
so  urgent  in  their  demands  for  white 
labour  should  represent  conditions  as 
they  actually  exist.  It  hurts  the  Prov- 
ince far  more  to  have  a  few  men  come 
here  under  the  impression  that  wages  are 
double  what  they  are  in  England  and  the 
cost  of  living  very  little  more,  than  to 
tell  the  plain  truth.  In  the  former  case 
the  disappointed  immigrant  becomes  an 
aggressive  anti-immigration  agent;  in 
the  latter  he  knows  beforehand  what 
conditions  to  expect  and  if  he  comes  is 
more  likely  to  remain. 


In   this    issue    of   Westward 
North  Ho!  will  be  found  an  inter- 

Vancouver,  esting  article  on  North  Van- 
couver. As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  the  story  which  won  the  first  prize 
offered  by  Mahon,  McFarland  &  Mahon, 
Ltd.,  and  has  been  secured  for  exclusive 
publication  in  Westward  Ho!  It  does 
not  in  the  least  exaggerate  the  attractions 
and  prospects  of  the  "Ambitious  City." 


Character  is  always  known.  Thefts  never  enrich;  alms  never 
impoverish;  murder  will  speak  out  of  stone  walls.  The  least  admixture  of 
a  lie,  tor  example,  the  smallest  mixture  of  vanity,  the  least  attempt  to  make 
a  good  impression,  a  favourable  appearance— will  instantly  vitiate  the  effect; 
but  speak  the  truth,  and  all  nature  and  all  spirits  help  you  with  unexpected 
furtherance.  Speak  the  truth,  and  all  things  are  vouchers,  and  the  very 
g)ots  of  the  grass  underground  seem  to  stir  and  move  to  bear  you  witness.— 
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As  the  train  whisked  us  at  express 
speed  between  Liverpool  and 
London  on  an  April  morning  my 
first  impression  was  that  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  garden — and 
no  doubt  the  same  thought  must  arise 
in  the  minds  of  most  Canadians  newly 
arrived  in  the  Old  Country.  Beautifully 
cultivated  fields  stretching  far  on  every 
side,  neatly  trimmed  hedges,  the  trees 
putting  forth  their  tender  green  foliage 
or  covered  with  the  beauty  of  fruit 
blossoms,  here  and  there  substantial 
homesteads,  and  in  the  distance  an  occas- 
ional glimpse  of  some  historic  looking 
building,  form  a  picture  irresistibly 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  A  passing  glimpse 
of  the  neatly  paved  streets  of  compactly 
built  little  towns  as  the  train  whirls  along 
serves  to  enhance  the  charm  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Then,  the  first  novelty  worn  away,  my 
next  impression  was  the  wonderful  simi- 
larity between  the  flowers,  the  plants  and 
the  trees,  to  what  one  sees  in  the  dis- 
tricts lying  about  Victoria.  It  was  the 
same  spring  as  one  sees  in  cultivated 
spots  on  Vancouver  Island,  without  the 
vast  stretches  of  forest  and  wild  scenery ; 
it  was  the  efifect  that  the  hand  of  man 
had  produced  in  hundreds  of  years, 
nature  tamed  after  centuries  of  struggle. 
During  my  two  months  residence  in 
England    I    had    this    first    impression 


strengthened  whenever  I  took  an  outing 
in  the  country  districts  within  easy  reach 
of  London,  scenes  constantly  reminding 
one  of  beauty  spots  that  lie  onthe  shores 
of  the  Pacific  in  our  own  country. 

And  what  of  London?  The  same  im- 
pression every  newcomer  has — immensity 
and  orderliness.  An  endless  vista  of 
streets  with  crowds  and  still  more  crowds 
— never  ending.  And  above  all — System. 
The  oft  described  power  of  a  single 
policeman's  arm  as  he  regulates  the  enor- 
mous street  traffic  is  an  impression  that 
rises  to  admiration.  No  fuss,  no  attempt 
to  evade  it.  A  motion  of  the  hand  and 
one  line  of  vehicles  stops  while  another, 
like  a  huge  serpent,  crawls  past,  and  the 
foot  passengers  hurry  across  the  street. 
Another  motion  of  the  policeman's  arm 
and  the  stream  of  traffic  rolls  on. 

Then  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the 
absolute  perfection  of  the  paving  in  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  the  great  city 
impel  one's  admiration. 

Another  impression  was  the  solidity  of 
the  huge  buildings  that  line  the  streets. 
Everywhere  the  old  London  is  disappear- 
ing and  in  its  stead  arise  mighty  struc- 
tures, many  adorned  with  handsome 
carvings,  the  new  War  Office  in  White- 
hall presenting  a  splendid  type.  And  so 
harmoniously  do  these  blend,  that  to  the 
untrained  eye  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  old  from  the  new  as  one  passes  along. 
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My  mission  in  London  took  me  many 
times  to  that  somewhat  sombre  block  of 
buildings  in  Downing  Street,  the  Colonial 
Office.  And  here  let  me  say  that  in 
spite  of  the  generally  accepted  idea  that 


^ 
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red  tape  and  officialism  reign  supreme  in 
British  Government  circles,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindly  manner  in  which 
I  was  received  by  everyone  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact.  Lord  Elgin  is  most 
approachable  and  courteous  in  every 
way,  a  good  type  of  the  English  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  Under 
Secretary,  I  met  frequently.  The  quick- 
ness with  which  he  grasps  a  point  and 
masters  a  subject,  in  spite  of  the  many 
pressing  duties  and  numberless  affairs  he 
has  to  deal  with  is  easily  noticeable.  His 
Parliamentary  Secretary,  Mr.  Hamar 
Greenw'ood,  the  member  for  York,  is  at 
present  visiting  Canada,  the  land  of  his 
birth.  He  is  a  typical  Canadian,  with  all 
the  aggressive  force  of  our  younger  coun- 
try and  by  his  own  efforts  has  brought 
himself  to  the  front,  with  the  prospect  of 
making  a  mark  in  the  Empire.  The 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  brightest  minds  in 
the  Lnperial  Civil  Service,  eminently 
qualified  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
his  office. 

My  duties  brought  me  in  contact  with 
various  of  the  Ministers  and  Members 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;   and  while 


I  do  not  propose  for  a  moment  to  discuss 
Imperial  politics,  I  may  safely  say  that 
the  impression  formed  in  my  mind  of  the 
public  men  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing, is  that  they  are  honest  in  their  wish 
to  do  what  they  consider  is  best  for  the 
Empire  as  a  whole. 

In  listening  to  the  debates  in  both  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons  I  was  impressed 
with  the  absence  of  long  speeches.  The 
Parliamentary  debates  in  most  cases  lack 
somewhat  the  emphasis  in  delivery  that 
a  Canadian  in  accustomed  to,  but  the 
matter  is  well  thought  out  and  the  sent- 
ences neatly  turned  and  free  from  ver- 
bosity. 

As  is  well  known  there  are  several 
members  of  the  Commons  Canadians,  and 
one  finds  many  sons  of  the  Dominion  in 
London.  Chief  among  them  Lord 
Strathcona,  who  has  been  quite  a  power 
in  the  land  and  has  done  much  to  make 
this  country  known  among  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles.  And  this  reminds  me 
of  my  old  friend  the  Hon.  J,  H.  Turner, 


British  Columbia's  Agent-General  in 
London.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the   valuable    work   he    is    doing.      His 
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offices  in  Finsburv  Circus  are  very  busy      tomed  to  a  country  where  the  extremes 
ones,  and  no  opportunity  is  there  lost  to     of   riches   and   poverty   do   not  obtrude, 
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was  the  terrible  contrast  of  great  wealth 


keep  the  Province  well  before  the  eyes     and    abject    misery    one    meets    on    the 
of  the  British  public.  streets.     The  millionaire's  carriage  stops 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  impres- 


sions   I    had    in    London   and   one   that     at  the  curb  and  there  rushes  up  to  the 
would  touch  the  mmd  of  anyone  accus-     open  door  some  poor  wretch  who  hopes 
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to  reap  a  penny  for  his  services.  One 
sees  in  the  most  inclement  weather 
wretched  men  and  women  huddled  on  the 
benches  on  the  magnificent  Thames  Em- 
bankment, sleeping  in  the  open  with  the 
rain  and  sleet  beating  upon  them.  And 
yet  London  is  full  of  charitable  institu- 
tions of  every  imaginable  kind — it  has 
probably  more  charities  than  any  other 
city,  but  the  problem  is  there  and  is  still 
unsolved. 

The  extent  and  number  of  parks  and 
beauty  spots  must  at  once  appeal  to  the 
admiration  of  every  visitor  in  London. 

Even  in  close  proximity  to  the  busiest 
quarter  of  the  city  one  finds  a  garden  or 
a  square  with  its  grass  plot  and  flower 


beds ;  while  within  easy  reach  there  are 
the  larger  parks  with  broad  areas  of 
turf,  bands  playing  in  the  afternoon  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  enjoy- 
ing an  outing  in  the  most  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. And  while  there  were  many 
other  impressions  which  I  must  omit 
for  fear  of  wearying  the  reader,  there  is 
one  that  will  always  remain  in  grateful 
memory — the  whole-hearted  hospitality  I 
received.  I  cannot  speak  for  others,  but 
for  myself  I  can  truthfully  say 'that  from 
the  day  I  set  foot  in  London  I  felt,  not 
as  a  stranger  or  a  mere  visitor — I  was 
"at  home" ;  and  that  homelike  feeling 
continued  during  my  whole  stay. 
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T*  P*  O'Connor* 

By  William  Blakemore 


ALTHOUGH  there  has  never  been 
a  moment  in  my  Hfetime  when  I 
agreed  with  the  poHtical  aspira- 
tions or  the  poHcy  of  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
since  I  first  knew  him.  when  I  have  not 
considered  him  the  most  fascinating,  the 
most  magnetic  and  one  of  the  most  sin- 
cere men  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tionaUst  Party. 

Tav  Pav.  as  he  is  affectionately  called 
by  all  who  know  him  and  by  thousands 
who  only  know  of  him.  is  a  charming 
character.  He  possesses  all  the  personal 
characteristics  which  have  made  the  jo- 
vial Irishman  popular  the  world  over. 
Good  tempered,  kind-hearted,  generous 
to  a  fault,  enterprising  to  audacity, 
dauntless,  brave  and  optimistic  in  the 
highest  degree.  His  career  like  that  of 
most  of  his  colleagues  has  been  a 
chequered  one.  Few  men  have  had  a 
harder  struggle  with  Dame  Fortune,  and 
few  men  have  struggled  more  nobly  or 
drunk  deeper  of  success.  Just  why  T. 
P.  O'Connor  is  a  greater  force  today  in 
the  world  of  journalism  than  in  that  of 
politics  remains  to  be  told,  and  before 
I  conclude  this  sketch  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  the  cause  is  not  far 
to  seek. 

T  first  met  this  brilliant  Irishman  at 
^^'olvcrhampton  in  1886.     Mr.  Gladstone 


had  just  lost  his  Home  Rule  Bill;  the 
country  was  in  a  turmoil.  Not  since  the 
days  of  the  Chartist  Riots  had  there  been 
such  political  excitement.  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  rang  with 
the  cry  "Remember  Mitchell's  Town," 
and  the  great  Liberal  leader  at  the  zenith 
of  his  fame  was  electrifying  audiences 
with  his  dramatic  and  soul-stirring 
description  of  the  condition  of  the 
oppressed   Irishman. 

\\'olverhampton  had  a  very  large  Irish 
contingent,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
managers  of  the  Nationalist  Party 
should  wish  their  case  to  be  presented  in 
the  capital  of  the  Black  Country  by  one 
of  their  greatest  speakers.  They  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice  than  T.  P. 
O'Connor.  Although  opposed  to  Home 
Rule  I  was  privileged  to  dine  with  him 
and  the  local  leaders  of  his  party  at  an 
informal  dinner  at  which  he  was  enter- 
tained at  the  Liberal  Club,  and  although 
I  had  often  heard  him  speak  in  the 
House  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was  so  at- 
tractive and  lovable  a  man.  He  was  of 
medium  height,  well  built,  athletic  in 
figure  with  a  round,  boyish  face,  a  re- 
trousse nose,  a  shock  of  black  hair,  black 
eye-brows  and  blue  eyes ;  a  combination 
rarely  found  except  in  sons  and  I  believe 
in  daughters  of  Erin.  During  ,  dinner 
and  in  the  smoking  room  afterwards  I 
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was  struck  with  his  extreme  vivacity, 
geniaHty  and  wit.  He  was  the  Hfe  and 
soul  of  the  company,  and  Hterally  kept 
the  table  in  a  roar.  I  well  remember, 
too,  how  quickly  he  passed  from  "grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe."  With  him 
tears  and  laughter  never  seemed  very 
far  apart.  At  one  moment  he  would  be 
telling  a  humorous  story  which  would  be 
sure  to  have  a  point  so  excruciatingly 
funny  that  it  could  claim  no  nationality 
but  his  own,  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath  with  saddened  face  and  tears  in 
his  voice,  if  not  in  his  eyes,  he  would  be 
reciting  some  pathetic  incident  in  con- 
nection with  an  Irish  eviction,  or  emi- 
gration. Without  being  polished  he  was 
courteous,  his  diction  more  picturesque 
than  ornate,  and  more  flexible  than  artis- 
tic. I  thought  then,  and  have  thought 
ever  since  that  Nature  did  not  intend 
him  for  a  politician ;  he  lacked  that  grain 
of  coarseness  and  callousness  which  en- 
ables a  man  to  stand  the  buffetings  of 
political  opponents  and  to  hush  the  "still 
small  voice"  which  must  sometimes 
prompt  even  politicians  to  disregard 
policy. 

The  same  evening  I  heard  him  address 
a  packed  audience  in  the  Drill  Hall. 
There  were  not  less  than  five  thousand 
people  present.  His  clear,  sonorous 
tenor  voice  was  distinctly  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  hall.  The  speech  I  shall  never 
forget.  It  was  neither  logical,  erudite 
nor  consecutive,  but  it  was  picturesque, 
dramatic,  soasmodic  and  impassioned  to 
a  degree.  Time  and  circumstance  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  devoted  to  a  re- 
cital of  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  his 
country.  There  were  others  to  deal  with 
its  history,  with  past  legislation,  with  the 
strugglers  of  the  early  Liberators  and 
with  the  trend  of  events.  His  mission 
was  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
in  the  justice  of  the  cause  and  in  an  ac- 
ceptance of  Home  Rule  as  a  remedy.  As 
he  depicted  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  his  voice  grew  thick  and 
husky ;  many  a  sob  choked  his  utterance, 
and  more  than  once  his  cheeks  were  wet 
with  tears.  During  the  Home  Rule  cam- 
paign I  heard  many  speeches  which 
would  rank  above  this  in  abilitv  and  even 


in  merit,  but  none  more  genuine  or  more 
impressive. 

Between  1886  and  1893  I  heard  T.  P. 
O'Connor  many  times  and  twice  met  him 
during  the  campaign  of  the  latter  year 
when  he  came  into  my  district,  the  Hands- 
worth  Division  of  the  County  of  Stafford, 
to  support  Hugh  Gilzean  Reid  in  oppo- 
sition to  Sir  Henry  Meysey  Thompson. 
But  since  1886  many  things  had  hap- 
pened, none,  however,  so  fraught  with 
portent  for  the  Irish  party  as  the  down- 
fall of  Parnell.  That  event  which  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  Home  Rule  was  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects.  It  left  the  Party 
nerveless,  disorganized  and  almost  shat- 
tered. It  was  in  this  crisis  that  the  char- 
acter of  T.  P.  O'Connor  could  best  be 
studied.  While  he  could  never  be  charged 
with  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  of  loyalty 
both  to  his  party  and  his  leader,  there 
was  probably  no  man  in  the  Party  who 
felt  the  defection  of  Parnell  as  he  did. 
It  unnerved  him.  He  felt  that  great  as 
the  cause  was,  the  downfall  of  Parnell 
was  its  death-blow.  Just  when  he  should 
have  struck  a  blow  for  supremacy  and 
have  climbed  to  the  pedestal  which  could 
have  no  other  fitting  occupant,  his  arm 
was  paralysed.  He  was  easily  out-man- 
oeuvred by  less  scrupulous  and  more  cun- 
ning aspirants ;  men  like  the  infamous 
Healey,  the  Judas  of  the  cabal,  who  in 
Room  15  sold  the  greatest  statesman  and 
the  most  brilliant  leader  Ireland  had  ever 
known  for  even  less  than  the  traditional 
thirtv  pieces  of  silver.  The  compromise 
which  placed  that  respectable  and  amiable 
mediocrity,  Justin  McCarthy,  in  the  lead- 
ership, deprived  the  Home  Rule  Partv 
of  the  effective  enthusiasm  of  T.  P. 
O'Connor.  Thereafter  his  speeches  lacked 
energy  and  sometimes,  even  conviction, 
and  thereafter  his  brilliant  and  versatile 
talent  found  scone  for  their  fuller  exer- 
cise rather  in  the  Press,  than  on  the 
platform. 

In  the  field  of  journalism  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor has  been  not  onlv  a  conspicuous,  but 
a  unique  success.  Today  he  stands  un- 
rivalled as  a  racy  paragraphist,  an  inter- 
esting writer  about  people  and  a  success- 
ful editor.  His  comments  upon  men  and 
events  are  the  most  sought  after  and  the 
most    widelv    read   of   their   kind.       He 
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has  placed  a  personal  stamp  upon  modern 
journalism.  In  his  causeries  he  proves 
himself  to  be  the  legitimate  successor  of 
George  Augustus  Sala,  with  less  of  pon- 
derousness  and  more  of  pungency  than 
characterised  that  lion  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph and  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
in  the  '70's  and  early  '8o's.  There  can 
he  no  doubt  that  while  politics  was  his 
mission,  literature  is  his  love.  There  has 
been  no  finer  contribution  to  the  personal 
aspects  of  journalism  for  many  years 
than  his  monograph  on  Parnell  published 
three  years  ago,  a  tribute  as  remarkable 
for  its  restraint  as  for  its  insight,  and 
yet  more  remarkable  still  for  its  beauty 
and  delicacy. 

I  have  referred  to  one  determining 
factor  in  the  career  of  T.  P.  O'Connor 
the  influence  and  effect  of  the  downfall 
of  Parnell,  but  all  through  his  life  there 
has  been  an  influence  of  another  kind, 
that  of  a  loyal,  devoted  and  loving  wife, 
herself  a  woman  of  brilliant  parts,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  interests  of  her  husband, 
whether  political  or  literary.      When  he 


started  his  first  London  journal,  in  which 
every  shilling  he  possessed  was  invested, 
she  shared  with  him  two  small  living- 
rooms  above  their  printing  office.  In  the 
dark  hours  of  his  disappointment  and 
disillusionment  she  was  his  good  angel 
and  his  guiding  spirit.  It  was  the  sun- 
shine of  her  presence  which  dispelled  the 
gloorn  and  heartened  him  to  carry  on 
the  fight,  though  in  another  field.  Since 
then  the  pen  has  been  his  weapon.  How 
well  he  has  used  it  and  how  nobly  he 
has  justified  the  fidelity  of  his  wdfe  and 
the  prediction  of  his  friends  is  a  matter 
of  almost  world-wide  knowledge.  Today, 
when  Home  Rule  is  no  longer  a  burning 
question,  and  when  already  many  of  the 
imposing  figures  who  stood  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  movement  are  no  more,  the 
■mage  of  this  whole-hearted,  genuine- 
souled  Irishman  still  looms  large  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  and  challenges  the  ad- 
miration of  tens  of  thousands  who  never 
espoused  his  cause,  but  who  recognized 
his  sincerity. 
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MIKE/'  a  Reminiscence* 

By  Nora  Laugher. 


IT  is  not  often  that  such  a  bHnding 
bHzzard  strikes  the  happily  situated 
"Queen  City"  as  the  one  that  raged 
that  day  when  I  renewed  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  of  this  little 
sketch. 
'  Telephone  wires  were  destroyed,  the 
street  car  service  was  entirely  demoral- 
ized, and  no  messenger  boy  was  procur- 
able in  the  somewhat  isolated  district  in 
which  my  mother  and  I  resided. 

Pedestrians  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  on  the  deserted  street.  Neither 
man  nor  boy  could  I  find  who  would  at- 
tempt to  stagger  through  the  deeply 
drifted  snow  the  three  long  miles  to  the 
city.  I  was  almost  at  my  wit's  end,  for 
if  my  manuscript  failed  to  reach  the 
printing  office  on  Adelaide  Street  by  noon 
that  day,  it  would  be  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  the  weekly  journal  to  which  I 
was  then  a  regular  contributor.  Being 
the  bread-winner  of  my  small  family,  the 
sale  of  the  manuscript  meant  much ;  in- 
deed, it  was  about  all  we  had  to  depend 
upon.  Almost  tearfully  I  rated  myself 
for  my  tardiness  in  not  finishing  and  de- 
livering it  the  previous  day.  Procras- 
tination, Tliat  thief  of  time,  had  almost 
stolen  my  modest  weekly  remittance.  As 
I  donned  the  warmest  dress  I  possessed 
and  struggled  into  a  fur  coat  and  cap, 
determined  to  brave  the  elements,  I  made 
an  avowal  that  I  would  never  put  off 
till  tomorrow  what  could  be  done  today 
in  the  matter  of  "copy."  I  had  to  face 
the  music  of  the  storm,  or  forfeit  the 
price  of  my  contribution  and  justly  earn 
the  anger  of  Mr.  W.,  the  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  the  journal,  so  flinging  open 
the  door  I  plunged  into  the  heart  of 
the  storm. 


Blinded  by  the  stinging  hard  snow 
that  lashed  my  cheeks  and  eyelids  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  manner,  I  journeyed 
through  the  deserted  suburb,  near  to  the 
park,  but  slowly,  and  at  last  found  my- 
self almost  anchored.  I  might  well  call 
it  anchored  for  I  had  plunged  face  down- 
wards into  a  deep  drift,  doubtless  a  ditch 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  Quickly  as  I 
made  the  plunge,  however,  I  was  picked 
up  and  transported  to  the  friendly  shelter 
of  a  cottage  doorway.  In  my  rescuer, 
I  gladly  recognized  the  tenant  of  the 
humble  dwelling,  a  man  known  by  the 
name  of  "Mike..' 

I  wiped  the  hard  snow  from  my  face 
and  storm-collar,  as  I  glanced  up  at  him. 
He  was  somewhat  out  at  elbows,  in  an 
old  ragged  overcoat;  but  he  stood  quite 
six  feet  high  and  his  fine,  open  counten- 
ance and  honest  blue  eyes  bespoke  plain- 
ly the  quaint  mixture  of  the  humorous, 
the  poetic  and  the  pathetic  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  in  his  race. 

"Shure  an'  it's  not  the  kind  av  a  day 
at  all  at  all  that  a  wisp  o'  a  critter  like 
you  should  be  out  in,  an'  a  trapsin'  trew 
the  snow  like  this.  An'  is  it  to  the  city 
that  ye're  afther  journayin',  miss?" 

To  shorten  the  story,  I  soon  found 
that  Mike  was  on  his  way  to  town,  and 
eager  and  willing  to  act  as  messenger 
for  me,  so  with  a  long  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion I  delivered  the  manuscript  into  his 
hands  and  thankfully  retraced  my  foot- 
steps to  the  pleasant  shelter  of  my  own 
fireside. 

"An'  it's  mesilf  that's  done  the  irrand 
cheerfully,  miss.  Why,  it's  nothin'  to 
ould  Mike  to  wade  threw  the  snow  fer 
a  couple  o'  miles,"  said  the  old  man,  a 
few  hours  later,   after  we  had  regaled 
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him  with  a  hot  dinner  and  steaming  cup 
of  coffee.  ^  ^  ,  .   , 

"No.  no!  I'll  not  be  afther  takm 
anvthin'  like  that  ma'am.  Why  Oi  wuz 
go'in  that  way  anyhow,  an'  faith  Old 
do  it  fer  nothin'  at  all  at  all.  It's  jist 
becos'  yer  name's  Nora  that  Oi'd  do  it 
fer  ye  wid  playsur'." 

"  Don't  sake  to  hinder  him, 
Or  to  bewilder  him, 
Shure  he's  a  piligrim 
From  the  Blarney  Stone," 

Quoted  I  laughingly,  although  somewhat 
surprised  at  his  refusal  to  take  a  two- 
dollar  bill  simply  because  my  name 
seemed  familiar  to  him. 

A  shadow  stole  over  his  expressive, 
rugged  face,  as  he  replied,  "Indade  an' 
it's  not  the  Blarney  Stone  as  it's  yersilf 
that's  afther  sayin',  miss;  but  it's  the 
name  "Nora."  The  old  man  almost 
reverently  bowed  his  gray  head  as  he 
uttered  the  appellation. 

Standing  there,  in  our  little  dining- 
room,  with  his  battered  headgear  in  his 
grimy  hand,  I  felt  that  I  had  before  me 
a  genuine  son  of  Erin ;  one  who  pleas- 
antly recalled  the  old  Ethnic  legends  of 
his  race,  who,  stripped  of  every  vestige 
of  his  imaginative  and  picturesque  de- 
tails, would  yet  remain  full  of  quaint 
conceits  and  humorous  facts.  An  exile 
perhaps  in  this  new  world  of  ours,  whose 
constant  Irish  heart  often  aches  for  a 
sight  of  the  pretty  colleen  of  his  youth, 
— his  manvourneen  grown  wrinkled  and 
gray  tending  her  patch  o'  pataties,  her 
])igs  or  her  poultry  whilst  anxiously 
awaiting  the  return  of  her  lover  from 
far-ofif  Ameriky. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,  Mike,"  said  my 
mother,  drawing  him  an  armchair  nearer 
to  the  stove,  "Now,  I  am  going  to  pour 
you  some  more  hot  cofifee  and  while  you 
drink  it  you  shall  tell  us  why  my 
daughter's  name  appears  to  please  you 
so." 

"Shurc  ma'am,  an'  it's  the  wan  name 
av  all  others  me  sowl  reveres.  It  car- 
ries wid  it  the  touch  o'  the  dewy  sham- 
rock, an'  the  swatc  -smell  av  the  sod  av 
nuld  Oireland ;  an'  faith  there's  nivir  an- 
other cornier    in    the    wide    worrld   so 


o-rane!  Whin  Oi  hear  the  name  'Nora,' 
it  carries  me  back  to  the  days  whin  Oi 
wuz  a  broth  av  a  bhoy,  an'  the  naybors 
wur  afther  sayin'  that  the  divil  himsilf 
wuz  in  Mike,  maning  me. 

"Faix,  an'  it's  misilf  that  rimimbers 
the  shindy  Oi  kicked  up  w^an  night  at 
Ballinkerry  whin  Oi  played  banshee  an' 
frightened  good  Father  MacGillicuddy 
amost  out  av  his  sivin  sinses.  An'  it's 
laughin'  Oi  am  to  this  prisint  day  whin 
Oi  recall  the  praste's  sister,  Miss  Bridget, 
in  her  frilled  night-cap  an'  hersilf  a  car- 
ryin'  a  shillaley." 

"Yis,  shure !  Oi'd  bin  afther  crawlin' 
up  the  ivy  inter  the  windy.  An'  a  rale, 
iligant  dhrop  o'  the  craythur  is  what  Oi 
wuz  afther  foindin'  on  the  table  av  his 
riverence's  room.  Faith  it  wuz  so  nate 
it  warrumed  up  the  insoid  av  me  heart, 
an'  Oi  hilped  mesilf  plintifully,  fer  there 
wuz  nobody  by  at  all  at  all, — the  quality 
an'  the  sarvints  bein'  afther  listenin'  fer 
the  banshee  in  the  back  gardin,  the 
omadawns." 

"But,  begorrah,  it's  mesilf  that  wuz 
forgettin'  entoirely  to  git  out  av  Father 
MacGillicuddy's  comfortable  arrum- 
cheer,  an'  it's  slapin'  Oi  wuz  whin  Miss 
Bridget  wuz  afther  foindin'  me.  She 
came  in  a  brandishin'  the  big  shillayley, 
did  Miss  Bridget,  an'  her  night-cap  frill 
a  noddin',  an'  all  the  sarvints  aparin'  be- 
hind her.  Faith,  it's  forgotton  Oi  had 
that  Oi  wuz  the  banshee,  an'  it's  slapin' 
Oi  wuz. 

"Shure  an'  it's  misilf  that's  agoin' 
to  lay  the  ghost,"  scramed  Miss  Bridget, 
a  shakin'  me  up  wid  no  gentle  hands. 
"Indade  an'  Oi'll  soon  be  afther  layin' 
the  ghost,"  said  she,  a  dancin'  like  Garry 
Owen  an'  a  flourishin'  the  shillayley  in 
front  av  her. 

"Oi  wuz  most  as  dhrunk  as  a  fiddler, 
an'  a  sittin'  in  the  praste's  big  cheer,  or 
it's  misilf  that  would  hav'  cut  an'  run  fer 
me  dear  loife, — fer  a  moighty  high  tem- 
pered lady  wuz  Miss  Bridget  MacGilli- 
cuddy. 

"By  the  Lord  Harry,  an'  it's  that  divil 
av  a  Mike,"  said  Father  MacGillicuddy, 
a  laughin'  till  his  fat  soides  wur  achin' 
wid  the  exarshun." 

"But  it  wuz  Miss  Bridget  hersilf  that    , 
wuz    intint   upon   layin'    the   ghost;   an'   1 
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shure  wid  this  end  in  view,  it's  hersilf 
that  made  fer  me  wid  the  ould  shillayley. 
Faix,  if  she  didn't  lay  the  ghost,  she 
wuz  afther  layin'  the  dust,  a-wackin'  the 
loife  out  av  me  owld  leather  breeches." 

"The  toime  it  wuz  then,  whin  Oi  wuz 
but  a  wild  bit  av  a  spalpeen,  an'  before 
Oi  wuz  afther  foindin'  me  colleen  whose 
name  yersilf's  afther  barin',  miss. 

"An'  shure  it's  the  tinder  recollec- 
shuns  that  the  name  av  Nora  brings  to 
me  hearrt." 

"To  me  dyin'  day  will  Oi  moind  the 
evenin'  whin  the  sun  wuz  hidin'  his  face 
behoind  the  purple  mists  av  the  hill  av 
Ballinkerry,  whin  Oi  waited  by  the  river 
fer  the  soft  swish-swish  av  the  two  purty 
bare  fate  to  cum  a  pitter-patterin'  over 
the  shamrock  laves  that  grew  by  the  hill- 
side." 

"The  moments  samed  hours  while  Oi 
wuz  a  waitin'  fer  me  Nora;  but  it's  me- 
silf  that  heard  her  footsteps,  lighter  than 
the  dew  a  fallin'  on  the  blossoms.  An' 
it's  mavourneen  that  made  a  swate  pic- 
tur',  wid  the  sunlight  a  glintin'  her  purty 
hair,  an'  her  little  red  cloak  a-flyin'  be- 
hoind her  in  her  hurry  to  spake  wid  me ; 
her  purty  white  ankles,  like  snowflakes 
a-dancin'  over  the  grane  grass,  her  blue 
eyes  a-shinin'  like  twin  stars  under  her 
brown  curls,  an'  her  chakes  like  two  red 
roses  a-growin'  on  wan  stalk." 

"An'  it's  Mike,  acushla,  that  has  the 
two  strong  arrums,"  said  me  colleen,  the 
red  roses  a-multiplyin'  all  over  the  gar- 
din'  av  her  face,  as  Oi  carried  her  across 
the  steppin'  stones  av  the  rivir,  so  the 
wather  wouldn't  be  afther  wettin'  her 
two  purty  fate." 

"An'  afterwards,  how  we  kissed  wan 
another,  wid  no  eyes  to  witness  the  love- 
loight  av  our  hearts,  but  the  angels  who 
were  a-lookin'  down  from  the  bkie  hivin 
above  us." 

"Och,  but  it's  the  sad  pictur'  that's 
a-comin'  now,  miss,  whin  me  poor  Nora, 
God  rest  her  swate  sowl,  had  gone  to 
join  thim  silf-same  angels." 

"An'  she  lay  there  wid  the  tall  candles 
a-burnin'  near  her.  so  still  and  cowld, 
wid  the  purty  white  petticoat  on  her  that 
she  wuz  afther  warin'  the  summer  day 
whin  Father  MacGillicuddy  spake  the 
howly  wurrds  that  made  us  wan.     Shure, 


we  wuz  wan,  but  she  wuz  the  wan  av 
the  two  av  us,  fer  the  Ballinkerry  folkses 
wuz  always  a  sayin'  'That  divil  av  a 
INIike,  he  don't  count  at  all  at  all.' 

"An'  there  me  darlint  wuz  a-lyin',  wid 
her  two  bright  eyes  closed  her  long  dark 
hair  a-curlin'  on  her  forehead,  as  it  wuz 
afther  doin'  in  her  loife-toime,  an'  twin 
lilies  a-growin'  where  the  roses  used  to 
bloom  on  her  chakes. 

"The  naybors  wuz  all  a-cryin'-  fit  to 
brake  their  hearts,  an'  a-sayin'  that  Mike 
wuz  the  sowlless  spalpeen  that  he  didn't 
be  afther  wapin'  wid  the  mourners. 

"Shure,  an'  it's  misilf  that  wuz  the 
biggest  mourner  av  the  lot  av  'em,  only 
they  couldn't  say  the  tares  that  were 
droppin'  from  me  hearrt  insted  av  me 
two  eyelids. 

"But  me  colleen  understood,  fer  she 
saw  wid  the  eyes  av  the  angels,  an'  she 
knew  all  the  sorrow  av  me  sowl  whin  Oi 
placed  the  grane  shamrocks  on  her  dead 
breast. 

"The  bhoys  took  to  whisperin'  among 
thimsilves  that  all  the  diviltry  wuz  gone 
out  av  Mike.  Shure  the  hearrt  av  me 
hearrt  an'  the  loife  av  me  loife  whint 
away  whin  the  howly  Saints  took  away 
me  Nora. 

"The  soight  av  the  white  shamrock 
buds,  the  purple  mists  across  the  river, 
the  sun  whin  he  wuz  hidin'  his  face  be- 
hoind the  hill  av  Ballinkerry,  all  samed  to 
spake  to  me  sowl  av  me  colleen,  an'  it 
well-nigh  drove  the  rayson  from  me 
brain  ;  so  wan  day  me  moind  wuz  made 
up  to  lave  the  owld  sod  an'  jine  me 
brother  in  Canady. 

^;  *  H=  *  * 

"Is  they  shamrocks,  ye're  afther  askin' 
me,  miss?" 

"Yis,  they'se  shamrocks,  an'  all  dried 
up  and  faded ;  but  it's  mesilf  that's  car- 
ried thim  here,  betwane  the  laves  of 
mavourneen's  little  book  fer  nigh  on 
thirty  years.  I  gathered  thim  the  night 
before  laving  the  owld  counthry,  while 
me  colleen's  eyes  were  a-lookin'  down  on 
me  from  Hivin.  An'  it's  these  same 
withered  shamrocks,  an'  the  blessed  stars 
above,  that  have  helped  me  afther  all 
these  long  years  out  in  Canady  ;  for  whin 
Oi's  afther  foindin'  it  harrd-  to  say  no  to 
the   dhrink,   or   wan  or  anuther  av   the 
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divil's  temptashuns,  Oi  just  touch  this 
Httle  book  in  me  pocket,  or  else  look  up 
to  the  eyes  av  me  Nora  a-shinin'  down 


from  the  sky  o'  nights,  an'  it's  always 
wan  or  both  av  'em  that's  afther  sayin' 
'Be  thrue,  Mike,'  be  thrue.'  " 


The  Potlatch  at  Sooke* 


By  Bonnycastle  Dale. 

Photographs  by  Edward  Milne  and  the  Author. 


FOR  many  months  one  family  of  the 
men     of     this     reservation     had 
toiled  at  the  great  fir  wood,  cedar 
"shake"  covered  building,  a  build- 
ing large  enough  to  hold  the  two  hundred 
expected  guests. 

Then  the  invitations  had  gone  forth — 


and  prodigality  he  gave  this  wide  invita- 
tion, a  mighty  feast,  a  week  long,  that 
would  impoverish  the  giver  if  the  ancient 
custom  of  handing  all  one  has  over  to 
the  next  fellow  is  faithfully  followed. 

How  times  are  changing.     The  West 
Coast  Indians  arrived  in  the  natural  har- 


Sooke  River  in  Potlatch  Time. 


to  the  tril^es  in  Washington,  to  the  Niti- 
nats,  to  the  West  Coast,  to  the  San  Juan, 
to  the  Victoria  Indians,  to  come  "Chah-co 
Potlatch,"  for  "Andrew's"  daughter's 
birthday.     With  true   Indian  lavishness 


hour  of  Sooke,  on  Vancouver  Island, 
sweeping  in  like  some  flock  of  great 
white-winged  birds — but  not  in  the  long 
war  canoes,  no,  they  came  in  large  open 
sailboats,    called    Columbia    River   boats 
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(actually  made  by  the  clever  Japanese 
shipwrights  on  the  Eraser).  Then  with 
sails  lowered,  hulls  lashed  together,  they 
slowly  approached  the  Sooke  River,  sing- 
ing in  dull  monotone  a  "Wah-hoo" — a 
song  of  the  old  people  or  times.  Among 
the  great  red  rocky  mountains  that  sur- 
round Sooke  the  weird  dull  chorus 
echoed,  the  lashed  flotilla  crept  on.  In 
the  center  boat  a  chief  stood  waving 
"Chack-chack"  (eagle)  tails,  swinging 
his  arms  to  the  time  of  the  rude  tune. 
In  all  the  boats  the  men  beat  on  impro- 


slip  into  the  bank  edge.  No  effusive 
welcome  and  handshaking,  each  knows 
he  is  welcome  to  all  that  his  host  owns. 
Some  camp  in  their  boats,  others  erect 
canvas  covers,  bringing  big  armfuls  of 
dried  salmon,  great  tub  of  "octopus" — 
the  devil-fish,  well  stewed  it  is  a  much 
esteemed  delicacy  here,  great  baskets  of 
salmon  heads.  A  huge  iron  cauldron  is 
filled  with  rice,  many  round  flat  loaves 
of  bread  aVe  baked.  On  the  earth,  in 
the  center  of  the  Potlatch  house,  a  huge 
fire  is  kindled,  the  smoke  pours  out  of  the 


Potlatch  Boats  Gathered. 


vised  instruments,  pans,  paddles  beaten 
on  boards,  clubs  monotonously  thumped 
into  tubs.  The  entire  song  v.as  of  bass 
notes,  not  once  did  we  hear  the  treble  of 
the  klooch-men  (women). 

Stout  Andrew  stood  on  the  river  band 
near  the  Potlatch  House,  from  a  tiny 
cannon  a  loud  welcome  sped  forth.  Then 
a  spokesman  of  the  visitors  gave  forth  a 
speech  in  the  old  native  tongue — not  in 
the  Chinook  jargon  from  which  I  quote. 
Now  all  the  wide  white  boats — painted 
a  bright  blue  inside — with  their  orange 
gunwales — some  had  red  sails  and 
strangely  carved  bits  on  the  masthead — 


openings  in  the  "Shakes"  above.  On  the 
raised  platform  that  surrounds  the  entire 
inside,  a  platform  covered  with  rush 
mats  and  matting,  the  guests  are  soon 
squatted  and  happily  at  home.  Here  one 
mother  industriously  washes  her  little 
dusky  lad's  face,  pouring  the  water  into 
her  open  palm  by  way  of  a  basin ;  an- 
other spreads  her  blankets  and  dozes 
away,  the  men  squat  in  chatting  groups 
— all  at  home  at  once.  Not  an  unkind 
word,  not  a  drop  of  liquor.  Many  of 
the  guests  bring  food  and  pile  it  together, 
boxes  of  pilot  bread,  fish,  vegetables, 
grain,  seeming  to  vie  with  the  host  in 
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generosity.  Two  young  steers  are  killed, 
and  a  great  feast  and  dancing  takes 
place. 

Like  an  ancient  rite  a  procession  en- 
tered the  Potlatch  house,  West  Coast 
men  leading  a  calf,  a  pig,  a  cow,  others 
carrying  huge  baskets  of  glassware, 
heaped  arms  full  of  calicoes,  two  ham- 
merless  shot  guns,  clocks,  bureaus,  great 
piles  of  plates,  bix  boxes  of  crockery, 
revolvers,  field  glasses,  their  potlatch  or 
gift.  The  squatted  crowd  were  divided, 
men  to  the  left,  kloochmen  to  the  right. 


offers  as  her  potlatch  gift  much  money, 
to  some  three  dollars,  to  others  two,  to 
the  balance  of  the  braves  a  dollar — again 
ths  weird  music  and  song  goes  on.  Now 
the  cattle  and  the  dishes,  the  clocks,  guns, 
everything  are  given  away  with  a  royal 
disregard  for  the  morrow — again  the 
barbaric  tune  rolls  on — now  a  sick 
kloochman  from  her  place,  as  she  re- 
clines on  the  platform,  gives  ten  dollars 
a  piece  to  many  of  the  men.  Hands  are 
waved,  wild  dancing,  piercing  cries  from 
old  hasfsrard  women^in  the  silence  that 


The  Last  of  the  Sookes. 


Now  an  old  chief  harangues  them  in 
their  tribal  tongue.  The  large  skin-cov- 
ered hoops  are  beaten,  and  the  dancers 
in  two  long  lines  sway  their  bodies  and 
wave  their  arms  in  time  to  the  rude  deep 
voiced  song  all  the  braves  are  singing. 
Now  lithe  kloochmen  glide  among  the 
dancers  and  the  young  men  whirl  about 
in  a  very  abandon  of  high  spirits — 
silence — then  a  shrill-voiced  kloochman 
calls  a  few  native  words  in  sharp  squeal- 
ing notes — she  has  lately  lost  her  brave 
in  the  seal  fisheries,  where  so  many  a 
dusky  Siawash  has  gone  before  and  she 


issues,  a  mere  boy,  a  shy  lad,  drags  out 
a  handful  of  silver  and  bills,  and  while 
an  old  chief  calls  out  the  name  of  the 
one  for  whom  the  gift  is  intended  the 
giver  breaks  out  in  pitiful  sobbing.  The 
spirit  of  kindness  that  animates  these 
rude  people  is  more  than  skin  deep.  An- 
drew, the  giver  of  the  Potlatch,  distri- 
butes five  hundred  dollars  among  the 
men.  (I  would  like  to  see  a  white  man 
give  money  away  in  this  style,  and  not 
be  mobbed).  Here  each  takes  it  with 
downcast  eye,  hardly  ever  giving  way  so 
far    as    to    utter    thanks.      Now   all   the 
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kloochmen  gather  together  their  many 
presents  and  silently  file  out.  Night  falls 
and  around  a  huge  fire,  built  on  the 
earthen  floor,  the  dance  goes  on,  until 
every  Indian  and  kloochman  alike  are 
one  writhing,  perspiring  mass.  The 
older  women  yell  and  beat  time,  the 
tribes  mingle  in  their  mystic  dance,  and 
as  we  walk  home  beneath  the  tall  fir 
trees  we  can  hear  the  same  songs  that 
echoed  here  before  George  Vancouver 
sailed  up  the  dim  distant  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca. 

Before  the  week  long  weird  ceremonies 
were  over  the  excitement  ran  high,  very 
secret  were  the  meetings,  rude  and  pain- 
ful some  of  the  ordeals  that  were  held 
in  that  big  Potlatch  House,  the  dancing 
and  monotonous  sing-song  seemed  never- 
ending.  We  watched  it  with  intense  in- 
terest, but  as  they  asked  me  not  to  pic- 
ture them,  we  were  their  guests,  we  can 
only  attempt  to  describe  it. 


Then  early  one  morning  we  saw  the 
white-winged  fleet  sweep  past  bound  for 
the  distant  canneries  on  the  Fraser;  here 
they  will  labour  until  the  salmon  run 
is  over.  Methinks  Andrew  had  better 
get  up  early  and  start  to  labour  too,  for 
this  giver  of  the  potlatch  distributed  all 
his  money — some  thousands  of  dollars, 
his  guns,  furniture,  his  all — to  this  dusky 
crew  that  so  silently  embarked  and  sped 
away,  but  he,  according  to  rude  rules 
that  guide  these  remnants  of  once  power- 
ful tribes,  is  now  a  big  chief  among  his 
people.  The  little  "ranchcrie"  (as  they 
call  a  reservation  out  here)  is  deserted. 
The  banks  of  the  Sooke  no  longer  echo 
with  the  everlasting  "Wah-hoo,"  so  we 
picture  the  last  and  only  full-blood  sur- 
vivor of  the  tribe  that  was  so  strong  only 
three  score  years  ago  when  the  first  white 
man  settled  here,  a  poor  old  withered 
kloochman,  whose  only  word  of  British, 
as  she  pointed  to  me  was — "King  George 
Man." 


The  poorest  girls  in  the  world  are  those  not  taught  to  work.  There 
are  thousands  of  them.  Rich  parents  have  petted  them,  and  they  have  been 
taught  to  despise  labor  and  to  depend  upon  others  for  a  living,  and  are 
perfectly  helpless.  The  most  forlorn  women  belong  to  this  class.  Every 
daughter  should  learn  to  earn  her  own  living,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 
The  wheel  of  fortune  rolls  swiftly  around;  the  rich  are  likely  to  become 
poor,  and  the  poor  rich.  Skill  added  to  labor  is  no  disadvantage  to  the 
rich,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  poor.  Well-to-do  girls  should  learn  to 
work.     No  reform  is  more  imperative  than  this. — London  Gentlewoman. 


Pat's  Redemption, 

By  L.  C.  S.  Hallam. 


EVER  since  Pat  Flannigan  was  born 
he  seemed  to  specialize  in  trouble ; 
when  only  two  weeks  old  his 
mother  tripped  up  over  him  and 
took  a  dive  down  the  cellar  steps,  break- 
ing two  ribs  and  a  leg  in  transit;  at 
his  baptism  he  caused  no  little  commotion 
by  wriggling  out  of  the  Priest's  arms 
and  dropping  into  the  holy  water,  where 
he  kicked  about  lustily,  very  nearly 
drowning  the  good  Father;  whenever 
he  was  lost,  he  was  sure  to  turn  up  in 
either  the  treacle  tub  or  the  slop  pail, 
and  once  he  was  hidden  for  a  couple  of 
days  in  the  flour  barrel. 

At  the  early  age  of  four  his  destruc- 
tive propensities  began  to  sprout,  for  he 
horrified  his  Ma  and  Pa  one  day  by 
running  amok  with  the  bread  knife  and 
sabreing  the  cat  and  her  five  kittens  in 
cold  blood,  and  later  on  in  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  childhood  he  chopped  off  one 
of  Micky  Muldoon's  ears,  on  the  sound 
argument  that  "Might  is  right." 

A  week's  confinement  with  the  family 
pig,  combined  with  a  daily  chastisement 
utterly  failed  to  convince  him  of  his 
guilt,  for  liberty  restored,  he  began  life 
again  on  the  same  blood-thifsty  scale, 
killing  cats,  stoning  hens  sticking  pigs, 
snaring  dogs  and,  generally  speaking, 
creating  havoc  amongst  the  denizens  of 
Ballyroonan. 

Long  before  he  could  say  his  alphabet 
he  was  able  to  hit  a  cat  nine  times  out 
of  ten  with  his  catapult,  charge  his  Ma 
with  the  pitchfork,  in  the  most  approved 
style,  or  throw  up  elaborate  fortifications 
on  the  ash  heap.  After  a  while,  seeing 
that  things  couldn't  be  altered,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Flannigan  grew  inordinately  proud 
of  their  oflfspring  and  after  each  fresh 
exploit,  would  wink  at  each  other,  and 
vehemently  declare  that  he  was  "a  broth 


av  a  bhoy"  or  "a  chip  av  the  ould  block" 
(this  latter  was  saying  a  lot,  for  Flan- 
nigan Pere  had  once  been  known  to  fame 
and  the  local  police  courts,  as  "The  Tip- 
perary  Slasher")  and  at  times  when  the 
youthful  prodigy  would  shout  round  the 
house,  with  a  tin  can  in  one  hand  and 
his  father's  shillaleh  in  the  other,  im- 
provising home-made  thunder,  till  the 
house  threatened  to  collapse,  like  the 
walls  of  Jericho  on  a  former  illustrious 
occasion,  Mr.  Flannigan  would  give  his 
spouse  a  most  portentous  look,  and  with 
a  prophetic  gleam  in  his  eye,  would  say 
"Mark  me  wurds,  Bridgett,  that  bhoy 
is  goin'  to  make  a  noise  in  the  wurrld 
some  day,"  and  Bridgett  would  toss  her 
head  and  sagely  remind  her  Lord  that 
the  boy  was  making  more  noise  now  than 
a  whole  brass  band  put  together,  what 
more  did  he  want? 

Years  flew  by,  and  the  youthful  Pat, 
by  the  blessing  of  St.  Patrick  and  pota- 
toes, grew  in  size  and  strength  develop- 
ing pugnacity  at  the  expense  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country- 
side, till  his  fame  quite  surpassed  that 
of  his  once  illustrious  father.  Many  were 
the  complaints  that  poured  in  on  the 
heads  of  his  despairing  parents,  but, 
short  of  chaining  him  up  at  home,  they 
couldn't  devise  a  scheme  that  would 
effectually  put  an  end  to  his  depredations. 

At  last  Father  O'Shea  suggested  that 
they  put  him  in  the  Army,  that  was  just 
the  place  for  him,  he  said.  Military  dis- 
cipline !  that's  what  he  wanted !  he'd  soon 
get  the  bravado  knocked  out  of  him 
there !  and  the  drilling  would  straighten 
him  up,  and  make  a  man  of  him,  expand- 
ing his  morals,  ideals,  and  chest  at  one 
and  the  same  time!  !  ! 

Pa  and  Ma  Flannigan  readily  acqui- 
esced  in  the  Rev.   Father's   advice  and 
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immediately  set  about  mopping  up  the 
stream  of  their  son's  incHnations  (which 
were  towards  butchering)  and  pumping 
miHtary  ardour  into  him  instead.  For 
this  purpose  they  bought  a  book  called 
"Mixed  Heroes,  large  and  small,"  and 
tendered  it  as  mental  fodder  to  their 
offspring,  and  Pat  would  lean  against 
the  pig  and  read  how  the  gallant  little 
buglar  boy  blew  on  his  bugle  bold,  there- 
by saving  the  whole  garrison,  or  how  the 
bold  Hussar  saved  the  colours,  and  was 
promptly  made  a  Duke,  or  how  Bill 
Jones  rose  from  the  humble  occupation 
of  a  bottle-washer  to  be  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  the  fleet,  shaking  hands  with 
Kings  and  Emperors  all  day  and  lend- 
ing them  matches,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  this 
means  our  hero's  ambition  was  induced 
to  soar  above  butchering  and  all  his 
inclinations  were  launched  on  the  sea 
of  martial  fame  and  glory. 

In  due  time  he  was  presented  to  the 
nation,  and  appeared  in  all  the  panoply 
of  a  warrior,  but  he  didn't  find  it  by 
any  means  as  savoury  in  practice,  as  it 
had  seemed  in  theory ;  he  found  that 
soap  and  water,  pipeclay  and  polish 
guarded  the  way  to  the  ladder  of  fame, 
his  feet  were  encased  in  boots,  things 
he'd  nev-er  seen  in  his  native  Galway ;  his 
neck  was  walled  in  by  a  cardboard  col- 
lar, and  altogether,  although  he  might 
look  mighty  fine  to  a  gaping  spectator, 
he  felt  about  as  flexible  as  a  milestone, 
and  as  lifelike  as  an  automatic  statue, 
beside  the  incessant  drilling  and  march- 
ing, first  this  way,  then  that,  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  his  right  foot 
from  his  left,  and  towards  night  the  in- 
convenience of  not  .knowing  whether  he 
was  standing  on  his  head  or  his  heels, 
added  to  all  this,  the  strong  temptation 
to  knock  the  drill  sergeant  down,  made 
poor  Pat  feel  thoroughly  worn  out  and 
disgusted  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

Bye  and  bye  as  the  novelty  of  his  sur- 
roundings and  his  awe  of  those  set  in 
authority  over  him,  began  to  wear  off, 
his  wild  Irish  nature  predominated,  and 
for  endeavouring  to  strangle  the  drill 
Sergeant,  he  was  removed  to  the  Guard- 
room, there  to  await  the  verdict  of  a 
Court  Martial. 

Once  started  on  the  downward  path, 


he  soon  made  up  for  loss  time,  and  no 
sooner  was  he  out  of  prison,  than  some 
fresh  feat  sent  him  back  again.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  the  publication  of  his 
"Crimesheet"  would  have  demoralized 
a  battalion  of  Seraphs  and  the  Colonel 
and  Adjutant  mutually  agreed  that  "that 
damned  Irishman  in  F  Company"  would 
have  to  be  dismissed  as  "Incorrigible  and 
worthless,"  though  they  allowed  that  he 
had  the  makings  of  a  splendid  soldier  in 
him  if  he  could  only  be  tamed. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Pat  would 
have  come  to  an  untimely  end,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  little  Kitty  Doyle,  the  only 
daughter  of  Colour  Sergeant  Doyle,  and 
as  good  a  girl  as  ever  walked.  Now,  the 
little  grated  window  of  Pat's  cell  looked 
out  on  the  backyard  of  Colour  Sergeant 
Doyle's  cottage,  and  Pat  used  to  glue 
his  face  to  the  grating  and  gape  at  Kitty 
as  she  got  vegetables  for  dinner,  or  hung 
clothes  up  to  dry,  or  came  out  in  the 
sun  to  knit  or  sow,  and  the  sight  of  her, 
day  after  day,  naturally  filled  him  with 
a  longing  for  a  closer  acquaintanceship. 
For  a  long  time  Kitty  refused  to  look 
at  him,  as  she  knew  that  no  one  but  a 
bad  man  had  any  business  where  he  was, 
but  one  day,  her  woman's  curiosity  pre- 
vailing, she  ventured  to  look  up  and  re- 
ceived an  arrow  from  Pat's  bow  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  wink ;  blushing  scarlet 
she  ran  in  and  vowed  to  appear  no  more, 
but  curiosity  again  brought  her  out  and 
there  was  Pat  ready  with  another  wink, 
this  time  stirring  in  a  grin  with  it,  and 
so  on,  every  day  as  soon  as  Kitty  ap- 
peared Pat  immediately  torpedoed  her 
with  a  wink  and  a  grin. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks'  winking, 
the  now  bashful  Pat,  thought  that  with 
due  regard  for  all  the  laws  of  decorum, 
he  might  safely  venture  a  little  conver- 
sation, so  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks about  the  weather,  he  asked  her 
if  she  happened  to  have  a  name,  but  no 
reply  could  he  bring  forth  only  a  cold 
stare.  In  despair,  and  no  doubt  anathe- 
matizing the  course  of  true  love  he  then 
shot  his  last  bolt.  Next  day  when  Kitty 
came  out,  the  wink  and  the  grin  were 
absent,  but  instead  she  heard  groaning  in 
his  cell.  Tiptoeing  up,  she  looked  in  and 
there  was  Pat  lying  on  the  floor,  appar- 
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>ently  in  all  the  agonies  of  the  spasms. 

"\\'hat  a  fine  big  man  he  is  to  be  sure," 
thought  Kitty,  and  out  aloud:  "Are  you 
feeling  very  ill?'" 

The  wilv  Pat,  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  startled  fawn,  made  heroic  efforts 
to  arise,  but  not  being  able  to  fell  back 
with  his  hand  on  his  heart  striking  the 
.attitude  of  "the  dying  Gladiator." 

"Oh,  it's  yerself.  is  it?  It's  only  me 
heart  that's  troubling  me  agin." 

"Shall  I  tell  the  ^guard  to  fetch  the 
doctor?" 

"Faith,  an  it's  not  the  docther  himself 
nor  all  his  pills  could  do  me  wan  bit  av 
good ;  Oi'm  feelin'  betther  already  since 
yer  purty  face  has  arroived." 

"Gracious ! !  have  I  cured  you  ?" 

"Shure  an  ye  have,  it's  little  sufferin' 
Oi  am  now." 

"\\'hat  are  you  in  here  for?" 

"Faith  an  no  fault  av  me  own  at  all ; 
the  Captain  ses  to  me :  'Air  ye  Protestant 
or  Roman  Catholic?'  an  Oi  ses  'Ax  me 
no  queshshuns  an  Oi'll  till  yes  no  lies,' 
an'  the  Court  IMartial  gives  me  three 
months  fer  it." 

"What  made  you  say  that  to  him?  If 
lie  was  polite  why  couldn't  you  be?" 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Pat  hung 
his  head  and  looked  ashamed ;  he  had 
never  viewed  his  actions  from  that  side. 
Anyway,  who  was  this  girl  that  she 
should  preach  to  him?  He,  the  redoubt- 
able Pat  Flannigan ! 

At  this  moment  the  key  turned  in  the 
lock  and  the  Corporal  of  the  guard  came 
in,  onlv  to  find  Pat  tying  his  bootlace. 
After  this  Pat's  courtshi])  ran  on  smooth- 
ly, and  he  began  to  dread  the  day  when 
he'fl  have  to  leave  his  cell,  for  what 
would  libertv  be  without  Kitty?  Any- 
wav.  he  could  knock  the  Sergeant  down 
snd  get  put  back — but  no!  there  was 
something  in  him  now  which  stood  up 
pnd  forbade  him  I  and  he  had  promised 
Kitty  to  try  and  lead  a  new  life. 

In  due  time  he  was  returned  to  duty 
and  "what  a  change  was  there  my  coun- 
trvmen."  The  rollicking,  drink-sodden, 
foul-mouthed  Pat  had  given  way  to  a 
clean-mouthed,  clean-souled  vn\v^or  Tyi^h. 
man,  with  one  eye  on  the  drill  book  and 
the  other  on  promotion. 

His    conversation    was    a    nine    davs' 


wonder,  and  the  talk  of  the  regiment 
from  the  officers'  mess  to  the  canteen ; 
the  Colonel  laughed  and  swore  that  there 
was  nothing  so  conducive  to  cool  reflex- 
ion as  solitary  confinement ;  the  Chap- 
lain murmured  something  about  repent- 
ance and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  the 
Subalterns  twirled  their  mustaches,  tried 
to  look  wise,  and  lisped :  "Awmy  disci- 
pline, doncher  know,  nothing  like  it ! 
tames  tighas  I"  whilst  the  canteen  sneered 
and  said  "'E's  got  the  bloomin  religious 
mania,  like  Boozy  Jim  'ah ;  'e  won't  last 
long  though,  'e'll  be  back  here  soon." 

A  year  has  gone  and  Pat  is  now  a 
Lance  Corporal,  with  a  corporal's  stripes 
in  perspective,  he  and  Kitty  are  going 
to  be  married  in  the  spring,  and  are  go- 
ing to  Bally roonan  for  their  honeymoon, 
there  to  receive  the  homage  and  the  fire- 
w^orks  due  to  greatness. 

But,  "Man  proposes,  God  disposes," 
for  along  came  war  and  with  it  march- 
ing orders.  Poor  Kitty !  I  to  lose  her 
lover  and  father  at  once !  Cruel  Fate ! 
thought  Pat  as  he  kissed  away  her  tears 
and  went  on  to  tell  her  how  he'd  re- 
turn after  the  war  was  over  "wid  money 
galore  I  an'  the  divvil  only  knows,  mebbe 
Oi'll  be  a  general,  more  loikely  things 
have  happened !" 

So  one  fine  morning  the  regiment 
marched  out  of  barracks  to  the  tune  of 
"The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  boarded 
a  big  transport  and  faded  out  to  sea. 
Kittv  got  a  letter  from  Pat.  posted  at 
Madeira,  mentioning  that  he'd  been  on 
the  point  of  death,  but  that  by  the 
"marciful  interfarence  of  St.  Patrick," 
he  was  getting  healed.  Another  letter 
reached  her  from  Capetown,  and  also  one 
from  her  father ;  then  came  a  short 
epistle  from  up-country  somewhere,  and 
after  that  all  she  got  was  a  scrawl  on 
the  back  of  a  cartridge  wrapper ;  soon 
after  bv  the  papers  she  saw  that  his  regi- 
ment was  shut  up  in  one  of  the  besieged 
towns,  and  she  waited  and  prayed. 
***** 

Boom  !  Boom  !  Boom  !  go  the  big  guns, 
sounding  thunderous  and  awful  amidst 
fi.p  s'-reeching  of  shells  and  the  crack- 
ling of  the  smaller  arms.  For  eight 
long  months  had  besiegers  and  besieged 
been  hammering  away  at  each  other,  and 
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it  was  plain  that  the  end  wasn't  far  off, 
for  the  Garrison  couldn't  hold  out  much 
longer;  disease  had  played  havoc  with 
them  and  had  claimed  far  more  victims 
than  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  Nearly  all 
the  horses  had  been  killed  and  eaten 
and  the  rations  were  tapering  down, 
slowly,  but  surely.  That  a  relieving  force 
was  coming,  and  couldn't  be  far  off.  they 
knew,  but  unless  it  arrived  in  two  days, 
it  would  be  useless,  for  the  enemy  had 
sent  in  a  message,  that  afternoon  under 
a  flag  of  truce,  giving  the  garrison  two 
days  to  surrender,  if  not  the  town  would 
be  stormed,  which  would  result  in  much 
tumecessary  bloodshed,  and  have  only  one 
inevitable  result,  as  there  was  but  a 
handful  of  men  left,  and  they  were  weak 
from  hunger  and  hardly  able  to  keep  on, 
their  feet.  Someone  must  pass  through 
the  enemy's  lines  and  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  the  relieving  column,  and 
hurry  them  along  if  possible. 

Volunteers  are  called  for  and  two 
picked.  Sergeant  Major  Doyle  and  Cor- 
poral Flannigan  ;  that  night  they  set  out, 
successfuly  passed  the  enemy  and  after 
wandering  about  all  the  next  day,  fell 
in  with  the  relieving  column  towards 
night,  only  two  days  march  away.  If 
the  brave  Garrison  can  only  hold  out  a 
day  longer,  or  gain  a  little  time  on  the 
enemy,  under  some  pretext,  all  will  be 
well,  and  this  is  the  news  the  two  scouts 
are  to  carry  back,  with  only  six  hours 
to  do  it  in,  for  they  can't  hope  to  pass 
the  enemy's  lines  after  the  first  break 
of  dawn. 

Getting  two  fresh  horses  they  set  out ; 
mile  after  mile  they  reel  off  in  silence, 
and  when  they  speak  it  is  only  in  hoarse 
hurried  whispers,  for  if  they  fail  to  reach 
their  gaol  under  cover  of  darkness,  all 
is  lost. 

As  they  come  within  earshot  of  the 
enemv's  lines  the  darkness  seems  to  lift 
a  little,  a  mile  further  on  and  it  is  per- 
ceptibly lighter ;  nothing  for  it  now  but 
a  rush ;  a  few  minutes  later  and  the  east 
is  streaked,  and  their  fate  is  well  nigh 
sealed;  another  100  vards  and  another; 


only  a  couple  of  miles  from  their  own 
outposts  now  ;  they  can  hear  the  hum  of 
voices;  but  what's  that?  Ping!  and  a 
bullet  hits  the  ground  under  Pat's  horse ! 
On  they  go  in  a  wild  gallop  ;  it  is  now 
getting  light  fast,  and  they  offer  a  fairly 
good  target  to  the  enemy ;  only  another 
half  mile !  ah ! !  down  goes  the  Sergeant 
Major's  horse,  pitching  its  rider  ten 
yards  ahead.  Pat  jumps  down,  picks 
up  the  senseless  form  and  with  almost 
superhuman  strength  puts  him  across  his 
saddle,  then  up  behind,  and  on,  with 
only  five  hundred  yards  to  do.  four  hun- 
dred, three,  two,  one ;  now  he's  almost 
on  top  of  the  trenches,  where  his  own 
comrades  are  blazing  away  at  the  enemy, 
when,  ah  ! !  right  in  the  back  like  red  hot 
iron  and  l-'e  drops  forward  across  the 
Sergeant  Major,  and  so  they  come  into 
camp. 

;i<  ;!;  ^;  ^^  ;i; 

The  big  transport  is  ploughing  her  way 
up  the  channel ;  everyone  is  straining 
eyes  at  a  blur  on  the  horizon,  the  out- 
ppst  of  land ;  graduallv  it  grows  more 
substantial  and  soon  the  waves  can  be 
seen  dashing  against  the  cliffs.  Now  the 
pilot  boat  is  coming  out,  and  as  the 
pilot  clambers  up  the  vessel's  side ;  he 
is  greeted  with  deafening  cheers,  which 
give  way  to  handshaking  and  clappings 
on  the  back,  as  he  slowly  makes  his  way 
to  the  ^bridge  to  take  into  harbour  the 
remnants  of  the  regiment  he  piloted  out 
to  sea  two  years  ago. 

At  the  docks  there  is  a  huge,  good 
natured,  though  highly  excited  crowd, 
and  when  the  vessel  is  berthed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  it  in  order. 
There  is  Kitty  looking  prettier  than  ever, 
her  eyes  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  the  sea  of  faces  which  fringe 
the  vessel's  side,  till  they  finally  stop 
short  and  remain  fixed  on  two  figures 
standing  side  by  side  on  the  poop  deck. 

Bye  and  bye  the  order  is  given  to  dis- 
embark, and  Kitty  is  in  Pat's  arms  with 
her  head  on  his  chest,  where  a  little  gun- 
metal  cross  hangs  with  the  two  words 
"For  Valour"  ensfraved  on  it. 


By  Annie  C.  Dalton. 


THE  hall  looked  ghostly  in  the 
in  the  moonlight  which  streamed 
through  the  diamond  casements 
and  chequered  the  polished  floor. 
The  long  cased  clock  in  the  corner  gave 
a  preliminary  whirr !  then  rang  out  the 
twelve  strokes  of  midnight.  With  the 
first  stroke  a  brown  mouse  ran  from  un- 
der the  clock  and  shot  like  a  swift 
shadow  across  the  barred  moonbeams 
and  up  the  oaken  staircase. 

The  modest  brown  jug  on  the  mantel 
shelf  shivered  and  slid  a  little  closer  to 
the  spotted  fawn  reclining  very  near  to 
her.  "I  wonder,"  she  said  softly,  "if 
Miss  Matilda  will  come  again  tonight. 
Her  visits  get  very  trying.  I  marvel 
how  the  china  teapot  can  stand  them." 
The  fawn  nodded  his  head  sagaciously. 
"She  will  come,"  he  said,  "nothing  could 
stop  her." 

The  jug  gave  a  little  sigh  and  cau- 
tiously peeped  through  the  open  door 
that  led  to  the  drawing-room.  A  large 
cabinet  stood  near  the  window.  In  it 
was  a  beautiful  old  china  teapot  shin- 
ing brightly  in  the  moonbeams.  "I  am 
sorry."  she  said,  simply,  "for  the  teapot. 
She  takes  it  so  much  to  heart."  "Yes." 
said  the  fawn,  "it  seems  a  very  sad  af- 
fair. Not  that  T  know  much  about  it. 
I  have  only  just  moved  here  from  the 
corner  cupboard,  and  the  company  there 
was  quite  modern  and  could  talk  of  noth- 
ing but  the  gay  times  they  used  to  have 
in  the  stores  of  Tottenham  Court  Road." 


"That  is  the  worst  of  modern  creations," 
said  the  jug  loftily,  "they  always  talk 
shop.  Even  in  my  youngest  days,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  w^e  knew  better  than 
that."  The  fawn  assented  and  then  said 
sleepily:  "I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all 
about  this  affair  of  Miss  Matilda's — you 
were  staying  with  her  at  the  time,  weren't 
you?"  "Yes,"  said  the  jug,  briskly,  "Do 
not  go  to  sleep.  It  is  lonesome  at  this 
end  of  the  shelf  and  the  clock's  too  far 
above  me  for  easy  conversation."  She 
then  began :  "We  lived  in  a  lonely  old 
house  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  really  only 
a  cottage,  but  a  beautiful  rambling  little 
place  with  unexpected  nooks  and  corners 
everywhere  and  large  rooms  tucked  away 
at  seemingly  impossible  angles.  Some 
of  them  were  full  of  dark  cupboards 
where  delicate  Worcester  jugs  and  com- 
mon blue  Delft  rubbed  noses  together. 
Dainty  Chippendale  chairs  and  setters, 
mysterious  secretaires  and  quaint  little 
round  tables  reposed  in  undisturbed 
peace  and  seclusion,  dreaming  on  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  such  things  as  antique 
shops  and  dealers.  Ah !  those  were  hap- 
py, happy  days,"  sighed  the  little  jug, 
"when  the  China  rose  wakened  us  in  the 
early  morning  by  tapping  her  hard  little 
buds  against  the  window  pane,  and  the 
bees  and  butterflies  came  in  to  pilfer 
the  pots  of  musk  and  pelargoniums  that 
bloomed  in  riotous  beauty  on  the  sill 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  There  was 
no  jarring  note  anywhere  in  those  far- 
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away  rooms  where  little  sound,  save  the 
mellow  music  of  the  old  cased  clock 
broke  the  silence,  for  the  house  stood  a 
long  way  back  from  the  dusty,  white 
highway.  A  fitting  spirit  for  such  sweet 
solitude.  Miss  Matilda  moved  noiseless- 
ly about  with  her  pile  of  dusters.  She 
was  the  dearest  and  sweetest  of  old  maids 
that  you  ever  saw — a  perfect  lady — al- 
though her  mother  in  her  young  days 
was  in  service  at  the  old  Bay  Hall  near 
by. 

In  the  morning,  when  she  attended  to 
our  toilets  herself,  she  wore  print  frocks 
of  white  and  lilac,  and  a  pink  duster  on 
her  head,  and  on  her  hands,  some  white 
kid  gloves,  which  were  always  carefully 
cleaned  every  week  for  they  were  faded 
relics  of  her  young  days  when  she  went 
to  balls  and  parties ;  but  in  the  afternoon 
she  was  resplendent  in  brown  silk  trim- 
med at  throat  and  wrists  with  real  old 
lace.  She  also  wore  a  cap  made  of  the 
same  precious  fabric,  with  a  coquettish 
little  bow  of  pink  or  blue  at  the  side, 
excepting  in  Lent,  when  a  black  velvet 
knot  was  considered  more  suitable.  She 
was  by  no  means  a  strict  church  woman, 
being  far  too  gentle  to  be  very  definite  in 
anything  excepting  Christian  charity, 
which  came  to  her  as  naturally  as  the 
ringlets  on  her  head.  She  made  very 
few  friends,  but  those  few  came  very 
often  to  see  her;  the  Vicar,  the  Squire's 
housekeeper  from  the  Clough  House ;  the 
Doctor ;  a  few  maiden  ladies,  each  a 
faded  replica  of  herself,  and  one  very 
great  friend,. Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  a  dap- 
per little  bachelor  of  her  own  age,  which 
was  a  trifle  uncertain.  I  never  knew 
how  old  she  was  until  after  her  death.  I 
know  the  date  of  her  birth  was  in  the 
great  black  Bible  which  always  stood  on 
a  little  table  near  the  window,  with  her 
best  gold  spectacles  in  their  leather  case 
upon  it,  because  when  she  intended  buy- 
ing a  new  bonnet,  or  having  an  old  one 
done  up  she  always  consulted  the  date 
and  mentally  calculated  how  far  she 
might  venture  in  the  slippery  paths  of 
fashion  and  frivolity  before  she  com- 
mitted herself  to  any  particular  style. 

I  could  hear  her  sometimes  talking 
softly  to  herself  and  saying:  "Matilda, 
you  are  getting  too  old,  much  too  old 


for  gay  colours ;  but  he  likes  them — he 
says  they  suit  you.  Well,  this  once  you 
shall.  Next  year — ah,  well — ,"  and  then 
she  would  stop  short,  blushing  crimson 
like  a  young  girl,  as  some  impertinent 
thought  popped  into  her  head  and  was 
promptly  crushed. 

Everybody  in  the  village  said  that  Miss 
Matilda  and  Mr.  Jones  were  privately 
engaged ;  if  not,  then  that  they  ought 
to  be,  seeing  that  he  dropped  into  her 
parlour  regularly  twice  a  week  to  have 
tea  with  her,  and  always  joined  her  after 
church  as  she  pensively  walked  through 
the  churchyard,  her  prayer-book  and 
folded  handkerchief  neatly  clasped  side 
by  side  in  her  frail,  mittened  hands.  She 
had  lovely  white  hands,  and  knew  it. 
This  was  her  pet,  indeed,  her  only  van- 
ity, and  she  wore  mittens  long  after 
everyone  else  had  discarded  them  for 
gloves. 

Whatever  the  village  privately  thought 
or  said  no  one  had  the  courage  to  speak 
on  the  subject  to  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned, and  they  were  much  too  happy 
and  contented  in  the  present  to  worry 
much  about  the  future. 

To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Green,  Mr.  Jones' 
landlady,  said  that  he  often  would  sit 
staring  moodily  into  the  fire  for  hours 
after  his  solitary  dinner,  and  that  some- 
times she  would  be  awakened  in  the 
dead  of  night,  by  hearing  him  walk  to 
and  fro  in  his  chamber. 

Once  she  heard  him  groaning  heavily, 
and  went  to  his  door  to  ask  if  he  was 
ill.  He  gave  a  very  listy  anwser,  for 
which  he  duly  made  an  ample  apology 
the  following  morning. 

He  was  a  neat,  dapper,  little  man, 
slightly  clerical  in  appearance  and  like 
Miss  Matilda,  he  seemed  to  have  a  great 
partiality  for  clothes  of  an  old-fashioned 
cut  and  texture. 

"Well,"  continued  the  little  brown  jug, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  "matters  went 
on  in  pretty  much  the  same  manner  for 
several  months.  Mr.  Jones  was  presum- 
ably a  bachelor,  and  had  no  visitors  from 
outside  the  village,  and  received  very 
few  letters.  When  he  first  came  to  the 
village  he  gave  splendid  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  vicar,  so  no  questions  were 
asked   about  him,   consequently  no   one 
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knew  anything,  not  even  Miss  Matilda. 
Sometimes  it  worried  her  a  little,  but  as 
she  wisely  said  'The  Mcar  was  satisfied, 
and  ^Ir.  Jones'  face  spoke  for  itself  so 
far  as  truth  and  honesty  went. 

One  eventful  day,  as  she  sat  by  the 
window  knitting,  I  saw  her  getting  sleepy 
and  gently  nodding  over  her  work. 

By  and  by  Mr.  Jones  came  down  the 
garden  path  and  passed  the  window.  He 
stopped  short  as  he  caught  sight  of  Miss 


the  casements  tremble,  but  otherwise 
failed  to  disturb  the  drowsy  stillness  of 
the  afternoon. 

Miss  Matilda  slept  peacefully  on,  her 
knitting  on  the  carpet  and  her  spectacles 
in  her  lap.  Mr.  Jones  sat  gently  down 
near  the  door  and  put  his  hat  and  gloves 
on  a  chair.  Like  one  who  is  taking  a 
long  farewell,  he  looked  round  at  the 
little  sitting-room,  at  its  crotcheted  anti- 
macassar, its  wax  flowers  under  shades ; 


The  Ghost. 


Matilda  fast  asleep,  and  I  noticed  that 
his  face  was  very  white  and  drawn.  He 
came  in  softly  without  knocking.  Jane, 
the  little  maid,  was  scrubbing  out  her 
kitchen,  and  singing  hymns  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  but  her  shrill  treble  sound- 
ed a  very  long  way  off.  It  rippled  faint- 
ly now  and  then  as  some  distant  door 
o])ene(l.  and  died  nearly  awav  again  as 
the   door   shut   with   a   bang  'that   made 


its  lovely  old  china  and  quaint  glass 
globes  containing  snow-scenes  which  be- 
came violently  agitated  by  snow-storms 
when  gently  shaken;  its  formal  rows  of 
books  ranged  two  by  two  round  the  edge 
of  the  base,  highly  polished  mahogany 
table,  and  then  suddenly  transferred  his 
gaze  to  the  sleeper's  face. 

"Ah!"  said  the  little  jug  with  a  senti- 
mental sigh,  "I  can  see  him  yet,  in  my 
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mind,  sitting  there  with  his  eyes  full  of 
a  passionate  hunger  and  his  face  working 
strangely  with  suppressed  emotion,  and 
the  remembrance  always  upsets  me.  Well, 
just  then  Miss  Matilda  wakened  with  a 
start.  She  gave  a  faint  cry  and  before 
she  could  say  anything  more,  he  had 
fallen  on  his  knees  by  her  side,  and 
buried  his  face  in  her  lap.  Miss  Matilda 
did  not  attempt  to  speak.  She  sat  quite 
still,  and  by  and  bye  he  began  to  talk 
in  a  queer,  muffled  voice.  He  spoke  in 
little  jerks  and  I  could  not  hear  all  he 
said,  but  I  gathered  that  he  was  confes- 
ing  some  terrible  secret ;  and  oh,  if  you 
could  have  seen  her  face ! 

It  grew  quite  white  and  grey  and 
drawn.  All  her  pretty  colour  faded 
away  and  never  afterwards  came  back ; 
deep  lines  seemed  to  gather  round  her 
mouth,  and  her  eyes — they  were  fixed 
upon  her  right  hand  which  lay  upon  his 
shoulder. 

Soon  he  gave  a  dry  little  sob  and 
raised  his  head.  She  seemed  suddenly 
to  return  to  life :  then  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  him  gently  twice  on  the  lips. 
He  gazed  at  her  dumbly  for  a  moment, 
then  got  up,  took  his  hat  and  gloves  and 
was  gone. 

Miss  Matilda  mechanically  picked  up 
her  knitting  and  sat  quite  motionless  at 
the  window.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr. 
Tones  as  he  passed  through  the  frost- 
bitten and  withered  dahlias  by  the  gate 
and  his  bowed  figure  looked  like  that  of 
an  old  man. 

The  afternoon  grew  darker,  the  fire 
went  out,  but  the  slender  figure  by  the 
window  never  moved.  Then  Jane  came 
bouncing  in  with  a  "Laws-a-mercy,  Miss, 
here's  the  fire  out,  an'  you  a-sitting  in 
the  dark" ;  then  she  stopped  suddenly, 
went  over  to  her  mistress,  and  looked 
into  her  eyes.  What  she  saw  there,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  she  said :  "Oh,  you  poor 
dear,  you  poor  dear,"  and  drew  the  grey, 
old  face  on  to  her  ample  bosom  and  kept 
it  there  for  a  long  time." 

The  little  jug  stopped  speaking  for  a 
moment,  and  the  green  fawn  sniffed  sym- 
pathetically. Then  she  resumed  her 
story. 

"We  never  quite  knew  the  real  truth  ; 
nobody  did,  for  what  Miss  Matilda  knew 


she  never  told,  but  Mr.  Jones  went  away 
at  once.  He  took  all  his  private  belong- 
ings with  him ;  all,  but  the  old  teapot  in 
the  drawing-room.  That  came  to  Miss 
Matilda,  filled  with  crimson  roses.  It 
always  stood  on  the  mantelpiece  in  her 
own  room,  and  when  the  roses  faded 
and  withered  they  were  carefully  placed 
inside  it.  Indeed  they  are  still  inside, 
I  believe,  although  it  must  be  at  least 
twenty  years  since  they  blossomed. 

Miss  Matilda  was  never  the  same 
again.  She  did  not  rise  from  her  bed 
the  next  day  and  the  doctor  said  she  had 
received  a  great  shock  of  some  kind. 
She  rallied  a  little,  then  got  gradually 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  one  cold 
Christmas  morning  Jane  found  her  sitt- 
ing, quite  dead,  in  her  chair.  She  was 
fully  dressed  and  on  her  lap  was  the  tea- 
pot with  its  withered  roses  scattered  all 
around. 

After  her  funeral,  somehow  it  leaked 
out  that  Mr.  Jones  was  a  married  man 
when  he  came  to  the  village ;  that  his 
wife  was  a  confirmed  dipsomaniac  and 
had  been  twice  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

W^hen  she  was  at  liberty  she  led  him 
an  awful  life.  They  had  no  children  and 
he  just  devoted  his  life  to  her  in  unsuc- 
cessful endeavours  to  wean  her  from  her 
dreadful  habit.  She  was  in  confinement 
when  he  came  to  our  village,  and  it  was 
her  impending  release  which  caused  him 
to  leave  the  few  pleasures  and  comforts 
remaining  to  him.  The  teapot  was  an 
old  heirloom  that  he  valued  very  much 
and  the  only  valuable  thing  that  his  wife 
had  not  wilfully  broken  in  her  fearful 
gusts  of  fury. 

Poor  man !  he  must  have  lived  a  ter- 
rible life,  and  only  think  how  happy  he 
and  Miss  Matilda  could  have  been. 

It  was  November  when  Mr.  Jones  said 
good-bye  to  her,  and  Christmas  time 
when  she,  poor  soul,  said  good-bye  to 
her  sorrow. 

About  those  times  she  comes  several 
nights  in  succession  to  weep  and  wail 
over  the  rose-leaves  in  her  precious  tea- 
pot. 

"Sh-sh-hs,"  whispered  the  fawn,  cran- 
ing his  neck  to  peep  round  the  edge  of 
the  shelf.  "Sh-sh-h,  here  she  comes 
asrain." 
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The  jug  gave  a  little  shiver  of  excite- 
ment and  sat  up  so  suddenly  that  the 
crack  in  her  side  creaked  ever  so 
slightly. 

Through  the  inner  door  of  the  great, 
gloomy  hall  glided  a  neat  little  figure 
dressed  in  brown  silk,  which  shone  and 
crinkled  in  the  moonlight,  until  one  could 
almost  hear  it  rustle.  Beautiful  old  lace 
draped  her  head  and  shoulders  and  in 
her  hands  she  held  some  knitting,  the 
ball  of  ^yool  trailing  gently  after  her. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  open  with  a  timid 
glance  in  them  as  of  a  startled  doe.  Her 
face  was  very  pale  and  her  head  shook 
ever  so  slightly  so  that  the  grey  little 
ringlets  on  each  side  of  her  face  were 
never  still. 

She  walked  through  the  hall,  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  without  any  hesita- 
tion up  to  the  cabinet  where  stood  a 
graceful,  lovely  old  teapot. 

This  she  took  into  both  her  hands,  her 
knitting  dropping  unnoticed  on  to  the 
rug  below.  Then  she  took  off  its  lid 
and  tenderly  withdrew  from  its  interior 
a  long  thorny  stem,  brown  and  withered, 
with  a  cluster  of  loose  petals  still  cling- 
ing to  it.  She  pressed  these  gently  to 
her  lips. 

The  jug  and  the  fawn  were  by  this 
time  quite  overcome,  for  although  the 
former  had  watched  the  scene  so  many 
times,  the  pathos  and  sorrow  of  it  ap- 
pealed to  him  just  the  same. 

The  pathetic  little  brown  figure  stood 
in  the  lonely  room  for  some  time,  the 
moonlight  and  the  swaying  branches  of 
trees  outside  the  windows  setting  weird 
shadows  and  shapes  dancing  on  the  car- 
pet around  her. 

Then  the  fawn  who  was  nearest  to 
her.  nearly  fell  off  his  perch  on  the  shelf 
with  excitement,  for  there  sprung,  seem- 
mgly  from  nowhere,  a  dapper  little  man 
with  hat  and  gloves  in  his  hand. 

Now  the  jug  saw  him  too  and  gasped 


with  astonishment.  "Well  I  never,"  he 
said,  "Mr.  Jones !"  The  fawn  looked  in- 
credulous, as  well  he  might. 

"Mr.  Jones,  it  is,"  reiterated  the*  jug, 
"and  no  one  else." 

Breathless  they  watched  him  move, 
unseen  by  her,  close  to  Miss  Matilda, 
and  dropping  his  hat  and  gloves  to  rest 
by  the  side  of  the  knitting,  take  the  tea- 
pot into  his  hands  without  releasing  hers. 
And  now  a  marvellous  thing  occurred. 
As  they  stood  gazing  impassioned  into 
each  other's  eyes,  there  sprang  from  the 
china,  a  wealth  of  rich,  red  roses,  with 
great,  black  velvety  hearts  and  crisp, 
shining,  green  leaves  tinged  with  crim- 
son. Then  the  two  watchers  heard,  or 
fancied  they  heard,  two  faint  whispers 
ere  the  whole  scene  faded  slowly  away 
before  their  eyes. 

The  great  clock  in  the  church  close  by 
boomed  one;  the  hall  clock  feebly  re- 
sponded, the  moon  tucked  her  face'  into 
a  pillowy  cloud,  and  the  jug  and  green 
fawn  shivered  and  talked  in  terrified 
whispers  until  dawn. 

They  finally  fell  asleep  for  a  few  hours, 
and  drowsily  wakened  up  in  time  to  hear 
the  master  of  the  house  read  aloud  the 
most  important  items  from  the  morning 
paper. 

In  a  while  they  heard,  "Suddenly,  a 
little  after  midnight,  etc.,  etc.,  Thomas 
Jones,  aged  75."  They  looked  at  each 
other  and  shook  their  wise  little  heads 
sorrowfully  and  sympathetically. 

In  the  drawing-room,  the  china  teapot 
stood  calmly  as  usual  in  the  exact  centre 
of  the  cabinet,  the  conscious  cynosure 
of  the  eyes  of  all  visitors,  and  the  with- 
ered rose-leaves  still  peacefully  reposed 
in  her  sacred  interior. 

The  brown  jug  and  the  green  fawn 
kept  carefully  awake  through  the  still, 
cold  nights  until  long  after  Christmas 
time,  but  the  little  brown  figure  of  Miss 
Matilda  came  to  weep  and  to  wail  no 
more. 


By  Percy  Flage. 


ARE  we  in  an  era  of  credulity  or 
the  reverse?  Is  the  average 
man  a  doubting  Thomas,  or  a 
marine  ? 

Is  it  a  fact — as  the  Squawmish  scru- 
tineer puts  it,  that  "man,  proud  man, 
hoist  by  the  petard  of  a  pocket  cyclo- 
pedia to  the  topmost  limbs  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  scans  the  horizon  of  cur- 
rent literature  in  questful  thirst  for  the 
dernier  cri  of  science — and  gets  it,  good 
and  plenty !" 

It  is  true  that  we  get  it.  Deep  calling 
unto  deep  is  caught  by  the  wireless  sta- 
tion, and  the  voice  of  the  water  pipe  is 
translated  to  a  stop  the  press  cablegram. 

A  Chicago  professor  hatches  chicken 
life  from  a  sterilized  egg  plant. 

A  Marconi  station  on  a  lone  mountain 
takes  mysterious  dots  and  dashes  at  mid- 
night and  imputes  them  most  irrefutably 
to   Mars. 

Funk,  the  millionaire  publisher,  who 
sells  books  on  "How  to  graft  and  raise 
spooks"  has  obtained  testimonials  in  the 
handwriting  of  Pepper's  ghost  and 
scratching  Fanny,  the  Cock  Lane  phan- 
tom. 

Sir  Professor  Bart  Ramsay  has  boiled 
copper  down  to  a  penny's  worth  of  farth- 
ings, and  if  his  abracadabra  works  back- 
wards, hopes  to  beat  ploughshares  into 
Bank  of  England  shares,  and  slice  a 
fathom  of  lead  pipe  into  forty  score 
wedding  rings. 

All  this  we  read  and  ponder. 


Cheer  up !  It  may  not  all  be  true,  and 
if  we  don't  let  it  soak  in  too  deep  some 
one  will  come  along  presently  and  mop 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  scientific  stuff  that 
is  floating  around. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  John  Bur- 
roughs are  doing  good  work  in  preserv- 
ing natural  history. 

They  have  nailed  so  many  hides  to 
the  barn  door  that  American  and  Cana- 
dian editors  are  growing  cautious,  and 
even  such  self-evident  artists  as  Seaton 
Thomson  and  Arthur  Heming  are 
obliged  to  turn  in  photographic  proofs 
along  with  their  free  hand  drawings  to 
get  them  accepted — and  W.  W.  Eraser 
was  recently  requested  to  have  his 
"Heart  to  Heart  Talks  of  a  Moose  and 
Mooserine"  taken  down  by  an  authorised 
court  stenographer. 

And  my  own  monograph  on  "Wild 
Animals  that  I  have  thrown  buns  at," 
was  turned  back  on  suspicion,  pending 
the  production  of  a  "Barnum  and  Fore- 
paugh  check  stub." 

In  this  connection  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  England,  the  birthplace  of  the 
fish  story,  is  making  a  laudable  effort  to 
check  the  tendency  of  animal  biographers 
towards  a  vain  competition  with  Jonah. 

Even  the  conservative  Spectator,  al- 
though it  still  prints  without  editorial 
comment,  delightful  letters  on  Dormici 
and  Cock  Sparrows  from  elderly  gentle- 
men who  do  a  bit  of  Gilbert  Whiteing 
(not  necessarily  fishy)  between  meals,  is 
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putting  natural  history  as  she  is  wrote, 
to  the  analytical  test  of  comparative 
parallels. 

With  an  iconoclastic  thoroughness 
that  makes  one  tremble  for  her  continued 
adherence  to  Cobdenism  she  (that  is  the 
Spectator)  goes  straight  to  the  root  of 
things  and  bats  the  halo  off  a  fable  whose 
antiquity  was  moth  eaten  when  Eng- 
land's balance  of  trade  was  mostly  com- 
puted in  oysters  and  woad. 

Taking  the  story  of  Androclus  and 
the  lion;  that  our  grandparents  read  in 
Sandford  and  Merton,  and  that  we  all 
remember  vaguely  as  a  pretty  tale  of  a 
limping  beast,  an  extracted  thorn,  an 
amphi-theatre.  a  trembling  captive  and  a 
hungry  but  grateful  lion  foregoing  his 
anticipated  meal  and  living  vegetarian 
ever  afterwards — the  Spectator,  with 
prodigious  learning,  traces  the  fable  back 
to  one  Auluo  Gellius,  who  blames  Apion 
Pleistonices.  who  shifts  the  responsibil- 
ity on  to  Androclus  himself. 

Androclus  being  put  in  the  box  by  the 
Spectator's  expert,  is  led  on  to  give  what 
Pooh  Bah  called  "corroborative  detail 
of  a  bald  and  otherwise  unconvincing 
narrative."  That  is  to  say,  he  describes 
the  lion  as  approaching  him,  wagging  his 
tail  in  token  of  anmity. 

Xow,  the  expert  modestly  admits  that 
he  never  lost  any  lions,  but  claims  to 
be  strong  on  cats,  and  argues,  with  every 
sign  of  being  in  the  right,  that  Pussy's 
caudal  appendage  is  only  swayed  when 
she  (not  the  Spectator)  is  about  to  leap 
on  a  mouse. 

Deducing  therefrom  that,  since  (Euclid 
VI.,  xc)  similar  cat  animals  are  to  one 
another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their 
homologous  hides — a  leonine  tail  flapper 
is  about  as  trustworthy  a  glad  hand  oper- 
ator as  a  P.oer  with  a  white  flag. 

That  turns  Androclus  down  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  the  onus  probandi  being  too 
heavy  for  poor  Leo,  he  is  promptly  taken 
out  of  the  books  and  shot. 

The  onlv  safe  lion  is  the  stuffed  lion. 

\\'hat  about  the  moral  lesson  in  grati- 
tude ?  Tt  seems  a  pity  for  the  children  to 
lose  that,  but  perhaps  thev  won't  read 
the  expugated  edition  of  Sandford  and 
Merton,  and  anvhow.  truth  must  prevail. 

T.ct  us  put  our  pens  to  the  wheel  and 


help  the  Spectator  and  Theodore  in  their 
good  work — weed  out  the  errors  in  the 
Child's  Book  of  Animals,  so  that  little 
Johnny  will  know  a  spavin  from  a  fet- 
lock when  he  grows  up,  and  will  not 
buy  a  cow  at  the  capitalized  value  of 
one  night's  milking. 
For  instance — 

"Mary  had  a  little  lamb 

It's  fleece  was  white  as  snow 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 

That  lamb  was  sure  to  go." 

There  is  something  in  this  opening 
verse  of  the  well  known  poem,  that  is 
calculated  as  it  stands  to  impugn  the 
veracity  of  the  whole. 

That  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,  there  is 
no  possible  probable  shadow  of  doubt. 

Was  its  fleece  as  white  as  snow? 

For  about  ten  minutes  after  tub  time. 

Did  Mary  tub  it  often  ? 

Twenty  times  in  the  first  twelve  hours 
of  possession,  if  Mary  was  a  normal 
child,  and  thereafter  as  may  have  been. 

Did  the  lamb  follow  Mary  every- 
where?   To  breakfast?     To  church? 

Ridiculous,  and  evidently  an  exaggera- 
tion, to  say  the  least. 

The  second  verse  is  more  credible — 

"It  followed  her  to  school  one  day, 
Which  was  against  the  rule — " 

All  well  conducted  schools  have  a  strict 
embargo  on  lambs.  "I  remember,  I  re- 
member, in  the  school  where  I  was" — 
taught  deportment,  mental  reservation 
and  the  modern  languages,  our  head 
master's  wife  (and  sole  assistant  tutrix) 
had  deftly  knitted  or  crochetted  in  many 
colours  on  a  canvas  ground  an  Index 
Expurgatorius  that  began :  "Les  agneaux 
feroces  sont  defendus  d'  ici !" 

The  remaining  two  lines  of  the  verse — 

"It  made  the  teacher  dance  and  play 
To  see  a  lamb  at  school," 

are  doubtless  true  enough  to  nature  and 
might  be  admitted  as  historical  fact,  but 
fact   that   is   entirely  unsuitable   for  ab- 
sorption by  the  juvenile  mind. 
Why  drag  in  teachers? 
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In  a  complete  anthology  of  wild  Ani- 
malia  for  children  there  should  be  one 
and  only  one  such  concession  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  things — a  chapter,  say,  on 
"Wild  Teachers  and  Tow  to  Trap 
Them,"  or  "Pedagogues  as  Pets,"  placed 
pill-like  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume, 
to  be  followed  by  lions  and  tigers  and 
other  things  and  wound  up  by  all  that 
one  could  confidently  and  conscientious- 
ly say  about  Mary. 

And  if  we  consider  that  the  Mary  story 


has  been  handed  down  vocally  for  many 
generations  (Fm  sure  its  as  old  as  the 
Lion  yarn)  and  that  the  liquid  "1"  of 
"little"  runs  into  "lamb"  with  almost 
dangerous  smoothness,  all  we  can  safely 
tell  our  children  is  that — 

"Mary  had  a  little  lamb 
Tis  very  likely  too 
That  Mary  had  a  little  ham 
Unless  she  was  a  Jew." 


He  who  is  willing  to  be  unpopular,  proves  himself  ready  to  become 

powerful. 

*  *  * 

We  are  never  free  from  temptation's  presence,  though  we  may  be  from 
its  power. 

Strength  of  character  consists  of  two  things — power  of  will,  and 
power  of  self-restraint.  It  requires  two  things,  therefore,  for  its  existence 
and  strong  command  over  them.  Now,  it  is  here  that  we  make  a  great 
mistake;  we  mistake  strong  feelings  for  strong  character.  You  must 
measure  a  man  by  the  strength  of  the  feelings  he  subdues,  not  by  the  power 
of  those  which  subdue  him.  And  hence  composure  is  often  the  very 
highest  result  of  strength. 


"Never  be  '  idle,"  said  Jeremy   Taylor,   "but  fill  up  all  the  spaces  of  thy  time  zvith 
a  severe  and  useful  employment." 


I  PROPOSE  to  write  a  series  of  short 
articles  on  Arts  and  Crafts,  such 
Crafts  as  can  be  undertaken  in  the 
home,  and  about  which  so  much 
could  be  said. 

The  good  to  be  derived  from  using 
one's  spare  time  in  improving  the  taste, 
and  gaining  dexterity  in  constructing 
articles,  no  matter  what  these  may  be, 
is  incalculable.  The  study  and  the  work- 
ing of  tapestry,  wood  carving,  wood  in- 
lay, pyrography,  leather  embossing,  cop- 
per repousse,  gesso,  and  many  other 
crafts,  create  an  environment,  and  is 
the  open  sesame  to  pleasures  of  which  the 
uninitiated  can  have  no  conception  what- 
ever. 

Just  as  the  study  of  one  foreign 
tongue  helps  the  understanding  of  others 
so  tile  enflcavour  to  succeed  in  one  craft 
paves  the  way  to  the  practice  of  its  kin- 
dred. r)bjects  hitherto  passed  unno- 
ticed or  treated  with  disdain,  become 
alive  with  interest  and  possibilities,  and 
one  learns  to  see  beauties,  to  which  one 
would  otherwise  have  been  blind. 

In  South  Kensington  Museum,  Lon- 
don, I  have  often  been  amazed  at  the 
supreme  indifiference  of  the  visitors  to 
the  magnificent  examples   of  handicraft 


and  have  witnessed  the  "march  past"  of 
the  tourists  in  a  manner  which  spoke  of 
their  utter  want  of  appreciation. 

The  articles  will  treat  of  the  various 
subjects  in  the  most  simple  way  pos- 
sible, so  that  anyone  wishing  to  start 
work  will  be  able  to  do  so  without  fur- 
ther assistance.  Designing  should  be 
practised  assiduously,  for  it  is  better 
when  the  Craftsman  and  the  Designer  is 
one.  Each  material  suggests  a  special 
treatment;  thus  a  pattern  for  copper  re- 
pousse would  most  probably  be  quite  un- 
suitable for  wood  inlay.  The  design 
must  conform  to  the  limitations  of  the 
material  and  the  person  whose  duty  it 
is  to  produce  the  finished  article,  and  who 
knows  exactly  what  the  tools  are  capable 
of.  should  be  best  able  to  arrange  and 
draw  out  the  forms  to  be  used. 

Ai  good  book  on  design  is  "The  Mak- 
ing of  Patterns."  by  R.  G.  Hatton,  pub- 
lished by  Chapman  &  Hall,  London,  Eng. 
Price.  5s  net. 

Keep  the  decoration  simple,  and  try 
to  recognize  the  value  of  a  plain  space. 
Do  not  be  too  ambitious  at  first. 

In  the  decoration  of  leather  we  enter 
into  a  sphere  of  remarkable  possibilities 
as   the   work   of   the   Middle   Ages   will 
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shew.  As  far  back  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  art  of  cutting  leather  with  a 
penknife  was  practised  by  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  at  the  present  day  Cordova 
leather  is  justly  prized  and  is  in  great 
demand. 

The  knife  alone  was  the  first  instru- 
ment used ;  to  this  succeeded  pointed 
tools  and  puncheons  by  means  of  which 
the  leather  surface  was  sunk,  raised  and 
modelled. 


No  I  ImLm 


In  the  sixteenth  century  the  use  of 
the  material  on  furniture  in  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  Flanders  and  England 
reached  great  perfection  and  when  seen 
in  the  old  wainscotted  rooms,  harmonises 
and  has  a  delightful  efifect  which  gives 
an  air  of  comfort  and  grandeur.  During 
this  period  books,  cases,  knife  sheaths, 
flasks,  saddles  and  horn  trappings  were 
richly  decorated. 

At  the  present  day  the  craft  is  re- 
viving, and  in  Britain,  France  and  Ger- 


many some  of  the  most  lovely  and  taste- 
ful work  is  produced. 

Cow  and  calf-hide  are  the  most  suit- 
able for  artistic  work.  These  can  be 
bought  at  leather  stores  in  the  city. 

Draw  the  design  on  fairly  strong  trac- 
ing paper  or  architect's  tracing  linen. 
Fix  it  to  the  leather  so  that  it  will  not 
move  during  tracing,  and  yet  so  that 
one  may  lift  up  the  tracing  to  see  how 
the  work  is  progressing. 

The  best  way'  is  to  fold  the  tracing 
cloth  over  the  top  of  the  leather  and  ad- 
here them  by  means  of  seccotine. 

Damp  the  leather  in  order  to  take  the 
impression  of  the  'tracing.  Pass  a  damp 
sponge  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
leather.  If  only  a  part  be  wetted  an 
aureole  will  be  formed  which  will  be  per- 
manent ;  but  if  all  the  leather  be  damped 
once,  then  parts  may  be  ri vetted  with- 
out any  bad  effects. 

If  water  rises  to  the  surface  when 
the  tool  is  pressed  on  the  leather  then  it 
is  too  wet.  If  the  tracing  line  is  of  a 
light  color  then  the  leather  is  not  wet 
enough.  Place  the  material  on  a  piece 
of  plate  glass,  marble,  lithographic  stone, 
or  other  hard,  smooth  surface,  and 
transfer  the  design  from  the  tracing 
paper  to  the  leather  by  means  of  a  point 
or  stylo,  similar  to  that  in  Illustration 
No.  2,  and  take  great  care  not  to  make 
double  lines. 

After  the  design  is  traced  the  lines 
should  be  incised  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  surface  of  the  leather  only  should 
be  cut.  Let  the  cut  be  clean,  sharp  and 
vertical,  and  it  is  important  that  no  two 
intersecting  lines  should  be  cut  up  to  the 
point  of  crossing. 

There  are  many  knives  sold  for  the 
purpose  and  can  be  had  at  the  city  leather 
stores,  but  I  have  found  a  penknife  with 
string  coiled  rovmd  the  handle,  down 
to  within  one  inch  from  the  point  answers 
the  purpose  well. 

When  the  decoration  has  been  traced 
and  evenly  cut,  take  a  tool  called  an 
opener  (Illustration  No.  i),  and  open 
out  the  incision.  It  is  at  this  stage  when 
one  sees  the  advantage  of  cutting  the 
line  vertically.  This  process  intensifies 
the  design  and  when  left  in  this  state 
is   called   ensfraved  leather.     Sometimes 
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the  space  between  the  lines  is  tinted  and 
a  similar  effect  to  leather  inlay  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  design,  however,  may  be  worked 
out  still  further  by  modelling  for  which 
you  mav  buy  many  tools,  the  most  im- 
portant for  a  beginner  is  the  one  illus- 
trated (No.  i). 

Place  a  pad  composed  of  some  sheets 
of  blotting  paper,  underneath  the  leather, 


the  forms  are  well  adapted  for  effect  in 
leather. 

This  is  meant  to  be  suitable  for  a  paper 
covered  booklet  such  as  are  published  in 
Edinburgh,  London,  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton. Many  of  them  are  little  gems  of 
literature  and  well  worthy  of  a  leather 
cover.  They  can  be  picked  up  for  a  trifle 
at  any  bookstore.  The  usual  size  is 
about  6  in.  X  4  in.,  and  the  paper  cover 


and  press  down  the  background  with  the 
tool.  The  leather  should  be  damp  and 
yield  to  the  pressure.  The  design  may 
also  be  pressed  up  from  behind  and  al- 
most any  relief  obtained.  Punching  the 
background  down,  by  means  of  an  ordin- 
ary steel  punch,  such  as  is  used  in  wood 
carving  is  often  resorted  to. 

The  design  shewn  above  would  he 
good  for  a  beginner  as  it  may  be  worked 
out  with  the  tracer  only. 

It  is  simple;  the  straight  lines  could 
be  made  with  the  aid  of  a  ruler,  and 


should  be  pasted  down  to  the  leather  after 
the  design  is  finished.  The  edge  of  the 
leather  should  project  about  one-quarter 
inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  paper  cover ; 
this  forms  a  guard  and  preserves  the 
edges  of  the  booklet.  This  projection 
must  be  allowed  for  when  cutting  the 
leather  for  the  design. 

The  style  of  lettering  is  easy  to  work 
and  loks  well  in  the  material.  After  the 
letters  are  lined  the  background  should 
be  stippled  down  with  the  point  of  the 
tracer ;  this   throws   up  the   letters   still 
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more  into  relief  and  gives  a  solidity  to 
the  design. 

Trim  the  leather  to  the  proper  size 
with  a  sharp  penknife  on  a  piece  of 
glass. 


After  working  this  design  the  limita- 
tions of  the  material  will  be  better  un- 
derstood and  more  intricate  patterns 
attempted. 

Next  month  I  will  give  a  design  for 
modelled  leather. 


The  Star  of  Hope* 

By  J.  F.  Bledsoe. 


HIS  name?  Well  never  mind 
about  that.  I  am  going  to 
call  this  story  the  "  Star  of 
Hope,"  and  names  make  little 
difference.  No  one  knew  where  he  came 
from,  and  for  that  matter  no  one  took 
the  trouble  .to  care.  It  is  quite  enough 
to  look  after  personal  affairs  in  a  camp 
where  "law"  was  a  very  indefinite  term, 
and  the  strong  hand  made  clear  many  a 
hazy  right. 

Dusty  and  ragged,  he  trudged  up  the 
irregular  street  of  the  little  cluster  of 
tents,  and  rude  log  huts,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  dignified  by  the 
sounding  title  of  "  Silver  Ledge  City." 
The  stage  coach  which  plunged  down 
the  steep  mountain  side  to  pick  up  occas- 
ional adventurers  beyond  the  confines  of 
civilization,  and  then  toil  up  with  them 
towards  this  latest  point  of  attack  on  old 
Dame  Nature's  coffers,  could  not  have 
brought  him,  for  it  was  not  yet  in. 

Up  in  front  of  the  largest  edifice  in 
the  town,  half  tent,  half  house,  bearing 
the  legend  "  Silver  Ledge  Hotel,"  was 
collected  the  usual  motley  assemblage 
of  miners,  prospectors,  gamblers  and  hu- 
man wreckage  found  around  the  princi- 
pal "gin  mill"  of  such  a  place.  Such  an 
arrival  did  not  for  a  moment  stop  the 
dropping  fire  of  question,  objection  and 
comment  usual  with  such  gatherings,  and 
just  now  occasioned  by  a  new  and  appar- 
ently rich  find,  the  making  of  which  had 


just  been  reported  by  one  of  the  first 
comers  to  the  camp. 

"What  a'ir  you  goin'  to  do  with  her 
Old  Man?"  asked  one  as  he  turned  over 
the  rich  specimen  which  was  being 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  for  inspec- 
tion. 

"I  am  going  to  open  her  up,  you  bet. 
Why  that's  like  getting  money  from 
home.  Just  waiting  for  me  to  cash  in, 
that  is.  I  am  down  to  get  some  men 
to  go  out  with  me  in  the  morning." 

The  words  "get  some  men"  fell  on  the 
ears  of  the  traveller  as  he  paused  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd,  and,  after  hesitating 
for  a  moment,  he  stepped  up  to  the 
speaker,  a  gaunt  and  grizzly  old  man 
with  keen  but  kindly  eyes,  and  said: 

"Do  you  want  men?" 

The  old  Prospector  eyed  him  for  a 
moment. 

"Are  you  a  miner?" 

"No,  I  am  not,  but  I  am  willing  to 
work,  and  I  thought  you  might  give  me 
a  chance,"  and  the  speaker  turned  wear- 
ily, as  if  to  proceed  on  a  hopeless  quest. 

"Hold  on  Pard,"  called  the  old  Pros- 
pector, "come  back  here.  You  are  a 
likely  looking  cuss,  and  talk  fair  any- 
way. Blame  me  if  I  don't  give  you  a 
show." 

For  six  months  the  man  worked  on 
the  "Howling  Liza"  claim.  Six  months 
that,  under  the  tuition  of  the  old  Pros- 
pector, would  have  turned  a  duller  ten- 
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derfoot  than  Ralph  into  something  of  a 
miner,  and  between  the  two  men,  both 
of  whom  studiously  avoided  any  refer- 
ence to  the  past,  there  had  grown  a  sym- 
pathy no  less  strong  because  it  had 
never  shaped  itself  into  w^ords. 

Nothing  was  said  when  the  young  man 
left  his  employer  to  work  a  claim  of  his 
own,  located  on  a  wandering  trip  in 
search  of  game  for  the  camp.  The 
proceedings  were  in  keeping  with  the 
usual  course  of  events  in  such  a  place. 
The  name  given  to  the  new  claim,  the 
"Star  of  Hope."  meant  nothing  to  those 
to  whom  the  man  was  only  "Ralph,"  the 
name  he  had  given  the  Old  Prospector 
on  the  morning  they  first  started  for  the 
mountains.  No  one  had  ever  heard  him 
sav  a  word  regarding  that  outside  world, 
where  he  had  evidently  held  a  good  posi- 
tion socially,  for  he  was  well  educated 
and  naturally  refined.  An  occasional 
fruitless  inquiry  for  mail  betrayed  his 
only  interest  beyond  his  surroundings. 
It  was  observed  that  he  never  took  part 
in  the  fierce  dissipations  with  which 
many  in  the  camp  were  wont  to  drown 
their  troubles,  present  or  past.  Not  able 
to  hire  help,  he  worked  alone  with  an 
energy  that  was  almost  savage,  and  ac- 
complished results  that  made  the  Old 
Prospector  say:  "There  is  good  grit  in 
that  boy,  and  he  is  going  to  strike  it,  if 
work  means  anything." 

One  day  found  Ralph  in  the  "general 
store"  of  the  camp.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted the  purchase  of  some  supplies,  and 
had  paid  out  the  last  dollar  of  the  money 
earned  from  his  first  job  in  the  new 
camp. 

"How's  the  Star,  Ralph.  Beginning 
to  twinkle  any?"  called  out  the  Old  Pros- 
pector from  the  other  side  of  the  store. 

"Well — I  think  the  Star  is  beginning 
to  shine  a  little  brighter,"  was  the 
answer,  "but  I  have  not  struck  it  yet. 
It  looks  well  though,  and  I  am  going 
back  with  some  more  grub,  and  trv  it 
again." 

"Ya,"  growled  the  Old  Prospector, 
"better  cut  it  out  and  go  back  with  me. 
I  am  needing  some  more  men  on  the 
Ilowling  r.iza.  Come  on  boy.  No  use 
killing  yourself  over  that  rock  pile." 

"No,  thanks,  I  will  stick  to  the  Star 


now.  I  have  spent  too  much  time  on  it 
to  give  it  up  while  there  is  any  chance. 
By  the  way,  do  you  know  if  the  mail  is 
in?" 

"I  think  she  is  late,  as  'usual,  but  I  am 
going  to  take  a  trip  up  the  trail  tomor- 
row, and  I'll  bring  anything  up  for  you." 
"Thanks,  old  man,"  and  for  the  first 

time  the  full  name  of  Ralph  C was 

known  to  the  prospector. 

The  next  day  the  Old  Prospector 
turned  off  the  trail  a  few  miles  above  the 
camp,  and  in  a  short  time  he  arrived  in 
view  of  Ralph's  cabin.  A  small  package 
was  clasped  in  his  brown  hand,  and  he 
had  the  air  of  a  man  who  hopes  to  bring 
good  news. 

The  log  shack,  and  the  little  rock 
dump  near  by,  were  deserted,  and  no 
answer  came  to  the  cheery  call. 

Picking  up  a  short  candle  end,  the 
prospector  lighted  it  and  entered  the 
tunnel. 

It  was  an  old  story  which  a  glance  re- 
vealed to  the  experienced  eye  of  the  old 
miner.  Mangled  body  and  scattered 
fragments  of  broken  rock.  A  missed 
shot,  and  a  too  hasty  return  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

"She  hung  fire,"  muttered  the  Old 
Prospector  as  he  dragged  the  body  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  carried 
it  to  the  cabin. 

"Dead  for  hours,"  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  body. 

"And  he  had  things  right  in  sight." 
For  that  swift,  inquiring  glance  in  the 
tunnel  had  included  the  results  of  that 
last  shot  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  old  man  brooded  over  his  dead 
friend  until  the  dropping  shadows  dark- 
ened the  little  cabin,  and  a  candle  was 
needed  to  permit  the  necessary  search. 

"I've  got  to  tell  some  one  of  this," 
whispered  the  Old  Prospector  with  dry 
lips,  as  he  turned  from  the  body. 

"Where's  that  packet?"  In  it  might 
be  an  address  that  would  enable  com- 
munication with  those  people  of  whom 
Ralph  had  never  spoken.  The  wrapper 
fell  away  at  last  under  trembling  fingers. 
A  half-dozen  letters,  tied  with  a  narrow 
ribbon  w^hich  had  been  run  through  a 
ring.  A  curt  note  in  a  delicate,  slanting 
hand : 
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"Tired  of  waiting."  As  he  glanced 
at  the  note  the  ring  fell  into  the  hard 
palm.  A  hoop  of  gold  set  with  a  flash- 
ing star  sapphire.  On  the  inside  en- 
graved "The  Star  of  Hope — R.  C.  to 
A.  B." — and  then  he  knew. 

There  it  eleamed  blue  in  the  candle 


light — The  Star  of  Hope — The  star  of 
hope  and  dreams,  now  drifted  into  the 
dim  eternity  of  the   Not-to-be. 

"Ralph — Boy — the   mail's   in — 

"Ralph — Boy — the   mail's   in — but   it's 
as  well  vou  didn't  know." 


TERRA  MARIQUE. 


By  C.  H.  Goldthwaite. 


With  thee  on  land  or  sea, 

I  ask  no  more. 
With   thee,   on  land   or   sea! 
In    crowded    street    or    ocean's    solitude, 
In  calm  or  storm,  in  pleasure  or  in  pain, 
Through   toil   and   dole   to   life's    supremest 

day,— 
With  thee  in  sweet  content  on  land  or  sea, 

I  ask  no  more. 

With  thee  on  land  or  sea, 

I  ask  no  more. 
With  thee,  on  land  or  sea! 
Welcome   the   frown   of  fate,   the   scorn   of 

time ; 
Welcome  the  small  estate,  the  simple  life; 
Welcome  all  care,  all  loss,  all  suffering. 
With  thee  in  sweet  content  on  land  or  sea, 

I  ask  no  more. 


With  thee  on  land  or  sea 

I  ask  no  more. 
With  thee,  on  land  or  sea! 
Oh,  God,  the  gift  is  thine,  immortal  Love! 
Thy  gift  to  man,  in  weal  or  woe  the  samts. 
Thy  land!  That  sea!  Thine  image  in  her  face 
With  whom  in  sweet  content  I  live,  I  die, — 

With  thee  on  land  or  sea. 


A  Woman's  Ideas* 


By  La  Vcritc. 


ONE  reads  these  days  so  much 
about  the  selfishness  of  women 
being  solely  the  cause  for  the 
decline  of  birth-rate,  and  one 
hears  so  much  of  it  from  high  quarters, 
too,  that  I  feel  I  am  doing  a  rather  bold, 
but  I  hope  not  unwomanly  thing  in  en- 
deavouring to  defend  my  sex  from  the 
stigma.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  women  are  not  to  be  blamed 
at  all,  but  I  do  think  it  a  dastardly  shame 
that  the  sole  blame  should  be  laid  on 
their  shoulders.  There  are  two  sides 
to  every  question,  and  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  where  the  limiting  of 
families  has  taken  place,  the  suggestion 
has  emanated  from  the  husband,  and 
not  the  wife.  Women  are  as  fond  of 
babies  now  as  ever  they  were ;  it  is  born 
in  them ;  a  woman's  soul  is  always  ap- 
pealed to  by  a  baby,  and  the  joy  and 
happiness  of  motherland  surpasses  every- 
thing. But  as  women  grow  more  "ad- 
vanced" they  become  more  companion- 
able to  their  husbands,  and  in  conse- 
quence relinquish  (not  by  their  own  de- 
sire always)  the  claims  of  fruitful 
motherhood  for  those  of  wifehood. 

For  instance,  let  us  suppose  a  man  to 
be  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife.  He 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  Chinatr|an  and  a 
nurse,  a  large  family  means  (therefore 
his  wife's  undivided  attentio)^  to  his 
children.    This  he  resents  ;  he  craves  for 

\ 


her  presence  at  social  functions  and  de- 
termines that  she  shall  be  free  while  she 
is  young  and  pleasing,  to  be  his  com- 
panion in  the  pleasures  of  life.  So  he 
suggests  a  limit  to  one  or  two  children, 
and  then  is  it  surprising  that  she,  who 
rightly  places  her  husband  first,  should 
defer  to  his  arguments,  and  for  his  sake 
do  that  which  pleases  him? 

Men  love  ease  in  the  home,  peace  and 
quietness,  and  unless  they  are  rich  a 
large  family  means  discomfort  to  them. 
To  women  the  crying  of  babies  and  all 
the  little  incidents  connected  with  their 
up-bringing  are  not  distressing.  What 
is  dearer  music  to  a  mother's  ears  than 
the  childish  prattle  of  her  little  ones, 
their  shouts  of  glee  or  their  boisterous 
yells  of  delight?  All  this  often  means 
the  most  jarring  discord  to  a  man.  Hence 
is  it  not  feasible  that  as  a  large  family 
is  likely  to  affect  a  man's  comfort  in 
his  home,  he  is  therefore  likely  to 
be  the  prime  mover  in  this  sad  limiting 
of  families? 

Now  there  is  one  cause  which  I  am 
certain  has  made  women  anxious  to  have 
few  children,  and  for  which  men  are  ab- 
solutely responsible.  We  all  know  that 
constant  child-bearing  ages  a  woman, 
and  it  is  nonsense  to  urge  the  contrary. 
It  prints  lines  of  care  on  her  face,  and 
the  heartaches  which  all  children  cause 
are  not  particularly  beautifying.    We  all 
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know,  too,  that  men  worship  beauty  of 
face  and  form — quite  right  that  they 
should,  but  they  forget  the  worship  and 
respect  due  to  motherhood.  I  have  seen 
a  man  rise  from  his  seat  in  a  crowded 
tram  car  and  with  the  most  courteous 
of  bows  and  smiles  give  his  place  to  a 
beautiful  woman  whose  superb  propor- 
tions have  been  carefully  guarded  against 
too  many  children ;  but  he  looked  with 
contempt  upon  another  woman  who 
mounted  the  car  with  four  or  five  chubby 
urchins  clinging  to  her  skirts ;  as  for 
offering  her  sitting  room — Bah !  she's 
only  a  mother  doing  her  duty.  What 
■claim  has  she  on  a  man's  admiration  or 
attention?  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that 
men  do  not  pay  sufficient  deference  to 
motherhood,  and  women,  knowing  this, 
and  being  anxious  to  please  them  (as 
they  always  are)  are  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  order  to  keep  their  husband's 
love  and  admiration. 

In  my  own  life  I  have  known  of  many 
women  bringing  up  a  large  family  of 
<;hildren,  bearing  all  the  burden  until 
their  faces  have  become  "plain"  with 
sleepless  nights  and  days  full  of  care, 
their  figures  grow  thin  or  too  stout  with 
much  nursing,  only  to  be  deserted  for 
some  woman  whose  existence  has  been 
the  glorification  of  self  and  not  the  sanc- 
tity of  motherhood.  It  is  because  men 
so  often  lavish  their  gifts  upon  unworthy 
women  that  their  wives  have  risen  in 
revolt,  and  have  determined  (at  the  risk 
of  limiting  their  families)  to  share  with 
their  husbands  some  of  the  pleasures  of 
life  as  well  as  its  pains.  Even  in  my 
little  experience  of  life,  many  a  bitter 
cry  have  I  heard  from  the  mother  of 
many  children  who  mourns  her  hus- 
Taand's  defection. 

"You  see,"  said  one  poor  creature  to 
me  the  other  day,  "my  ten  children  have 
robbed  me  of  all  my  comeliness,  and  my 
husband  seems,  in  a  sense,  almost 
ashamed  of  me,  for  he  never  asks  me  to 
accompany  him  in  any  of  his  pleasures. 
If   only   we   had   but   one  or   two,    how 

"happv  we  might  have  been." 

» 

This  is  the  pathetic  side  of  the  picture. 
Children  are  no  doubt  blessings,  but  if 
they    are    purchased    with    a    husband's 


allegiance,  the  blessings  are  very  much  in 
disguise. 

*       *       * 

There  are  many  critics  who  say,  that 
as  an  analyst  of  human  character  the 
French  novelist,  Honore  de  Balzac,  has 
never  been  equalled  since  the  day  of 
Shakespeare,  and  that  in  his  analysis  of 
women  he  shows  his  gifts  to  the  utmost. 

Most  of  these  critics  have  been  men. 
Whether  women  Would  agree  with  them 
is  a  question. 

For  instance,  Balzac  says :  "No  man 
has  yet  discovered  the  means  of  giving 
friendly  advice  to  women — not  even  to 
his  own." 

That  one  statement  is  almost  enough 
to  undermine  Balzac's  reputation,  in  my 
opinion.  For  who  ever  heard  of  a  woman 
who  wasn't  just  hungering  for  advice 
from  men,  and  who,  having  received  it, 
didn't  follow  it  to  the  letter? 

Then  again,  he  says :  "Most  women 
proceed  like  the  flea,  by  leaps  and 
jumps." 

It's  a  good  thing  that  he  qualified  this 
by  saying  "most."  But  even  so,  he 
showed  his  lack  of  discernment  when  it 
comes  to  feminine  character.  Anyone 
who  observes  closely  or  has  had  much 
to  do  with  women  knows  that  they  are 
the  most  discreet  and  cautious  of  indi- 
viduals. Wh)^,  some  .will  spend  three 
days  in  buying  a  dress ;  they  want  to  be 
perfectly  sure  that  they  are  getting  the 
prettiest  thing  in  town  for  the  money. 
If  they  proceed  by  leaps  and  jumps  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  one  of  the  first 
dozen  patterns  shown  them.  No,  Balzac 
never  went  shopping  with  a  woman  or 
else  he  would  not  have  written  that 
sentence. 

According  to  another  saying  of  this 
writer,  women  base  their  opinion  of  men 
wholly  on  their  affections.  "When 
women  love  us  they  forgive  us  every- 
thing, even  our  crimes.  When  they  do 
not  love  us,  they  give  us  credit  for  noth- 
ing, not  even  our  virtues." 

Women  are  wholly  impartial  in  their 
estimate  of  men.  The  fact  that  they 
love  one  does  not  keep  them  from  see- 
ing any  number  of  traits  in  others  that 
they  would  like  to  have  their  loved  one 
possess.     Why    didn't   Balzac   say   that 
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when  women  learn  to  love  one  man  it 
opens  their  eyes  to  the  attractive  qualities 
in  all  men?  That  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth. 

But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  lack  of 
discernment  he  showed  when  he  said : 
"Woman  is  a  charming  creature,  who 
changes  her  heart  as  easily  as  her 
gloves."  The  whole  wol-ld  knows  that 
once  a  woman  has  set  her  affections  on 
a  man  she  sticks  to  him.  Women  are 
really  the  very  soul  of  constancy.  "'Tis 
only  man  who's  ever  fickle."  This  fact 
is  so  obvious  that  there  is  no  use  in  say- 
ing anything  more  about  it.  It  would 
seem  strange  that  Balzac  ever  got  a  repu- 
tation for  understanding  women  better 
than  any  other  writer,  were  it  not  that 
nearly  all  literary  critics  are  men.  This 
fact  explains  it  all. 


*  5?  5K 


Does  the  stress  and  struggle  of  busi- 
ness destroy  a  woman's  good  looks  ?  An 
observer  contends  that  it  does  not.  One 
has  only  to  go  into  any  establishment 
where  women  are  employed  to  see  that 
business  does  not  produce  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  charms  of  those  who  are 
engaged.  Let  anyone  who  doubts  this 
go  into  the  large  stores  in  the  cities 
where  a  great  many  women  are  em- 
ployed and  see  what  a  large  proportion 
of  them  enjoy  the  advantage  of  good 
looks. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take 
young  ladies  who  are  engaged,  for  in- 
stance, in  showing  off  the  dresses  m 
fashionable  shops;  for,  naturallv,  they 
are  specially  selected  for  the  attractive- 
ness of  their  presence,  and  their  fine 
figures.  It  is  in  other  shops  that  the 
average  must  be  sought,  and  everyone 
will  admit  that  it  is  a  high  average. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  goes  without 
saving  that  in  time  of  stress,  when  the 
sales  are  on,  when  long  hours  are  the 
lot  of  every  employee  and  tiresome  and 


inconsiderate  customers,  who  want  the 
whole  of  a  department  ransacked  to  meet 
their  particular  needs,  girls  in  business 
are  apt  to  be  tired.  Then  they  get  that 
dragged-out  appearance  which  is  the 
antithesis  of  good  looks,  as  every  woman 
knows.  In  my  opinion,  the  busy  voung 
woman  of  today,  be  she  stenographer, 
shop  girl  or  trained  nurse,  has,  as  a  rule, 
a  most  contented,  happy  look  which  is  a 
great  attraction  in  a  girl's  face.  Men 
will  notice  a  bright,  cheerful  countenance 
quicker  than  they  will  a  sulky,  discon- 
|;ented  looking,  though  more  beautiful 
face.  One  can't  help  admiring  a  smart, 
healthy,  young  woman  going  about  her 
work  with  a  bright  smile,  a  kind  word 
and  a  nod  for  everyone,  she  commands 
notice,  and  people  begin  to  look  for  her 
coming  and  going. 

On  the  other  hand  take  the  average 
young  woman  with  a  comfortable  home, 
who  does  not  require  to  earn  her  living. 
She  has  nothing  to  do,  no  interest  in 
life  save  to  enjoy  herself;  she  desires  a 
continual  "good  time,"  lots  of  admira- 
tion, fine  clothes  and  plenty  of  sw'eets. 
Such  a  young  woman  you  will  usually 
find  going  about  with  a  most  discontent- 
ed, bored  look  (unless  she  has  a  male 
trailer  or  two),  deep  lines  around  her 
continually  sulky  mouth,  her  eyes  dull 
with  lack  of  energy,  and  she  soon  de- 
velops an  aimless  ambling  gate,  and  a 
tired  droop  to  her  shoulders.  My  advice 
to  such  young  women  (to  use  a  vul- 
garism) is  "get  busy."  Take  up  a  hobby 
of  some  kind — there  are  so  manv  inex- 
pensive ones  these  days — for  instance, 
gardening,  poultry  raising,  even  a  pet 
dog  takes  up  one's  interest  and  requires 
lots  of  time  and  care.  Then  there  is 
the  world  of  art  from  which  to  draw, 
sketching,  china  painting,  leather  work, 
wood  carving,  journalism,  photograph v 
and  numerous  other  delightful  occupa- 
tions. And  there  is  ample  scope  for  indi- 
vidual talent. 


The  Evolution  of  Farming 
in  British  Columbia. 


By  C.  J.  Lee  Warner. 


THREE  essentials  are  necessary  to 
the  permanent  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  any  country,  a  fer- 
tile soil,  flourishing  industries 
and  quick  and  easy  transportation  of  man 
and  goods,  from  place  to  place.  This  is 
an  age  of  commercialism  and  internal 
development,  and  while  the  unprece- 
dented opportunities  and  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  all  who  settled  in  British 
Columbia,  for  many  years  remained  prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  outside  public, 
its  superior  attractions  and  possibilities 
have  lately  begun  to  be  realized  and  felt. 
For  many  years  to  come  there  will  still 
be  room  for  thousands  who  are  strug- 
gling daily  for  elbow  room  in  the 
crowded  centres  of  Europe  and  in  the 
English  shires,  and  many  of  whom  would 
emigrate  readily  if  they  fully  realized  the 
profitable  field  for  their  labours  and  en- 
terprise afforded  by  the  richness  of  the 
internal  wealth  and  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  this  far  Acadia  of  the  Empire. 
British  Columbia  has  all  the  fundamental 
elements  necessary  to  a  great  and  pros- 
perous country,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
great  incentive  to  commerce  that  the 
farming  industry  should  be  pursued  on  a 
sound  and  healthy  basis.  Its  resources 
are  practically  illimitable ;  and  fully  a 
dozen  agricultural  industries  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  Province  advantageous- 
ly and  with  better  chances  of  success 
than  in  any  other  country  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe.  The  vastness  of  the  terri- 
tory is  but  little  comprehended  even  by 
the  educated  classes  of  Scotland  and 
England,  and  it  therefore  behooves  us  to 
diagnose  this  important  fact.  Within  its 
395,000  square  miles  Great  Britain  and 


Ireland  could  be  placed  and  still  there 
would  be  room  and  a  little  to  spare  for 
two  more  British  Isles. 

The  Pacific  Province  is  steadily  be- 
coming that  "center-point  where  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
will  meet  and  receive  the  produce  of 
the  one  for  transmission  to  Europe,  and 
the  goods  of  the  other  for  dispersion  over 
the  Pacific,"  as  prophesied  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, less  than  half  a  century  ago,  when 
the  two  colonies  of  New  Caledonia  and 
the  Island  of  Vancouver  were  embraced 
under  the  present  title,  and  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  vast  area  will 
prove  itself  a  much  greater  acquisition 
to  the  nation  than  all  the  South  African 
possessions  together.  The  good  Queen 
realized  the  importance  which  geographi- 
cal position  and  abundant  natural  re- 
sources conspired  to  bestow  upon  this, 
the  most  western  section  of  the  Western 
world,  and  dipping  into  the  future  she 
foresaw  British  Columbia  the  pivot  of 
the  mightiest  of  Empire  and  the  fairest 
heritage  in  the  universe  to  the  manufac- 
turer, the  investor,  and  the  home-seeker. 

The  products  and  industries  of  a  coun- 
try mutually  assist  one  another,  and 
these  are  found  to  be  generally  in  a  pro- 
portionate ratio  with  their  extent  and 
variety.  Thus  stock  raising  and  diversi- 
fied farming  aid  mining  and  manufac- 
turing, while  these  in  turn  furnish  the 
best  markets  for  the  product  of  the  soil. 
So  it  is  in  British  Columbia  where  every 
branch  of  agriculture  can  be  profitably 
and  pleasantly  pursued.  Moveover  all 
who  go  out  to  the  Garden  Colony  on 
the  North  Pacific  slope,  possessed  of 
practical  knowledge  in  farming  in  any 
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one  of  its  manifold  branches,  will  find, 
in  addition  to  many  other  advantages,  a 
country  free  from  malaria  and  other 
endemic  diseases,  where  balmy  sunshine 
alternates  with  a  generous  rainfall  (save 
in  that  part  of  the  country  known  as  the 
"dry-belt,"  Avhere  the  virgin  soil  is  of 
exceptional  productive  capability),  and 
where  the  home  market  is  so  large  that 
the  consumption  of  farm  and  market- 
garden  produce  altogether  exceeds  the 
local  out-turn. 

By  way  of  preface  to  the   subject  in 
this   article   we   quote   the   words   which 
Mrs.   Everard   Cotes  gives  to  her   hero 
in   the   "Imperialist"    for   his    speech   to 
an   Ontario   constituency :    "Ours   is   the 
policy  of  the  fields.     We  stand  for  the 
principles  which  make  for  nation-build- 
ing by   the   slow,   sweet   Drocess   of   the 
earth,   cultivating  the    individual   rooted 
man  who  draws  his  essence  and  his  tis- 
sues from  the  soil,  and  so,  by  unhurried, 
natural,  healthy  growth,  labour  sweating 
his  vices  out  of  him.  forms  the  character 
of  the  state."     The  honours  of  discovery 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  upper  mainland 
for  purposes  of  pasturage  for  herds  of 
cattle  and  of  horses  rests  entirely  with 
those    individual    adventurous    pioneers 
who  flocked  into  the  Province  immediate- 
ly subsequent  to  the  Fraser  River  excite- 
ment of   T854  and  rescued  the  countrv, 
then  called  New  Caledonia,  from  remain- 
ing  a    mere    Hudson's    Bay    Company's 
fur-preserve.     It   did  not  take  long   for 
these  hardy  men.  who,  having  speedilv 
proved   that  not   every  miner  can  make 
his  fortune  digging  gold  out  of  the  earth, 
to  discover  that  the  rolling  plateau  and 
upland  benches  of  the  interior,  covered 
with  the  nutritious  succulent  bunch  grass, 
afforded  ideal  conditions  for  the  success- 
ful   raising   of    stock,    and    consequentlv 
from  small  beginnings  the  "great  grazing 
industry  of  the  I'pper  Country"  became 
the  first  staple  industry  in  the  economic 
aspect   of   British    Columbia.      But   with 
the   influx   of  emigrants   who   embarked 
in    the   same   pursuit,   depasturing   their 
flocks  and  herds  on  the  hills,  esneciallv 
in    those   sections   tributarv   to   the   pro- 
jected   Canadian    Pacific    Railroad,    and 
wandering    from    district    to    district    as 
the  herbage  became  so  impoverished  as 


to  necessitate  a  change  of  locality,  the 
cattle  ranchers  of  the  seventies  and  early 
eighties   found  it  necessary  to   retrench^ 
and  had  to  resort  to  a  more  laborious 
system,  putting  up  huge   stacks  of  hay 
during  the  summer  months  as  feed  for 
their  stock  in  winter.     In  the  more  re- 
mote  sections  there   was   less   crowding 
of  the  ranges,  but  it  was  felt  that  these 
tracts  Avould  soon  give  out  unless  pro- 
vision was  made  for  their  protection,  and 
so  the  Dominion  Government  intervened 
and  the  "lease  system"  was  evolved.      In 
those  parts  more  readilv  accessible,  such 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Ducks  and  Kam- 
loops  where  there  are  still  some  extensive 
stock-runs,     the     course     of     evolution 
brought  the  homesteader,  who.  locating 
his  government  grant  of  160  acres  with- 
in the  area  long  used  exclusively  bv  the 
ranchers,   so  encroached   on  the   latter's 
preserves  as  to  be  a  serious  menace  to 
him  and  his  schemes.     Many  of  the  large^ 
stockmen  were  driven  in  self  preserva- 
tion to  purchase  large  tracts  of  land  fit 
for    nothing    but    grazing    in    the    main, 
though    perhaps    a    few    sections    of    it 
might    be    converted     into    agricultural 
land.     Others  contented  themselves  with 
taking  advantage  of  the  "lease  svstem" 
and  they  have  found  it  a  boon  :  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  inauguration  of  this 
system  saved  cattle  raising  from  becom- 
ing a  lost  industry  to  the  Province.     A 
rancher  possessing  an  adequate  area  of 
leased  land,  manages  to  subsist  with  the 
additional     pasture     afTorded     by     "the 
Government  range"  which  he  can  use  ad 
libirtum     during    the     summer    months. 
Protected  from  the  wandering  droves  by 
miles  of  "wire"  or  Russell  fencing,  the 
leased  lands  have  had  time  to  recover. 
The  bunch  grass  has  grown  up  again ; 
and  what  afforded  the  merest  tissue  of 
sustenance  years  ago  to  a  fast  declining 
cause,  is  beginning  to  bear  more  abund- 
ant feed,  and  the  grazing  industrv,  the 
forerunner  of  all  subsequent  agricultural 
development   has   thus    received   a   most 
timely    stimulus    in    the    right    direction. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  recent 
vears   in   the   stock-raisuig   industry   has 
been     enormous.     A     decided  •  improve- 
ment in  the  qualitv  of  the  stock  raised 
has  also  been  obtained  by  the  importa- 
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tion  of  pedigree  horses  and  blooded  bulls, 
and  the  effect  is  already  widely  recog- 
nized in  the  better  beef-producing  quali- 
ties of  the  cattle  and  the  refined  build 
in  the  horses.  Very  little  has  been  at- 
tempted hitherto  in  the  way  of  sheep 
raising,  yet  it  is  quite  permissible  to 
say  that  Providence  intended  British 
Columbia  to  be  a  sheep  country,  for  in 
no  other  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent  than  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
sheep  and  goats  indigenous  to  the 
country. 

In  the  central  and  northern  interior  of 
British  Columbia  there  are  vast  ranges 
and  table-lands  which  are  barely  known 
but  which  are  well  adapted  to  mixed 
farming  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  her- 
bage is  of  a  far  superior  quality  to  that 
on  the  bleak  open  prairies  to  the  east 
of  the  mountains,  and  notwithstanding 
all  which  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
Alberta  prairies,  they  cannot  begin  to 
produce  the  same  quality  of  beef  as  the 
mountain  valleys  of  British  Columbia 
with  their  freedom  from  blizzards  and 
their  never  failing  supply  of  pure  water. 
Beef  to  be  tender,  juicy  and  good  must 
be  made  quickly  with  rich  food.  In  this 
new  territory  lying  to  the  west  and  north 
of  the  Fraser  River,  and  which  includes 
the  districts  of  Cassiar,  Cariboo,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Coast  District,  there  is 
a  considerable  extent  of  land  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  population  when  it 
shall  have  been  opened  to  settlement  by 
the  construction  of  railways.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent,  pos- 
sibilities and  potentialities  of  this  wide 
terra  incognita ;  but  the  survey  parties 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and 
of  the  Provincial  Government  abundant- 
ly testify  that  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  with  soil  of  the  most  pro- 
lific fertilitv  well  adapted  to  agricultural 
pursuits  of  diverse  character,  some  dis- 
tricts offering  exceptional  advantages  to 
the  cattlemen,  while  others  are  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals 
and  fodder  crops.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  agricultural  resources  of  British 
Columbia  are  incalculable,  and  the  fringe 
has  only  just  been  touched,  and  even 
that  in  a  very  fragmentary  manner. 

The    Great    Peace    River    Valley    in 


which  there  are  31,500  square  miles 
( 10,000  of  which  lie  within  the  boundary 
of  British  Columbia)  of  rich  lands  avail- 
able for  agriculture  and  stock-raising  is 
another  tract  which  is  now  open  to 
settlement  and  which  is  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  public  attention  at  the  present 
time.  At  one  of  the  most  northern  cattle 
ranges  in  this  district  the  following  in- 
formation was  given,  which  serves  to 
illustrate  to  our  readers  that  although 
stretching  from  the  52nd  to  the  60th 
degree  of  north  latitude  where  a  variety 
of  climate  is  consequently  encountered, 
the  conditions  are  not  necessarily  adverse 
to  settlement.  They  use  as  a  general 
average  for  winter  feed  one  ton  of  hay 
per  day  for  300  head  of  cattle  for  a 
period  of  from  one  to  three  months'  dur- 
ation. Nature  seems  to  have  supple- 
mented the  higher  ranges  with  more 
abundant  natural  hay  meadows  than  the 
lower  levels  of  the  country,  and  good 
grazing  is  found  all  through  the  woods, 
the  pea-vine  and  red-top  grasses  grow- 
ing as  high  as  a  man's  head.  The  soil 
is  mostly  first  class,  and  where  the  coun- 
try is  not  wholly  open  it  can  very  easily 
be  cleared  by  the  aid  of  fire,  the  timber 
for  the  most  part  being  small  poplar, 
pine  and  spruce.  The  natural  vegeta- 
tion is  most  luxuriant,  and  where  the 
timber  has  been  burnt  over,  open  prairie 
spots  are  frequent  with  grass  reaching 
to  a  height  of  five  feet,  mingled  with 
pea-vine. 

Farming  is  finding  its  level  in  British 
Columbia,  as  elsewhere,  as  a  business 
which  requires  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion and  intelligent  application  as  other 
businesses  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  here 
that  what  would  rank  as  a  small  farm 
in  most  countries,  of  from  40  to  100 
acres  in  extent,  with  careful  handling 
will  produce  wonderful  returns.  Al- 
though cleared  land  in  the  already  settled 
districts  has  all  been  taken  up,  and  is 
therefore  in  the  hands  of  private  indivi- 
duals, farms  partially  improved  are  at 
all  times  in  the  market,  and  may  be  read- 
ily obtained  at  from  £4  to  £25  an  acre, 
according  to  situation  and  the  character 
of  the  land.  In  the  Okanagan  valleys  in 
the  centre  of  the  Province  many  of  the 
land   owners   are   cutting   up   their   pro- 
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perties,  seeing  the  inutility,  under 
changed  conditions,  of  endeavouring  to 
retain  unproductive  acres,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  parting  with  portions  to  others 
who  will  improve  them  to  the  utmost, 
whereas  they  were  hitherto  lying  unpro- 
ductive, is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
diversified  farming  on  tentative  princi- 
ples is  assuming  wide  proportions  in  the 
Province.  There  are  many  districts 
where  this  is  in  vogue,  and  hundreds  of 
families  are  thus  able  to  acquire  new 
homes,  and  abet  the  long-felt  want  of 
a  wider  home  production  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

Home-seeking  is  the  quest  of  the  mi- 
grating Briton;  the  story  of  new  loca- 
tions is  inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  inter- 
state history,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Empire  from  the  original  "Tight  little, 
snug  little  island,"  to  the  countries  of 
trade  and  prosperity  upon  the  Pacific  sea- 
board is  the  story  of  how  the  dependent 
boy  upon  the  home  farm  becomes  the 
head  of  another  home,  out  in  the  West. 
The  evolution  of  life,  ambition,  aspira- 
tion, toil,  effort,  prudence,  skill,  economy 
— all  center  around  the  fireside  of 
"Home,  sweet  Home."  It  is  a  matter  of 
less  importance  to  the  farmer  of  today 
where  he  is  geographically  located,  than 
it  is  how  he  is  located.  He  must  be 
where  Providence  has  made  provision  of 
three  eminent  essentials,  climate,  soil  and 
water.  But  if  he  makes  wise  choice  and 
combines  railway  advantages  with  the 
principal  requisites,  his  future  is  abso- 
lutely assured.  The  pioneer  of  yester- 
day is  ranching,  or  fruit  growing,  or 
mining  in  the  far  West,  yet  so  near  by 
railway  to  market  centres  of  the  East 
that  his  cattle,  his  grain,  and  his  fruit 
may  feed  the  old  world  within  a  month 
of  husbanding.  The  man  who  raises 
cattle  wants  to  know  where  his  markets 
will  be.  and  how  fixed  they  are.  The 
man  who  raises  fodder  crops  needs  more 
knowledge  than  the  tonnage  he  can  count 
upon  :  he  must  know  the  certainty  and 
stability  of  his  markets.  The  '  fruit 
grower  must  not  be  satisfied  with  his 
\ield,  but  he  nuist  be  content  with  the 


market  demand  for  his  fruit.  So  with 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  hop  culture, 
market  gardening,  and  all  kindred 
branches  of  agriculture. 

The  mining  camps  and  logging  camps 
contiguous  to  the  great  valleys  of  the 
interior  give  stability  to  fodder  and  grain 
prices.  The  home  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  without  drawing  upon 
the  outside  markets,  which,  by  reason 
of  geographical  location,  are  both  east 
and  south. 

What  British  Columbia  needs  at  the 
present  time  is  an  influx  of  industrious, 
intelligent  British  farmers  with  a  little 
capital,  as  the  opportunities  are  as  good 
here  as  can  be  found  in  any  country 
in  the  new  world  for  the  building  of  a 
home.  The  climate  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
watered,  the  markets  are  insufiiciently 
supplied  and  there  is  a  ready  sale  and  at 
good  prices  everywhere,  and  fruits,  veg- 
etables, and  tobacco  grow  all  over  in 
abundance.  Good  living  and  splendid 
opportunities  for  investment  await  the 
home  seekers  who  go  out  to  British  Co- 
lumbia. Besides  mine  wealth  and  valley 
richness  there  is  beautiful  scenery,  and 
wild  game  is  plentiful  in  the  country. 
Poultry  raising  and  dairying  are  espe- 
cially lucrative.  There  are  hundreds  of 
openings  all  over  British  Columbia  in 
this  branch  of  enterprise  and  the  two  can 
very  well  be  pursued  on  the  same  farm, 
nor  is  much  ground  a  necessity  to  good 
returns.  Dairying  pays  better  than  any 
other  branch  of  mixed  farming  and  the 
Province  possesses  every  element  neces- 
sary to  constitute  it  a  great  dairying 
country.  This  and  the  bacon  hog  should 
be  two  of  the  leading  factors  in  building 
up  the  wealth  of  British  Columbia.  It 
has  been  due  to  them  that  Denmark  is. 
today,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
European  countries.  The  imports  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  1906,  shew  that 
considerably  more  than  £1,000,000  worth 
of  eggs,  butter  and  poultry  was  imported 
into  the  Province  from  outside  sources 
of  supply. 


Trust  and  Loan  Companies* 


By  The  Editor. 


THE  policy  recently  pursued  by  the 
Banks  of  British  Columbia  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  Canadian 
West,  has  been  severely  criti- 
cised. First  of  all  the  local  press  opened 
the  campaign.  A  series  of  articles  were 
written  demonstrating  indisputably  that 
Western  currency  was  being  exported  to 
the  East  to  such  an  extent  that  Western 
enterprises  were  starved,  and  funds  could 
not  be  obtained  even  on  the  best  security 
for  legitimate  ventures.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  persistent  policy  of  the 
Banks  was  to  encourage  deposits  and  dis- 
courage investments,  so  that  larger  funds 
would  be  available  for  use  in  the  West. 
Much  of  the  money  thus  acquired  has 
been  utilized  in  the  development  of  the 
middle  west  where  B.  C.  funds  deposited 
at  3  per  cent,  have  been  earning  lo  per 
cent,  to  12  per  cent,  on  gilt-edged  secur- 
ity. Latterly,  however,  investigation  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  even  the  middle 
west  has  ceased  to  benefit  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  from  this  source,  and  it  has 
been  clearly  proven  that  the  bulk  of  the 
money  deported  from  British  Columbia 
has  been  placed  on  call  in  New  York 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

This  policy  has  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  such  investments  practically 
represent  the  Bank  reserves,  which  are 
obliged  to  be  kept  on  call  so  that  they 
may  be  available  in  emergency.  The 
public,  however,  will  prefer  to  believe 
that  the  principal  reason  for  thus  em- 
ploying so  large  a  percentage  of  the 
funds  is  to  earn  the  exceptionally  high 
rate  of  interest  which  Wall  Street  invest- 
ments carry.  Be  that  as  it  may  the  fact 
remains  that  the  West  is  denuded  of 
available  cash,  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
tain this  exported  money  in  the  East, 
the  Bank  Directors  have  issued  a  man- 


date that  their  Branch  Agents  shall 
steadily  refuse  to  make  advances  and 
shall  in  every  possible  way  discourage 
local  investments. 

The  result  has  already  been  serious. 
Money  stringency  is  bad  enough  when  it 
arises  from  general  causes  which  are 
more  or  less  universal.  It  is  infinitely 
worse  when,  as  in  the  instance  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  due  to  local  conditions 
created  by  an  unwise  policy. 

In  this  crisis  British  Columbia  has 
every  reason  to  congratulate  itself  that 
the  Trust  and  Loan  Companies  have 
come  to  the  rescue.  But  for  their  more 
generous  and  wiser  policy  important  en- 
terprises which  are  still  being  carried  on, 
would  have  come  to  a  standstill,  and 
the  era  of  commercial  activity  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  which  has  been  so 
apparent  for  the  last  four  years  would 
have  received  a  serious  check.  The 
Trust  Companies,  it  is  true,  have  a  more 
elastic  charter,  instead  of  being  pro- 
hibited from  loaning  money  on  real  estate 
that  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  principal 
security;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in 
this  respect  the  Banks,  whilst  observing 
the  letter  of  the  law,  have  violated  its 
spirit.  Until  recently  advances  were 
made  by  them  for  which  real  estate  was 
accepted  as  collateral,  and  it  became  in- 
directly the  security  of  a  loan.  But  such 
a  tentative  movement  obviously  left  the 
Banks  free  to  abandon  it  whenever  they 
saw  fit,  on  the  plea  of  non-justification,  a 
privilege  of  which  they  have  recently 
availed  themselves  to  the  full. 

The  Trust  Companies,  however,  have 
gone  steadily  along,  and  no  man  has 
found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  money  at 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  good 
security.  This  money  runs  into  the  mil- 
lions, and  has  been  used  not  only  to  pro- 
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vide  homes  and  to  extend  the  business  of 
tradesmen,  but  also  to  establish  and  de- 
velop industries  and  to  acquire  real 
estate,  timber  and  mineral  holdings.  In 
fact  it  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say 
that  by  the  aid  of  the  Trust  Companies 
the  wheels  of  commerce  have  been  oiled. 
All  these  Companies  do  not  proceed  on 
exactly  the  same  lines,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they 
cultivate  special  lines ;  thus,  the  B.  C. 
Permanent,  of  which  Mr.  T.  T.  Langlois 
is  President,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Telfer  Man- 
ager, one  of  the  oldest  and  most  success- 
ful, with  a  paid-up  capital  of  a  million 
dollars,  and  assets  of  nearly  two  million 
dollars  makes  a  specialty  of  real  estate, 
and  in  particular  devotes  itself  to  enab- 
ling people  to  own  their  homes.  Last 
year  this  Company  increased  its  reserve 
fund  from  $50,000  to  $150,00,  and  its 
assets  $200,000.  It  declared  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of. 9  per  cent.,  and  a  bonus 
at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent,  on  its  perman- 
ent stock.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  be- 
fore any  dividends  can  be  paid  by  these 
Companies  the  Government  Inspector 
must  examine  the  balance  sheet  and 
books,  ascertain  that  the  profits  have  been 
actually  earned  and  must  approve  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  dividend  is  com- 
puted, so  that  both  shareholders  and  de- 
positors have  a  security  which  is  scarce- 
ly less  inviolable  than  that  of  the 
chartered  Bank. 

The  Dominion  Trust  Co.,  of  which 
Mr.  J.  B.  Mathers  is  Manager  and  Presi- 
dent, is  another  popular  institution, 
which,  although  younger  than  the  B.  C. 
Permanent,  is  making  continual  progress. 
Last  year  it  paid  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent, 
and  a  large  bonus.  Its  business  con- 
sists principally  of  loans,  rental  of  safety 
deposit  boxes,  and  the  handling  of  Trust 
estates.  The  latter  it  has  developed  upon 
the  lines  of  the  Royal  Trust  Co.  of  Mon- 
treal, and  the  National  Trust  Co.  of  To- 
ronto, and  in  furnishing  a  safe  and  ex- 
peditious method  of  performing  the 
duties  of  executors,  is  supplying  an  im- 
portant want. 

This  Company  is  just  completing  the 


erection  of  a  fine  five-story  office  block  in 
New  Westminster. 

A  third  Company,  the  British  Ameri- 
can Trust,  was  originally  started  at 
Grand  Forks,  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  well  known  British  Columbian  Capi- 
talist, Mr.  A.  C.  Flumerfelt,  recently 
it  moved  to  Vancouver,  where  its  head 
offices  now  are,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Germaine 
became  the  General  Manager.  This 
Company  whilst  doing  a  large  real  estate 
business  and  loaning  extensively  on  this 
class  of  security,  has  made  a  specialty 
of  investments,  stocks  and  shares.  It 
acts  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  International 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Albert  Coal  Co.,  and 
effects  insurance  of  every  kind.  All 
these  Companies  pay  4  per  cent,  for 
money  on  deposit,  which  is  at  least  i  per 
cent,  better  than  the  Banks.  They  loan 
money  at  6  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  security,  and  the 
British  American  Trust  undertake  to  in- 
vest private  means  on  mortgages, 
guaranteeing  the  principal  and  6  per  cent, 
interest.  > 

The  British  Columbia  Trust  Corpora- 
tion with  head  office  in  Vancouvef  has  a 
local  Board  of  Directors,  all  the  members 
of  which  are  influential  business  men 
and  some  of  whom  in  any  other  country 
would  be  called  merchant  princes. 

The  newest  arrival  is  The  Imperial 
Trust  Co.,  also  of  Vancouver.  J.  W. 
Weart  and  A.  A.  Boak  are  joint  man- 
agers. The  ambitious  project  of  this 
Company  is  the  erection  of  a  twelve- 
story  office  building,  the  largest  and 
most  pretentious  in  the  West. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  how  institutions 
of  this  kind  managed  by  successful  busi- 
ness men,  whose  interests  are  local,  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  country. 
The  .money  deposited  by  Western  men 
with  them  is  re-invested  in  the  West,  and 
in  addition  yields  to  the  depositor  a 
higher  rate  of  interest.  These  facts  show 
how  the  Trust  Companies  are  a  help 
where  the  Banks  are  a  hindrance,  and 
how  the  greater  elasticity  of  their 
methods  and  the  wisdom  of  their  gen- 
eral policy  constitutes  them  invaluable.- 
aids,  in  building  up  a  new  country. 


JAR 

A  HUMOROUS  SHORT  STORY. 

By  Billee  Glynn. 


WHAT  unfortunate  impulse  caused 
me  to  buy  that  game  I  cannot 
at  this  late  date  conjecture. 
The  one  thing  certain  is  that 
I  bought  it  and  lived  to  regret  it.  The 
Colonel,  I  suppose,  setting  the  example 
by  buying  the  rest  of  the  batch — five 
hens  and  two  roosters,  all  pure  Spanish 
Buffs  except  one  of  the  male  birds  which 
was  a  Langshan — had  something  to  do 
with  it;  but  at  any  rate  the  first  thing 
I  knew  I  had  handed  three  dollars  to 
the  voluble  gypsy  conducting  the  auction 
and  the  bird  was  mine.  It  was  at  this 
moment  of  possession  that  the  incon- 
gruity of  my  purchase  suddenly  fell  up- 
on me.  What  in  the  world  was  I  going 
to  do  with  it?  In  a  few  weeks  I  would 
be  returning  from  Banff,  where  I  had 
been  spending  my  vacation,  to  my  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  and  a  fighting  game  of 
unusual  size — called  "Jap"  if  you  please 
in  token  of  his  prowess — would  hardly 
make  an  eligible  companion  in  my  bache- 
lor quarters.  Considered  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  light  of  a  chicken-stew  he 
was  only  a  mouthful  even  in  his  bigness, 
and  if  strength  and  lasting  powers — for 
the  gypsy  had  illustrated  these — were  any 
indication  of  tenacity,  undoubtedly  a  very 
tough  one.  It  was  all  right  for  the 
Colonel.  Despite  his  three  hundred  thou- 
sand or  so,  which  should  have  placed 
him  above  such  "tomfowlery" — his 
daughter's  word — he  was  a  most  enthu- 
siastic poultryman,  and  had  bought  the 
bunch  of  Spanish  Buffs  to  supplement 
his  hennery  down  in  Michigan.  I  had 
bought  "Jap" — if  I  had  only  known  it — 
to  supplement  my  troubles,  and  stick  his 
irreconcilable   spurs   in  my  suit   for  the 


Colonel's  daughter.  By  way  of  pro- 
logue I  handed  him  over  to  the  stable 
boy  at  the  Royal  where  the  Colonel  and 
I  had  been  fellow  guests — and  on  rather 
friendly  terms — for  more  than  a  month. 

It  was  little  I  thought  of  "Jap"  that 
evening  on  the  river ;  Lydia's  eyes  were 
too  blue,  Lydia's  smile  too  sweet,  Lydia's 
tones  too  musical — to  think  of  anything 
else.  Besides  there  is  a  whole  infinite 
between  a  woman's  sigh  and  a  cock-a- 
doodle-do.  The  moon  was  at  its  best, 
the  hour  was  at  its  best,  the  woman  at 
her  best,  and  I  should  have  been  at  my 
best — but  unfortunately  was  not  far  from 
being  at  my  worst.  Twenty  times  or 
more  I  had  mentally  fingered  the  lassoo 
of  speech  to  try  my  hand  at  the  roping 
of  Lydia's  heart,  and  twenty  times  or 
more  I  had  forborne  the  cast.  So  it  was 
that  Lydia  wondered  at  my  abstraction. 
It  was  not  till  the  boat  was  moored,  and 
we  were  walking  down  the  avenue  of 
maples  toward  the  hotel,  that  inspiration 
did  come  and  I  could  have  spoken  the 
words  so  long  delayed ;  but  unluckily 
at  the  same  moment  also  came  Durands. 
Durands,  I  might  state,  was  in  love  with 
Lydia  too. 

He  pulled  uo  his  pony  and  doffed  his 
hat  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  medieval 
romance. 

"We've  had  an  accident  at  the  hotel 
since  you  left,"  he  said  sauvely.  "One 
of  Colonel  Wright's  pure-bred  roosters — 
the  one  that  matched  his  hens — has  been 
killed  by  a  game  which  got  into  the  pen 
in  some  way,  and  the  Colonel  is  very 
much  put  out  about  it — and  with  reason, 
too,  for  I  believe  the  loss  will  be  hard  to 
make  good." 
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Then  with  a  glance  at  me  which  made 
it  plain  that  he  knew  to  whom  the  game 
belonged  he  drove  off. 

In  the  umbrage  of  this  calamity  my 
inspiration  was  no  more.  What  had  I 
to  hope?  The  Colonel's  daughter  was 
the  Colonel's  daughter,  and  the  killing  of 
a  rooster  of  very  rare  bfeed  would  loom 
from  the  Colonel's  point  of  view  an  out- 
rage not  to  be  easily  overlooked. 

'T  hope,"  I  said,  turning  to  Lydia, 
"your  father  will  not  be  very  angry  about 
this." 

"It  depends  on  the  breed."  she  returned 

smiling;  "if  it's  rare " 

"It  is — ^very — a  Spanish  Buff." 
"Then  papa  will  be  very  angry." 
I  couldn't  help  sighing.    Lydia  glanced 
up  with  laughter  in  her  eyes. 

"Really,"  she  said,  "one  would  think 
vou  owned  the  game." 

"I  do,"  I  responded  with  tragic 
brevity. 

The  ensuing  pause  was  abysmal.  When 
I  ventured  to  next  look  at  Lydia  her 
brow  wore  a  pretty  frown  of  annoyance. 
"I  don't  know  how  you  came  to  buy 
such  a  bird,"  she  reproved  almost 
Colonel-like. 

"It  was  the  last  of  the  batch — your 
father  bought  the  others." 

"And  you  took  pity  on  it,  I  suppose" 
— mockingly. 

"I  always  take  pity  on  birds  in  a  single 
state,"  I  rejoined  meaningly,  "especially 
when  there's  only  one  in  the  family." 

Lydia  arched  her  brows  and  surveyed 
me.  I  think  she  was  still  somewhat 
piqued  at  my  silence  on  the  river. 

"How  glad  I  am,"  she  breathed  fer- 
vently, "that  there  are  two  in  our  family 
• — papa  and  myself." 

"In  that  case  there's  an  emotion  akin 
to  pity."  I  suggested.  But  Lydia  was 
not  to  be  caught  despite  the  red  in  her 
cheeks. 

"That  would  be  sorrow.  I  suppose," 
she  said.  "But  let  me  tell  you  sorrow 
over  papa's  dead  Spaniard  will  not 
answer  the  purpose.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  quarrel" — and  there  was  an  exquisite 
strain  of  entreaty  in  her  voice  that  set 
my  pulses  throbbing — "you  will  keep  out 
of  papa's  sight  till  he  has  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  loss." 


"I  will,"  I  averred,  assuming  her 
hand;  then  finding  her  smiUng  at  me 
quizzically,  and  with  nothing  ready  men- 
tally to  authorise  my  action,  dropped  it 
again. 

"Really,  Mr.  Branscom,"  she  com- 
mented with  arch  seriousness,  "you  are 
acting  strangely  today.  Are  you  feel- 
ing quite  well?" 

"I  have  a  bad  heart." 

"In  that  case  you  should  get  some- 
thing for  it.'' 

"I  am  going  to  try,"  I  returned  signi- 
ficantly. 

'T  pity  you — medicines  as  a  rule  are 
so  distasteful." 

"If  this  particular  medicine  is  as  good 
as  it  looks,"  I  replied,  "I  could  stay  with 
it  for  a  lifetime." 

Alas,  the  secrets  beneath  the  lashes  of  a 
woman's  eyes,  and  the  interruptions  that 
mar  the  course  of  human  opportunity! 
I  waited  in  vain  for  the  former  to  dis- 
close themselves — then,  looking  up, 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  an  ex- 
travagant type  of  the  latter.  We  were 
very  near  the  hotel  and  still  nearer  the 
Colonel. 

How  he  got  there  I  cannot  imagine; 
but  there  he  was  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  a  few  yards  away,  waiting — a 
lean,  soldierly  figure  of  unsoldierly  im- 
patience, his  thin  hand  making  nervous 
havoc  in  his  white  mustache,  his  brows 
drawn  together  in  what  was  nothing  less 
than  a  scowl — and  his  manner  generally 
that  of  a  repressed  thunderstorm. 

"This  is  unfortunate,"  whispered 
Lydia,  "but  please  do  not  quarrel." 

I  had  just  time  to  assure  her  in  this 
respect  when  the  Colonel  spoke. 

"I  have  something  to  show  you,  sir," 
he  hissed  sharply,  "would  you  come  this 
way,  please." 

Of  course  I  went  and  Lydia  went  too ; 
and  when  the  Colonel  stopped  on  another 
part  of  the  grounds,  pointing  with  a 
dramatic  gesture  to  the  carcass  of  his 
murdered  "Buff,"  it  is  needless  to  say 
how  we  both  exclaimed  over  the  matter. 
The  Colonel  was  still  strangely  silent — 
so  long  and  ominously  silent  in  fact  that 
my  sympathy  was  well  out  at  the  elbows 
and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  guilty  con- 
sciousness steal  into  my  manner. 
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"Of  course,"  I  said,  "the  loss,  though 
to  be  regretted,  is  only  temporary ;  you 
will  be  able  to  replace  the  bird  easily 
enough,  I  suppose." 

"Sir,"  returned  the  Colonel  severely, 
"I  have  hunted  for  a  bird  of  that  species 
for  years,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
get  the  pure  breed  till  now.  The  hens 
are  useless  without  the  male ;  the  other 
rooster  is,  as  you  know,  a  Langshan.  If 
it  had  been  it  instead  of  this  one  I  could 
have,   overlooked,    the.   matter.     As.    it 


is- 


His  utterance  became  choked,  but 
there  was  volumes  in  his  look.  In  the 
glare  of  it  dissimulation  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  anticipation  too  painful  to 
dally  with — so  I  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns. 

"In  that  case,"  I  said,  "it  is  very  un- 
fortunate certainly,"  then  tentatively — "It 
was  a  dog  did  it,  I  suppose." 

Lydia  on  the  other  side  of  me  actu- 
ally tittered. 

"A  dog! — a  dog,  did  you  say,  sir!" — 
the  Colonel's  voice  was  hoarse  with  re- 
pressed rage,  and  he  took  a  couple  of 
quick  steps  toward  me,  his  hand  out- 
stretched menacingly — "The  dog  that 
did  this,  sir,  was  that  infernal  game  you 
were  cussed  enough  to  buy  this  after- 
noon— for  no  other  reason  that  I  can  see 
than  the  prosecution  of  others." 

"But  I  left  it  in  charge  of  the  stable 
boy,"  I  stammered. 

"Certaintly  you  did,"  foamed  the  Col- 
onel ;  "you  left  it  in  charge  of  an  idiot — 
a  fool — and  the  fool-idiot  put  it  along 
with  my  hens.  If  you  had  known  what 
you  were  doing,  sir,  and  never  have 
bought  it  this  thing  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened." 

"Nor  if  you  had  not  bought  yours,"  I 
was  tempted  to  reply. 

The  Colonel  choked  for  an  instant  at 
the  audacity  of  the  retort,  and  then — 
instead  of  the  torrent  of  words  I  ex- 
pected— drew  himself  together  with  a 
manner  of  infinite  superiority,  that  made 
me  suddenly  regret  my  unfortunate  re- 
mark. 

"Come  Lydia,"  he  said  with  icy  aus- 
terity, "we  will  leave  this  gentleman" — 
stressfully — "to  glory  over  my  loss,  and 
consider  other  depredations  of  a  similar 


kind.  In  the  future,  however,  you  will 
remember  that  only  my  friends  can  be 
yours." 

Ah!  that  was  the  vital  point.  The  Col- 
onel had  touched  the  very  button  of  my 
being  and  was  evidently  aware  of  it. 

"Sir,"  I  supplicated,  turning  quickly 
about,  "you,  yourself,  cannot  regret  this 
thing  more  than  I  do ;  you  are  very  un- 
just with  me.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  ex- 
aggerate my  part  in  the  matter — I  am 
willing  to  reimburse  you  to  any  extent." 

"Exaggerate !"  The  Colonel  glared  at 
me,  and  his  hand  went  to  the  place  where 
he  had  worn  his  sword  in  days  of  ser- 
vice. "Sir,  you  will  please  understand 
that  I  have  ney«r  been  notorious  as  a 
liar.     Come  Lydia." 

And  Lydia  went ;  while  I  stood  gazing 
abstractedly  after  them — then  turned 
miserably  to  the  dead  Bufif,  and  worse 
still — dead  hopes  ! 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  stable 
boy  presented  himself  with  the  glib  in- 
telligence of  having  rescued  the  game 
from  the  Colonel's  wrath  and  secured  it 
safely  in  the  stable,  and  the  interruption 
was  an  anodyne  to  my  tortured  feelings. 
I  cuflfed  his  ears  soundly,  and  then  con- 
sidered the  further  relief  to  myself  of 
wringing  the  neck  of  the  blood-thirsty 
"Jap,"  the  author  of  my  misfortunes.  I 
even  visited  him  for  the  purpose ;  but 
instead  of  the  crest-fallen  state  he  should 
have  presented  under  the  circumstances 
— and  with  which  I  might  have  carried 
out  my  revenge — he  appeared  so  jubil- 
ant over  his  feat,  and  uttered  such  a 
rollicking  cock-a-doodle-do  on  beholding 
me,  that  I  simply  had  to  plug  my  ears 
with  my  fingers  and  fly  for  fear  of  in- 
fection. 

I  met  Lydia  at  the  breakfast  table  next 
morning.  The  Colonel,  she  informed  me, 
with  an  enigmatical  drooping  of  her  eye- 
lids, was  out  feeding  his  hens. 

"I  hope,"  I  said  earnestly,  "he  has 
quite  forgiven  me  for  that  little  accident 
last  night." 

"If  we  could  always  realise  our  hopes," 
she  returned  periphrastically,  "life  would 
be  diflferent,  wouldn't  it?" 

"So  dififerent !"  I  sighed,  "and  I  would 
not  have  to  go  far  to  realise  mine." 

"How  luckv!     I  wish  I  could  sav  as 
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much — then  you  are  confident  of  winning 
papa  over  again?  I  thought  may  be  I 
would  have  to  help  you." 

"I  am  not  very  confident  of  anything," 
I  rejoined,  "I  was  only  wondering  if  I 
could  win  over  somebody  else." 

"Oh,  well,  if  papa  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference with  you,  of  course,  I  needn't 
care." 

"Ah,  if  you  did,"  I  said,  "all  other 
things  would  be  matters  of  indifference — 
as  it  is " 

"Then  you  do  not  wish  my  advice?" 

"Very  much — if  you  cannot  give  me 
something  better." 

"Than  my  advice ! — there  is  nothing 
better" — with  incredulous  brows. 

"I  have  always  been  taught  the  heart 
was  better  than  the  brain." 

"Really,  Mr.  Brancom,  you  must  have 
been  brought  up  on  Byron;  I  am  sorry 
for  you — passion  is  so  verv,  very  out- 
of-date." 

"Then  give  me  your  advice  and  call 
me  Charlie." 

"So  be  it.  Ch — ar — lie.  Get  papa  an- 
other Buff." 

"Impossible — I  offered  Bill,  the  stable 
boy,  ten  dollars  and  he  shook  his  head." 

Lydia  became  thoughtful.  "That  is 
unfortunate."  she  said,  "but  I  was  think- 
ing if  you  would  order  up  a  nice  birth- 
day table  in  papa's  honor — not  too  rich, 
you  know,  but  wholesome,  and  with  a 
foreign  sprinkling— in  names  at  least— 
for  papa  has  a  tendency  to  exotics  in 
things  gastronomic — it  might  have  good 
effect.  His  birthday  is  next  Friday,  and 
you  could  send  him  a  nicelv-word'ed  in- 
vitation. I  will  see  that  he  does  not 
make  other  engagements." 

"But  would  he  accept?" 

"I  think  I  could  persuade  him  if  you 
can  make  your  note  sufficiently  luring. 
He  was  made  a  Colonel  on  the  same  day, 
you  know,  for  making  a  capture  of  two 
hundred  Spaniards,  and  you  could  set 
that  down  as  the  basis  of  vour  action, 
making  reference  to  the  esprit  de  corps 
which  should  exist  among  those  who  had 
served  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  You 
were  in  the  war.  were  vou  not? — only  a 
bugle  boy!— well,  that  doesn't  matter 
And  you  might  also  allude— for  papa  is 
great  on  Americanism— to  it  being  a  pre- 


dominant characteristic  of  the  American 
mind  to  overlook  personal  animosities  in 
the  spirit  of  great  issues  and  the  vaster 
responsibilities  of  brotherhood.  There, 
isn't  that  pretty  well  worded?" 

"Excellent!"  I  exclaimed;  "Lydia, 
you're  a  brick."  , 

"Really! — a  golden  one  or  the  kind  of 
which  houses  are  made?" 

"A  golden  one,  but  not  bogus, — and 
vou  would  be  the  making  of  any  man's 
house  too." 

"If  winds  were  as  strong  as  sugges- 
tions the  house  would  not  be  likely  to 
stand  long." 

"The  suggestions  are  the  fault  of  your 
eyes." 

"Is  that  all?"  she  asked,  rising  with  a 
smile  of  piquant  mockery. 

"No — of  your  hair  too — your  smile — 
your  form — the  whole  of  you  in  fact." 

"Then  the  whole  of  me  is  at  fault ;  I 
will  make  an  attempt  at  correction  this 
afternoon." 

"It  is  a  faultless  fault — but  what  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

"Going  riding  with  Mr.  Durands." 

"But,"  I  stammered,  "you  promised 
yesterday  to  go  rowing  with  me." 

"Under  the  present  circumstances,  it's 
utterly  impossible.  Besides,  did  you  not 
find  it  a  little  dull  on  the  river  yester- 
day?" 

"Dull !"  I  ejaculated.  • 

"Ah.  I  thought  you  did.  Well,  Mr. 
Durands,  they  tell  me,  studied  conversa- 
tion for  three  years  at  a  school  in  New 
York." 

"Lydia,"  I  expostulated,  getting  on  my 
feet,  "I  surely  haven't  got  to  wait  till 
Friday  and  see  you  with  that  man." 

"Oh,  no.  not  necessarily.  If  Mr. 
Durands  should  become  dull,  too,  there 
is  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Langley,  and  others. 
You  need  not  fear  that  I  will  be  a  bit 
lonesome." 

"Lydia "  I  began —  But  Lydia  with 

a  merry  sparkle  of  eyes  was  gone. 

The  time  was  very  slow  in  going 
around,  perhaps,  because  Lydia  was  go- 
ing with  Durands.  But  Friday  came  at 
last,  and  with  it  the  Colonel  in  response 
to  my  diplomatically  worded  invitation 
— in  which  I  had  been  careful  to  inti- 
mate that  I  thought  it  possible  to  replace 
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the  dead  Buff.  In  real  truth,  however, 
I  had  httle  hope  of  doing  so,  but  any 
sort  of  lie  was  better  than  seeing  Lydia 
smile  on  Durands. 

The  Colonel  was  somewhat  glacial  on 
his  first  appearance,  but  the  presentation 
of  a  handsome  portfolio  of  the  famous 
generals  of  the  world  with  a  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  of  himself — done  for  me  by 
a  friend  artist — as  frontispiece  melted 
him  appreciably ;  and  by  the  time  we  had 
finished  the  third  course,  through  the 
aid  of  sherry  and  muscatel,  he  had 
thawed  to  old-time  intimacy,  and  with 
his  pleasant  flow  of  military  anecdotes 
was  like  a  brook  in  Maytime — admitting 
of  course  a  soldier's  dignity. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said  with  warmth,  "the 
army  is  the  greatest  of  all  trainings  to 
fit  a  man  for  life.  Your  universities, 
your  colleges,  and  other  hotbeds  of  snob- 
bery are  mere  farcical  fatuities  beside  it. 
In  the  army,  sir,  you  are  taught — and 
taught  by  being  in  touch  with  actualities 
— all  the  great  principles  that  go  to  give 
one  the  proper  grasp  of  life — the  depend- 
ence of  combination,  the  independence  of 
personal  responsibility ;  you  are  instilled 
with  respect,  with  loyalty,  with  the  high 
ideals  that  tend  to  human  utility,  with 
honor  to  guide  your  ambition.  And  where 
else  do  we  find  such  a  thing?  Not  in 
business  life — it  has  become  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  loaded  dice  and  licensed  tricksters 
with  the  millstone  of  the  mighty  mil- 
lions above.  No,  sir,  military  service 
alone  is  the  one  essentiality  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  good  citizen,  physically 
and  mentally,  and  if  I  were  a  represent- 
ative of  the  people  of  this  country,  sir, 
I  would  do  my  best  to  enact  a  law  com- 
pelling all  male  adults  to  a  term  in  the 
militia  or  navy.  You,  yourself,  have 
served  I  believe." 

"I  have,"  I  returned,  endeavoring  to 
look  modest. 

"And  I  dare  say  you  would  not  part 
with  your  experience  for  a  good  deal?" 

"Not  for  the  business  training  of  a 
Carnegie   or  Vanderbilt." 

"There  it  is,  you  see,"  exclaimed  the 
Colonel.  "It  is  frequently  the  habit  of 
man  to  dislike  what  he  has  not  yet  tasted 
— going  wholly  as  he  nearly  always  does 
by  externalities.     If  we  were  to  judge 


that  wine,  sir,  by  the  cobwebs  which 
were  on  the  bottle  it  would  be  a  poor 
thing ;  and  military  life  is  very  much  the 
same — it  shows  bad  from  the  outside,  but 
touch  the  heart  of  it  and  you  love  it  for- 
ever." 

"That  is  true,"  I  responded,  "and  yet 
its  abstraction  has  not  a  narrowing  in- 
fluence. "You,  yourself,  sir,  de.spite 
your  military  career  are,  I  think,  a  man 
of  decided  agricultural  tastes." 

"I  am  glad  to  say  so."  replied  the 
Colonel  proudly.  "I  consider  a  liking  for 
such  pursuits  next  thing  to  a  liking  for 
God.  I  have  the  finest  farm,  sir,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  the  most  replete 
hennery  in  the  United  States." 

"^  ivs  pware  of  the  latter  fact."  I  said, 
"and  am  very  sorry  that  I  should  have 
been  the  cause — though  indirectly — of  a 
slight,  yet  appreciable,  loss  to  you  in  the 
respect.     On  occasions  like  this " 

But  the  Colonel  held  up  his  hand 
grandly.  "Not  another  word,"  he  com- 
manded. "I  have  your  assurance  that 
you  can  make  the  thing  good  ;  and  your 
action  in  killing  the  game — which,  I  am 
forced  to  admit,  was  a  very  excellent, 
even  rare,  bird  of  its  kind — is  sufficient 
proof  of  your  feelings  in  the  matter." 

"Killing  the  game — !  Oh,  yes,  of 
course,"  I  stammered,  " — who  told  vou 
that?" 

"Lydia." 

"Oh,  I  thought  she  did  not  know,"  I 
explained,  recovering  myself  with  a 
quick  determination  of  wringing  the  neck 
of  my  ferocious  purchase  immediately  on 
getting  rid  of  the  Colonel.  Then,  lest  a 
pause  should  give  my  companion  time 
for  suspicion  and  awkward  questions, 
and  with  the  feeling  of  being  master  of 
the  situation  upon  me.  I  thought  it  fit  to 
launch  into  a  little  self-glory  on  the 
strength  of  my  intentions. 

"Yes,"  I  declared  pompously,  "I  be- 
lieve in  justice,  absolute  justice — an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  I 
have  always  made  it  a  practice  in  my  own 
life,  and  it  is  only  in  mv  rights  against 
ofi-.A,-c;  thqt  T  re-'ognize  the  principle  of 
charity — never  in  regard  to  myself.  In 
case  of  my  murdering  a  man,  sir,  I 
would  ask  nothing  better  than  being 
hanged — in  fact  I  would  insist  up  it.  My 
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game  killed  your  Buff,  and  in  turn  I 
wrung  the  neck  of  my  game.  There  is 
a  proper  adjustment  for  you.  It  only 
remains  now  to  substitute  your  loss.  To 
have  kept  the  game  a  further  menace  to 
you  would  have  been  utterly  out  of  the 
question." 

"Yet  you  might  have  sold  it,"  sug- 
gested the  Colonel  considerately. 

"Sold  it!"  I  exclaimed  with  depreca- 
tion. "My  dear  sir,  the  very  fact  of  it 
having  caused  me  the  loss  of  your  good- 
will, though  but  for  a  time,  would  have 
been  enough  to  make  the  money  eat  a 
hole  in  my  pocket." 

The  Colonel  stretched  his  hand  across 
the  table.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  gen- 
tleman all  the  way  through — and  my 
friend." 

"Let  us  drink  to  that  friendship,"  I 
said,  rising  and  pouring  the  two  wine 
glasses. 

The  Colonel  rose  too.  "With  pleas- 
ure." he  averred. 

Then,  in  the  pause  before  making  the 
toasts,  while  we  stood  wine  in  hand,  look- 
ing each  other  in  the  face  with  the  glow 
of  brotherhood  in  our  eyes,  the  door  was 
suddenly  flung  open  and  the  stable  boy 
presented  himself  with  flurried  manner 
and  white  face. 

He  didn't  wait :  no,  not  even  for  an 
instant — if  he  had  the  heart-to-heart  dip 
with  the  Colonel  would  have  been  taken 
and  all  might  have  been  well — but  the 
moment  he  saw  me  called  out  hoarsely: 

"I  say,  Mr.  Branscom,  come  quick! 
The  game  got  out  and  is  killin'  another 
of  the  Colonel's  roosters.  Hurrv  up,  for 
it's  the  dyin'  act  with  the  Langshan." 

The  colonel  wheeled  like  a  flash,  stood 
staring  for  an  instant  in  consternation 
at  the  open  door  and  the  disappearing 
stable  boy.  then  turned  to  me  in  a  white 
heat. 

"L) you,  anyway."  he  ejaculated ; 

and  the  next  instant  had  gone  in  a  man- 
ner remarkable  for  a  man  of  his  years. 

I  sank  in  my  chair  powerless.  It  was 
the  stable  boy  who  roused  me  five 
minutes  later. 

"I  saved  him,"  he  said  glibly. 

"The  Langshan  ?"  I  asked  eagerly,  get- 
ting a  grip  on  mvself. 

"No,   'Jap,'    from    the    Colonel.     The 


other's  takin'  his  departure  with  the  Col- 
onel at  his  bedside." 

"Get  out  of  here  quick,"  I  foamed; 
"I  might  murder  you."  Then  as  he 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  room :  "Fif- 
ty dollars  mind  if  you  get  me  two  birds 
like  the  ones  killed." 

But  he  only  shook  his  head  hopelessly, 
and  disappeared  with  an  impish  smile. 

For  a  week  I  met  the  Colonel  repeated- 
ly, and  for  a  week  the  Colonel  was  total- 
ly oblivious  of  my  "Good  morning,"  or 
my  "Good  afternoon,  sir."  It  looked  so 
very  bad  inded  that  I  at  length  felt  the 
necessity  of  consulting  Lydia.  I  had 
seen  so  little  of  her  lately  owing  to  the 
marked  quality  of  Durands'  attentions — 
to  say  nothing  of  Langley,  who  was  also 
in  the  rale,  now  that  I  was  out  of  it — 
that  a  tete-a-tete  with  her  was  in  itself 
rather  refreshing.  She  only  expressed 
her  sympathy,  however,  with  a  decided 
emphasis  on  one  point. 

"You  have  killed  the  game,  I  sup- 
pose?" she  said. 

"Hem  ! — no, — not  yet,"  I  made  slow 
reply. 

"That  doesn't  look  very  regretful,  does 
it?" 

"Perhaps  not,  but  what  good  would  it 
do  now.  I  told  your  father  I  had  wrung 
its  neck  before  to  corroborate  your  story." 

"I  fancied  you  had — you  should  have, 
you  know.  Anyway,  you  could  show  it 
to  him  with  its  neck  wrung  this  time, 
and  with  two  birds  to  duplicate  the  dead 
ones  it  might  be  effective." 

"That  is  impossible,"  I  returned.  "The 
gypsy  from  whom  they  were  bought  has 
completely  disappeared,  and  the  country 
grows  nothing  but  leghorns  and  min- 
orcas." 

"It  wouldn't  do  any  harm  in  any  case." 

"Except  to  the  game — I  suppose."  I 
don't  know  how  the  solicitude  got  into 
mv  tone,  buf  it  did,  and  Lydia  arched 
her  brows  and  looked  at  me. 

"Of  course,"  she  said  proudly,  "if  you 
trink  more  of  a  mere  game — than — than" 
— flushing  delightfully — "papa's  good- 
will, it's  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me." 

She  had  risen  to  go  but  I  detained 
her. 

"You  are  at  an  utter  loss,"  I  explained 
hastily ;  "I  value  the  Colonel's  good-will 
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^ery  much,  indeed,  and  that  of  somebody 
else  more  than  all  the  games,  hens,  chic- 
kens, and  incubators  in  the  United  States, 
l)ut  just  imagine  my  feelings — I  never 
wrung  the  neck  of  a  chicken,  or  chopped 
one's  head  off  in  my  life." 

"You  could  shoot  it,"  she  said. 

"I  never  thought  of  that." 

"Then  papa  did.  He  vowed  he  would 
do  it  on  sight,  and  it  would  look  better 
on  your  part  to  relieve  him  of  the  duty." 

'T  would  have  thought  he  would  pre- 
fer a  slower  death  for  it,"  I  rejoined, 
"but  depend  on  me — I'll  be  game !" 

Game  I  was  not,  however,  while  the 
game  still  was.  I  could  no  more  bring 
myself  to  kill  that  bird  than  I  could  con- 
sider the  taking  of  my  own  life  to  re- 
lieve myself  of  the  duty.  It  was  not 
that  I  had  no  desire  to  do  so ;  remem- 
l)ering  it  was  Lydia's  own  suggestion  and 
seeing  her  with  Durands — more  intimate 
than  ever — gave  me  worlds  of  that.  But 
as  often  as  I  went  with  bloody  inten- 
tions to  the  stable  where  the  game  was 
confined — and  the  occasions  were  not 
few — I  as  often  returned,  the  purpose 
unaccomplished,  conquered  by  its  strut, 
its  assurance — out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  size,  the  infernal  cock-a-dood'le-do 
"with  which  it  never  failed  to  hail  my 
coming.  Talk  of  your  Pa — ! — the  per- 
sonality of  that  bird  was  in  a  class  by 
itself.  Again  and  again,  moved  by 
vengeance  by  Durands'  infatuation  and 
Pydia's  tolerance  of  it,  I  would  return 
to  the  task  only  to  turn  again  and  again 
away  from  it, — crowed  and  strutted  out 
of  face,  as  it  were, — until  at  length  it 
almost  became  a  case  of  Lydia  or  the 
game ;  and  even  then  I  was  powerless. 
If  the  bird  had  been  capable  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  or  even  dejection — 
the  slightest  drooping  of  its  comb,  its 
tail  feathers— I  would  have  been  capable 
of  its  destruction,  but  to  cut  it  off  in 
its  habitual  and  apparently  everlasting 
state  of  self-glory  would  have  been  to 
make  it  a  martyr. 

In  my  desire  to  kill  the  bird  and  my 
inabilitv  to  do  so,  I  was  becoming  so 
despondent  that  something  dire  might 
have  resulted,  had  not  the  stable  boy  one 
morning  about  a  week  after  my  conver- 
sation with  Lydia  brought  me  a  tale  about 


one  of  the  Colonel's  best  hens  having 
been  killed  that  night  by  a  weasel.  The 
Colonel,  he  said,  was  in  an  awful  rage 
about  it  and  had  vowed  to  set  a  dozen 
traps  around  his  pen — the  one  end  of  a 
dilapidated  driving-house  at  the  farther 
side  of  the  grounds— to  catch  the  thief 
if  he  should  come  again. 

Here,  at  last,  was  a  way  to  the  end 
of  'Jap' ;  why  not  let  him  out  that  night 
and  the  weasel  would  get  him.  If  not 
the  Colonel  would  in  the  morning,  and 
his  death  at  the  Colonel's  hands — despite 
Lydia's  opinion — was  no  longer  distaste- 
ful to  me.  I  had  suffered  too  much — 
far  too  much — and  being  hopeless  was 
not  a  little  angry  with  Lydia  herself.  For 
a  week  she  had  vouchsafed  me  nothing 
more  than  mere  salutations,  and  I  felt 
that  notwithstanding  parental  objections 
she  might  have  given  me  opportunity  for 
an  occasional  tete-a-tete.  It  was  Dur- 
ands— Durands — Durands  eternally,  till  I 
fancied  at  last  it  had  been  Durands  al- 
ways and  that  she  had  been  only  playing 
me.  After  all  if  the  Colonel  got  back  at 
"Jap"  might  it  not  have  good  effect  in 
allaying  his  feelings  against  me.  Sure- 
ly !  So  when  the  kindly  night  had  de- 
scended and  the  stars  were  all  out  looking 
at  me  with  Lydia's  eyes  I  closed  the 
stable  door  softly  and  set  "J^P"  down  to 
strut  out — swashbuckler  that  he  was — to 
his  fate  and  the  weasel. 

I  slept  late  the  next  morning,  but  after 
breakfast  found  the  Colonel  and  Lydia 
on  the  verandah,  and  sank  into  a  seat 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  doorway. 

"A  pleasant  morning,"  I  said.  But 
Lydia  only  made  reply.  Then  I  became 
engrossed  in  my  magazine  and  the  Col- 
onel in  his  paper,  having  shifted  his  chair 
so  that  his  back  was  toward  me. 

I  had  only  succeeded  in  settling  down 
from  self-consciousness  to  a  perusal  of 
my  story,  however,  when  the  morning  si- 
lence was  suddenly  broken  by  the  loud 
and  triumphant — ah,  familiarly  triumph- 
ant ! — crowing  of  a  cock.  No,  I  could 
not,  I  would  not  believe  it  was  "Jap." 
That  was  too  utterly  against  the  religion 
of  hope.  He  must  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  weasel  hours  before.  The  Colonel 
had  probably  been  making  recent  addi- 
tions of  the  male  gender  to  his  stock  of 
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hens,  and  the  sound  certainly  came  from 
the  direction  of  his  hen-pen.  Ah,  how 
admirable  a  thing-  it  is  to  be  able  to  adopt 
a  conviction,  but  how  brain-racking  to 
have  it  rudely  shaken !  I  had  only  again 
settled  down  to  my  magazine — or  rather 
to  keeping  a  furtive  eye  on  the  Colonel, 
who  had  also  started,  cocking  his  ear  as 
it  were — when — "never,  clear,  deadlier 
than  before" — and  tenfold  "Jappish," 
once  more  that  terrible  cockcrow  smote 
the  air — then  again  and  again. 

The  Colonel  waited  no  longer.  He 
grabbed  his  cane,  and  without  replying 
to  Lydia's  question  as  to  where  he  was 
going,  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound. 

I  rose  leisurely  like  a  man  to  whom 
nothing  is  left  but  to  meet  his  fate  with 
nonchalance.  Lydia  on  the  other  hand 
was  somewhat  excited. 

"What  is  wrong  now?"  she  asked. 
"Oh.  nothing,"  I  said,  "only  the  game 
is  out  once  more." 

"The  game ! — but  I  thought  you  pro- 
mised me,  sir,  to  put  an  end  to  it" — 
with  hauteur. 

"Come  along,"  I  returned  soothingly, 
making  my  way  down  the  steps,  "and 
you  will  see  the  end  of  it  now." 

She  followed  me,  but  apparently  with 
the  intention  of  expressing  herself. 

"If  I  had  known  you  were  not  a  man 
of  your  word,"  she  said,  "I  would  not 
have  acted  as  I  did.  and  bothered  getting 
— but  never  mind,  it's  no  matter  now." 
"If  I  thought  the  knowledge  would 
have  had  any  eff'ect  in  changing  vour  ac- 
tion with  Durands,"  T  retorted,  "'l  would 
have  let  you  know  sooner." 
^  "I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  dare  to  in- 
sinuate anvthing  wrong  iij  mv  conduct 
with  Mr.  Durands?" 

"No,"^  I  admitted  brusquely,  "the 
trouble  is,  I  guess,  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  me." 

"T  should  think  so" — scathingly — 
"breaking  a  sacred  promise,  and  then  be- 
ing so  careless  as  to  allow  the  game  to 
break  out  after  all  the  trouble  it  caused 
before." 

"I  wasn't  careless— I  let  it  out  on  pur- 
pose." 

||Let  it  out  on  purpose !"  gasped  Lydia 
"Yes,  so  the     weasel     would     get  it 


didn't  I  tell  you   I  had  never  killed  a 
chicken  in  my  life." 

"Well  of  all  weakness — !"  she  began; 
then  gazed  at  me  contemptively  without 
being  able  to  further  express  herself. 

"The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Dumb  Animals  would  call  it 
chivalry,  I  believe." 

"Chivalry! — really,  you  have  a  stiong 
feeling  for — hens !" 

"Perhaps,  but  a  far  stronger  one  for 
another  bird."  I  was  looking  desperate- 
ly in  her  eyes,  but  she  was  an  adept  at 
fencing. 

"That  would  be  your  own  kind.  I  sup- 
pose— a  jay,"  she  retorted.  Then  see- 
ing I  was  about  to  continue  the  subject: 
"Anyway  papa  is  bound  to  kill  the  game,, 
and  I  know  you  and  he  will  have  an  aw- 
ful quarrel.     I  do  hate  scenes." 

"If  your  love  is  as  easily  moved  a& 
your  hate,"  I  made  reply,  "I  will  pro- 
mise to  let  him  tear  it  feather  by  feather."' 
But  rounding  the  corner  of  the  driving- 
house  where  the  Colonel  kept  his  hens 
at  this  juncture  we  came  suddenly  upon 
a  scene  so  strange,  so  unexpected,  that  I 
stopped  short  and  rubbed  mv  eyes  in  iii- 
credulous  bewilderment,  while  Lvdia  ex- 
pressed herself  in  a  faint,  "Well!" 

There  with  his  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
a  smile  upon  his  face,  was  the  Colonel ; 
and  there  before  him — as  much  alive  as 
ever  he  was,  and  strutting  himself  out  of 
all  conscience,  his  head  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that,  and  all  apparently  for  the 
benefit  of  his  companion — was  "Jap."  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  senses,  and 
imagined  for  an  instant  that  the  Colonel 
— as  I.  myself,  had  been — was  a  victim 
to  the  bird's  hypnotic  eye  and  magnetic 
personality.  Then  suddenly  I  found  the 
key  to  the  situation.  It  lay  between — 
the  dead  weasel !  a  small  one !  The  Col- 
onel apparently  in  his  jubilance  over  kill- 
ing the  animal  had  forgotten  the  game. 
Lest  he  should  remember  I  hurried  up 
and  caught  his  hand. 

"Sir."  I  exclaimed,  "allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you — an  excellent  shot — you 
shot  it  did  you  not?" 

The  Colonel's  smile  was  very  dry,  there 
was  even  a  glint  of  it  in  his  eyes. 

"The  honor,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
"Jap,"  "belongs  to  the  game." 


JAP. 
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"Never!"  I  ejaculated. 

"Yes,"  affirmed  the  Colonel,  "just  gave 
it  the  coup  de  grace  as  I  arrived."  Then 
setting  down  his  stick  with  emphasis : 
"Hang  it  all,  sir,  it's  about  as  good  a 
sample  of  'clean  grit'  as  I  ever  saw,  and 
on  the  face  of  it  I  have  a  half  notion  to 
blot  out  an  old  score  against  the  little 
"blackguard." 

I  was  still  too  astonished  to  speak,  but 
Lydia  was  quick  to  seize  the  psychologic- 
ality  of  the  moment  with  another  sur- 
prise. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  "Mr.  Branscom  was 
just  telling  me  he  had  been  successful  in 
getting  another  Spanish  Buff  and  Lang- 
shan  for  you  to  replace  the  ones  killed, 
and  that  he  had  confined  them  in  this 
old  granary  here.  I  suppose  you  would 
not  mind  letting  us  see  them,  Mr.  Brans- 
com ?" — and  her  hand  was  already  on  the 
latch  of  the  granary  door. 

It  was  well  for  me  my  silence  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  Colonel  hur- 
ried over  at  once  to  his  daughter's  side 
without  looking  in  my  direction,  for  my 
mouth,  I  fear,  was  wide  open  and  my 
€yes  inclined  to  bulge.  But  a  backward 
glance  from  Lydia  brought  me  partially 
to  myself,  and  the  next  minute  I  had 
joined  them. 

The  Colonel  had  already  the  two  birds 
in  his  hands  examininsf  them.    When  he 


set  them  down  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  sat- 
isfaction and  he  turned  to  me. 

"Sir,"  he  said  warmly,  "I  don't  know 
where  you  got  them,  but  they're  every 
whit  as  good  as  the  other  ones,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  trouble  in  the  mat- 
ter. Hem ! — I  fear  I  may  have  been  a 
little  harsh  with  you,  sir,  but  you  will 
accept  the  apology  of  an  old  soldier." 

I  took  his  proffered  hand  with  avidity. 
"With  pleasure,  sir,"  I  said.  "And  you 
would  do  me  a  further  honor  by  taking 
the  game  as  a  sort  of  interest  to  your 
loss." 

Despite  the  happy  outcome  of  the  af- 
fair I  had  little  faith  in  my  brave  "Jap" 
and  was  bound  to  be  rid  of  him  then  and 
forever. 

"The  game !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel 
delighted.     "But  this  is  too  much,  sir." 

"Not  at  all — the'  brave  to  the  brave, 
you  know ;  only  be  careful  of  him,  sir, 
for,  like  yourself,  he's  a  natural-born 
fighter." 

But  the  Colonel  only  beamed  over  the 
responsibility. 

The  mystery  to  me — for  even  now  as 
Mrs.  Branscom  she  absolutely  refuses  to 
make  it  known — is  how  Lydia  came  by 
those  two  birds.  It  was  enough  at  the 
time,  however,  to  know  that  she  went 
to  the  trouble  of  getting  them. 


TRUE    LOVE. 


True  love  is  born  of  pain, 

And  bringeth  forth  sweet  pain  again. 

Sweet  love!    sweet  pain! 

O  bitter  love!     O  bitter,  bitter  pain! 

Alas,  'twere  all  in  vain 

To  part  them — time  must  prove 

That  death  may  vanquish  love, 

And  slay  her  with  his  dart, 

Ere  pain  and  lovers  part. 

— Annie  C.  Dalton. 
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By  W.  Oliphant  Bell. 


RIGHT    across    the    harbor    from 
X'ancouver     and     separated     by 
about  two  miles  of  land-locked 
water,    lies   the    north    shore   of 
Burrard  Inlet,  famous  throughout  Cana- 
da and  the  shipping  world  as  the  great 


dians,  the  younger  generation  of  whom 
today  are  more  concerned  with  civilised 
ideals  than  with  the  occupation  of  their 
forefathers,  forerunners  as  they  were  of 
the  present  great  fishing  industry. 

This  North  shore  of  Burrard  Inlet  in 
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We  Stern  outlet  of  the  mighty  Dominion. 
Only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  these 
waters  were  virtually  unknown,  save  for 
the  recorded  experiences  of  a  few  ad- 
venturous sjMrits  who  preceded  the  iron 
horse.  Truly  an  occasional  trader  made 
the  port  in  the  interests  of  the  small 
lumber  mills  which  had  carved  the  initial 
slices  from  the  great  forest  bonanza,  but 
the  daily  frequenters  of  the  waters  were 
the   primitive   canoes   of   the    Coast    In- 


reality  dominates  the  entire  situation 
from  a  geographical  standpoint.  The 
South  shore  for  several  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  forms  the  penin- 
sula upon  which  the  City  of  V^ancouver 
is  built,  the  other  side  of  which  is 
skirted  by  the  Fraser  River,  famous  as 
the  great  Coast  waterway,  alternately 
gold-disintegrator  and  placer-former, 
alluvial  soil  depositor  and  farm-fertiliser 
and    finally     spawning    ground    for   the 
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world-renowned  salmon,  "the  fish  that 
made  the  Province  famous."  Why  the 
aforesaid  South  shore  should  have  been 
selected  for  the  site  of  the  proud  city 
which  is  now  reared  thereon  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  In  all  enterprises  in  unex- 
plored,  or   at  all   events   new   countries, 


in  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  new  and  rival  city — one  day 
to  perhaps  divide  honors  with  Van- 
couver itself  in  expanding  the  trade  of 
the  port. 

North  Vancouver  was  the  name  first 
applied  to  a  large  and  unwieldy  munici-^ 


Mayor  A.  E.  Kealy. 


mistakes  are  made,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  present  instance  the 
selection  was  open  to  cjuestion.  How- 
ever, it  was  reserved  for  a  later  day  to 
witness  the  utilisation  of  the  great  re- 
sources and  unique  situation  of  North 
Vancouver,  which  culminated  only  with- 


pality  about  eighteen  miles  long  by  about 
nine  miles  in  breadth.  The  people  of 
Vancouver  for  many  years  looked  at  it 
from  across  the  water,  but  it  was  re- 
served for  some  enterprising  campers  in 
search  of  new  sensations  to  discover  the 
charms  and  possibilities  of  the  opposite 
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shore.     As   these   became   better   appre-  central     and    accessible    portion   of   the 

ciated    a    tendency    to    settle    there    was  municipality  at  the  time,  was  placed  on 

evinced  and  so  it  happened  that  from  a  the  market.     Investors  immediately  took 

campincr   ground    on   the    foreshore    the  hold  and   in  a  short  time  residences  of 


Alderman   Irwin's    Residence. 


nucleus  of  a  settlement  was  formed.  For 
several  years  these  pioneers  struggled 
with  nature,  firmly  convinced  that  one 
day  people  would  flock  across  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  ideal 


all  kinds  from  the  mansion  to  the 
humble  shack  commenced  to  make  their 
appearance,  while  values  which  were  ri- 
diculously low  in  the  first  instance  soon 
advanced     as     the     demand     increased. 


A  July  Celebration. 


residential  locality.  Their  faith  was  des- 
tined soon  to  be  rewarded,  for  "about 
four  years  ago  the  Lonsdale  Estate,  held 
by   absentees   and   comprising   the   most 


Since  that  date  progress  has  been  steady 
and  uninterrupted  and  the  spectacle  wit- 
nessed on  Dominion  Day  when  the  offi- 
cial incorporation  of  the  city  was  cele- 
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brated  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  local 
population  added  to  some  15,000  resi- 
dents of  Vancouver,  who  participated  in 
the  festivities,  is  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  popularity  of  this  latest  addition  to 
the  roll  of  British  Columbia  cities. 

A  visit  to  the  North  side  is  one  of 
the  first  trips  taken  by  the  new  arrival 
in  Vancouver.     As  the  train  steams  in 


Capilano   Canyon. 

round  the  shore  from  its  long-  transcon- 
tinental journey  the  expectant  eye  is 
instinctively  turned  across  the  bay.  There 
across  the  sun-kissed  wavelets  is  seen  the 
outline  of  a  city  in  creation  and  involun- 
tarily one  asks  the  question,  "What  place 
is  that?"  The  first  impression  begets 
the  desire  for  further  investigation.  The 
ferry  starts  from  the  center  of  the  city 
and  at  present  consists  of  two  regular 
steamers,  one  of  which  is  capable  of 
carrying  about  1,000  passengers.  The 
company  operating  the  line  is  gradually 
responding  to  the  demands  for  a  faster 
and  more  frequent  service  and  extensive 
improvements  are  now  in  contemplation. 
Fifteen  minutes'  steam  suffices  for  the 
trip  across  the  Inlet  and  on  arrival  earlv 
evidences  of  strenuous  development  work 
meet  the  eye.  The  main  street  known 
as  Lonsdale  Avenue  bisects  the  city 
north  and  south.     It  measures   100  feet 


in  width  and  has  a  gradual  ascent  for 
about  half  a  mile,  which  admits  of  an 
admirable  system  of  lateral  avenues  for 
residential  purposes.  And  truly  it  is  a 
wonderful  panorama  which  unfolds  itself, 
unique  and  of  surpassing  beauty.  Look- 
ing across  the  harbor  the  whole  water- 
front of  Vancouver,  with  all  its 
varied  shipping  from  the  gigantic 
ocean  freighter  to  the  businesslike  tug, 
stretches  out  for  miles,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  the  smoke  of  innumerable  lumber 
mills  and  other  busy  industrial  works. 
Away  out  on  the  horizon  can  faintly  be 
discerned  Vancouver  Island,  while  in  the 
rear  to  left  and  right  the  mountain 
ranges  rise,  their  snow-capped  peaks 
standing  out  in  cameo-like  relief  against 
the  clear  sky.  The  intervening  valleys 
suggest  sport  for  the  gun  and  the  moun- 
tain streams  which  through  them  course 
positively  invite  the  rod,  with  evidently 
very  satisfactory  results,  if  the  daily  in- 
flux of  sportsmen  during  the  season  be 
any  criterion. 

Since  facilities  of  transport  and  the 
convenient  application  of  heat,  light  and 
power  as  furnished  by  the  use  of  electri- 
city are  usually  conceded  to  be  necessary 
requirements  for  a  modern  city,  North 
Vancouver  can  certainly  claim  to  be 
strictly  up-to-date.  When  the  B.  C.' 
Electric  Railway  Company  which  prac- 
tically controls  the  street  car  systems 
and  electric  lightmg  of  the  Coast,  turned 


A  Typical  Home. 

its  attention  to  North  Vancouver  it  evi- 
dently saw  something  in  the  future  which 
it  considered  worthy  of  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  capital  in  the  present.  Of 
course  there  were  not  wanting  people 
who  thought  that  the  franchise  given  the 
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company  was  too  liberal,  but  when  the 
advantages  are  set  against  these  conten- 
tions, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  city 
has  gained  a  great  boon  and  at  the  same 
time  incalculably  benefited  its  material 
prospects.  There  is  now  an  admirable 
tramway  system  installed  covering  the 
principal  thoroughfares  and  it  is  being 
rapidly  extended  to  the  famous  Capilano 
canyon  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  holiday  resorts  on  the 
Coast.  As  it  is  large  numbers  of  holi- 
day makers  make  this  beautiful  spot  the 
object  of  their  excursions  and  needless  to 
sav  when  they  can  accomplish  the  jour- 


Nevertheless  it  is  something  to  know 
that  the  phone  is  available  in  case  of 
necessity  and  serves  also  to  illustrate  the 
further  progressiveness  of  the  city  as  a 
whole. 

In  every  young  and  vigorous  commun- 
ity the  demand  for  improvements  gener- 
ally exceeds  the  supply  and  North  Van- 
couver is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Not- 
withstanding a  great  deal  has  been 
effected  and  the  last  year  particularly 
much  headway  is  noticeable.  Most  of 
the  principal  streets  are  now  graded  and 
furnished  with  sidewalks,  while  water 
and   electric   light   extensions   are   being 
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ncy  without  fatigue  they  will  appreciate 
the  change.  The  lighting  of  the  city  is 
a  particularly  attractive  feature,  the  rates 
being  very  moderate  and  the  service 
good.  These  are  very  important  points 
from  tiie  residential  standpoint  and  it 
may  be  {|uestioned  if  any  city  in  Canada 
of  similar  size  has  anything  approach- 
ing such  facilities.  The  telephone  sys- 
tem connecting  with  Vancouver  central 
is  also  in  operation  and  no  doubt  as  the 
■city  developes  it  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  parent  body,  thus  eliminating  a  great 
•deal  of  vexation  and  annoyance  insepar- 
able from  the  operation  of  a  sub-station. 


pushed  to  the  more  remote  localities  with 
all  possible  speed.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  water  service  is  one  of  the  great- 
est assets  of  any  community,  and  in  this 
respect  and  also  as  regards  the  purity 
and  pressure  available  the  city  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate.  The  supply  is  taken 
from  a  dam  constructed  at  a  point  in 
Lynn  Creek,  about  six  miles  from  the 
wharf  the  elevation  being  over  500  feet, 
thus  ensuring  a  splendid  distributing  ser- 
vice over  the  entire  city.  A  special 
water  loan  by-law  was  passed  for  $50,- 
000  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction  and 
the  investment  has  been  a  highly  profit- 
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able  one.  As  a  result  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  city  which  now  comprises 
within  its  boundaries  between  2,500  and 
3,000  acres,  a  policy  of  concentration  in 
civic  improvements  will  be  introduced. 
The  good  results  thereof  should  speedily 
manifest  themselves  and  as  population 
increases  there  will  be  ample  opportunity 
for  the  extension  of  public  works  gener- 
ally. The  city  of  North  Vancouver  has 
also  a  splendid  asset  in  the  public  parks 
which  have  been  secured  by  the  fore- 
sight of  the  old  municipal  council,  aided 
by  the  generous  action  of  various  parties 
who  donated  valuable  sites.  Chief 
amongst  these  is  Victoria  Park  situated 


a  large  and  permanent  building  for  its 
exhibits.  The  exhibitions  held  in  the 
past  have  been  a  revelation  to  strangers 
in  the  matter  of  variety  of  the  fruits, 
flowers  and  other  products  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  in  fact  nothing  else  could  have 
demonstrated  better  the  suitability  of 
North  Vancouver  for  their  successful 
cultivation.  In  the  course  of  time  as  a 
consequence  North  Vancouver  will  revel 
in  natural  scenic  attractions  enhanced  by 
the  wise  touch  of  the  civic  beautifying 
association. 

While  prophecy  has  of  times  been  just- 
ly discredited  in  these  latter  days  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  deductions  drawn  from 
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about  half  a  mile  from  the  wharf,  and 
comprising  two  sections  of  three  and  one- 
half  acres  each  on  the  east  and  west  side 
respectively  of  Lonsdale  Avenue.  The 
citizens  have  to  thank  the  North  Van- 
couver Land  and  Improvement  Co.  and 
Mr.  St.  George  Hammersley  for  this  fine 
and  public-spirited  gift.  When  fully  cul- 
tivated and  artistically  laid  out,  as  it  will 
be  very  soon,  it  will  prove  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  and  principal  attractions  of 
the  place.  About  a  mile  further  on 
Alexandra  Park  is  located,  adjoining 
which  is  the  ground  of  the  B.  C.  Electric 
Railway  intended  for  athletic  purposes. 
The  former  park  will  contain  the  new 
home  of  the  Horticultural  Association, 
which  flourishing  society  is  about  to  erect 


practical  and  well  founded  sources  can 
be  accepted  without  undue  reserve.  It 
must  be  so  in  any  generalisation  of  the 
future  of  North  Vancouver  where  all 
the  evidences  evist  which  denote  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  growth. 

When,  in  the  course  of  four  short 
years  a  city  can  spring  from  a  state  of 
absolute  nature,  to  a  modern  thriving 
community  of  2,500  people,  and  all  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  artificial  stimu- 
lus, it  speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice. 
Today  business  of  all  kinds  is  well 
represented  and  prosperous.  Three 
churches  testify  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  people.  Two  hotels  cater  to  the 
wants  of  the  travellers.  Two  saw-mills 
are  in  active  operation,  while  three  ship- 
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building  yards  are  as  busy  as  they  can 
be.  There  is  an  organ  factory  in  the 
city  and  several  other  industries  are 
about  to  commence  operations.  Then 
the  B.  C.  Electric  Railway  is  busy  ex- 
tending their  system  and  will  continue 
to  employ  a  large-  force  of  men.  But 
independent  of  all  this  there  is  the  great 
stretch  of  unoccupied  water  front  with 
all  its  splendid  facilities  for  docking  and 
shipping  purposes  generally.  Water- 
front in  \'ancouver  is  limited  and  being 
virtually  controlled  by  the  railroads  there 
is  no  room  for  the  unrestricted  develop- 
ment of  independent  shipping  interests. 
\\'hen  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  oversea 
commerce  will  always  be  one  of  the  most 
important  undertakings  connected  with 
the  port  of  Burrard  Inlet,  the  valuable 


nature  of  the  asset  possessed  by  North 
A'ancouver  with  its  unfettered  water- 
front, can  be  better  appreciated.  That  it 
will  shortly  be  linked  by  rail  with  Van- 
couver is  a  certainty,  as  the  survey  for 
a  bridge  across  the  Second  Narrows  has 
proved  its  feasibility,  and  the  V.  W.  & 
Y.  Railway  has  announced  its  building. 
Independent  of  this,  however,  North 
Vancouver  has  a  future  of  its  own.  Its 
incomparable  site,  proximity  to  Van- 
couver, and  general  attractiveness  as  a 
residential  locality;  also,  and  what  is 
more  important  the  reasonable  values  of 
real  estate,  must  ensure  it  a  steady  and 
increasing  growth.  It  is  a  city  full  of 
promise  and  only  the  most  unlooked-for 
circumstances  could  impede  its  develop- 
ment. 
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Tho  Express  Office. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


By  Amicus. 


I 


N  speaking  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  I 
refer  not  to  the  man  but  to  the 
language  which  is  the  chosen  vehicle 
of  this  virile  race — English.  The 
language  in  which  some  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  any  age  have  conveyed  their 
message  to  the  world.  The  language  in 
which  Chaucer  chanted  his  Canterbury 
Tales,  Spencer  sang  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  and  Shakespeare  penned  his  im- 
mortal dramas. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  competent 
critics  that  the  English  language  has 
fallen  on  evil  times.  It  has  been  muti- 
lated of  set  purpose  by  pedants  and 
charlatans,  it  has  been  moulded  by 
egotists  and  literary  adventurers,  it  has 
been  adapted  by  so-called  up-to-date 
journalists,  it  has  been  Frenchified,  Yan- 
keefied, and  slangified  by  writers  of  vari- 
ous degree  for  various  purposes;  but  it 
has  survived  all  these  influences  and  will 
yet  emerge  from  the  Babel  of  strange 
sounds  and  stranger  inflections  in  all  the 
stately  beauty  and  force  which  charac- 
terized it  when  Addison,  Swift  and 
Johnson  were  the  acknowledged  masters 
of  English  prose. 

Meanwhile  one  has  only  to  take  up  an 
English  classic  or  a  collection  of  the 
orations  of  the  greatest  English  speakers 
to  see  how  far  popular  English  of  today 
has  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  This  is 
equally  true  whether  the  test  be  applied 
to  writers  or  speakers.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Meredith  there  is  not  a  liv- 
ing Englishman  who  is  regarded  as  a 
master  of  style,  and  brilliant  as  he  was 
at  his  best  it  can  never  be  forgotten  that 
he  wrote  the  "Amazing  Marriage."  Even 
his  best  work,  "Richard  Feverel,"  whilst 
comparing  favourably  with  any  English 


novel  for  philosophic  insight,  fanciful 
imagination,  and  ideality,  is  far  inferior 
to  many  works  which  could  be  men- 
tioned in  form  and  mode  of  expression. 
As  a  sample  of  pure  English  it  cannot 
be  compared  with  "Lorna  Doone"  or 
"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree."  These 
again  would  have  to  be  accorded  second 
place  to  "Vanity  Fair."  This  compari- 
son does  not  extend  to  any  feature  of 
the  work  except  the  choice  of  language, 
and  as  time  progresses  our  most  popular 
authors  seem  to  be  getting  further  away 
from  the  Anglo  Saxon  fount  from  which 
the  greatest  writers  of  our  race  have  ever 
drawn. 

But  the  difference  is  far  greater  and 
is  more  readily  discerned  if  we  study 
the  utterances  of  public  men  "Aut  tem- 
pore aut  mores"  will  account  for  a  dif- 
ference in  the  style  of  address.  This 
busier  age  with  its  greater  concentration 
of  purpose  is  intolerant  of  long  speeches 
of  involved  •  sentences,  of  laboured  ora- 
tions. It  aims  at  short,  concise,  busi- 
ness-like utterances.  The  consequence  is 
that  different  models  have  been  chosen, 
no  longer  are  Fox,  Burke  and  Pitt  the 
darlings  of  embryonic  statesmen.  The 
more  colloquial  speeches  of  Disraeli, 
Gladstone  and  Chamberlain  have  super- 
seded the  former.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  of  these  three  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  least  was  an  orator,  but  only 
on  occasions.  In  ordinary  debate  he  was 
anything  but  an  ideal  speaker.  Of  him 
it  was  said  that  he  was  lost  "amid  the 
exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity."  His 
forte  was  declamation,  and  when  arous- 
ing the  world  to  a  state  of  indignation 
over  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  or  when 
preaching  his  crusade  for  the  relief  of 
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Ireland,  he  rose  to  the  loftiest  height  of 
eloquence,  yet  even  his  splendid  orations 
were  far  inferior  as  examples  of  Anglo 
Saxon  to  those  of  John  Bright. 

The  great  tribune  of  the  people  was  a 
born  orator,  with  all  the  gifts  as  well  as 
the  graces  of  oratory.  His  sentences 
were  never  involved,  his  composition 
never  prolix,  his  meaning  never  obscure, 
his  argument  never  strained.  True  his 
vocabulary  was  more  limited  than  that  of 
:Mr.  Gladstone,  a  circumstance  deter- 
mined largely  by  education,  but  there  was 
this  great  difference,  that  he  drew  his 
supply  of  words  almost  exclusively  from 
one  source,  of  which  he  was  absolute 
master. 

In  England  there  are  two  men  of  later 
date  than  John  Bright  who  more  closely 
follow  him  than  any  others  in  their  use 
of  pure  Anglo  Saxon  words  and  phrase- 
ology. Lord  Rosebery  and  John  Morley, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
the  two  finest  living  speakers.  True, 
John  ]\Iorley  is  handicapped  by  natural 
defects  but  his  speeches  read  as  those  of 
few  other  men.  Lord  Rosebery  is  "par 
excellence"  the  English  orator  of  today, 
if  indeed  he  is  not  the  only  public  man 
entitled  to  that  designation.  He  has 
failed  in  politics  and  has  been  relegated 
to  his  lonely  furrow,  but  he  lives  in  a 
magnificent  isolation,  and  when  he 
emerges,  his  utterances  are  listened  to, 
as  those  of  no  other  man,  by  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  world.  I  cite  these  names 
to  illustrate  my  argument,  that  the 
greatest  speakers  of  our  race  are  those 
who  have  adhered  most  closely  to  the 
use  of  pure  Anglo  Saxon.  Journalese, 
Americanese,  and  other  corruptions  of  a 
noble  tongue  may  serve  a  purpose  for  the 
average  utterances  of  men,  and  may  be 
a  more  or  less  fitting  and  convenient 
medium  for  the  discharge  of  ordinarv 
business,  but  the  loftiest  thoughts  and  the 
noblest  ideals  can  only  find  expression  in 
the  pure  language  in  which  they  were 
born  and  cradled. 


I  have  spoken  of  John  Bright,  and  of 
Englishmen  of  comparatively  recent 
years,  he  is  distinctly  the  most  conspicu- 
ous example  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  orator. 
There  is  another,  however,  not  born  on 
English  soil  though  inheriting  all  the 
best  traditions  of  the  race,  who  on  more 
than  one  occasion  but  especially  upon 
one  memorable  occasion,  rose  to  heights 
of  eloquence  which  have  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  demonstrated  as  had  never 
before  nor  since  been  demonstrated,  the 
splendid  adaptation  of  his  native  tongue 
to  the  expression  of  the  loftiest  senti- 
ments which  man  can  conceive  or 
cherish ;  I  refer  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  speech  at  Gettysburg  stands  alone, 
and  registers  the  high-water  mark  of 
English  eloquence,  and  if  it  is  taken  and 
analyzed  word  by  word  it  will  be  found 
to  be  pure  Anglo  Saxon. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  common  source  of 
inspiration  for  these  masters  of  our 
longuage,  but  I  have  not  named  it,  yet 
they  all  admitted  at  one  time  or  another 
that  their  chief  model  was  the  Bible, 
which  apart  from  its  value  as  a  religious 
work,  is  in  the  truest  sense  the  unde- 
filed  well  from  which  the  pure  water  has 
been  drawn.  Within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  defec- 
tion on  the  part  of  public  speakers  and 
writers.  Editorials,  articles,  treatises 
and  speeches  alike  have  lost  their  force 
as  well  as  their  beauty  through  this  de- 
fect. Biblical  phraseology  was  not  so 
long  ago  interwoven  with  the  vernacular, 
and  men  understood  best  by  the  aid  of 
scriptural  simile.  That  time  has  passed ; 
the  Bible  is  less  read  in  the  home  and 
less  studied  in  the  school,  and  conse- 
quently men  are  less  familiar  with  it. 
From  a  purely  literary  standpoint  the 
loss  is  incalculable,  and  if  there  were  no 
other  reason  for  urging  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  "best  of  books,"  the  impoverish- 
ment of  our  language  in  consequence  of 
its  neglect  is  a  sufficient  one. 


The  argument  a  posteriori^canse  and  effect — is  best  illustrated 
by  seeing  a  doctor  at  a  funeral. 


While    Keir    Hardie    was    lecturing    on    Socialism    at    Winnipeg 
someone  stole  his  hat,  vest  and  tobacco  pouch.     More  "our's  for  us." 


You  can  be  too  thrifty  in  counting  the  words  in  an  advertisement, 
as  this  from  the  Telegraph  proves :  "A  lady  whose  husband  is  going 
abroad  wishes  to  meet  with  another  to  be  her  companion  during  his 
absence."  The  outlay  of  "another"  penny  or  so  would  have  stopped 
the  tongue  of  scandal. 


One  touch  of  nature,  etc. !  From  the  Morning  Post :  "A  noble- 
man by  descent  (mother's  side),  35,  single,  not  by  education  or  means, 
is  harassed  by  plebeians.  Will  any  fellow-bloodsman  help?"  We 
know  those  wretched  plebeians— tailors,  or  money-lenders,  as  a  rule. 


Schoolmistress — "Now,  tell  me  the  truth,  Johnny  Jones.  You 
know  what  will  happen  if  you  tell  a  lie,  don't  you?"  Johnny  Jones — 
"Yes,  ma'am.  I'll  go  to  a  bad  place."  Schoolmistress — "Yes,  and 
that  isn't  the  worst  of  it.     You'll  also  be  expelled  from  school." 


The  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  was  remarkably  thin,  travelled  to 
London  to  negotiate  a  peace.  "Have  they  sent  the  preliminaries  of  a 
treaty?"  asked  one  Englishman  of  another.  "1  don't  know,"  was  the 
reply ;    "but  they  have  sent  the  outline  of  an  ambassador." 


"I  believe,"  said  the  cheery  philosopher,  "that  for  every  single 
thing  you  give  away,  two  come  back  to  you."  •  "That's  my  experience," 
said  Phamley.  "Last  June  I  gave  away  my  daughter,  and  she  and 
her  husband  came  back  to  us  in  August." 


"Where  was  he  struck  by  the  motor-car  ?"  asked  the  Coroner.  "At 
the  juncture  of  the  dorsal  and  cervical  vertebrae,"  answered  the  sur- 
geon. "Will  you  please  point  that  out  on  the  map?"  asked  the 
Coroner,  indicating  one  that  hung  on  the  wall. 
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Mrs  Honeymoon  (to  husband  in  railway  tram)— "Do  you  love 
me>"  Old  Party  (confidentially,  from  other  seat,  to  bridegroom)  — 
"She's  asked  you  forty-seven  times  already.  _  I  get  ^  out  here,  but  I'll 
leave  the  score  with  this  gentleman  by  the  window." 

"Father,"  said  the  voung  man  home  from  college.  "Yes,  my  son." 
"Did  you  ever  flirt  before  you  were  married?"  "Why,  yes,  my  boy, 
once."'  "And  were  you  caught  at  it?"  "Yes,  my  son."  "Who 
caught  you?"     "Your  mother." 

Miss  Forty  Summers— "I  had  a  proposal  last  night  and  refused 
it."  I^Iiss  Crusher — "You  are  always  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  others, 
aren't  you,  dear?" 

Mrs.  Alltork  (on  a  visit  to  view  house  for  sale) — "Oh,  how 
beautiful!  how  beautiful!  The  magnificent  view  makes  me  perfectly 
speechless!"     Hubby— "I'll  buy  this  villa  at  once." 

A  youth  leaving  his  work  the  other  day  met  a  clergyman  on  his 
way  home  reading  a  daily  paper.  Said  he,  "Hello,  mate,  what's  won  ?" 
The  minister,  unconcerned,  replied,  "What-care-I."  The  youth  replied, 
"Oh,  lor !  another  outsider !" 


Jones — "Who  is  the  really  perfect  man,  I  should  like  to  know?" 
Brown — "The  man  your  wife  was  going  to  marry  if  she  hadn't 
maried  you !" 


A  young  man  who  was  noted  for  his  pride,  in  telling  of  his  foreign 
descent,  was  rather  abashed  the  other  day  when  in  conversation  with 
a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "I  was  born  in 
Brussels."  "Oh,  yes !  Then  you  are  what  we  might  call  a  Brussels 
sprout!"  replied  the  maid. 


A  gentleman  entered  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Dublin  and  requested 
the  bookbinder  to  bind  a  valuable  work  he  had  in  superior  style.  "And 
how  will  you  have  it  done?"  was  the  query.  "In  russia?"  "In 
Russia!  Certainly  not."  "In  morocco,  then?'  continued  the  shop- 
keeper. "No;  neither  in  Russia  nor  Morocco,"  rejoined  the  patriot; 
"if  you  can't  do  it  here,  I'll  take  it  to  the  bookbinder  over  the  wav." 


A  cabby  was  once  standing  by  his  cab,  when  a  masher  came 
along,  and  stood  quizzing  at  it,  and  the  following  conversation  essued. 
Masher— "Is  that  your  cab?"  Cabby— "Yes."  Masher— "I  thought 
it  was  a  cat's  meat  barrow."  Cabby — "And  so  will  a  lot  more  people 
if  they  see  puppies  smelling  around.     You  will  oblige  me  by  shifting." 


Mr.  Nuwed,  arriving  home  late,  encounters  the  housemaid  return- 
ing from  her  "day  out." 

"Why,  Jane,"  he  says,  "this  is  a  nice  time  of  night  to  come  home !" 
Jane — "Yes,  sir.     What  would  missus  say  to  us  if  she  knew  ?" 
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He— "So  your  husband  has  given  up   smoking?     That  wants  a 
pretty  strong  will" 
Yes,  I've  got  one. 

The  Magistrate — "Why  should  you  envy  me?  I  have  as  many 
troubles  as  you  have?" 

Tramp— "That's  all  right,  boss.  Perhaps  you  have— but  I  ain't 
Sfot  nothin'  else." 


"Say,  Central,  what's  the  matter?  This  is  the  rottenest  service 
imaginable.  Give  me  the  chief  operator.  "Hallo!  Is  this  the  chief? 
Well,  I've  been  trying  to  get  my  wife  for  ten  minutes,  and  can't.  I'll 
have  my  telephone  taken  out.     See  if  I  don't." 

Thus  speaking,  the  irate  man  took  the  next  car  home,  and  told 
his  telephone  troubles  to  his  wife.  "Don't  talk  so  loudly,  George, 
dear,"  she  whispered.  "I  muffled  the  bell  to  keep  it  from  waking  the 
baby."  But  the  little  telephone  girl  was  still  very  nervous  and  sorely 
troubled. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Past  and  Present,  a  journal  for  scholars  of 
Friends'  Schools,  there  is  a  long  and  "absolutely  genuine"  collection  of 
"howlers."     Here  are  a  few  specimens : — 

Clive  had  to  blow  himself  out  of  India,  but,  fortunately  for  Eng- 
land, he  didn't  explode. 

In  trial  by  ordeal  a  man  had  to  carry  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron  for 
five  years. 

The  Spartans  had  two  Kings  to  cheek  one  another. 

The  religion  of  China  occupies  half  the  house, 

Southampton  is  noted  for  exporting  people  to  South  Africa, 

The  potato  is  not  only  used  for  feeding  peasants,  but  goes  to  more 
important  things,  such  as  whisky. 

Ireland  has  the  greatest  amount  of  a  potato  for  each  head. 

We  ate  our  dinner  sitting  on  tombstones  which  consisted  of  a 
pork  pie  and  ginger  beer. 

A  tramp  is  a  being  who  goes  about  in  search  of  work ;  when  there 
is  a  chance  of  work  he  goes  elsewhere. 

A  tramp's  face  looks  as  sour  as  a  lemon,  and  is  generally  the 
colour  of  his  hands,  which  have  not  been  washed  since  he  took  up  the 
trade,  which  continues  till  he  is  locked  up. 

A  miracle  is  a  thing  no  man  can  do  except  the  person  who  does  it. 


At  a  wedding  breakfast  the  bridegroom  was  called  upon  to  respond 
to  the  usual  toast,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  previously  pleaded 
to  be  excused.  Blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  he  rose.  He 
intended  merely  to  imply  that  he  was  unprepared  for  speech-making, 
and  perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  had  his  hand  upon  his  wife's 
shoulder  as  he  stammered  out,  "This — er — has  been  forced  upon  me 
unexpectedly." 
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Several  papers  have  been  giving  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of 
keeping  well.     The  following  have  wired  their  opinion : — 
La  Milo— Wear  light  clothing. 

G.  R.  Sims — Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  mustard  and  cress. 
Lord  Northcliffe— Keep  out  of  the  Sunlight. 
George  Robey — Laugh  and  grow  fat. 
Mr.  Redmond — Take  plenty  of  Irish. 
Mr.  Tree — Change  of  scene. 
Sandow — Exercise  and  weight  lifting. 
W.  G.  Grace — Avoid  ducks. 
C.  A.  Pearson — Hustle  at  Express  rate. 
M.  Paderewski — Play  gives  tone  to  all  organs. 
A.  W.  Pinero — Put  your  house  in  order. 
Sir  F.  Burnard — Plenty  of  Punch. 
Duke  of  Devonshire — Plenty  of  sleep. 
W.  S.  Gilbert — Eat  greenmeat — especially  Savoy. 


"Dear  me !"  exclaimed  the  young  sportsman,  who  had  failed  to 
register  a  single  hit,  "but  the  birds  seem  exceptionally  strong  on  the 
wing  this  year."  "Not  all  of  'em,  sir,"  answered  the  man  in  attend- 
ance. "You've  shot  at  the  same  bird  about  a  dozen  times.  'E's 
a-follerin' you  about,  sir."  "Rollowing  me  about?  Nonsense!  Why 
should  a  bird  do  that?"  "Well,  sir,"  came  the  reply;  "I  dunno,  I'm 
sure,  unless  'e's  'angin'  round  you  for  safety." 


"I'm  afraid,  George,"  said  his  fiancee,  "that  you  are  going  from 
bad  to  worse." 

"Quite  a  coincidence,"  muttered  George.  "That's  what  Clara 
said  when  I  threw  her  over  for  vou." 


Mary — "Please,  mum,  the  castors  under  master's  armchair  creak 
most  terrible.     Hadn't  they  better  be  oiled  ?" 

Mrs.  Moffat  (newly  married) — "Certainly,  but  I'm  afraid  we 
have  no  castor  oil  in  the  house." 
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Cleared  Lots 

50  Feet  Wide  by  157  Feet  Long,  About  One 
and  One-Half  Blocks  from  the 

GRAND  BOULEVARD 
CITY  OF  NORTH  VANCOUVER 

$500  to  $600  Each,  Terms. 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy,  just  after  City  Incorporation,  with  all  the 
increase  in  values  which  must  accompany  the  City's  growth  still  in  the 
future.      Full  particulars  from 

Mahon,  McFarland  &  Mahon,  Ltd 

Corner  Pender  and  Seymour  Streets,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Official  Agents  for 

The  North  Vancouver  Land  &  Improvement 
Company,  Limited. 

Owners  of  all  unsold  property  in  the  original  townsite. 
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Yorkshire  Guarantee  and  Securities 
Corporation,  Limited 

of  tiuddersfield,  England. 


Beautiful  Lot  273 


The  Finest  Addition  in  the 


«« 


Ambitious  Sity/' 

See  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars  before 
investing  in  NORTH  VANCOUVER. 


Phone  124 


R.  KERR  HCULGHTE,  Manager. 
440  Seymour  St.,  Vancouver. 
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FOR   SALE 

NORTH  VANCOUVER 
V^ATERFRONT  LOTS 


And  Tracts  of  Land  Suitable  for  Docks,  Wharfage, 

Warehouses,  Mercantile  Establishments,  Mill 

and  Manufacturing  Sites,  Etc. 


Business  and  Semi-Business  Lots  and  Blocks  on  main 
thoroughfares,  choice  Residential  Lots  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Close-in  Blocks  and  Acreage  Tracts  suitable  for  profitable 
sub-division. 

We  have  the  largest  North  \"ancouver  list  of  choice  pro- 
perties at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  and  you  will 
profit  by  consulting  our  list  of  prices  before  buying. 

Our  Free  Map  and  Booklet  of  North  Vancouver  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  2c.  for  postage. 


IRWIN  &  BILLINGS  COMPANY,  Ltd 


NORTH    VANCOUVER 
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Capital,  $2,000,000.00 

Subscribed,  $550,000.00 

Reserve,  $100,000.00 


Dominion  Cni$t  €o.,  Dd. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Allowed  on  Deposits 


MONEY  PLACED  ON  EIGHT  PER     CENT.     MORTGAGES,     WITH 

THE  PAYMENT  OF  INTEREST    AND    THE    REPAYMENT 

OF  PRINCIPAL  GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  PER  CENT. 


ADVISORY  BOARD: 


J.  B.  Mathers,  Gen.  Manager. 
W.  D.  Brydone-Jack,  M.D. 
T.  T.  Langlois. 


Robert   Martin.         * 

John  R.   Gray. 

J.  A.  Thomson,  Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Wm.  Henderson. 
James  Stark. 
James    Ramsey. 
W.  H.  P.  Clubb. 
F.  R.  Stewart. 
Geo.   E.   Drew, 

New  Westminster. 


Geo.  Martin. 
E.  W.  Keenleyside. 
H.   W.   Riggs,   M.D. 
David  Spencer,  Victoria. 
D.   H.  Wilson,   M.D.    ■ 
T.  R.  Pearson, 
Mgr.  New  Westminster  Branch. 


EXECUTORS. 
ESTATE  AGENTS. 
SAVINGS  BANK. 


TRUSTEES. 

INSURANCE. 

VALUATORS. 


LIQUIDATORS. 

LOANS. 

BUSINESS  OPENINGS. 


BOND     ISSUES      GUARANTEED. 


328  Hastings  Street  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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A.  C.  Flumerfelt,  Pres.  H.  N.  Galer,  Vice-Pres.  W.  L.  Germaine,  Gen.  Mgr. 

British  American 
Trust  Company,  Limited 

Capital  (Paid  Up)  $100,000 
Surplus     -      -      -      $50,000 

Head  Office : 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Branches    at    Victoria,    B.C.,    Grand  Forks,  B.C.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Agency  at  Spokane,  Washington. 

Fiscal   Agents    for   International   Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Ltd.,  Alberta   Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  Ltd. 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Marine  Insurance    Company,    British    Canadian 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Etc. 

Correspondents    in    London,    England , Coates  Son  &  Co. 

Correspondents  in  New  York,  Continental  Finance  Co. 

Hartshorne,  Bogert  &  Battelle 

Correspondents  in  Montreal  Hartshorne,  Bogert  &  Battelle 

Agents  in  Toronto The   Trusts   &  Guarantee   Co.,   Ltd. 

Drafts  issued  on  and  collections  effected  through  the  seventy  branches 
of  the  Eastern  Townships  Bank  all  over  Canada. 

A    general    Banking,    Broking,     Insurance    and    Real    Estate   business 
transacted  at  all  branches. 

Specially  represented   at   Lloyd's,  on  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  and 
Spokane  Stock  Exchange. 

We  effect  Fire,  Life,  Marine,  Accident,    Live    Stock,    Motor    Car    and 
Employers  Liability  insurance. 

Expert  Auditors  in  connection  with  every  branch. 

We  will  invest  your  money  on  mortgage    and   guarantee   the    principal 
and  6  per  cent,  interest,  manage  your  estate  and  collect  rents  and  interest. 

WRITE  THE  NEAREST  BRANCH. 

British  American  Trust   Company,  Limited 
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JUSTAMINUTE 
OFYOURTIME 


To  Consider  the 

Reasons 

why  you  should  invest  in  the  PREPAID 
STOCK  of  the  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
PERMANENT  LOAN  AND  SAVINGS 
COMPANY  and  get  SEVEN  PER  CENT. 
DIVIDENDS. 

BECAUSE 

(a)  THE    INVESTMENT    POSSESSES    FIRST    CLASS     SECURITY. 

There  is  no  better  security  than  first  mortgages  on  improved  residence 
property — on  homes. 

(b)  THE  INVESTMENT  HAS  PERMANENCY. 

(c)  THE  INVESTMENT  IS  LIQUID.     It  can  be  transferred  at  any  time. 

It  has  a  Hberal  loan  value. 

(d)  THE  DIVIDENDS  ARE  SECURED  AND  GUARANTEED. 

(e)  THE  INVESTMENT  HAS  NO  LIABILITY. 

THESE   REASONS   ALSO   APPLY     TO    THE    COMPANY'S    6    PER 
CENT.  DEBENTURES. 


OFFICERS   AND    DIRECTORS: 
THOS.  T.  LANGLOIS,  President.      D.  H.  WILSON,  M.D.,  Vice-President. 

G.  J.  TELFER,  Ass't  Manager.        R.  H.  DUKE,  Secretary. 
W.  H.  MALKIN,     DAVID  SPENCER,     GEO.  MARTIN,     GEO.  WARD. 


TRUSTEES. 

HON.  R.  McBRIDE,  M.  L.  A.        RALPH  SMITH,  M.  P. 

LAWRENCE  GOODACRE. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  AT  THE  HEAD  OFFICE. 

321    CAMBIE   STREET VANCOUVER,   B.   C. 

90   GOVERNMENT   STREET       -       -       -       -       VICTORIA,   B.   C. 
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EUQENE.R  .CHANDLER 


<^<^  T/MBE:ff  LANDS  Am  MV£.5TMEJ\fTS 
407  Hastings  St.    VANCOUVER  B.C. 


Aowy>i»y-     B^  DKh)ki'.     VAl^eft: 
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VICTORIA.  B.C 

CANADA^ 

<0^  QoEEw  City  or  THE  Golden  West 


BUYAHOME  in  Victoria  f01(HEALTH,PlEASUR|E:?rCONTENTMENT.]  j 

,  NO  HARD  WINTERS.  NO  HOT  SUMMERS.    WriteTourist  Association  for  free  bookleU  \ 


All  communica- 
tions in  reference 
to  Vancouver  and 
Province  should  be 
addressed  to  Sec- 
retary Tourist  As- 
sociation, 633  Gran- 
ville street.  Van- 
couver, B.  C  "Write 
for  our  new  illus- 
trated booklet,  just 
issued  from  the 
press.  Tourists 
should  not  fail  to 
call  at  our  rooms, 
where  free  infor- 
mation and  litera- 
ture can  be  pro- 
cured. "See  Europe 
if  you  will,  but  see 
America  first." 


--  "Empress   of  China"    Leaving  Vancouver 
Harbor   for   Orient. 

VANCOUVER,  British    Columbia,   Canada 

Vancouver  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
and    from    it   emanates   all   the   principal  industries   of  the  Province. 

British  Columbia  is  more  than  tiO.OOO  square  miles  larger  than  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington,  all  put  together,  and  three  times  larger 
than  the  United  Kingdom;  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  the  world,  having 
vast  mineral  and  timber  areas,  great  stretches  of  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands,  together  with  the  finest  fruit  belts  in  the  world.  A  country  of  great 
possibilities,  and  only  in  its  infancy.  The  Capitalist  can  well  affotd  to 
cast  his  eyes  Northward  to  this  g-reat  country.  Vancouver  City  offers  un- 
equalled opportunity  for  investment,  not  only  in  realty,  but  in  various 
manufacturing  and   commercial    lines. 

A  trip  to  this  go-ahead,  progressive  young  city  of  70,000  inhabitants 
should  not  be  missed;  six  hours'  travel  .  from  Seattle  will  bring  you  to 
Canada's    Coming   Citv. 
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STOP  AT   THE 

NEW  PRINCESS  HOTEL 

WHEN   AT   ATLANTIC    CITY 


^■<*5^' 


South    Carolina    Avenue,    200    feet    from 
Beach. 
The  Princess  Hotel  is  newly  furnished 
througliout    with    rare    taste,    and    pos- 
sesses   all     modern    requisites     for    con- 
venience    and     comfort     of    the     guests. 
Golf  privileges   and  privilege  of  the  At- 
lantic  City   Yacht   Club    extended   to   the 
gue.sts.      American    and    European    Plan. 
A  BOOKIiET  will  be  grladly  furnished 
upon    application. 

Rates,  Running  from  $12.50  to  $30.00 
per  week,  according  to  the  location  of 
the    rooms. 

For   anv    further    information    address 
CROWFI.I.     &     COI.I.IER 
The  Princess  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Bemodelled,    Handsomely    Furnished 
New  Throug-hout. 

THE  ALBANY 

41ST   STBEET   AND   BBOADWAT 
NEW  YOBK. 


ABSOIiUTELT  FIBEPBOOF 

In  the  heart  of  the  city. 
500  BOOMS.  300  BATH  BOOMS 

European  Plan.     Cuisine  Unexcelled. 

Gentlemen's     Cafe,     Ladies'     Restaurant 

and  Moorish  Rooms.  Popular  Prices. 

Plenty  of  life — but  home  like. 

Single    Room    and    Suites    with    and 

without  Bath 

$1.00  PEB  DAV  ANB  UP. 

Send  for  Booklet. 

BOBEBT    P.    MUBPHy. 


HOTEL 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 


NEW  YORK 

29th  to  30th  Streets 
Just  East  of  5th 
Avenue.  To  remain 
a  Woman's  Hotel 
Exclusively. 
1  Block  from  28th 
St.  Subway.  29th 
Cross-town  cars 
pass  the  door. 
Over     400     Rooms. 


I    *<.CT.IlJt 

Ali.-()ua>-l.v  Fii-epro()f. 

Bates  $1.00  per   Day  and   Up. 

Bestaurant    for    Iiadies    and    Gentlemen 

< '(iiivoiiienl     to     .Shopping    and 

Theatre    District. 

Caters  especially  to  Women  traveling'  or 

visiting"  New  York  alone. 

SEND   FOB   BOOKIiET. 

— Also — 

HOTEI.    WESTMINSTEB 

16th  Street  and  Irving-  Place,  New  York. 

I  )rM'    l!l(irk    l-;;isl    ,)f    llruadwav. 

A  HOMEI.IKE  HOTEI.  IN  A  QUIET 

LOCATION. 

European   Plan    $1.00  up 

American  Plan    $3.00  up 

A.    W.    EAOEB 


HOTEL    CUMBERLAND 

NEW  VOBK 

S.  W.  Cor.  Broadway  at  54th  Street 


Ideal     location. 

Near  Theatres, 
,),  Shops  and  Cen- 
li/     tral  Park. 

New,  Modern 
and  Absolutely 
Fireproof. 

Coolest  Sum- 
mer Hotel  in 
New  York. 

Close  to  Sixth 
Ave.  "L"  and 
Subway  and  ac- 
cessible to  all 
surface  car  lines 

Transient  rates 
2..oO    with  bath 
and  up. 

All  outside 
rooms. 

Special  rates 

for 

summer  months 


SEND    FOB    BOOKDET 

Under   the   Management   of 
HABBY  P.   STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial,  New  York 
B.   J.    BINGHAM 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward. 
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THE  FII.1^  BOX  SBUa  STORE  2 

600  and  602  Hastiugrs  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C.     ^ 


Expensive  Dental 
Work 

no  longer  has  a  claim  for  your  con- 
sideration. Our  worlt  is  the  best  known 
to  the  Drofesslon. 

BEAD  OUB  FBICES — THEY  NEVER 
CHANGE. 

Pull  Set  of  Teeth $5.00  ana  up 

Gold    Crowns     $5.00 

Bridg-ework    (per    tooth) $5.00 

Gold  PiUing-s    $1.00  and  up 

Silver    Filling's     50c 

Extracting"      50c 

The  Boston  Dentists 

I.IMITED 

DB.  A.   B.   BAKEB,   Consulting:  Dentist. 

407  Basting's  St.,  West.,  Vancouver. 


'  PADMORE'S  ' 


^ 


Are  the  Best  Ever  Seen 
at  the  price. 


Nos.   1  and  2,  Arcade,  W 

Vancouver,  B.  C.     | 


The  Goddess 
of  Fashion 

never  dreamed  of  a  man  attired  in  a 
more  perfect  fitting  suit  or  overcoat 
than  the  ones  we  are  making  at 

$15.00 

The  price  seems   low,   but    we  guarantee 
the    suits    to    be    equal    to    the    highest 
price.     Write   for  samples   and   measure- 
Q      ment    forms. 

0 

I  Scotland  Woolen  Mills 

Basting's     Street         ::         VANCOTTVEB. 


0OGQOe3OC3t.<3<JGOE3GC3£X30C300GGQO€X3i 
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In  a  Tourist  ear  to 

eaiifornia 

If  you  decide  to  visit  Southern  California,  San  Francisco, 
or  the  San  Joachin  Valley,  money  may  be  saved  by  buying  a 
second-class  ticket  over  the  Santa  Fe,  Chicago  to  California, 
and  travelling  in  Pullnion  tourist  sleeping-car  through  to 
destination  without  change. 

You  save  in  Railroad  and  Pullman  fares  and  ride  on  a 
first-class  fast  train,  with  pleasant  neighbors.  Double  berth 
Chicago  to  California  only  $6. 

The  tourist  cars  afford  the  comforts  of  the  standard  Pull- 
mans. Not  so  finely  upholstered,  and  no  drawing-rooms — that's 
the  main  difference. 

Personally-conducted  tourist-car  excursions  in  charge  of 
experienced  agents  of  the  Company  are  run  three  times  a 
week,  leaving  Chicago  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 
No  extra  charge. 

The  route  is  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  pleasant 
in  winter.  On  the  was  stop  off  and  see  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona,  the  world's  greatest  scenic  wonder. 

It  costs  a  little  more  to  travel  on  the  luxurious  Californio 
Limited,  best  train  for  best  travelers,  daily,  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 

Address    nearest    office  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway     System     for     travel- 
books,  "Grand  Cauyon  of  Arizona,"  "To  California  and  Back,"    "Southern    California," 
"Gold   in    California,"  "A  Climatic  Miracle,"  "In  a  Tourist     Sleeper." 
Sent  for  fifteen  cents. 

Wew  York,  .377  Broadway.  St.  Louis.,  lOS  N.  Fourth  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  411  Dooly  Blk. 

Philadelphia,  711  Chestnut  St.  Chicag-o,  109  Adams  St.  Los  Ang-eles,  200  Spring  St. 

Boston,  :J32  Washington  St.  Peoria,  103  South  Adams  St.  San  Prancisco,  641   Market  St. 

Montreal,  Que.,  138  St.  James  St.  Kansas  City,  10th  &  Main  Sts.  Santa  Barhara,  (5351/2  State  St. 

Detroit,    1.01    Griswold  St.  Topeka,  Kan.,  Gen.  Pass.  Office-  Galveston,   224   Tremont  St. 

Cleveland,  Williamson  Bldg.  Des  Moines,  30.S  Equitable  Bldg.  Dallas,   246  Main  St. 

Cincinnati,  417  Walnut  St.  Minneapolis,  503  Guaranty  Bldg.  San  Antonio,  101  E  Commerce  St 

Pittsburg-,    402   Park   Bldg.  Denver,  1700  Lawrence  St.  Atlanta,   14  N.  Pryor  St. 

©n  the  Santa  Fe 
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The  Wonderful  Valley 
of   the  San   Joaquin 

eHLIFORNIA 

Why  is  it  Wonderful  ? 

BECAUSE  It  is  where  land  of  unusual  richness  and  productiveness  can  be 
had  at  low  prices; 

BECAUSE  In  addition  to  every  other  favorable  condition  it  is  in  Middle 
California  where  the  climate  is  healthful,  balmy  and  stimulating, 
and  the  seasons  of  vegetation  are  long  and  conductive  to  large  yields ; 

BECAUSE  Corn,  Potatoes,  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans, 
Alfalfa  and  the  staple  crops  of  the  Middle  West  are  grown  alongside 
of  Raisin,  Wine  and  Table  G-rapes,  and  orchards  of  Peaches,  Prunes, 
Pears,  Figs  and  Apricots; 

BECAUSE  In  addition  to  these  crops  there  are  sections  where  Oranges, 
Lemons  and  Grape  Fruit  are  being  grown  as  successfully  as  in 
Southern  California; 

BECAUSE  It  is  the  greatest  dairy  region  in  the  United  States,  plenty  of 
good  feed,  pasturage  winter  and  summer,  and  where  one  acre  will 
support  a  cow  the  year  around ; . 

BECAUSE  It  fs  one  of  the  few  valleys  of  California  where  a  man  with  a 
little  money  can  support  himself  and  pay  for  his  land  by  general 
farming  until  his  orchards  or  vineyards  come  into  bearing ; 

BECAUSE  It  is  an  irrigated  valley,  where  water  is  plentiful  and  cheap; 

BECAUSE  Intensive  farming  can  be  practiced  there,  whereby  40  acres  will 
earn  more  than  160  acres  in  the  East; 

BECAUSE  Every  industry  and  community  is  prosperous,  v/hich  is  fully 
evidenced    by    such    thriving    towns    as    Stockton,    Fresno,    Reedly, 
Hanford,  Laton,  Visalia,  Tulare,  Merced  and  Bakersfield. 
Write  for  illustrated  book  entitled  ' '  San  Joaquin  Valley. ' ' 

Address 

Industrial  Comttiissiouer, 

A.  T.  &  S.  P.  B'y  System, 

Great  Northern  Bldgr.,  CHICAGO. 
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For 
Select  Groceries 

Try 
J.  A.  McMillan 


North  Vancouver 


Sprott-Shaw 
Business  Institute,  Ld 

336  Hastings   St.,  W. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

grives  most  relialile  course  in  Book- 
keeping", Commercial  Iiaw,  Fenmanship, 
Pitman  and  Greg'g'  Shorthand,  Tele- 
graphy, Typewriting  and  Mechanical  and 
Civil  Engineering". 

PERFECT  EQUIPMENT 

ALL  TEACHERS  SPECIALISTS 


WBITE   FOB   CATAI.OOT7E 


B.   J.   SFBOTT,   B.   A. 
Manag'er. 

H.    A.     SCBIVEN,     B.A. 

Vice-Principal. 

J.    B.    CUNNINGHAM,  BSQ., 
Secretary. 


PLANNING  to  BUILD 


I  want  you  to  write  for  my  new  Book 
"COUNTEY  AND  SUBTTBBAN  HOMBS." 

It  is  especially  prepared  for  prospective 
home  builders  and  is  full  of  valuable, 
practical  and  useful  information  on  the 
subiect.  Each  residence-  is  illustrated 
by  half-tone  plates  of  the  original  show- 
ing- exactly  how  the  building  will  look 
when  completed.  There  are  complete 
descriptions  of  each  home  and  accurate 
estimates  of  cost.  This  book  will  cost 
you  nothing,  but  will  be  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  you.  Write  today. 
I  prepare  at  low  cost  special  designs  and 
plans  for  new  work  or  for  remodelling' 
old  buildings. 

E.  STANLEY  MITTON 

ABCHITBCT 

70  Hastings  St.  W.     ::     Vancouver,  B.C. 


The 

Shooting 
Season 

will  open  with  a  rush  on  September 
1st,  so  be  sure  you  have  your  GUN 
in  readiness. 

I   make  a  specialty   of  this   class   of 
work,   besides   carrying  a   large    stock 
of 

Guns,    Ammunition, 

Hunting  Coats, 

Waders,  etc. 

Ask  to  see  the  latest  WINCHESTER 
Rifle,  351  Cal. 


Harry    Godfrey 

132   Hastings    St.   W.,  Vancouver 
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Some   Reasons    Why 

The  confidence  of  the  Canadian 
public  in 

The 

MUTUAL 

LIFE 

OF 

CANADA 

Was  never  so  great  as  at  present. 

1.  Because  the  Company's  record 
has  been  clean  throughout  the  37 
years  it  has  been  in  operation. 

2.  Because  its  plans  of  insurance 
are  up-to-date  and  just  what  the 
insuring  public  requires. 

3.  Because  its  policyholders  are 
eminently  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults  realized  under  their  policies. 

4.  Because  the  general  public  is 
beginning  to  find  out  the  good 
things  the  Company  has  in  store 
for  its  policyholders,  and 

5.  Because  being  purely  mutual, 
the  policyholders  are  more  than 
customers — they  are  co-partners  in 
the  Company — sharing  equitably  in 
all  its  benefits. 

6.  Because  its  profits  are  not  ab- 
sorbed in  paying  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. 

7.  Because  it  gives  life  insurance 
at  net  cost. 

For  full  information  as  to  Rates 
or  Agency,  write  or  call  on: 

WILLIAM   J.   TWISS,    Manager 
VANCOUVER        ^       British  Colombia 


To  Enjoy  a  Visit 
to  Victoria 


ONE  NEEDS  TO  SLEEP 
AND  DINE  WELL 


The 

Poodle  Dog 

Hotel 


IS    THE    ONE    PLACE    WHERE 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF 

THE  BEST. 


"  There     good     digestion     waits     on 
appetite 
And    health    on    both." 


Smith  &  Shaughnessy 

Proprietors. 
Yates  Street,  VICTORIA,   B.C. 
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Steinway  &  Son's  Pianos 

Nordheimer  Pianos 

New  Scale  Williams  Pianos 

Dominion  Pianos 

Palmer  Pianos 

(AN   UNEQUALLED    CHOICE) 


M 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  FUR  CO., 

E.  A.  Roberts,  Manager. 
919  Granville  St.,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 
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MCDELS  OF 
INVENTIONS  BUILT 


Vancouver  Model,  Machine 
and  Cycle  Works 

W    T.  Watson, 
Proprietor. 

980  GRANVILLE  ST.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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Vancouver 
College  of 
Music 

JAS.  H    SMITH, 

(MUSICaL    DIRECTOR.) 

COMPETENT    Staff 

All  Branches  of  Music  Taught 

Addrecs  : 


542  Granville  Street 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce 

Head  Office,     -    TORONTO,  ONT. 

Capital    (paid    up)  . .  .$10,000,000 
Rest    $  5,000,000 


B.  E.  Walker,  Esq., 
President. 


Alex.  Laird,  Esq., 
General  Manager 


New  York  Ag-ency — 

Wm.  Gray  and  H.  B.  Wallier,  Agents 

Iioudon,    England,    Office — 

2  Lombard    Street. 

Branches  West  of  Rocky  Mountains 

British  Columbia — 

Cranbroolc,  Fernie,  Greenwood,  Kam- 
loops,  Ladvsmith,  Mission  City,  Na- 
naimo,  Nelson,  New  Westminster, 
Penticton,  Prince  Rupert,  Princeton, 
Vancouver,  Vancouver  East,  Van- 
couver  South,   Victoria. 

Yukon  Territory — 

Dawson,    White   Horse. 

United    States — 

Portlan*,  San  Francisco  (2  offices), 
Seattle,    Skagway. 
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ROCHESTER  and  CAMPBELL  Gasoline  Engines  and  Sopplies 


2i  to  100  H.  p.,  1  to  4  Cylinders. 
Plans  and  Specifications  of  Complete  Launches,  IG  to  50  feet. 

A.  W.  LePAGE,    667  Granville   Street,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Timber  Cruisers 
Land  Locators 


Lumber  Companies 


Will  save  time,  worry  and  expense  by 

having  us  place  their  legal 

advertisjements. 


KLUOENMrH 

Advertoinq  Agents 

JuiTE  3  Old  Safe  BIk: 
VANCOUVER 

CZP CD 

RMODENRATH StANLEyBoVS 
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Importer  of  Cotton  Ducks,  Drills,  Ropes,  Twine  and  Fishing  Supplies 

EDWARD   LIPSETT 

Sail,  Tent 

and 

Awning  Manufacturer 

Write  for  Price  List         59  Water  St.,  VANCOUVER 


PHONE 
1370 


Incorporated  with  the  Vancouver  Photo  Engraving  Co. 


er, 

ona^EtECTROTYPER. 

653  Granville  St.,  VANCOUVER. 


NE^V  FALL  CLOTHING 

We  are  now  opening  up  a  new  line  of  Fall  Clothing  from  the  leading 
Manufacturers  of  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Come  in 
and  look  them  over.  Whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not  we  are  always 
pleased  to  show  goods.  A  full  line  of  Men's  Furnishings,  Hats,  Caps, 
Trunks  and  Valises. 

JOHNSTON,  KERFOOT  &  CO. 


VANCOUVER 


125  &  127  Hastings  St.,  W. 


104  Cordova  St.,  W. 


Watch  Vancouver  Grow! 

Cleaning  and  Renovating  Clothes  is  our 
■business — What's  yours?  Let  us  be  your 
VAIiET! 

Iiowest  Prices.     First  Class  Service. 

The  Valet  Tailoring  Co. 

C.  S.  Harrison,  Manager. 
434    FENDER    ST.,      VANCOVVFR,    B.C. 


♦ 
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A.  A.  CROWSTON 

BROKER  AND 
NOTARY  PUBLIC 

I  handle  Real  Estate,  Insurance  and 
Mines.  Only  developed,  proven  and  pro- 
ducing properties  of  the  highest  grade 
touched. 

North  Vancouver. 


IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT  Or  CIiASSIFIEI)  ADVERTISING  YOU  CAN  OB- 
TAIN PUBLICITY  FOR  LITTLE  COST.  THE  RATES  ARE  ONLY  25  CENTS 
PER  LINE  PER  INSERTION;  SMALLEST  SPACE  ACCEPTED,  FOUR  LINES; 
LARGEST  SPACE  FOR  ONE  ADVERTISEMENT,  TWELVE  LINiS.  CASH 
MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS.  FORMS  CLOSE  lOTH  OF  EACH  MONTH. 
ADDR:ESS  laANAGER,  CLASSIFIi.D  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  WEST- 
WARD HO!,   536  HASTINGS   STREET,   VANCOUVER,   B.   C. 


FARM    LANDS. 

i^orthern  British  Columbia.  Party  controlling 
2,560  acres  flrst-class  Ranching  Land  in  the 
Ootsa  Lake  district,  desirous  of  stocking 
same,  wishes  an  experienced  partner  with 
about  $25,000;  or  will  sell  at  $7.50  per  acre 
on  good  terms.  Apply  B.  C.  Land  Specialist, 
P.   O.   Box   233,   Vancouver,   B.   C. 

sorthern  British  Columbia.  Agricultural  and 
Ranching  Land  in  Bulkley,  Nechaco,  and 
Ootsa  Lake  districts,  for  sale  at  $7.50  per 
acre.  Reduced  prices  and  terms  to  settlers. 
Full  particulars  from  B.  C.  Land  Specialist, 
P.  O.  Box  233,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Ve  have  a  select  list  of  Fruit  and  Farm 
Lands  in  the  New  Westminster  District, 
ranging  in  price  from  $10.00  per  acre  up. 
Mahon,  McFarland  &  Mahon,  Ltd.,  Invest- 
ment   Brokers,    Vancouver. 

'ictoria  F'ruit  and  Farm  Lands.  Write  for 
"Home  List"  and  information.  R.  S.  Day, 
44    Fort   St.,   Victoria.   B.   C. 

REAL    ESTATE. 

Victoria  Realty  offers  a  judicious  investment. 
We  have  some  particularly  fine  residence 
sites  on  the  sea  front;  acreage  on  the  out- 
skirts and  good  inside  business  property. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Realty  Co..  Victoria,  B.  C. 

''ancouver  Rural  and  Urban  Realty  will  pay 
investigation.  Our  lists  are  at  your  disposal 
by  writing.  York  &  Mitchell,  Real  Estate 
Brokers,   Hastings   St.   W.,   Vancouver. 

ASSAYER'S    SUPPLIES. 

mporters  and  dealers  in  Assay  Supplies.  The 
B.  C.  Assay  &  Chemical  Supply  Co.,  Ltd., 
Pender  St.,  Vancouver.  B.   C. 

OFFICE    FIXTURES   BUILT. 

Ve  manufacture  Store,  Office,  Bank,  Church 
Barber  Shop  and  Hotel  Bar  Fixtures  and 
Furniture.  The  V.  B.  C.  Novelty  Works,  1002 
Granville   St.,    Vancouver,    B.   C. 


FURRIERS. 

Now's  the  time,  have  your  furs  renovated; 
tanning  and  mounting;  furs  stored,  moth 
proof,  prices  right.  San  Francisco  Fur  Co., 
L-ilit    Granville    St.,    Vancouver. 

GASOLINE    MARINE    ENGINES. 

For  Sale — 40  ft.  full  cabin  length,  25  h.p. 
4-cycle  engine,  electric  lights,  stove  and 
sleeping  accommodations.  Pric  $2,800.00.  A. 
W.  Le  Page,  667  Granville  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.    C. 

KODAKS. 

I  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Kodaks  and 
Photographic  Supplies  in  British  Columbia. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Will  Marsden,  The 
Kodak   Specialist,   Vancouver,   B.   C. 

TIMBER    NOTICES    ADVERTISED. 

Timber  Cruisers,  Land  Locators  and  Mill 
Companies  will  save  time,  worrv  and  ex- 
pense by  having  us  place  your  legal  adver- 
tisements. P.  F.  Goodenrath  &  Co.,  Suite 
3.   Old   Safe  Block,   Vancouver,   B.   C. 

TIMBER    LAND    WANTED. 

I  have  capital  to  purchase  timber.  If  needed 
will  advance  money  to  cruisers  to  pay  for 
advertising  or  licenses.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
Suite  1  and  2,  Jones  Building,  Vancouver, 
B.   C. 


MODELS    OF    INVENTIONS. 

Patentees  can  have  their  models  of  inventions 
designed,  built  or  perfected  by  us.  Van- 
couver Model  Machine  and  CVcle  Works, 
980   Granville  St.,  Vancouver,   B.'  C. 


AUCTIONEERS 

We  conduct  auctions  of  Household  Goods, 
Real  Estate  and  Live  Stock  anvwhere  in  the 
Province.  Kingsford,  Smith  &  Co.,  860  Gran- 
ville  St..  Vancouver,    B.   C. 

CAMP  OUTFITS. 

New  Eider-down  Sleeping  Comforter.  8x8, 
eoual  to  two  pairs  of  blankets.  P.  O.  Box 
1243,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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OFFICES  IN  ROYAL    BUSINESS    EXCHANGE      }jlj^ 
413  HASTINGS  ST,.  VANCOUVER,   B.  C.  1^Jm\ 

SOLE  OWNP]RS 

A.  C.  JOHNSON.  Winnipeg.  Man.         HARRY,  h5lM  AN,  Vancouver    B.C. 
C.  B.  ENKKMA,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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One  Good  investment  Is  Worth  a 
Lifetime  of  Labor. 


EVERYBODY 

looking  for  a  safe  investment  in  a  first-class  property,  where  only  a  small 

sum  is  necessary  to  control,  has  been  buying  or  seeking  information  about 

those  lots  in  North  Vancouver,  at  $ioo  each,  upon  easy  terms  of  payment. 

Those  who  purchased 

WILL  MAKE  MONEY 

on  their  purchases,  for  the  prospects  of  this  subdivision  are  such  that  it  is 
an  almost  absolute  certainty  that  the  arranged  for  and  proposed  improve- 
ments by  railways  and  manufacturing  concerns  will  necessarily  cause  a  very 
rapid  advance  in  values.  That  this  is  the  opinion  of  buyers  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  361  lots  were  disposed  of  after  placing  them  on  the  market. 

IF  YOU  BUY  NOW 


you  will  get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  With  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Northern  bridge  under  way,  and  the  estabUshment  of  announced  industries 
on  the  waterfront,  these  lots  should  treble  and  quadruple  in  value,  and  it 
only  takes  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  price  and  half-yearly  payments  thereafter 
to  secure  one  or  more. 


E.  W.  MacLean 

501  Pender  St.,  Vancouver. 


■^ 


A  stock  investment  that  is  the  fashion  in  the  finan- 
cial world.  It  is  fashionable  because  IT  IS  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

COPPER  is  a  money  maker  because  it  is  always 
in  demand — notwithstanding  the  present  disturbed 
market — and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  Copper 
made  money  at  ten  cents  a  pound.  What  must  it 
make  at  20  cents  ?  Granby  and  Consolidated  Smelters 
both  pay  10  per  cent,  and  are  both  putting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  into  development. 

LASTLY  Copper  has  made  Rossland,  Copper  has 
made  the  "Boundless  Boundary,"  Copper  will  make 
the     Northern     Interior — and    finally     it    will 

MAKE  YOU  RICH 
IF  YOU  GIVE  IT  A  CHANCE 

My  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking.  It  was  designed 
to  instruct  investors  and  those  interested  particularly 
in  Copper.  Stocks. 
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BROILER 

450  CRAMYILLE  ST,    VANCOUVER. B.C. 


•toiu-  6^i  Ziren- 
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KODAK 


Kodak  the  Children. 
Let  the  Children  Kodak. 
By  the  Kodak  System 
anyone  may  take  and 
finish  pictures.  It's  day- 
light all  the  way. 

Brownios  (almost  Kodaks) 
%\  to  $9 

Kodaks  $.5  to  $105 

Kodak     Tank    Developers 

and  all  the  New  Things 

from  the  Kodak 

(Mty. 


WILL  MARSDEN,  The  Kodak  Specialist 

665  Granville  Street,  Vancouver. 
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LIBBEY'S 
CUT  GLASS. 


is  the  best  manufactured.    It  is  well  known  for  its  artistic  beauty  of  form, 
pattern,  and  accuracy  of  execution.     It  has  no  peer  in  quality. 

We  are  the  sole  agents  in  Vancouver,  and  carry  a  comprehensive  line 
from  Salt  Shaker  to  the  large  Table  Vases  and  Bowls,  all  marked  at 
closest  prices. 

After  the  Fair  do  not  go  home  without  first  visiting  Vancouver,  and 
then  you  have  not  seen  all  the  sights  in  that  City  unless  you  have  called  on 


Henry  Birks 
&  Sons, 
Limited, 

Vancouver's  Leading 
Jewellers. 

GEO.  E.  TROREY, 

Mana8:ing  Director. 

Corner  Hastings  and 
Granville    Streets, 

VANCOUVER 
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©raeeic  Si  Company 

318  eambie  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  ©. 

^  WATCHMAKERS 
and 
JEWELLERS 


These  are  "high-pressure"  times — minutes  have  money-value  and 
trains,  fast  and  frequent,  are  public  necessities. 

The  safe  operation  of  these  quick-moving  express  trains  is  the  grave 
concern  of  every  good  railroad  man — it  means  protection  for  his  family, 
his  employer  and  himself. 

BALL  watches  furnish   the   correct  time,  so  essential  to  safety. 

They  were  planned  especially  for  railroad  service — thoroughly  tested 
for  engine  cab  and  passenger  coach  and  are  in  every  respect  prepared  for 
the  responsibilities  of  railroad  life. 


JUHBO 

rOUR  GRADES  NO.    1  FOUR  PRICES 

HATTRESSES 

ARE  BUILT 
NOT  STUFFED 

With  Pure  White  Felted  Cotton 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  after  30  nights 
trial  get  your  money  back 


SOLD  BY  FIRST  CLASS  DEALERS 

ASK  TO  SEE  THEM  _  ^_^ ^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT, 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

IN  HANDSOME  PREMIUMS 


With  a  view  to  doubling  the  circulation  of  Westward  Ho !  before 
1908,  we  have  arranged  with  the  well  known  jewelry  house  of  Henry 
Birks  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  a  selection  of  handsome  premiums — including 
ladies"  and  gentlemen's  tie  pins,  bronze  ash  and  pin  trays,  enamel 
souvenir  brooches,  etc.,  etc. — to  be  given  away  free  to  every  reader 
sending  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Magazine.  The  premiums 
are  alone  worth  the  cost  of  the  subscription,  and  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  New  Westminster  Fair — at  the  Westward  Ho !  booth  in  the 
Industrial  Buildine-     Patronize  a  Canadian  Magfazine. 


Marine  Gasoline  2-Cycle,  12  horse-power  Engine,  made  in  Vancouver. 
Call  and  see  engines  in  course  of  construction,  or  write  for  catalogue. 

LEITSOINI     8c     BURPEE,     Limited 


142  Alexander  Street, 


Vancouver,  B.  6. 
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From  This  Orchard 

Three  tons  of  Pears  were  marketed  on  the  Prairies. 

1  Can  Sell  You  This! 
Become  a  Fruit  Grower. 

Write  for  my  list  of  farm  and  fruit  lands,  or  call 
on  me  during  the   Provincial  Fair. 


P.   PEEBLES 

Realty  and  Investment  Broker. 
270  Columbia  St.         -        New  Westminster. 


Models  I  Have  Known 


JOHN  MINARDS 


From  a  Drawing  by  Mrs    Beanlands 


Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  during 
Canadian  his  recent  visit  to  the  Coast, 
Ideals.  delivered   an   inspiring  ad- 

dress to  the  Canadian  Club 
at  Victoria.  Of  necessity  he  avoided  po- 
litical references  and  struck  out  a  line 
of  thought  equally  interesting  to  men  of 
all  parties  who  have  the  well-being  of 
their  country  at  heart.  The  theme  of  his 
address  was  Canadian  Ideals,  and  apart 
from  the  interest  evoked  by  a  non-poli- 
tical deliverance  from  the  lips  of  a  poli- 
tical leader,  the  address  fully  justified  the 
invitation  extended  to  Mr.  Borden  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Club.  Few  men  in 
public  life  could  with  such  fitness  have 
discoursed  upon  lofty  ideals.  No  man 
before  the  Canadian  people  has  passed 
through  the  fire  of  electoral  campaign 
and  parliamentary  experience  with  a 
more  unsullied  reputation.  Whatever 
else  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Borden  there 
is  only  one  opinion  as  to  his  personal 
character  and  the  fact  that  a  man  lacking 
brilliant  qualities  should  have  been 
chosen  as  leader  of  a  great  historic  party 
and  should  have  so  completely  justified 
the  selection  is  at  once  a  credit  to  Ca- 
nada and  a  happy  augury  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  political  life.  The  prevalence  of 
iniquity  in  high  places,  the  scandalous 
escapades  which  have  characterized  the 
Laurier  regime  and  which  have  driven 
from  Cabinet  ranks  so  many  able  men 
have  created  a  painful  impression 
throughout   the    Dominion.     Whilst   no 


one  believes  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
was  personally  cognizant  of  their  mis- 
doing and  while  everyone  commends  him 
for  the  firmness  with  which  he  drove 
them  from  office,  it  is  generally  felt  that 
the  prevalence  of  corruption  in  Federal 
circles  has  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
country  and  has  started  a  wave  of  revul- 
sion which  will  shortly  overwhelm  the 
Government.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Bor- 
den is  destined  to  assume  the  reins  of 
office  in  the  near  future  is  a  question 
upon  which  there  will  be  many  opinions, 
but  his  strength  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
fact  that  friend  and  foe  alike  concede  his 
force  of  character  and  high  purpose,  and 
it  will  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  coun- 
try turns  instinctively  to  a  man  who  has 
lived  up  to  the  noble  ideals  which  he 
advocates  for  others.  With  singularly 
few  exceptions  the  press  of  Canada  is  a 
unit  in  demanding  purity  in  public  as 
well  as  in  private  life.  The  day  when 
leaders  of  the  people  can  "Compound 
for  sins  they  are  inclined  to  by  damning^ 
those  they  have  no  mind  to,"  has  for- 
ever gone  by,  and  in  the  future  personal 
character  will  be  a  more  potent  factor 
than  ever  in  the  choice  of  such  leaders. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment three  or  four  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  in  Liberal  and  in  Conservative  ranks 
have  placed  themselves  out  of  the  reck- 
oning by  conduct  which  cannot  be  pal- 
Hated,  and  which  has  disqualified  them 
for    further    service.       The    man    who 
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pleads  for  undeviating  loyalty  to  the 
standards  which  Canadian  people  have 
erected  and  who  sets  the  example  by  his 
own  conduct  has  gone  a  long  way  to- 
wards establishing  himself  not  only  at 
the  head  of  his  party  but  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  his  country.  When 
once  the  people  convince  the  politician 
that  there  will  be  no  compromise  with 
wrong-doers  the  death  knell  of  political 
corruption  will  have  sounded.  Mr.  Bor- 
den's address  should  rally  every  loyal 
Canadian,  irrespective  of  party,  to  the 
standard  of  purity  in  public  life,  and  its 
logical  conclusion  should  be  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be,  the  most  careful  selec- 
tion of  candidates  at  the  next  election, 
and  the  uncompromising  rejection  of 
those  who.  whatever  their  other  qualifi- 
cations, are  found  wanting  in  this  re- 
spect. 


Evidences  are  not  lacking 
On  the  that  in  the  near  future  and 

Qui  Vive.         probably  before  anyone  will 

be  fully  aware  of  it,  there 
will  be  a  great  expansive  movement  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Men  are  too  busy 
making  money  and  attending  to  their 
business  obligations,  to  take  note  of  what 
is  passing,  or  at  any  rate  to  tabulate  it, 
but  everything  is  moving  faster  than  is 
realized.  Population  is  increasing  rapid- 
ly in  every  Coast  City.  Seattle  claims 
250.000.  Vancouver  65.000,  whilst  Vic- 
toria assuredly  does  not  realize  that  at 
the  present  moment  she  has  within  her 
borders  not  less  than  30,000.  and  pro- 
bably nearer  to  35,000  people.  Almost 
every  convenience  is  proving  inadequate 
for  its  purpose.  Hotels,  theatres  and 
public  buildings  are  all  over-crowded. 
The  attendance  at  public  functions  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  provision.  In  other 
words  no  one  seems  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  public  demand  or  to  have  kept 
pace  with  its  growing  requirements.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Great 
enterprises  are  heading  for  the  Coast. 
Enormous  capital  has  commenced  to  flow 
in.  many  millions  have  already  been 
mortgaged  to  complete  the  purchase  and 
<levelopmcnt  of  timber  and  mineral 
claims,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  industrial 
enterprises.     The   Grand   Trunk   Pacific 


Company  is  really  commencing  to  build, 
stimulated  thereto  b}  the  necessity  for 
doing  something  before  the  next  Federal 
election,  and  by  the  silent  but  significant 
movement  of  the  Canadian  Northern. 
Add  to  this  the  activity  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  the  Great  Northern  from  the 
East,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
ample  ground  for  belief  that  the  awak- 
ening of  the  Coast  has  begun  in  earn- 
est, and  will  proceed  at  a  pace  which 
will  surprise  the  most  optimistic.  All 
this  takes  no  account  of  the  astonishing 
increase  in  the  Oriental  and  Northern 
trade  which  has  already  necessitated  the 
addition  of  several  large  steamers  to  the 
Pacific  fleet,  and  will  require  before  long 
vessels  at  least  on  a  par  with  those  on 
the  Atlantic.  There  is  foundation  be- 
neath all  this  movement  and  it  is  solid. 
A  great  speaker  has  said  that  while  the 
nineteenth  century  was  for  the  United 
States,  the  twentieth  will  be  for  Canada. 
One  may  fairly  go  a  step  further  and 
say  that  the  crown  of  Canada's  pros- 
perity will  be  found  in  its  Pacific 
Province. 


Victoria 
Fall  Fair 


Evidence  of  the  progress 
of  the  Pacific  Slope  was 
well  illustrated  at  the  Vic- 
toria Fall  Fair  which  was 
brought  to  such  a  successful  issue  last 
week.  In  every  department  record- 
breaking  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
Committee  were  able  to  chronicle  record 
entrances  in  every  department,  the  high- 
est quality  of  exhibits  ever  shown  in 
A'ictoria,  the  largest  attendance,  and  of 
course  the  largest  receipts.  Good  man- 
agement and  an  indefatigable  Secretary 
in  Mr.  J.  E.  Smart,  produced  these  grati- 
fying results.  A  visitor  from  Regina  de- 
clared that  in  quality  the  Victoria  Ex- 
hibits of  live  stock  were  equal  to  the 
best  he  had  seen  in  any  of  the  prairie 
provinces.  The  fruit  was  a  surprise  to 
everyone,  and  clearly  shows  that  Van- 
couver Island  and  the  Coast  can  produce 
a  quality  only  slightly  inferior  to  that 
grown  in  the  star  districts  of  the  Okan- 
agan  and  the  Kootenay.  If  the  Com- 
mittee are  careful  to  proceed  upon  the 
lines   on   which   they  have   worked  this 
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year,  and  will  profit  by  their  experience, 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  have  since 
last  year's  exhibition,  Victoria  Fall  Fair 
will  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  West  and  will  fulfil 
its  legitimate  function  of  advertising  the 
Agricultural  and  farming  possibilities  of 
the  district.  In  doing  this  it  will  en- 
courage scientific  development,  which  is 
the  one  essential  to  permanent  success. 


The  Provincial  Government 
Getting  at  is  to  be  commended  for 
The  Truth.  acceding  to  the  popular  re- 
quest to  institute  an  official 
enquiry  into  the  question  of  the  shortage 
of  fuel  for  smelting  purposes.  It  is  still 
further  to  be  commended  for  instituting 
those  proceedings  under  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  of  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  Coal  Company  which  will  leave  the 
question  of  delinquency  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators.  This 
Board  will  consist  of  three  men,  one  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Government,  who 
have  already  selected  Mr.  J.  A.  Mara  of 
Victoria,  one  by  the  Coal  Company  and 
a  third  by  the  two  thus  selected.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Board  will  be  com- 
pleted and  will  commence  its  labours  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  October,  It  may 
be  trusted  to  proceed  expeditiously,  the 
importance  of  the  subject  being  so  great 
and  the  necessity  for  its  settlement  so 
urgent,  that  no  delay  will  be  brooked. 
Whatever  the  result,  it  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  have  the  matter  settled,  and 
equally  satisfactory  to  have  it  settled  by 
a  judicial  tribunal,  acting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 


Exclusion 
Leagues, 


Westward  Ho !  makes  a 
serious  appeal  to  the  people 
of  British  Columbia  and 
more  particularly  to  the 
citizens  of  Victoria  and  Vancouver  to 
abandon  the  formation  of  Asiatic  Ex- 
clusion Leagues.  This  appeal  is  not 
based  upon  any  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  Exclusionists,  but  up- 
on a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  their 
methods  will  not  only  fail  to  achieve  the 
purpose  they  have  in  view,  but  will  ac- 
tually defeat  their  object.  No  argument, 
and  certainly  no  demonstration,  is  neces- 


sary to  convince  the  public  that  as  far 
as  practicable  this  Province  shall  be  kept 
a  white  man's  country.  If  a  missionary 
propaganda  were  necessary  to  convert 
people  to  this  opinion,  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  and  Exclusionist  Leagues 
would  find  their  fitting  work  in  under- 
taking this.  Everyone,  however,  is  con- 
vinced, and  the  postulate  can  be  wiped 
off  the  board.  The  only  difference  of 
opinion  is  as  to  the  method  which  should 
be  adopted.  Not  only  treaty  obligations, 
but  National  honour  and  a  recognition  of 
those  principles  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
which  have  always  characterized  British- 
born  people,  demand  that  we  should  treat 
with  consideration  not  only  British  sub- 
jects, but  "the  stranger  within  our 
gates."  Equally  is  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  proceed  in  any  grave  matter  with 
deliberation  and  care.  Loyalty  to  the 
Empire  of  which  we  form  a  part,  loy- 
alty to  the  Government  of  our  own 
country,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  nations  with  whom  we 
have  maintained  friendly  relations,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  material  interests,  all 
combine  to  increase  our  responsibilities, 
and  to  place  some  restriction  upon  our 
action.  None  of  these  obligations  can 
be  violated  without  injury  to  our  own 
country.  It  is  no  mere  catch  phrase  to 
say  that  all  such  vital  issues  should  be 
prosecuted  in  a  constitutional  manner, 
and  the  phrase  conveys  a  truth  which  is 
as  important  for  the  Canadian  as  for  the 
British-born.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  Exclusion  League  has 
ever  reflected  upon  the  possible  effect  of 
their  policy  and  of  the  rioting  which  it 
has  already  produced,  on  the  safety  of 
our  fellow  subjects  in  China  and  Japan. 
How  can  we  expect  that  their  lives  will 
be  respected  in  the  midst  of  a  fanatical 
horde,  if  we  who  at  any  rate  lay  claim 
to  loftier  ideals  of  conduct,  disregard 
our  obligations  to  their  countrymen. 
There  is  a  saner  method  and  one  far 
more  certain  of  its  effect.  What  rash 
politicians  like  R.  G.  McPherson  and 
lunatics  like  the  American  agitator  Fow- 
ler, now  an  inmate  of  a  Seattle  asylum, 
could  never  effect  by  their  vapourings 
and  threats,  can  undoubtedly  be  achieved 
by    sober-minded    men    duly    impressed 
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with  the  responsibiHty  of  a  free  and  jus- 
tice-loving people.  Prompt  action  is 
necessary,  the  only  practical  remedy  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Westward  Ho !  and 
since  endorsed  by  every  public  man  of 
note  who  has  spoken  upon  the  subject- 
it  is  to  organize  white  immigration.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  Asiatic  be  excluded. 
To  this,  however,  can  be  added  an  en- 
dorsation  of  the  Provincial  attitude  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Such  an  en- 
dorsation  would  have  weight  both_  in 
London  and  in  Tokio.  Japan  is  not  with- 
out but  within  the  pale  of  civilized  na- 
tions.   Japan  is  a  great  and  progressive 


country,  rapidly  adopting  Western  ideas ; 
its  Government  is  sagacious  and  far- 
seeing,  and  is  assuredly  not  impervious 
to  the  arguments  which  prevail  with 
civilized  powers.  It  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  heed  the  cry  of  an  isolated 
Province;  it  must  listen  to  the  voice  of 
a  Dominion  Government;  the  problem 
appears  to  be  to  induce  that  Govern- 
ment to  speak.  That  should  be  the  ob- 
jective point  of  all  organized  efiFort,  and 
not  the  formation  of  Leagues  whose  very 
name  is  both  a  menace  and  an  insult  to 
friendly  and  powerful  nations. 


Once, 


By  George  Franks. 

Once,  when  at  morn  the  rising  sun  was  peeping 

Far  o'er  the  East  with  liquid  golden  light, 
And  all  the  world  in  peace  serene  was  sleeping. 

Bathed  in  the  radiance  of  those  beams  so  bright — 
Told  we  our  love  beside  the  silent  river. 

While  sang  the  blackbird  in  a  waking  dream, — 
Our  love  as  pure  as  that  ecstatic  quiver — 

Our    love    as    everlasting    as    the    stream. 

Once,  when  at  noon  with  passioned  rapture  thrilling, 

All   nature   to   the   Spring   its   homage  paid. 
And  every  blossom,  grateful,  sweet,  and  willing. 

Poured  out  rich  fragrance  on  the  peaceful  glade  ;- 
Gave  we  our  lives  into  each  other's  holding, 

Our  lives  that  evermore  should  be  as  one ; 
Content  to  know  that  such  a  dear  enfolding 

Was  sanctioned  by  the  glorious  risen  Sun. 

And  now  the  Lord  of  Day  is  sinking  slowly. 

Calmly  majestic  on  the  distant  West, 
And  Nature  lies  within  a  silence  holy. 

In  worship  waiting  as  He  goes  to  rest — 
The  years  have  passed,  but  still  the  river  shining 

Flows  ever,  ever  onward  to  the  sea ; 
And  so  our  love,  our  hearts  so  close  entwining 

Is  fadeless,  even  to  Eternity. 


The  Right  Hon*  Joseph  Chamberlain. 


By  William  Blakemorc* 


I  FIRST  met  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Edgbaston  Debating 
Society  just  thirty-eight  years  ago. 
He  had  been  a  member  for  many 
years;  I  was  a  boy  Hstener.  Old  mem- 
bers told  me  that  he  had  cultivated  his 
debating  powers  at  their  meetings,  until 
from  a  somewhat  nervous  and  hesitating 
speaker  he  had  developed  into  the  keen- 
est and  most  fluent  debater  of  them  all. 
In  those  days  he  was  an  ultra  Radical 
and  was  even  supposed  to  be  an  ardent 
revolutionist.  I  know  that  his  attitude 
on  public  questions  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  his  association  with  prominent 
Chartists,  who  for  years  had  found  an 
asylum  in  the  great  Radical  City  of  Bir- 
mingham. He  smarted  under  the  wrongs 
which  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  suf- 
fered in  those  days  and  was  an  ardent 
champion  of  their  rights.  This  deep- 
rooted  sympathy  with  the  common  people 
has  never  weakened,  and  although  poli- 
tics have  made  strange  bed-fellows,  for 
the  brilliant  debater  of  those  days,  and 
the  still  more  brilliant  statesman  of  lat- 
ter days,  nothing  but  the  exigencies  of 
political  life  have  prevented  him  from 
legislating  more  broadly  upon  humani- 
tarian lines.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  ap- 
praise his  life's  work,  but  in  passing  I 
cannot  refrain  from  linking  it  up  with 


this  profound  sympathy  of  forty  years 
ago  and  noting  how  like  a  silver  streak 
it  threads  its  way  all  through  his  career. 

A  few  years  after  this  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain became  more  prominent,  and  yet  it 
may  surprise  the  general  public  to  know 
that  so  far  as  his  fellow  citizens  were 
concerned  he  burst  upon  their  view  like 
a  meteor,  for  so  absorbed  had  he  been 
with  the  management  of  a  great  com- 
mercial business  that  he  was  only  known 
to  a  small  circle  of  friends.  Not  until 
he  became  Mayor  of  Birmingham  was  he 
recognized  by  one  person  in  a  hundred 
on  the  streets. 

This  circumstance  was  well  illustrated 
during  the  first  year  of  his  Mayoralty 
at  the  performance  of  the  Christmas 
Pantomime  in  the  Theatre  Royal.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  present  with  several 
friends,  including  Jesse  Collings  and 
Henry  Matthews.  The  leading  comedian 
had  the  usual  topical  song,  one  verse  of 
which  dealt  humorously  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's achievements  during  his  first 
year  of  office,  and  referring  to  his  pre- 
vious obscurity  made  the  execrable  pun 
that  he  had  far  too  long  in  "chamber 
lain." 

Then  began  that  splendid  Mayoral 
career  during  which  he  revolutionized 
Municipal  management  in  England,  and 
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laid  the  foundation  of  public  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  and  the  sanitary  im- 
provement of  City  slums.  He  purchased 
the  gas  works  and  water  works  and 
pulled  down  thousands  of  old  ricketty 
tenements,  against  the  protest  of  wealthy 
citizens  with  fossilized  ideas,  who  pre- 
dicted financial  disaster  as  the  result  of 
such  extravagant  expenditure ;  but  as  all 
the  world  now  knows  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  splendid  success. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a 
slim,  erect,  haughty  looking  man.  He 
had  a  classical  face,  clean  shaven,  and 
smooth  closely-brushed  hair,  giving  him 
a  boyish  appearance.  His  manner  was 
reserved,  and  appeared  to  the  stranger 
at  any  rate  to  be  haughty.  He  was  the 
kind  of  man  with  whom  no  one  would 
venture  to  take  liberties ;  he  tolerated  no 
familiarity  and  had  few  personal  friends, 
but  to  those  few  he  was  courtesy  and 
kindness  personified,  would  take  any 
amount  of  trouble  to  serve  them,  was 
never  forgetful  of  their  requirements, 
and  would  often  deny  himself  of  rest 
and  personal  enjoyment  to  further  their 
interests. 

At  this  time  he  had  not  entered  poli- 
tical life,  although  he  had  freely  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  on  public  questions. 
His  first  appearance  in  the  arena  out- 
side municipal  work  was  as  a  member 
of  the  school  board,  where  he  quickly 
made  his  mark  as  an  uncompromising 
supporter  of  secular  education.  Soon 
came  the  inevitable  call  to  Parliament, 
and  then  happened  one  of  those  things 
for  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
blamed.  His  enemies  declared  that  his 
selfish  ambition  sacrificed  a  friend.  I  do 
not  and  never  have  believed  it,  because 
it  is  inconsistent  with  his  lifelong  con- 
duct. Birmingham  was  represented  at 
this  time  by  John  Bright,  Philip  Muntz, 
and  George  Dixon.  The  latter  was  a 
man  of  years,  of  ability  and  of  note,  and 
was  especially  recognized  as  an  expert 
educationalist,  having  been  chairman  of 
the  School  Board  during  the  time  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  member.  In  the 
height  of  his  parliamentary  career  he 
retired  in  order  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
might  have  the  nomination.  Whatever 
may  have  led  to  his  retirement  certain 


it  is  that  the  brilliant  young  statesman 
was  then  on  the  full  tide  of  popularity, 
and  so  enthusiastic  were  the  Birmingham 
people  that  they  would  have  no  nay; 
they  carried  him  to  the  front,  and  return- 
ed him  by  a  large  majority. 

During  this  first  campaign  I  often 
heard  him,  and  although  twenty  years 
later  his  ripe  experience  had  made  him 
a  different  man  in  many  respects,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  brilliant  orations  which 
he  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
irresistible  attacks  which  he  made  upon 
the  Conservative  party.  At  this  time  he 
was  a  popular  idol,  the  people  literally 
hung  upon  his  words.  He  was  a  close 
reasoner,  and  a  merciless  logician ;  he 
spoke  in  the  common  tongue,  and  used 
idiom  especially  dear  to  the  working 
classes.  Interruptions  were  his  meat; 
they  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity 
to  make  witty  sallies  which  always  dis- 
comfited his  opponent.  His  invective  was 
superb,  and  the  scorn  of  his  voice  as  he 
denounced  those  "who  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,"  is  ringing  in  my  ears  yet. 

I  heard  his  first  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  was  made  in  support 
of  his  own  motion  to  introduce  the 
Gothenberg  system  into  England.  The 
speech  was  exceedingly  able  but  the  mo- 
tion was  defeated.  I  need  not  dwell  up- 
on Mr.  Chamberlain's  development  in 
Parliament.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
how  he  forged  to  the  front,  quickly 
reached  Cabinet  rank,  was  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  and  attained  a  pinnacle 
of  fame  and  influence  which  as  long  ago 
as  1886  aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  great 
leader  Mr.  Gladstone.  Then  came  the 
memorable  split,  all  the  details  of  which 
will  not  be  known  during  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's lifetime.  During  my  subsequent 
association  with  him  in  political  work 
for  the  Conservative  party  I  learned 
much,  but  nothing  to  his  discredit,  and 
nothing  which  would  lend  the  slightest 
colour  to  the  charge  of  his  enemies,  that 
he  was  prompted  by  personal  ambition 
or  the  spleen  of  disappointment  in  his 
abandonment  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his 
opposition  to  Home  Rule.  His  choice 
involved  a  greater  sacrifice  than  has 
ever  l^een  made  voluntarily  by  any  public 
man  of  note.     It  meant  the  severance  of 
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life-long  ties,  it  meant  surrendering  cher- 
ished friendships,  and  it  meant  what  was 
even  more  bitter  to  a  sensitive  nature 
like  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  the  baring  of 
his  breast  to  the  wound  of  those  whom 
he  had  loved.  His  cup  of  sorrow  must 
have  been  filled  when  on  the  eve  of  the 
election  the  great  tribune  of  the  people, 
John  Bright,  published  a  manifesto  de- 
nouncing the  course  which  he  had 
adopted. 

Through  it  all  Mr.  Chamberlain  con- 
ducted himself  with  dignity.  He  formed 
the  Unionist  party,  made  himself  and  his 
party  indispensable  to  the  Conservative 
Government,  and  held  the  balance  of 
power. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  meeting  in  the 
town  hall  at  Birmingham  when  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Mr.  Chamberlain 
appeared  on  any  platform  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Conservative  cause.  It  was  an 
historic  moment.  In  the  very  hall  which 
had  so  often  resounded  with  his  ringing 
denunciation  of  Toryism,  and  which  had 
re-echoed  his  sentiments  from  thousands 
of  lips,  he  stood  beside  the  man  whose 
policy  it  had  been  his  one  object  to 
thwart.  The  excitement  was  intense.  In 
many  minds  was  the  question,  'How 
would  he  be  received?"  Will  the  people 
stand  by  him ?  Can  he  justify  his  action? 
I  have  often  thought  that  having  regard 
to  all  the  circumstances,  to  his  previous 
career,  and  to  the  principles  which  he 
had  so  thoroughly  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  Birmingham  people  it  was  the 
greatest  moment  of  his  life,  and  I  still 
think  so.  Nothing  but  his  temperament 
saved  the  situation.  One  false  note  and 
even  then  he  would  have  been  lost,  but 
he  rose  to  the  occasion.  With  delibera- 
tion, with  evident  emotion,  with  obvious 
sincerity,  and  with  an  indefinable  touch 
of  pleading  he  outlined  the  reasons  which 
had  guided  him,  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made,  and  the  obligation  which  he 
felt,    and    then    he    placed    his  political 


life  and  indeed  his  career  in  the  hands 
of  the  audience,  and  he  made  no  mistake. 
The  people  showed  that  they  were  able 
to  recognize  high  purpose  and  they  knew 
enough  of  their  man  to  accept  him  at 
his  own  valuation,  and  to  place,  as  he 
placed.  Imperial  consideration  high  above 
every  other.  Never  did  he  have  a  more 
enthusiastic  reception  than  when  he  sat 
down,  and  from  that  moment  his  fate 
was  sealed,  he  would  live  and  die  the 
great  apostle  of  union,  and  the  fore-run- 
ner of  Imperialism. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to 
follow  Mr.  Chamberlain  through  the 
later  years  of  his  parliamentary  career. 
I  wanted  to  convey  some  impression  of 
his  personality  and  of  his  true  character 
as  I  know  it.  From  1886  to  1893  I 
worked  in  close  association  with  him,  in 
connection  with  political  affairs,  in  Bir- 
mingham and  the  District.  I  met  him 
frequently  at  public  meetings  and  heard 
him  scores  of  times  in  the  House,  and 
since  coming  to  Canada  have  received 
many  marks  of  his  consideration  and 
kindly  remembrance.  I  have  always  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
statesmen  whom  England  has  produced. 
A  man  who  has  made  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices for  principle,  a  man  who  was  will- 
ing to  serve  when  by  universal  consent 
he  might  have  ruled.  People  have 
thought  him  proud,  selfish,  and  egotisti- 
cal, but  all  fair  minded  men  have  long 
ago  condemned  such  a  verdict.  In  these 
last  sad  days  he  presents  a  pathetic 
figure,  one  so  pathetic  that  I  forbear  to 
say  more  than  that  he  stands  for  all  that 
is  strongest  and  wisest  in  the  Imperial 
policy.  He  is  the  first  statesman  who 
accorded  any  recognition  to  the  value  of 
greater  Britain,  and  the  Empire  beyond 
the  seas.  He  may  not  live  to  complete 
the  gigantic  task  which  he  undertook, 
but  he  has  sown  seeds  which  no  frost 
of  opposition  can  cause  to  perish,  and 
which  will  bear  fruit  in  that  great  future 
when  all  men  will  revere  his  memorv. 


A  Woman's  Ideas, 


By  La  Veritc. 


WHAT  is  the  best  definition  of  a 
gentleman  ? 
Literature,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, gives  such  conflicting  ac- 
counts of  the  quahfications  of  a  gentle- 
man that  choice  is  confusing.  So  easy 
an  admission  as  Cicero's,  who  merely 
postulates  that  a  gentleman's  ancestors 
shall  not  have  been  hanged  for  crime  or 
sold  in  slavery,  would  hardly  suffice  in 
modern  times. 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  little  more  con- 
clusive than  the  much  cheapened  "Esq." 
on  our  envelopes,  the  derivation  of  which 
recalls  the  bitter  gibe  of  Scipio,  who, 
when  he  saw  a  soldier  spending  all  his 
time  in  brightening  his  shield,  vowed  that 
he  must  rely  on  that  more  than  on  his 
sword. 

Epigrammatic  definition  of  a  "gentle- 
man" reaches  its  highest  point  in  Rusk- 
in's  "intense  humanity"  and  perhaps  the 
"Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche"  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  is  the  finest  motto  a 
gentleman  could  have.  But  how  many 
nowadays  would  dare  to  take  it? 

No  man  is  a  gentleman  merely  because 
he  dresses  properly,  lives  in  a  fashionable 
quarter,  moves  in  the  smartest  sets,  and 
attends  divine  service  regularly  on  Sun- 
days. But  it  is  not  less  important  to 
remember  that  he  is  also  not  necessarily 
a  gentleman  because  he  does  not  do 
these  things.    Few  words  in  the  language 


are  more  carelessly  used  than  "gentle- 
man" and  "lady,"  We  have  a  pretty 
clear  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  a  thief, 
a  liar,  or  a  fool ;  but  nine  men  out  of 
ten  would  fail  to  give  an  even  intelli- 
gible definition  of  a  title  that  ought, 
above  all  others,  to  be    clearly    agreed 

upon. 

^     *     * 

Jealousy  is  supposed  by  many  sages 
to  be  a  part  of  love.  But  if  it  is,  one, 
nevertheless,  cannot  deny  that  it  has  cer- 
tain peculiarities  which  class  it  among 
the  lower  passions.  It  is  more  often  a 
part  of  ignoble  love  than  of  that  founded 
on  mutual  respect. 

If  you  choose  to  resent  every  thought 
or  word  or  admiring  glance  that  a  man 
for  whom  you  care  bestows  upon  an- 
other woman,  you  are  making  an  un- 
conscious confession  that  you  are  doubt- 
ful of  your  power  to  hold  his  love.  Per- 
sisted in,  it  will  cheapen  your  attractive- 
ness as  nothing  else  can.  He  will  seek 
women  who  do  not  value  him  so  highly — 
who  will  even  make  fun  of  him  now  and 
then.  Show  the  man  you  love  that  you 
care  for  him  in  every  fine  and  womanly 
way  you  can  think  of.  Flatter  him  and 
feed  him,  for  he  thrives  on  this  treat- 
ment; but  don't  allow  the  monster  with 
green  eyes  to  become  your  bosom  friend 
if  you  would  keep  your  life  even  reason- 
ably happy. 


A    WOMAN'S    IDEAS. 


A  man  appreciates  a  good  dinner  and 
a  neatly-gowned  woman  more  than  any- 
thing on  earth.  Try  this  experiment  if 
you  have  allowed  yourself  to  forget  what 
you  are  to  yourself  and  him. 

"Won't  you  come  and  have  pot  luck 
with  us?"  is  a  phrase  seldom  used  in  all 
sincerity.  People  are  too  apt  to  make  a 
frightful  effort  in  trying  to  be  hospitable 
and  then  endeavor  to  disguise  the  effort 
by  calling  it  "pot  luck."  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  hospitality,  but 
the  minute  there  is  an  effort  or  a  strain 
felt  in  providing  for  the  guests,  hospital- 
ity ceases  to  be  a  pleasure  either  to  those 
that  give  or  those  that  receive.  There 
are  very  few  families  indeed  who  are 
simple  and  sincere  enough  to  invite  one 
to  pot  luck  and  let  it  stand  for  what  it 
really  means.  There  is  really  very  little 
social  fooling  done  and  every  one's 
neighbour  knows  about  how  much  the 
other  can  afford  to  spend.  So  that 
laboured  and  extravagant  entertaining 
evening  on  a  small  scale  deceives  no  one. 
Therefore,  why  try?  Why  not  let  pot 
luck  mean  pot  luck?  And  if  necessary 
invite  your  friends  to  eat  bread  and 
cheese  flavoured  with  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, instead  of  giving  them  an  elaborate 
dinner,  with  boiling  hostess  as  a  first 
course,  which  is  the  way  an  Englishman 
described  one  of  these  too-extravagant 
American  feasts  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  and  over  which  the  hostess  had 
literally  wrought  herself  to  hysterics. 


Miss  Prim,  who  presided  something 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  over  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  development  of  young 
ladies  in  the  higher  arts  and  classics, 
taught  that  women  could  not  engage  in 
athletics  and  hope  to  retain  their  beauty. 
To  preserve  her  charms  of  face  and  fig- 
ure the  budding  debutante,  the  young 
woman  who  had  passed  out  of  her 
"teens,"  and  the  sensible  and  more  ma- 
tured girl  who  was  approaching  thirty, 
must  not  permit  herself  to  engage  in  any 
pastime  more  vigorous  than  throwing 
grace  hoops  or  possibly  indulging  in  a 
game  of  croquet.  Foolish  fancy !  There 
are  young  women  who  play  golf,  who 
shoot,  swim,  play  tennis,  ride  at  race 
speed  on  horse  back,  who  guide  motor 
cars,  fence,  play  hockey  and  cricket,  who 
are  not  only  handsome,  but  some  of 
whom  are  superlative  beauties,  and  whose 
grace  of  figure,  instead  of  being  injured 
by  violent  exercise,  if  anythign  seems  to 
have  been  improved. 

A  little  sunburn  mars  no  complexion 
permanently.  More  than  likely  it  will  do 
good.  Exercise  brings  about  energetic 
circulation.  Quick  stirring  of  the  blood 
through  the  veins  and  arteries  is  one  of 
the  best  aids  to  a  clear  skin.  A  match 
on  the  tennis  court,  a  swim  in  the  sea 
or  a  brisk  tramp  over  the  golf  links  is  a 
better  blood  purifier  and  a  safer  beauty 
maker  than  all  the  embrocations,  oint- 
ments, creams,  and  nostrums  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  the  beauty  experts. 


THE   NUISANCE. 

Rig-ht  through  the  dinner — from  soup  to  nuts — the  small  boy  had 
made  himself  a  most  insufferable  nuisance,  and  finally  Aunt  Priscilla 
remarked,  quietly,  but  very  sternly :  "If  that  boy  belonged  to  me, 
Mary,  he  would  forthwith  get  a  sound  and  wholesome  spanking." 

"He  deserves  it,  aunt,"  replied  the  other,  like  the  fond  goose  that 
she  is,  "but  I  do  not  believe  in  spanking  the  boy  on  a  full  stomach." 

"Neither  do  I,  but  you  can  turn  him  over,"  said  the  aunt,  acidly. 


-,  a  well-known 


KILL    OR    CURE. 

The  following  is  a  little  incident  that  Dr.   S- 
specialist  of  Manhattan,  tells  as  an  actual  experience : 

"A  Jewish  man  called  to  see  me  one  day  and  stated  that  he  was 
tired  of  paying  doctor  bills  for  his  wife  and  wanted  me  to  take  the 
'case,  and,  as  he  put  it,  I  was  to  kill  or  cure  her  for  one  hundred 
dollars.     I  attended  the  woman  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  she  died. 

"In  course  of  time  the  bill  was  rendered  for  $ioo,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  the  husband   called.     He   counted   out  ten   ten-dollar   notes, 

handed  me  a  paper  to  sign,  which  read,  'Received  of  J.  R the  sum 

of  $ioo  for  killing  his  wife."     Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  sign  paper 
or  collect." 


ENGLISH  CORRECTLY  SPOKEN. 

The  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have,  in  general,  been 
remarkably  quick  in  acquiring  a  smattering  of  the  English  language, 
and  are  extremely  proud  of  this  accomplishment. 

Dr.  15 ,  who  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  islands,  entered  a 

tiendo.  or  small  shop,  in  the  town  of  Morong,  Island  of  Luzon,  and 
asked  the  small  boy  in  charge  for  a  certain  brand  of  cigarettes. 

"No  got,"  replied  the  small  tradesman.  Immediately  he  received 
a  smart  box  on  the  ear  that  sent  him  staggering  across  the  shop  as 
his  mother,  entering  and  hearing  the  conversation,  had  administered 
the  stinging  rebuke. 

"You  should  have  said,"  corrected  his  mother,  'No  have  got.' 
We  speak  good  English  here." 

Then  she  seated  herself  with  an  air  in  which  pride  and  resignation 
were  blended. 


HELPS    TGSMILE.  ii 

A  shopman's  grievance. 

The  underpaid  shopman  has  a  hard  time  of  it  since  the  introduction 
of  the  cash  register. 

There  was  a  certain  shopman  whose  salary  was  30s.  a  week.  He 
had  to  be  on  duty  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  not 
through  till  seven  and  sometimes  eight  at  night. 

He  found  time,  though,  to  get  married,  and  a  week  after  the 
ceremony  he  asked  his  employer  for  an  increase  of  salary. 

"  Why,  John,"  said  the  employer,  "  you  are  getting  30s.  a  week. 
What  ails  you  ?  When  I  was  your  age  I  kept  a  wife  and  two  children 
on  30s.  a  week,  and  saved  money  besides." 

"  They  didn't  have  cash  registers  in  those  days/'  replied  John 
bitterly. 


SIMPLE   ARITHMETIC. 


A  teacher  calling  her  pupils  up  for  examination  one  day  asked  a 
Jewish  boy  the  following  example :  "Isidore,  if  your  father  owed  a 
man  one  hundred  dollars  and  promised  to  pay  ten  dollars  a  month,  how 
long  would  it  take  him  to  pay  up?" 

"Twenty  years,"  answered  the  boy,  quickly. 

"Twenty  years  ?"  exclaimed  the  teacher  in  surprise ;  "why,  you 
don't  know  the  example." 

"Oh,  yes  I  do,"  answered  the  boy,  "but,  teacher,  you  don't  know 
mv  father." 


FILIPINO    ENGLISH    AS    SHE    IS    SPOKE. 

Senorita    N was    a   very    attractive    Filipino,    who    presided 

over  a  tiendo  in   Morong,   a  town  in  Luzon,   not   far   from   Manila. 

Lieutenant  W was  a  great  admirer  of  her,  and  the  feeling  was 

mutual  to  a  great  extent. 

In  one  of  the  expeditions  from  the  town  in  which  his  command 
took  part  he  received  wounds  of  which  he  died. 

A  friend  went  to  break  the  news  to  the  senorita,  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  she  indulged  in  natural  and  real  grief  for  her  friend ;  then, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  she  remarked,  Filipino-like :  "Well,  he  is 
gone.  I  suppose  I  must  look  out  for  a  new  friend."  She  then  became 
reminiscent  and  pleasantly  recalled  the  dead  officer  as  follows : 

"Tiniente  W was  a  good  man.     He  was  never  loco  (foolish) 

because  I  would  not  give  him  jaw-bone  (credit),  and  want  to  put 
the  tiendo  on  the  bum  and  have  a  rough-house.  He  never  got  bug- 
house (crazy),  no  matter  how  much  I  fooled  him.  He  was  always 
nice.  He  came  to  see  me  the  last  time  he  was  here,  dressed  in  his 
white  glad-rags  (best  clothes),  with  a  dinky  little  white  straw  hat  on 
and  a  beautiful  little  go-to-hell  tie  on.     Yes,  he  did  look  pretty." 

Then  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  once  more  at  the  recollection  of 
these  perfections  of  the  poor-defunct  lieutenant. 
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WHAT   SHE  WOULD  D  . 

In  a  prominent  city  in  Kentucky,  in  a  fashionable  flat  building,  there 
resided  two  families,  one  having  a  little  daughter  about  seven  years 
of  age,  and  the  other  a  little  son  of  about  the  same  age.  They  had 
fallen  very  much  in  love  with  each  other  and  frequently  announced 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  building  that  they  were  going  to  be  married 
when  they  were  grown. 

One  night  at  dinner,  in  the  general  dining-room,  the  father  of  the 
little  boy  called  across  the  room  to  the  little  girl  and  said: 

"Dorothy,  I  understand  that  when  you  and  Lester  are  grown  you 
are  going  to  be  married ;  is  this  true  ?" 

Dorothy  promptly  responded:     "Yes,  sir." 

The  gentleman  asked  again :     "You  are  certain  of  this,  are  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said ;  "we  love  each  other  and  are  going  to  be 
married." 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "suppose  after  you  are  married  you 
should  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  that  the  cook  had  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  what  would  you  do?" 

After  thinking  a  moment,  Dorothy's  face  brightened  and  she  said : 

"Well,  Mr.  Blank,  if  Lester  would  take  care  of  the  baby,  I  would 
go  down  and  get  breakfast." 


A  BAD  CASE. 

Two  little  girls  were  learning  their  catechism.    They  were  racing 
to  see  which  one  of  them  could  learn  the  whole  book  first. 

One  day  Mary  asked  Jane  how  far  had  she  gotten  in  the  book. 

"h!"  said  Mary,  "I'm  clean  to  sanctification." 

'"Well !"  returned  Jane,  proudly,  "I'm  past  redemption." 


T 


out. 


HIS    conventional    design    for    a 

photograph   frame   is   suitable 

for   embossed   leather;    lines   to 

be   traced,    incised,    and    opened 


The  natural  colour  of  the  leather  will 
look  well,  or  stained  a  rich  brown  all 
over. 

The  wood  frame  may  be  bought  at 
almost  any  art  store  and  the  leather 
should  be  cut  large  enough  to  allow  of 
its  being  folded  over  the  back. 

Fix  the  material  to  a  board  with 
thumb  tacks,  with  the  fleshy  side  up- 
wards, and  trace  on  the  design  with 
the  style  as  directed  in  Article  I. 

If  the  leather  is  thick  the  line  may 
be  incised  with  the  knife,  keeping  the 
cut  vertical,  and  going  about  half  way 
through  the  material. 

If  the  hide  is  thin  do  not  incise  it  at 
all  but  be  content  with  the  traced  line. 
Take  great  care  and  do  not  make  any 
double  lines  in  the  tracing;  mistakes 
cannot  be  eradicated.  Have  the  trac- 
ing paper  fixed  so  that  you  can  turn 
up  the  edge  and  see  how  the  work  is 
progressing. 

Place  the  leather  with  the  traced  de- 
sign on  a  pad  composed  of  several  sheets 
of  thick  blotting  paper  and  with  the 
modeling  tool  illustrated  in  the  first 
article  press  down  the  background  firm- 
ly.    This  will  throw  up  the  pattern  into 


relief.  If  the  relief  is  not  sufficiently 
high  to  suit  your  taste,  fold  the  leather 
between  the  fingers  and  press  the  orna- 
ment up  from  behind  until  it  rises  to 
the  required  height. 

By  manipulation  and  careful  work  the 
modeling  can  be  made  very  delicate  and 
should  have  the  same  effect  as  modelled 
wax.  During  all  this  time  the  leather 
should  have  been  repeatedly  damped,  not 
piece  by  piece,  but  over  the  whole  sur- 
face each  time,  so  that  the  leather  will 
have  a  uniform  color  when  dry. 

The  relief  will  keep  its  place  when 
dry,  but  if  any  fear  be  entertained  re- 
garding the  work  going  flat,  fill  up  the 
back  with  small  shreds  of  leather  mixed 
with  flour  paste,  or  with  absorbent  cot- 
ton wool  soaked  in  flour  paste  or  any 
such  filling. 

Stains  may  be  used  with  good  effect 
but  practical  experience  alone  is  a  re- 
liable guide  in  the  selection  of  dyes, 
etc.,  as  leather  varies  in  porosity.  Even 
parts  of  the  same  piece  of  work  may  be 
more  porous  than  others,  hence  staining 
is  sometimes  a  risky  matter. 

If  the  work  is  not  in  relief  and  a  mis- 
take occurs,  fix  the  leather  to  a  board 
and  soak  in  water.  Then  scrub  with  a 
soft  brush  and  soft  soap,  and  allow  to 
dry  in  the  sun. 

Before  staining  prepare  the  leather 
with    a    coat   of   flour   paste    and    water 
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mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream.  Wash 
all  over  the  work  and  allow  to  dry 
thoroughly.  Apply  the  color  in  a  suc- 
cession of  even  washes. 

A  second  color  should  never  be  added 
until  the  first  is  perfectly  dry. 

To  stain  large  surfaces  use  soft 
sponges  or  pads  of  cotton  wool  covered 


For  red,  use  alirarin  or  cochineal. 

For  blue,  alirarin  or  indigo. 

For  yellow,  pieric  acid  or  chromate  of 
zinc. 

One  color  may  be  superimposed  on  an- 
other, thus  a  coat  of  picric  acid  over 
alirarine  blue  would  give  green,  but  ex- 
periments must  be  made  beforehand  as 


with  soft  linen.  The  sponges  may  be 
tied  to  handles  so  that  the  fingers  will 
not  get  discoloured. 

To  stain  brown,  use  caustic  soda. 
Dissolve  5  cents'  worth  in  a  pint  of  water 
and  experiment  until  the  required  shade 
is  obtained.  When  used  too  strong  it 
may  burn  the  leather. 

.Sulphate  of  iron  used  over  caustic 
soda  will  bring  up  a  black  colour. 


Pfzoro.TrSme. 
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combinations  do  not  always  work  out 
as  desired. 

After  the  work  is  finished  and  quite 
dry,  a  good  rub  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  with  a  chamois  leather  brings 
up  a  dull  polish  and  enhances  the  ap- 
pearance. 

The  illustrations  from  a  Bible  Case 
shows  a  piece  of  work  executed  by  me 
and  by  the  method  just  explained. 
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Illustrations  of  a  Bible  Case,  Designed,  Embossed,  Stained  and  Gilt, 

By  the  Author. 


The  background  for  the  figures  is  gilt. 
The  part  of  the  leather  to  receive  the 
gold  was  first  coated  with  gold  sire,  then 
the  gold  leaf  placed  upon  it. 

Gold  leaf  requires  practice  in  handling, 
so  that  bronze  is  preferable  for  be- 
ginners. 

After  the  outline  was  incised  the  back- 
ground was  pressed  down  and  no  pack- 
ing put  behind  at  all. 

The  Book  Cover  by  Godin  has  a  nat- 
uralistic design  on  it  and  looked  well 
stained  in  dull  purple,  green,  and  brown. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  introduce  the 
intending  craftsman  to  the  working  of 
leather.  When  intelligence  and  practice 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  a 
wide  field  will  open  out  and  much  pleas- 
ure be  derived. 

Next  article  will  be  on  Copper  Re- 
pousse. 


Book   Cover  by   Godin. 


From  Atlantic  to  Pacific. 

By  Billee  Glynn, 


PERHAPS  no  country  stands  so  in- 
timately different  and  contrasted 
in  its  metropolitan  centres  as 
Canada  in  hers.  Crossing  the 
continent  from  [Montreal  to  Vancouver, 
and  taking  in  Toronto  and  Winnipeg, 
one  finds  in  each  of  these  cities  char- 
acteristics so  distinctive  that  each  stands 
inevitably  by  itself — a  separate  indivi- 
duality to  be  adjudged  by  its  own  stand- 
ards and  proportioning  out  of  its  throngs 
a  character  all  its  own. 

From  east  to  west  Canadians  are  Ca- 
nadians— known  and  valued  the  world 
over — but  from  historic  Quebec,  frown- 
ing in  statuesque  significance  over  the 
swirling  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
Vancouver,  maid  of  the  ocean  mists, 
lapped  by  the  inland  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific, is  a  far  cry,  and  environment  counts. 

Environment  always  counts,  in  fact, 
and  humanity  flung  together  shapes  it- 
self of  necessity  to  the  scene,  till  the 
scene  stands  out  a  distinct  embodiment 
of  life. 

If  you  strike  Montreal  in  the  summer 
or  early  fall,  and  (leaving  tony  St.  Cath- 
erine street  behind  with  its  glittering 
lines  of  bright-pruned  shops)  stand  on 
Heaver  Hall  hill  and  glance  down  into 
the  sun-glinted  smoke  vat  of  Victoria 
square  to  where  the  lower  city  lies  with 
it?  narrow,  wedged  streets  and  teeming 
work-a-day  thousands,  you  have  at  once 
without  going  further  arrived  at  the  bal- 
ance which  makes  Montreal  a  metro- 
polis unique.  Perhaps  in  no  place  of  its 
size  does  wealth  and  poverty  go  to  such 
extreme  purposes — no  place  in  which 
society  bars  its  doors  tighter  to  the  demc> 
crat  and  begetter  of  its  riches ;  and  no 
place    where    race    so    divides    and    sub- 


divides again  in  all  its  under-currents  de- 
spite the  common  rush  of  a  common  hu- 
manity on  top. 

Two  races,  two  cities  practically,  two 
languages,  religions;  glittering  incon- 
gruities that  mark  an  extravaganza  of 
color ;  ideals  distinct  and  ideals  merged ; 
the  old  and  the  new  clasping  hands  but 
not  quite  sure  of  each  other ;  a  city  of 
strange  blendings,  lights  and  shades ;  a 
queen  in  its  silks,  disrespectable  in  its 
rags,  and  noisy  in  its  immense  traffic — 
the  great  force  that  draws  all  its  ele- 
ments together  to  merge  them  in  one; 
a  metropolis  that  stands  by  itself  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  in  all  the  east. 

In  the  Aimerican-like  city  of  Toronto 
different  conditions  exist.  Toronto  has 
its  Rosedale  and  wealth  too,  but  for  all 
that  it  is  more  a  city  of  the  w^ell-to-do. 
Perhaps  indeed  you  might  say  that  be- 
neath all  its  fashion  it  carries  an  ideal 
of  democracy  with  the  biggest  of  its 
citizens  modern  in  his  ideas  and  not 
afraid  to  dirty  his  hands.  For  that  rea- 
son it  is  up-to-date,  bright — bright  to 
the  point  of  genius  and  brilliance ;  it  has 
a  go-aheadness  that  makes  the  most  of 
things  and  gets  what  it  wants ;  it  is 
strenuous  in  the  highest  degree ;  its 
newspapers  can  stand  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  city  of  its  size  on  the 
continent.  Unlike  Montreal  it  has  not 
nearly  so  much  respect  for  the  past  as 
the  future ;  and  because  it  is  so  much 
of  a  struggle  on  the  whole  perhaps  it  is 
sometimes  a  little  hard  on  the  individual, 
but  the  individual  loves  it  none  the  less. 

That  indeed  is  one  of  the  distinct  pe- 
culiarities of  Toronto.  Its  citizens  will 
stand  up  for  it  ever  as  he  would  for  the 
])aternal    roof.     He    is   proud    of    it — of 
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its  parks,  its  lake,  its  handsome  churches 
— he  proclaims  it  to  the  world  and  de- 
sires no  other.  He  is  a  patriot  not  so 
much  to  his  country  as  to  his  metropolis. 
He  will  say :  "I've  been  all  over  and 
never  struck  anything-  better."  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  he  was  all  over  or  not, 
he  will  say  it  anyway,  he  is  so  firm  in 
his  faith.  Moreover  he  will  laugh  at 
a  southern  climate  and  tell  you  that  zero 
weather  is  the  best  thing  for  a  man's 
blood,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  never 
forgets  this  first  love.  He  comes  back 
always  with  a  thrill  of  delight ;  he  sips 
the  fine  flavour  of  a  promenade  on  Yonge 
street  on  a  Saturday  night — the  narrow- 
gorged  tumult  of  pleasure — seekers  of 
all  classes — with  a  renewing  of  old  as- 
sociations, and  once  more  proclaims  it 
good.  It  is  too — good  as  the  east  can 
be  with  its  crowded  competition — for 
Toronto  is  a  freespender,  if  a  hard 
worker,  and  her  love  of  pleasure  runs 
apace  with  her  love  of  life. 

In  Winnipeg  the  east  and  the  west 
mix.  The}^  mix  everything.  Its  people 
are  about  the  warmest-hearted  that  can 
be  found.  For  that  reason  perhaps  they 
love  in  wooden  houses  and  speak  lightly 
of  a  cold  climate.  There  are  magnifi- 
cent residences  however — the  outskirts 
are  dotted  with  them — all  clustered  on 
flat  prairie  land  rolling  to  endless  dis- 
tance with  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  bur- 
rowing through.  The  climate  is  rigor- 
ous, but  breeds  staunch  manhood  and 
quick  minds.  Winnipeg  is  fast — fast  in 
its  energy,  versatile  in  its  power.  Per- 
haps a  verse  or  two  penned  by  the  writer 
once  on  the  subject  expresses  it  best: 

Grit,  vim  and  the  rest, 

Dash,  color,  and  brag, 

A  little  bit  tipsy  rather. 

As  good  as  the  best, 

And  a  pace  that  boils  out  lather. 

An  appetite  strong, 
Flung   into   life  just. 
And  going  it  some  you  bet, 
Both  hands  to  the  gong. 
Much  "dust"  and  more  lust 
With  plenty  of  room  to  let. 

It  is  in  a  word  a  city  that  goes  with 
a  mad  rush  after  the  mighty  dollar  with- 


out quite  losing  its  soul.  And  that  soul 
is  as  hospitable  as  any.  It  makes  the 
most  of  its  scant  pleasures  and  fears  a 
coal  strike  as  nothing  else  in  all  the 
world — except  the  failure  of  a  wheat 
crop.  It  believes  in  itself  unutterably, 
wears  fur-lined  coats  and  goes  with  its 
ears  uncovered  to  show  that  its  dry  cold 
will  not  freeze.  The  streets  are  mag- 
nificently proportioned  and  carry  more 
pavement  than  Detroit.  It  was  its  am- 
bition to  be  big  the  moment  it  opened 
its  eyes  and  swept  the  frost  rimes  from 
the  lashes,  and  with  the  vastest  wheat 
country  in  the  world  behind,  it  cannot 
very  well  fail  in  its  ambition. 

And  over  this  wheat  belt — past  Banff 
— famous  for  its  sulphur  springs  and 
its  Dr.  Brett  of  the  "sanatorium,"  one 
of  the  characters  of  the  west — through 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  a  wonderland  of 
scenery,  timber,  and  unexplored  mineral 
wealth, — you  at  last  reach  Vancouver, 
maid  of  the  ocean  mists ;  Vancouver 
lapped  by  the  soft-tongued  waters  of  the 
Pacific  and  rising  in  her  sudden  growth 
like  a  shore  flower. 

Vancouver,  then,  with  the  sea  at  her 
door  and  a  harbor  for  sailors  to  swear 
by,  strikes  the  newcomer  as  being  cos- 
mopolitan in  all  her  instincts — cosmo- 
politan but  with  a  quality  all  her  own. 
Behind  her  is  perhaps  the  greatest  tim- 
ber and  ore  country  in  the  world ;  around 
her,  clothing  her  in  flowers  and  foliage 
the  year  constant,  is  an  almost  snowless 
climate.  She  has  everything  naturally 
and  nothing  to  combat.  So  she  shoots 
up  gracefully  into  life  sure  of  her  heri- 
tage to  be  the  great  ocean  part  of  Ca- 
nada ;  and  her  people  are  a  part  of  that 
natural  endowment  and  of  that  grace. 
With  as  much  to  gain  and  not  as  much 
reason  to  sacrifice,  they  stand  beyond 
labor  for  life  in  itself.  And  while  their 
city  is  one  of  endeavour  it  is  also  one 
of  beautiful  homes,  of  free  and  easy 
camaraderie,  of  flowing  currency  and 
content.  Little  formality,  not  much 
code,  with  plenty  to  go  around,  energy 
and  courtesy  combined  as  it  rarely  is — 
a  breadth  of  temperament  and  concep- 
tion broadening  to  a  bigger  future — there 
is  no  telling  where  Vancouver  will  end. 
For  the  present  she  is  good. 
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Community  Advertising. 


Contributed. 


IT  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  North  America 
offers  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
agricultural  and  commercial  devel- 
opment of  any  other  section  of  the 
known  world. 

The  Great  Creator  certainly  smiled 
benevolently  on  us  when  He  placed  vast 
treasures  of  mineral  wealth  within  the 
reach  of  man ;  when  the  splendid  forests 
of  Cedar,  Fir,  etc.,  were  grown  to  serve 
the  commercial  needs  of  civilization; 
when  many  square  miles  of  the  finest 
agricultural  land  in  the  world  was  so 
geographically  situated  that  its  products 
could  be  easily  transferred  to  the  marts 
of  the  world ;  the  splendid  streams  rising 
in  the  various  mountain  ranges  to  sup- 
ply water  for  navigable  purposes  and  to 
be  harnessed  to  develop  energy  in  turn- 
ing the  wheels  of  commerce,  etc.,  and 
above  all  supplied  with  the  climatic  and 
atmospheric  conditions  with  which  to 
make  complete  our  supreme  happiness 
— I  say  that  Nature  has  been  indeed  kind 
to  us. 

Now,  it  was  never  intended  that  a  few 
people  should  enjoy  all  of  these  good 
things  and  it  is  not  natural  for  the  hu- 
man race  to  be  selfish  in  such  matters, 
although,  I  regret  to  say,  that  selfish- 
ness apparently  enters  into  the  shaping 
of  the  destinies  of  many  things  in  the 
present  age. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  bom  and  raised  on 
this  Coast  or  who  have  lived  here  long 
enough  to  have  become  identified  with 
it,  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  popula- 
tion. We  see  evidence  on  all  sides  of 
scarcity  of  people.  We  want  to  see  ten 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  now  there 
is  one ;  we  want  to  see  the  millions  of 
mineral  wealth  stored  away  in  the  treas- 


ure houses  of  Mother  Earth  brougnt  to 
the  surface ;  we  want  to  see  our  magni- 
ficent harbors  filled  with  vessels  laden 
with  our  produce  both  raw  and  manufac- 
tured ;  we  want  to  hear  the  deep  brass 
whistle  of  the  river  steamboat  carrying 
our  agricultural  products  to  deliver  over 
to  the  channels  of  commerce ;  we  want 
to  hear  the  rumble  of  the  trolly  car  dart- 
ing hither  and  thither  up  and  down  tiiis 
magnificent  domain  and  we  want  to  hear 
more  of  the  shrieking  of  the  great  trans- 
continental trains  speeding  eastward 
loaded  with  our  products,  and  westward 
with  the  manufactured  product  of  the 
east.  That  is  our  Utopian  dream  and 
a  full  realization  of  it  is  entirely  within 
the  range  of  possibility  if  the  prober 
methods  are  adopted  to  bring  us  popu- 
lation. 

To  the  sturdy  Westerner  nothing  is 
impossible.  We  have  the  brains,  we 
have  the  energy  and  we  have  the  dis- 
position to  do.  We  know  we  possess 
great  natural  advantages  because  we  see 
evidence  of  it  on  all  sides.  We  know 
that  there  is  general  contentment  among 
our  people  indicating  more  eloquently 
than  words  that  this  is  the  ideal  spot 
of  the  earth.  While  on  the  other  hand 
we  know  that  there  is  a  dissatisfied  ele- 
ment in  the  other  civilized  portion  of  the 
globe,  where  their  energies  and  genius 
are  not  given  the  latitude  and  opportun- 
ity to  which  they  are  entitled.  We  know 
that  they  are  held  in  restraint  and  that 
thousands,  yes  millions  are  becoming 
more  mechanical  every  year  and  are  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  being  merely 
small  individual  units  in  the  industrial 
fabric  of  the  several  communities  in 
which  they  reside. 

Now  the  problem  that  confronts  us 
is  to  get  those  people  here,  and  the  ques- 
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tion  naturally  arises,  "How  can  we  do 
it  ?■'  The  only  possible  answer  is  by  ad- 
vertising. We  must  pursue  the  same 
methods  that  the  manufacturer  of  a 
Breakfast  Food  or  of  a  Toilet  Soap  pur- 
sues. Their  asset  is  their  goods — yet 
their  goods  are  of  no  use  to  them  unless 
they  can  get  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer.  Our  great  resources  are  our 
assets  and  it  is  within  our  power  to  in- 
duce more  people  to  come  and  live  with 
us.  "Printer's  Ink"  has  been  the  potent 
factor  in  building  up  mighty  commercial 
establishments.  What  would  the  City  of 
Brockton,  Massachusetts,  be  today  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Douglas  shoe,  and  would 
the  vast  number  of  Douglas  shoes  be 
worn  if  it  were  not  for  the  extensive  ad- 
vertising done  ?  In  fact  do  not  all  the 
numerous  industrial  centers,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  owe  their  prosperity 
to  advertising?  And  why  not  apply  the 
same  principles  to  our  beloved  Province. 
Even  the  all  powerful  Standard  Oil  ap- 
preciates the  efifiicacy  of  advertising  and 
is  it  not  a  significant  fact  that  the  much 
abused  beef  barons  provide  annually  in 
their  expense  budget  a  large  advertising 
account?  What  if  the  Standard  Oil  or 
any  similar  Corporation  owned  the  Pa- 
cific Coast?  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that 
they  would  immediately  begin  advertis- 
ing on  such  a  stupenduous  scale  that  in 
a  short  while  the  whole  world  would 
know  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  here 
presented  for  the  man  of  energy  and 
brains. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  education.  Our 
people  need  to  be  educated  up  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  vast  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived through  advertising.  Everv  peri- 
odical and  magazine  with  a  respectable 
circulation    should    contain    columns    of 


good  reading  matter  telling  of  the  op- 
portunities that  are  here  presented. 

Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  some  of  the 
big  trans-continental  lines,  which  now 
have  their  terminals  on  this  coast, ,  that 
they  have  of  recent  years  provided  for 
a  large  advertising  account  expended  in 
advertising  the  West.  They  see  that  it 
creates  business  for  them  to  have  the 
Coast  settled  and  if  the  direct  benefit 
is  not  large  they  know  that  the  indirect 
benefit  will  be. 

Organized  effort  is  all  powerful  and 
conscientious  and  steady  effort  will  sure- 
ly reap  its  reward.  We  are  too  apt  to 
expect  immediate  results.  The  desired 
results  can  only  be  obtained  through  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money.  The 
public  mind  must  be  educated  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  funds  should  be  forthcom- 
ing and  that  these  funds  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  trained  and  experienced 
hands  and  with  men  who  know  from 
experience  what  are  the  best  channels  in 
which  to  work  and  where  the  best  re- 
sults can  be  obtained. 

Let  the  advertising  matter  sent  out 
speak  nothing  but  the  truth.  Let  us  not 
exaggerate  or  mis-represent :  First,  be- 
cause it  is  not  right ;  secondly,  because 
we  do  not  have  to.  If  the  truth  were 
told  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the 
stranger  believe  it.  But  let  us  keep 
hammering  away  at  him  until  he  will 
have  his  curiosity  aroused  sufficiently  to 
com.e  to  the  Coast  and  investigate  for 
himself  and  once  here  we  have  him. 
]\fis-representation  will  sooner  or  later 
pay  the  penalty,  truth  will  reap  its  re- 
ward. Honest  and  intelligent  effort  with 
sufficient  means  to  back  it  is  what  we 
most  need  to  populate  British  Columbia. 


When  fate  seizes  upon  one  great  expectancy  after  another,  takes  one 
flower  after  another  from  our  lives,  and  colour  after  colour  fades  out  of 
the  picture  of  the  day,  till  at  last  it  lies  before  us  cold  and  grey— then  a 
nameless  sorrow  comes  upon  the  man,  and  he  feels  his  heart  shaken  withir 
him. 


By  Percy  Flage. 


THERE  was  a  significant  happen- 
ing recently,  at  the  annual  board 
meeting  of  certain  merry  Ameri- 
can  railroad   directors. 

Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  (it  is  reported) 
one  of  the  old  school  of  millionaires 
who,  as  a  rule,  had  a  code,  if  no  con- 
science, and  endeavoured  to  regulate 
their  freights  of  mammon  by  more  rigid 
rules  than  the  private  Plimsoll  mark  of 
corporation  counsel  —  finding  himself 
outvoted,  outplayed,  stung  and  ham- 
strung by  his  former  friends  and  pro- 
teges, rose  to  a  most  disorderly  point  of 
order  and  focussing  his  wrath  on  the 
arch-representative  there  present  of  Har- 
rimankind,  did  beat,  maim,  destroy  and 
tear  buttons  off  him  to  a  painful  extent. 

The  fascinating  horror  of  it  lies  in  the 
thought  that  Harriman  himself,  who  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  laboured  so  assidu- 
ously in  the  melon  and  lemon  patches 
of  his  beloved  country  as  to  morally 
entitle  him  to  a  voice  in  her  railroad 
policy,  is  equally  at  the  physical  mercy 
of  such  madmen  as  may  break  out  at 
any  time  among  his  tame  directors. 

Your  true  Director,  however,  (and 
Harriman,  who  loves  Truth  even  in  Pre- 
sidents, has  chosen  the  trust  of  the  tried) 
is  not  very  liable  to  brainstorm — the  wise 
ones — (and  Harriman  who  loves  the  wis- 
dom that  honours  and  obeys,  has  chosen 
the  wisest  of  the  weighty)  when  in  his 
seductive  neighbourhood,  keep  their 
hands  so  deep  in  their  pantaloon  pockets 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  short 


arm  jolt  on  their  part.  And  the  fools? 
The  fool  says  in  his  heart,  "There  is  no 
harm  in  "Harriman — he  is  the  prophet 
of  profits." 

And  yet,  and  yet,  there  is  danger. 

Until  such  time  as  the  tape-tied  votes 
of  a  million  shareholders  in  a  thousand 
industries  may  be  woven  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  secret  intricacies 
of  the  dictator's  public  policy  and  private 
fortune  without  the  irksome  restraint  and 
not  all  stifled  curiosity  of  a  bunch  of 
hand-fed  guinea  pigs  and  emasculated 
advisers — there  is  risk  of  rabies — and 
then  where  are  you? 

Other  mighty  giants  than  Harriman 
have  forgotten  at  the  summit  of  their 
power  the  possibility  of  a  change  of 
venue,  and  were  consequently  unpre- 
pared and  unable  to  step  from  under 
when  the  roof  fell. 

As  witness  Socrates,  who  out-argued 
every  intellect  from  Athens  to  Damas- 
cus, until  a  backwoods  debater  of  Boetia, 
floundering  in  fallacies  and  hooked  up  on 
dilemmas  to  a  hopeless  extent,  shifted 
his  position  and  caught  the  conquering 
logician  such  a  blow  on  the  nose  as  made 
it  all  sideways,  and  fixed  permanently 
the  blended  expression  of  triumph,  sur- 
prise, doubt  and  horror  that  differentiates 
Socrate's  bust  from  Byron's  to  this  day. 

Witness  again  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  absorbed  everything  and  yet  a  little 
more,  then  wept  for  another  world  to 
reorganize — until  the  medicine  man  fixed 
him  and  sent  him  along — and  he's  there 
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yet,  still  weeping  probably,  and  gnash- 
ing. 

Witness,  too,  Napoleon,  the  globe 
trotter,  who  played  the  centre  of  Europe 
against  the  circumference  and  won  go- 
ing and  coming — who  resurrected  the 
Pyramids,  pyrotechted  Moscow  and 
sowed  kings  like  dragon's  teeth  up  and 
down  Christendom,  who  threw  a  hungry 
eye  on  Albion  and  studied  how  to  invade 
an  Island — till  he  found  himself  right 
there  with  a  little  one  to  himself  and 
no  return  ticket. 

"Obsessed  of  omnipotence,"  says  the 
Squamish  Scrutineer,  "and  panoplied  in 
power,  man  the  tyrant  rears  his  rampant 
torso  to  the  stars  and  clutching  constel- 
lations from  the  sky  and  trailing  comets 
from  the  roof  of  Heaven,  bears  in  his 
brazen  arms  the  spoil  of  gods,  forgetful 
of  the  foot  of  slimy  clay  that  slips  and 
lands  him  a  mucker." 

It  is  too  early  in  the  day  to  place 
Rockefeller  on  the  list  of  excessive  self- 
confiders.  True,  his  plucked  pigeon  and 
pet  stock  association  of  standard  bearers 
has  been  theoretically  mulcted  in  eight 
figures,  but  there  are  higher  courts  and 
more  amenable  judges  in  the  land  than 
Landis,  and  John  D.  will  certainly  try 
them  all,  right  up  to  Attorney-General 
Bonaparte  (a  cousin,  I  understand,  of 
our  own  A.  G.). 

As  a  "final  and  unalterable"  hard  cash 
proposition  with  no  rebate  or  come  back, 
the  Marienbad  Music  hall  fine  is  more 
definite. 

Mademoiselle  Mars  of  that  burg,  tact- 
lessly allowed  herself  to  sing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Royalty  a  chanson  which,  like 
Euclid's  definition  of  a  solid  had  length, 
breadth  and  thickness — a  little  too  much 
of  each — and  the  King,  long  a  recreant 
from  her  stellar  sister  Venus,  turned  a 
muffled  ear  Ulysses-like,  to  the  syren  and 
demanded  his  money  back. 

Result — appearance  of  Mdle.  Mars 
before  the  Syndic  next  day  and  a  fine  of 
twelve  dollars,  together  with  the  Order 
of  the  Muzzle — "Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
chanse." 

Good  law  and  good  business. 

We  cannot  extend  the  same  felicita- 
tions to  the  court  that  sat  on  Sidney 
B.  Carnley  at  Lincoln.     Here  an  emin- 


ent judge  has  helped  along  "the  law 
that  broadens  slowly  down  from  prece- 
dent to  precedent,"  by  awarding  one  hun- 
dred pounds  damages  to  a  female,  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  the  pro- 
mise having  been  made  while  defendant's 
wife  was  living. 

Being  asked  to  hold  that  such  pro- 
mises were  void,  as  contrary  to  public 
policy,  the  learned  judge  begged  off  on 
the  grounds  that  "the  whole  tendency 
of  modern  decisions  was  to  scrutinize 
most  carefully  the  enlargement  of  the 
general  rules  to  void  contracts  on  the 
grounds  of  public  policy  and  he  accord- 
ingly shrank  from  deciding  against  even 
such  a  contract  as  this" — and  awarded 
Miss  Florence  Wilson,  the  plaintiff,  one 
hundred  pounds. 

To  a  layman  it  would  seem  obvious 
that  in  obtaining  during  Mrs.  Carnley's 
lifetime  a  promise  from  her  husband  of 
a  reversionary  interest  in  his  name,  love 
and  pocketbook.  Miss  Wilson  made  her- 
self irrevocably  liable  to  the  charge  of 
alienating  a  husband's  affections,  and 
might  have  been  reasonably  named  as 
co-respondent  in  a  divorce  court. 

If  a  woman  can  be  sued  for  alienating 
a  husband's  affections,  it  is  for  the  rea- 
son that  she  has  and  can  have  no  right 
whatever  to  those  affections — she  is  in 
fact  a  robber  and  the  law  looks  on  her 
almost  as  such. 

A  promise  given  under  such  circum- 
stances is  not  like  the  post  obit  of  an 
expectant  heir  (although  morally  one  is 
not  much  better  than  the  other)  an  in- 
decent contract  for  value  received,  but 
an  illegal  traffic  in  stolen  goods,  harm- 
ful to  the  character  of  both  parties  con- 
cerned, detrimental  to  the  dignity  of 
matrimony  and  surely  not  to  be  enforced 
in  the  appeal  courts  of  England. 

There  may  be  and  are  occasions  in 
which  some  such  bargain  is  made  with 
propriety,  or  at  least  with  extenuating 
circumstances,  but  in  the  case  cited  the 
judge  appears  to  have  waived  all  con- 
siderations other  than  the  question 
whether  a  promise  was  made  and  broken. 

His  decision,  if  upheld,  would  make 
every  married  man  a  fair  target  for  the 
spinsters  and  widows  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  would  rob  wedded  life  of  its 
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most  solemn  blessing — that  of  sanctuary. 

The  benedicts  of  Britain  who  have 
sought  refuge  from  the  designs  of  many 
in  the  legalized  arms  of  one,  would  be 
rudely  torn  from  their  dreams  of  peace 
and  chivried  unendingly  by  energetic 
canvassers  for  the  position  of  number 
two,  number  three,  number  four  and  on 
to  infinity. 

Without  doubt,  the  wife  would  take 
a  hand  in  arranging  such  promises.  Now 
that  the  deceased  wife's  sister  has 
triumphed  after  long  years  over  the  Eng- 
lish Bishop,  there  will  be  quite  a  little 
doing  in  that  way.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  the  youngest  and  pret- 
tiest of  seven  sisters  for  your  first  and 
only  intended  bride — be  sure  that  as 
soon  as  the  Carnley  decision  is  filed 
among  the  leading  cases — your  Polly 
will  come  to  you  with  a  list  of  six  Dollys 
and  Mollys  and  so  forth,  and  make  you 
promise  on  your  solemn  oath  to  marry 
them  all  in  the  order  indicated — that  is, 
homeliest  first,  then  the  plainest,  then  the 
oldest  and  then  the  poorest  favoured  of 
the    flock — if    you    don't    there    will  be 


trouble,   and   it  looks   like   trouble   any- 
way you  make  your  book. 

The  unhappy  wife  who  has  no  sisters 
will  compile  a  Lloyds  rating  list  of  her 
available  female  acquaintances  to  con 
over  every  night  in  the  vain  hope  of 
choosing  a  successor  whose  name  the 
daylight  hours  will  not  decry  as  a  schem- 
ing hussy  or  a  heartless  flirt.  The 
mother-in-law  will  help. 

There  will  be  no  peace  in  merry  Eng- 
land now — "and  he  who  wrought  this 
spell  ?" 

He  is  either  insane  or  foolish,  this 
judge — not  wicked.  No  man  could  be 
so  wicked  as  to  do  such  a  thing  wickedly. 

If  he  is  married  his  folly  will  find  him 
out  jolly  quick,  but  if,  as  is  more  likely, 
he  is  a  kindly  and  bashful  bachelor  it 
may  be  months  before  he  learns  that  his 
decision  has  thrilled  the  divorce  courts 
of  Dakota  with  a  new  sensation,  brought 
the  blush  of  shame  and  indignation  to 
the  many  cheeked  harems  of  Egypt  and 
stamped  1907  as  an  epochal  date  in  the 
history  of  monogamy. 


Under  The  Sun  Flag. 

By  ],  Gordon  Smith. 


TWO  sights  that  were  my  introduc- 
tion to  Japan  will  ever  linger  in 
my  memory.  One  was  Fujiyama 
seen  at  sunrise,  the  other  a  pass- 
ing junk  with  mat-ribbed  sails  and  low 
waist,  high-built  fore  and  aft  like  the 
old-time  galleens  and  galleuses.  Fuji- 
san  is  the  first  sight  the  visitor  has  of 
the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  usually  ap- 
parent eleven  days  from  the  time  the 
liner  drops  her  hawsers  at  Victoria.  The 
voyage  is  devoid  of  interest,  a  glimpse 
of  Atka's  volcanic  peak  in  the  Aleutians 
where  "the  little  blue  fox  is  bred  for 
his  skin,"  and  Japanese  poaching  schoon- 
ers found  fishing  camps  until  the  watch- 
ful revenue  cutters  drive  them  away,  a 


spouting  whale,  or — and  this  is  unwel- 
come— a  storm  which  racks  the  ocean- 
going steamship  and  tosses  its  great  bulk 
of  steel.  Fellow  passengers  were  inter- 
esting ;  they  were  an  assorted  lot — a  Con- 
sul-General  and  his  wife  returning  to 
Shanghai,  a  tea-planter  bound  to  India, 
an  oil-borer  on  his  way  to  seek  petroleum 
for  Borneo  Dutchmen,  a  professor  of 
something  or  other  from  Peoria,  Ills., 
commercial  travellers  seeking  to  sell 
beeves,  lumber,  and  all  manner  of  things. 
We  whiled  away  the  time  with  poker, 
bridge,  ante-dinner  walks,  in  which  a 
mos'un  counted  the  laps — sixteen  round 
trips  about  the  housework  of  the  upper 
deck  measured  a  mile — and  in  due  course 
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Fuji's    snowy    crest    bobbed    above    the 
eternal  blue  of  the  misnamed  Pacific. 

The  sight  of  Fujiyama  standing  out  in 
the  distant  sky  like  an  inverted  fan  rest- 
ing on  clouds — the  base  is  not  seen  from 
a  distance — is  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Pictures,    photographs,    show    only    the 
shape ;    the    color    and    the    indefinable 
effect  on  the  mind  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed.    From  the  grey  of  dawn  a  red 
glare  emplaced  itself  in  the  east  and  from 
it    with    the    everlasting    snow    glowing 
pink-white   as    the    sun   lifted    over   the 
shadowy  range  of  the  foreshore  and  gra- 
dually awoke  the  colors  into  being,  rose 
the  sacro-sanct  crest  of  the  holy  moun- 
tain in  all  its  beauty.     My  fellow  pas- 
sengers stared    silently    at    the    ice-clad 
mountain  pinking  with  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun.     Some   had   seen   it  before ; 
the  tea-planter  had  viewed  it  a  score  of 
times,   yet  he   was   spell-bound   like   the 
rest,    until    the    professor    from    Peoria 
spoke  to  tell  us  he  had  recognized  the 
mountain  at  once — he  had  seen  its  pic- 
ture on  a  fan,  on  brass,  on  tea-cups,  lac- 
quer, etc.     Ctf  course    he    had ;  Japan's 
artists    ever   portray    Fuji   the    peerless. 
Hokusai's  fame  rests  on  his  "Hundred 
Views    of    Fuji."      Impressionists    have 
made  delightful  sketches  that  were  scarce 
more  than  three  or  four  strokes  of  the 
brush,  yet  so  suggestive  of  the  sight  I 
saw  from  a  liner's  deck  on  a  February 
morning.     Kipling  said :     I  was  satisfied 
Fujiyama  was  exactly  as  I  had  seen  it. 
I   would  not  have   sold  my   sight  of  it 
for  the  Crest  of  Kinchunj'unga  flushed 
with    the    morning."     Fujiyama    is    the 
keynote    of   Japan.      When   you    under- 
stand the  one  you  are  in  a  position  to 
understand     the     other.       A     Japanese 
scholar  translated   the  ancient  poem   of 
Manyoshiu  written  what  time  King  Al- 
fred was  burning  cakes  in  Saxon  "Eng- 
land thus:— 

Thf-re  on   the  border,  where  the  land   of  Kai 
Doth    touch    the   frontier   of   Suruga's    land, 
A  beauteous  province  stretched  on  either  hand 
.^ee  Fujiyama  rear  his  head  on  high! 

The  clouds  of  heaven  in  reverent  wonder  pause 
Wb'.T^'  ^•l^^''■'^■'^  ^'^«^«  ^'^^y  heights  assay 
?^^hlT"  ^^l  ^"°^^  ^'"''^  thy  fl'-es  away, 
snows  ^^^  quenched   beneath    thy 

TM^i  ow^'"'*^';'.'i,""y  *^"-  ^hat  accents  sing, 
Thi^  hoL«J;  ^'''^'"'^  grandeur?    'Tis  thy  breaft 
ihat  holdest  Narusawa's  flood  at  rest, 
Tliy  side  whence  Fujiyama's  waters  spring. 


Great  Fujiyama,   towering  to  the  sky! 
A  treasure  art  thou  giv'n  to  mortal  man, 
A   God   Protector   watching   o'er   Japan — 
On  thee  forever  let  me  feast  mine  eye. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  last  line. 
Fuji  is  Fuji;  but  there  are  other  sights 
to  see  in  Japan. 

In  the  night  Inuboye's  guiding  light 
had  flared  a  signal  to  the  shipmaster  to 
alter  his  course.  On  some  voyages  Kin- 
kazan's  temples  part-hidden  in  the  green- 
ery and  the  contrasting  brown  of  the 
dwarfed  arbutus  that  so  daintily  over- 
hang the  seafront  of  the  little  isles  from 
where  peep  the  porcelain-tiled  roofs 
sloping  so  steeply,  yet  so  gracefully,  as 
the  liner  glides  on  its  way  fringing  the 
coast.  Awa  peninsula  marks  the  turn- 
ing point  with  its  jutting  roof  near  Shir- 
ahama  with  the  bones  of  the  Dakota 
showing  its  dangers  to  mariners  who 
trim  Nojima's  light  too  closely,  and  with 
the  bold  slopes  of  Fuji  showing  plainer 
the  while,  the  liner  passes  into  Yedo  bay 
between  Sagami  and  Sunosaki's  guiding 
lights  now  extinguished,  for  it  is  morn. 

Yokohama — Cross  Strand — the  port  of 
Yedo  bay  in  the  gateway  of  Asia.  It 
lies  to  the  east  of  Yedo  bay,  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Tokio  whose  port  it  is.  A 
project  has  been  under  consideration  for 
some  years  involving  an  expenditure  of 
some  millions  to  dredge  Yedo,  or  Tokio 
Bay  to  allow  of  ocean-going  craft  reach- 
ing Tokio,  now  available  for  craft  of 
500  tons,  scarcely  more.  Long  before 
the  liner  entered  Tokio  bay  the  coastal 
shipping  of  the  country  had  been  in  evi- 
dence. My  first  junk,  that  seen  at  sea, 
lingers  most  in  my  memory,  though. 
Low-waisted  and  with  high  prow  and 
poop,  great  rudder  standing  high,  with 
the  sea  almost  awash  at  the  vessel's 
waist,  it  suggested  the  craft  of  the 
Georges  with  its  hull;  but  the  bamboo- 
ribbed  sails  of  matting  were  of  the 
Orient.  But  it  was  the  crew  rather  than 
the  vessel  that  impressed  me.  Naked  to 
the  waist  and  scant-clothed  above,  some 
with  scarce  more  than  a  plaited  string 
as  garb,  they  were  squatted  about  a  small 
brazier  on  the  high  poop,  their  brown 
bodies  burnished  like  bronze  with  the 
reflection  from  the  glowing  red  charcoal 
of  the  brazier.  I  remember  these  fish- 
ermen waving  their  raw  arms  as  the 
liner  glided  past. 
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The  pilot's  sampan  offered  another 
picture — a  picture  for  a  Rembrandt; 
cameras  have  Hmitations.  It  came  along- 
side about  daybreak,  and  it,  too,  had  a 
well-filled  brazier  ilaring  red  on  the 
stern  seat  with  half-clad  coolies  clus- 
tered about.  What  a  wonderful  lot  of 
color  there  was  to  the  little  craft  and 
its  company — red  and  blue  and  yellow — 
there  were  many  hues.  The  brown  limbs 
of  the  sampan's  crew  were  mostly  bare, 
but  each  wore  a  short  coat,  most  blue 
with  red  or  white  geomantic  signs  show- 
ing with  striking  effect  on  the  back.  And 
on  all  the  glow  of  the  charcoal  fire  of 
the  small  brazier  was  reflected  most 
picturesquely.  Other  sampans  came, 
junks  rocked  by,  and,  soft-toned  in  the 
morning  mist,  what  pictures  they  made. 
Uraga,  where  in  feudal  times  all  ship- 
ping was  stopped  until  the  Shoguns  offi- 
cials had  inspected  the  vessels,  where  the 
ship  Morrison  was  fired  upon  by  the 
old  Dutch  carronades  of  Uraga  when 
she  brought  shipwrecked  Japanese  from 
China  and  incidentally  came  to  trade  in 
1837,  and  all  shipping  was  halted  until 
Commodore  Perry's  black  ships  forced 
an  undesired  treaty  on  the  land  in  1853, 
was  passed ;  now  it  is  a  town  of 
minor  importance.  Yokosuka,  where  the 
French  engineers  built  a  great  naval  yard 
and  shipbuilding  plant,  where  22,000-ton 
battleships  are  now  being  builded  by 
Japanese  naval  constructors,  a  naval  yard 
the  French  sought  in  vain  to  retain,  was 
passed,  and  the  shore  forts,  lights,  and 
shipping  of  Yokohama  roadstead  were 
soon  in  sight.  From  where  the  pillar  of 
smoke  by  day  and  fire  at  night  stands 
over  Oshima  Isle,  once  a  penal  settle- 
ment, now  a  place  of  small  fishing  vil- 
lages whence  junks  are  sent  to  take  boni- 
tas  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  to  where  the 
old  forts,  now  obsolete,  that  were  built 
off  Shingawa  by  the  Shoguns  to  resist 
foreign  invasion,  the  whole  bay  was  busy 
with  shipping,  small  steamers,  launches, 
junks,  sampans,  schooners,  tugs,  and 
other  craft  plying  amid  the  deep-sea  ship- 
ping bound  to  Yokohama  bay. 

When  the  luminous  bay  of  Yokohama 
opened  up,  the  latter  was  brought  to  an 
anchor  outside  the  breakwater ;  for  there 
are  regulations  to  be  carried  out.     An- 


chored near  by  was  the  obsolete  old  gun- 
boat Amagikan,  detached  for  harbor 
duty,  with  the  red-rayed  rising  sun  flag 
whipping  from  her  jackstaff,  and  not  far 
from  where  she  lay  were  steam  launches 
obviously  bound  to  the  liner.  First  came 
the  quarantine  launch,  then  the  police 
boat,  then  numerous  launches  and  sam- 
pans. Launches  are  the  hotel  'busses  of 
Yokohama.  With  the  porters  they  steam 
out  to  meet  the  incoming  liners  and  fight 
noisily  for  the  passengers.  Four  doctors, 
with  white  drill  uniforms,  immacutely 
clean,  had  summonsed  all  on  board  to 
the  saloon  for  inspection,  and  customs 
officers  also  demanded  attention,  likewise 
the  police.  With  wearisome  repetition 
all  noted  names,  addresses,  object  of 
travelling,  where  from  and  whence 
bound,  etc.,  etc.,  in  small  notebooks  and 
the  dialogues  were  oft  amusing  indeed. 
For  instance  a  pompous  little  customs 
officer  approached  the  purser : 

"I  am  the  Imperial  customs,"  he  said. 

"Like  gehenna  you  are,"  said  the 
purser. 

"Ah,  thank  you  so  much,"  responded 
the  customs  man  and  he  reached  for  the 
purser's  cigar  box. 

The  police  are  often  annoying.  Every 
traveller  soon  finds  annoyance  in  the  con- 
stant surveillance,  continual  questionings, 
and  petty  nuisances  the  traveller  is  sub- 
jected to  at  their  hands.  The  customs 
officers  are  precise,  but  not  too  rigid,  and 
the  quarantine  officials  do  their  work 
Avith  care,  yet  a  common-sense  care. 
Their  w^ork  done  the  steamer  is  free  to 
lift  her  anchor  and  enter  the  harbor. 
The  launches  and  sampans  follow  and 
when  the  liner  is  riding  at  her  anchor 
their  busy  men  lose  no  time  in  coming 
on  board  to  tout  for  hire.  Each  of  the 
European  hotels  and  many  of  the  Jap- 
anese inns  have  their  own  launches  or 
sampans  and  whether  it  is  to  the  Grand, 
Oriental,  Club,  Wrights  or  other  hotels 
the  traveller  would  go,  he  will  find  will- 
ing guides  to  take  him  and  his  baggage 
by  launch  or  sampan  from  the  steamer's 
side. 

Sampans  are  the  cabs  of  Oriental 
ports.  Plying  for  hire  in  little  flotillas 
at  the  hatoba  and  other  favourable  points, 
with  their  rest  house  and  shelters  pro- 
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vided  by  the  guild — all  workers  have 
their  guilds  here — the  "sendos"  are  ever 
ready  to  carry  passengers  and  their  be- 
longings. It  would  seem  impossible  at 
first  glance  that  there  would  be  sufficient 
passengers  to  warrant  such  a  fleet  of 
sampans  as  this  which  plies  on  Yoko- 
hama harbor,  but  when  the  great  amount 
of  shipping  in  the  roads  and  within  the 
breakwater  is  considered  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  large  army  of  sendos  find 
employment,  as  all  in  these  vessels  re- 
quire the  sampanman  to  get  ashore.  The 
sampans  are  built  of  hard  wood  and  are 
about  thirty  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide. 
The  wood  is  weathered,  never  painted. 
The  deck  is  moveable,  the  under  part 
being  arranged  in  three  compartments. 
In  the  stern  when  the  boards  are  lifted 
the  storehouse  of  the  sendo  and  his  fam- 
ily is  uncovered  ;  the  bedding,  old  clothes, 
■extra  sails,  etc.,  is  also  kept  there.  The 
centre  has  a  shelter  of  bent  bamboo,  re- 
served in  daytime  for  passengers  and 
ty  night  for  the  "sampanner's"  sleep- 
ing place.  The  boatment  are,  as  a  rule, 
a  rough  lot,  and  the  passenger  who  jour- 
ueys  by  sampan  at  Yokohama  would  do 
well  to  examine  his  change  closely  when 
paying  his  fare. 

The  harbor  is  bounded  by  two  con- 
verging breakwaters,  with  a  green  light 
at  one  extreme  and  a  red  light  at  the 
other,  marking  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor. Many  large  vessels  ride  outside  the 
breakwater,  but  it  is  inside  that  most  of 
the  vessels  from  the  seven  seas  drop 
anchor.  There  are  many  sorts  of  craft, 
liners  with  white  painted  sides  and  teak- 
wood  gangways  reaching  down  to  the 
rippling  blue ;  oil  tanks  with  rusted 
brown  hills,  tramps,  including  the  well- 
decked  black-painted  hulls  and  red  be- 
low the  water-line  that  would  seem  to 
have  been  built  in  long  lengths  and  bro- 
ken oflf  as  customers  came,  as  is  the  aver- 
age British  freighter ;  Norwegian  tur- 
ret cargo  tanks,  big  blue-funnel  freight- 
ers with  their  twin  derricks  in  lieu  of 
masts — these  and  many  other  classes  of 
steamers,  flying  many  flags,  ride  at 
anchor,  and  sailing  ships,  barks,  schoon- 
ers, junks,  etc.,  await  their  cargoes  there. 
It  is  a  busy  port.  When  the  scheme  of 
improvement   now   started    is   completed 


— it  will  involve  spending  eleven  mil- 
lions of  dollars — the  port  will  be  much 
better  able  to  cope  with  its  vast  business, 
and  be  better  fitted  to  rival  Kobe  the  am- 
bitious port  to  the  south  which  aims  to  be 
the  distributing  centre  of  Asia  when  its 
improvements,  costing  as  much  and  more 
as  those  of  Yokohama,  are  carried  out. 
These  involve  new  wharves,  breakwaters, 
deepening  of  the  harbor  and  a  ship  canal 
to  Osaka,  the  Chicago  of  Japan.  At 
Yokohama  dredges  are  constantly  em- 
ployed deepening  the  harbor,  and  the 
busy  harbor-master's  office  sees  that  no 
opportunity  is  lost  to  improve  the  port. 

Originally  Kanagawa  was  the  foreign 
settlement,  but  the  foreigners  were  too 
close  to  the  Tokaido — the  great  sea-road 
— for  peace,  because  of  the  hatred  of  the 
conservatives.  That  hatred  is  slight  to- 
day, but  not  gone.  To  be  candid  the 
Japanese  do  not  love  the  people  of  the 
west,  though,  for  business  and  political 
reasons,  they  may  dissemble  their  real 
feelings.  When  Richardson,  an  English- 
man, who  foolishly  broke  his  way 
through  the  train  of  a  southern  Daimyo 
on  a  visit  to  Yedo,  was  cut  down  with 
a  sword  by  a  Samurai  retainer  of  the 
Prince  and  the  bombardment  of  Kogo- 
shima  followed  the  failure  of  the  central 
government  to  cause  the  anti-foreign 
southerners  to  pay  the  indemnity  de- 
manded, the  Shogun  called  upon  the  for- 
eigners to  remove  to  the  mud  flat  which 
is  now  Yokohama.  The  consular  officers 
refused,  though  the  traders  went.  Ul- 
timately a  compromise  was  reached 
whereby  consuls  were  permitted  to  es- 
tablish consulates  at  Kanagawa,  but  they 
followed  the  traders  to  Yokohama.  Then 
about  a  hundred  wattled  huts  of  fisher- 
men occupied  the  site,  but  there  was 
good  anchorage  there  and  engineers  were 
soon  to  see  its  possibilities  as  a  harbor. 

Black,  the  Englishman  who  gave 
Japan  its  journalism,  in  his  remin- 
iscences, paints  a  grim  picture  of  Yoko- 
hama's disabilities  in  its  pioneer  days 
of  half  a  century  ago.  He  says  it  was 
a  small  level  lying  between  sea  and 
swamp  which  separated  it  from  the  cul- 
tivated fields  further  back,  and  flanked 
by  hills  from  which  again  it  was  cut  oflf 
by  a  tidal  creek  and  estuary,  so  that  the 
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only  way  out  on  the  land  side  was  by 
bridges  provided  with  gates  and  a  guard 
of  Japanese  troops.  The  foreign  repre- 
sentatives feared  for  a  time  that  they 
were  to  be  shut  off  from  intercourse  with 
the  people  as  effectually  as  the  Dutch 
were  closed  in  on  the  island  of  Deshima 
at  Nagasaki.  In  the  half  century  that 
has  intervened  since,  five  years  after 
Perry's  visit,  the  foreign  settlement  was 
opened  in  1858,  the  mushroom  city  grew, 
a  hybrid  that  was  part  of  Asia  and  part 
of  the  Occident.  Now  it  has  over  200,- 
000  people,  of  whom  5,724  are  foreign- 
ers— Kobe  has  3,733  foreigners.  Vying 
with  Kobe  for  first  place  among  the  ports 
of  the  Far  East  its  business  is  great.  A 
comparative  table  issued  by  the  able 
finance  department  at  Tokio  shows  the 
foreign  trade  and  shipping  of  Yokohama 
from  1868  to  1906  and  the  vast  strides 
made  in  the  thirty-nine  years.  In  1868 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  port  amounted 
to  $6,653,600 ;  in  1906  the  figures  were 
$101,899,047,  an  increase  of  sixteen-fold. 
The  imports  of  1868  were  $3,842,016 
and  those  of  1906  were  $74,498,754. 
The  strides  made  by  the  shipping  are 
shown  by  the  figures.  For  the  first  three 
years  they  are  uncertain,  but  in  1871, 
367  foreign  vessels  arrived  with  a  ton- 
nage of  384,482,  while  but  one  native 
vessel  went  foreign.  In  1906  the  for- 
eign vessels  numbered  'J62  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  2,643,060  tons,  and  the  native 
vessels  301,  of  635,477  tons. 

The  hatoba,  the  long  wharf  jutting 
into  the  harbor  which  is  the  only  wharf 
of  the  port,  is  the  gateway  through  which 
the  traveller  enters  the  Orient  in  a  dream. 
Then  he  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  po- 
lite, affable  Japanese.  It  is  well  to  re- 
cord one's  impressions  then.  The  color, 
the  glare,  the  wondrous  picture,  and 
above  all,  the  receptive  mood  in  which 
the  traveller  then  finds  himself  is  that 
with  which  he  might  do  justice  to  the 
scene.  Afterward  the  mood  changes. 
One  noticeable  thing  is  the  strange  light, 
almost  a  glare  and  the  absence  of  deep 
shadows  such  as  the  arrival  from  the 
Occident  is  used  to.  John  La  Farge,  the 
noted  artist,  describing  his  impressions 
at  the  moment  of  arrival  said :  It  is  like 
the  picture  books,  and  under  what  splen- 


dor of  light,  in  what  contrasting  atmos- 
phere !  The  beauty  of  the  light  and  of 
the  air  is  what  I  should  like  to  describe, 
but  it  is  almost  like  trying  to  account 
for  one's  own  mood — like  describing  the 
key  in  which  one  plays.  Quite  so;  first 
impressions  are  best  in  Japan ;  oft-times 
the  traveller  who  has  remained  more  than 
half  a  year  says  his  farewell  to  the  land 
over  a  cocktail  on  the  wide  cemented 
piazza  of  the  Grand  hotel  overlooking  thfe 
Bund  and  the  harbor,  and  hurls  anathema 
at  the  idols  he  formally  worshipped 
whose  feet  he  found  of  clay. 

Landing  from  the  hotel  launch  one  is 
immediately  surrounded.  "Ricksha — 
ricksha — ^karum,"  shouted  a  dozen  or 
more  who  with  a  rush  had  dragged  their 
jinrikshas — the  Japanese  prefer  to  call 
them  kurumas — from  the  near  by  stand. 
They  dropped  the  thrills  of  their  little 
carts  and  begged  the  traveller  to  be  hon- 
orably seated.  I  was  seated,  and,  as- 
suming the  air  of  a  resident,  said  "Grand 
Hotel."  It  were  well  that  I  gave  my 
destination  for  the  usual  custom  is  to 
take  the  newcomer  to  another  place 
which  is  not  a  hotel.  It  is  an  odd  sen- 
sation that  first  ride  in  a  jinriksha  trund- 
ling along  the  Bund  with  a  scant  man 
hauling  you  at  a  dog  trot,  his  white 
mushroom  hat  bobbing  before  you.  Most- 
ly the  ricksha  coolie's  attire  is  of  dark 
blue,  a  small  pair  of  knickerbockers  not 
reaching  to  the  knee  like  those  of  an 
athlete  and  a  loose  blouse,  broad  mush- 
room hat  and  tabi,  close-fitting  cloth 
shoes  with  rubber  sole  constituting  th^ 
suit.  Often  white  is  used  instead  of 
blue,  and  often  the  runner  wears  skin- 
tight trousers  reaching  to  his  ankle  in- 
stead of  the  loose  knickerbockers.  Out- 
side the  former  treaty  ports  a  loin  cloth 
is  sometimes  considered  sufficient  ap- 
parel. 

One  is  strangely  self-conscious  when 
riding  the  first  time  in  the  ricksha ;  it  is 
hard  to  refrain  from  laughing.  The  Pro- 
fessor from  Peoria  roared  aloud,  and 
shouted  to  me :  "I'd  hate  to  let  my  friends 
see  me  now."  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
cart-pullers  will  not  pass  in  front  of 
each  other.  The  guild  rules  that  this 
must  not  be  in  order  that  older  men 
may  not  be  handicapped  by  the  rivalry 
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of  the  young  men.  That  the  motion  is 
not  unpleasant  must  be  admitted,  and 
one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  The 
feeling  toward  the  coolie  in  the  shafts 
also  changes.  The  first  feeling  of  pity 
is  quickly  replaced  when  the  newcomer 
has  been  victimized  a  few  times,  charged 
double  or  treble  fare  and  then  followed 
into  his  hotel  by  a  coolie  who  tugs  at 
the  coat  sleeve  as  he  demands  "More  ju 
sen."  The  novelty  also  soon  wears  off, 
and  the  rider  sits  placidly  in  his  little 
cart  as  though  he  had  been  born  to  the 
custom.  He  gets  the  ricksha  habit,  which 
is  common  to  all  foreigners.  The  ma- 
jority hire  a  jinricksha  no  matter  how 
short  a  distance  they  wish  to  go. 

The  Grand  Hotel  is  reached  in  a  few 
minutes  from  the  hatoba.  It  faces  the 
Bund.  On  one  side  bounded  by  a 
chain  held  at  intervals  by  small  posts  is 
the  harbor  with  its  fleets  of  shipping,  on 
the  other  the  office  buildings,  hotels,  and 
residences — these  are  mostly  set  back  in 
compounds  and  part  hidden  in  pictur- 
esque trees  and  greenery.  The  princi- 
pal hotels  face  the  Bund,  and  the  Yoko- 
hama club,  a  fine  building  of  white  stone, 
and  some  of  the  steamship  offices,  not- 
ably the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  offices, 
are  there.  The  Grand  hotel  lies  at  the 
Bund,  and  nearby  a  canal,  ever  filled  with 
picturesque  junks,  sampans  and  canal 
boats  carries  the  freights  of  Yokohama 
into  the  inner  town.  The  hotel  is  a 
well-kept  institution  run  by  a  foreign 
company.  Its  spacious  verandahs — on 
one  of  these  the  place  is  pointed  out 
where  James  Creelman  wrote  the  story 
of  the  battle  of  Ping  Yang — are  always 
in  vogue.  The  cemented  piazza  at  the 
front  is  one  of  Yokohama's  main  ren- 
dezvous. The  Oriental  vies  closely  for 
first  place.  Both  have  French  chefs. 
band  concerts  twice  a  week  and  all  the 
conveniences  to  be  found  in  any  modern 
hotel ;  in  fact,  one  traveller,  who  has 
travelled  much,  is  on  record  in  print  as 
stating  the  Oriental  hotel  to  be  tlic  best 
in  the  world. 

.\ccording  to  Kipling  the  Grand  hotel 
and  Shepheard's  hotel  of  Cairo  are  the 
places  where  the  world  passes.  He  says 
one  will  meet  all  his  friends  there  if  he 
remains  long  enough.     One  person  to  be 


met  who  is  not  a  friend  is  the  guide. 
Shun  him.  Then  there  is  the  Welcome 
Society  of  Japan  w^hich  welcomes  the 
travellers,  five  yen,  no  more.  The  Wel- 
come Society  claims  that  its  subscribers 
may  see  places  to  which  they  alone  have 
special  access.  I  could  not  find  any  such 
places  where  I  had  not  the  same  privi- 
leges. Moreover,  I  found  that  when  the 
traveller  v^^as  under  the  auspices  of  the 
society  and  in  the  keeping  of  its  guides 
it  was  as  though  he  wore  a  banner  which 
read :  "Easy  mark."  Prices  were  always 
doubled  and  trebled  for  these  persons, 
and  as  for  the  guides— they  could  teach 
the  average  American  or  Canadian  poli- 
tician the  gentle  art  of  "graft."  I  did 
not  learn  this  until  after  many  days ; 
when  I  came  to  the  Grand  hotel  I  was 
in  a  hurry,  all  that  I  desired  was  break- 
fast and  then  a  jinricksha  coolie  hurried 
me  through  picturesque  streets,  past 
people  so  strange,  to  a  railway  station 
beside  a  junk-filled  canal. 

On  the  way  I  sat  as  in  a  dream,  look- 
ing askance  at  the  jumble  of  western 
buildings  set  down  in  the  Japanese  set- 
ting, staring  at  the  crowds  which  shuffled 
about  on  their  "geta" — teak-wood  clogs 
— looking  with  cloyed  delight  on  the 
kaleidoscope  of  color,  of  jinrickshas, 
little  freight  carts  drawn  by  men  and 
women,  sometimes  with  children  tied  to 
their  backs — brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
ox — singing  jerky  street-songs  of  women 
and  of  gods.  The  bright  sunshine  and 
the  delight  at  the  strangeness  lingered 
with  me  as  the  runner  moved  through 
narrow  streets  filled  with  quaint  people, 
bright  with  color,  with  alien  houses  and 
open-fronted  stores  hung  with  gay  ultra- 
marine blue  screens  with  striking  ideo- 
graphs of  white.  On  the  back  of  the 
men's  blouses,  or  coats,  was  a  dififerent 
geomatic  sight,  a  massive  "tea-chest 
hieroglyphic"  that  told  of  his  trade  or  his 
household  god,  his  guild  or  his  clan, 
and  the  kimonas  of  the  women  were  oft- 
times  dazzling  in  their  hues,  the  broad 
"obi"  or  sash  was  gay ;  children  toddled 
along  with  children  tied  to  their  backs. 
Here  and  there  an  arched  torii  leading 
to  temples  with  porcelain  tiled  roofs  and 
'^rumbling  stone  "tore"  or  lanterns  aven- 
uing  the  path  to  where  the  bronze  gods 
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were  enshrined  in  the  niches  behind  net- 
tings of  western  wire  were  seen  by  the 
roadside ;  dully  booming  bronze  bells  and 
big  brasses  against  which  sounders  were 
struck  as  worshippers  pulled  a  frayed 
rope  to  awake  a  people's  gods ;  flotillas 
of  cargo-filled  junks  fast  in  the  mud  of 
half-dry  canals  near  the  slightly  arched 
and  oddly  balustraded  bridges  over  which 
the  runner  dragged  me — each  and  every- 
thing was  of  a  new  world. 

That  February  morning  I  was  infused 
with  the  wierd  charm  which  comes  to 
the  uninitiated  as  he  lands  for  the  first 
time  in  the  magical,  mystical  East — a 
charm  which  lasts  for  a  day  or  two, 
three  perhaps.  Then  the  glamor  fades, 
the  newcomer  learns  that  the  smiling 
faces  are  masks,  the  bowing  politeness  a 
sham ;  he  learns  that  a  mask  would  be 
a  much  more  representative  national  em- 
blem than  the  chrysanthemum.  Soon, 
too,  he  learns  of  the  Japanese  lie,  and 
hears  the  meaningless,  "very  sorry." 
How  he  learns  to  detest  that  "very 
sorry." 

Had  I  written  then  it  would  have  been 
of  a  wonderful  picture  and  charming  con- 
glomeration of  strange  scenes,  of  open- 
fronted  shops  and  charming  shopkeepers 
squatted  on  cushions  about  glowing  bra- 
ziers, of  tiled  roofs  of  blue  and  porcelain, 
of   long  flights   of  stone   steps   crowded 
with  playing  children,   of  artistic  torii ; 
odd-shaped  entrance  arches  which  led  to 
the   "tera,"   the  temples   and   shrines   of 
Buddha's  galaxy  of  Gods  of  the  Way,  and 
Shinto's  innumerable  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  Path,  of  sweeping  roofs  with  great 
overhang     and     ponderous     beamwork, 
wondrous  carvings,  of  beauteous  archi- 
tecture seen  beyond  dingy  stores  front- 
ing   lantern-lined    courtyards ;    I    would 
have   told   of  bright  blue   screens   with 
their  glaring  house-signs  dazzling  white 
in  a  field  of  indigo-blue,  of  a  fairyland 
steeped  in  ghostly  sunlight,  glaring  white, 
of  a  pale  blue  summer  sky  though  it  was 
February — the  month  of  the  Pine — of  a 
tinted  atmosphere   and  dreams  of  mys- 
ticism, of  a  Way  and  a  Path — the  Way 
to  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  Path 
of  the  Gods  who  are  the  reverred  ances- 
tors of  the  believers  in  Shintoism.     The 
square-built  brick  and  mortar  with  their 


western  jambs  and  lintels,  cornices  and 
mansards,  the  high  walls  of  mercantile 
compounds  and  warehouses  on  either  side 
of  narrow  streets,  men  with  white  faces 
and  the  conventional  garb  I  knew  of 
long  usage,  I  saw  but  in  passing  glimpses 
as  one  sees  the  telegraph  posts  in  a 
photograph  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
picture.  These  were  of  the  Occident ;  it 
was  the  Orient  that  held  my  vision.  And 
one  enjoys  Japan  most  when  he  rides  in 
its  streets  for  the  first  time. 

Yokohama,  that  is  the  concession,  is 
not  Japan ;  rather  it  is  a  condensed 
Europe  with  Japanese  trimmings.  Yo- 
kohama is  for  the  tourist  and  the  tourist 
is  for  Yokohama.  Benten-dore  is  lined 
with  shops  which  are  for  the  just-landed, 
to  sell  him  cheap  curios  made  for  him ; 
Honcho-dore  has  shops  which  will  sell 
Mrs.  Tourist  silks,  the  shopkeepers  bow- 
ing and  smirking  as  she  remarks,  think- 
ing of  western  prices — "my,  how  cheap" 
— though  the  price  asked  is  three  times 
what  the  dealer  would  ask  of  the  native. 
I  must  see  more  of  this  place,  I  thought, 
and  rode  by  in  a  dream  to  the  foreign- 
styled  station  of  the  first  railway  built 
in  Japan,  that  which  British  engineers 
stretched  over  the  Tokaido  to  connect  the 
port  of  Yokohama  with  Tokio  at  the 
Sumida's  mouth  in  1872,  on  which  Man- 
chester-built locomotives  haul  long  trains 
hourly  to  Tokio. 

The  song  of  the  geta  clicking  on  the 
cement  platform  beneath  the  long  vault- 
ed shed  with  its  iron  pillars  and  corru- 
gated iron  roof,  a  loud-sounding  wave 
of  sound,  is  typical  of  the  land — it  is  as 
typical  as  the  tailless  cats,  the  lotus  and 
the  cherry-blossoms.  There  was  a  band 
at  the  station,  playing  brass  instruments 
with  the  gusto  of  a  German  band.  The 
music  I  heard  was  that  of  "The  Battle 
hymn  of  the  Republic."  It  was  played 
in  honor  of  departing  soldiery,  and  a 
great  crowd  assembled  with  long-stream- 
ing banners,  blue,  yellow,  white — all  in- 
scribed with  scrawling  black  katikana 
characters — to  bid  farewell  to  the  coolies 
who  yesterday  toiled  in  the  rice-paddies 
and  who  were  the  soldiers  of  today.  The 
shower  of  pink  papers — the  "doinrei" 
which  is  the  Emperor's  call  to  arms — 
had  fallen  among  them  and  they  had  ex- 
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changed  the  loose  haori  of  the  fields  for 
the  foreign-styled  uniforms.  The  band 
and  its  music  was  as  foreign  as  the  uni- 
form the  conscripts  wore,  as  foreign  as 
the  leathern  boots  they  carried  over  their 
shoulders  at  the  end  "of  a  string  rather 
than  displace  the  more  comfortable  tabi. 
In  time  they  would  become  accustomed 
to  the  western  footwear.  It  was  a  small 
contingent,  a  score  of  new-made  soldiers, 
bound  to  the  spacious  military  barracks 
at  Aovama  in  Tokio  and  the  crowd  had 
come  to  see  them  leave  with  banners, 
western  music,  and  the  parting  "ban- 
zais"  "ten  thousand  years." 

It  was  a  good-natured,  smiling  crowd 
and  made  way  for  me  as  I  edged  my  way 
to  a  carriage,  as  the  little  porters  were 
swinging  shut  the  carriage  doors,  each 
boxed  by  itself  after  the  manner  of  Brit- 
ish trains,  and  oh!  so  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  great  Pullman  cars  of  the 
American  continent.  I  watched  the 
throng  on  the  platform  from  the  car 
window  until  the  whistle  blew  and  the 
train  began  slowly  to  pull  out  from  the 
station,  leaving  bowing  crowds  bidding 
ceremonious  farewells,  without  tears  and 
without  expression  other  than  the  in- 
drawn breath  which,  to  the  Japanese,  be- 
tokens respect.  Then  I  drew  in  my  head 
to  find  myself  alone  in  a  first  class  car- 
riage. I  had  not  heard  the  Japanese  say- 
ing "only  fools  and  foreigners  travel 
first-class  in  the  train." 

The  conductor,  who  was  a  youngster 
— all  the  train  crew  seemed  to  be  youths 
— slammed  the  carriage  doors  and  from 
the  shadow  of  the  terminus  the  train 
emerged  into  a  bath  of  sunshine,  and 
there  were  flags  fluttering  gay.  The  vil- 
lagers of  the  countryside  had  decked  the 
railroad's  borders  with  arches  of  flags  ; 
loftv  bamboos,  wild  gilded  wicker  cages 
at  the  head,  held  streaming  banners,  the 
"Hino  Maru" — the  red  ball  of  Nippon 
on  a  white  field — and  the  radiating  red 
and  white  rays  of  the  Rising  Sun  flag. 
.At  crossings  dividing  the  flooded  paddy 
fields  which  stretched  like  never-ending 
chess  boards  to  the  horizon,  little  crowds, 
mostly  children,  with  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  small  girls  with  babies  strapped 
to  their  backs,  gathered  to  wave  their 
little  flags  anrl  to  shout  banzai  in  order 


to  coax  an  answering  cheer  from  the  con- 
scripts of  the  train. 

The  Tokaido  railroad  skirts  the  shores 
of  Tokio- bay,  passing  through  villages 
of  mud  and  wattle,  with  the  old  Tokaido 
— the  road  by  the  Eastern  Sea — visible 
in  places,  with  picturesque  temples, 
torii,  moss-grown  graveyards  with  av- 
enues of  dark,  age-worn  lanterns  and 
monuments,  with  a  plain  of  rippling  blue 
dotted  with  square-sailed  junks,  and  the 
three  mounds — the  dismantled  forts  of 
the  last  days  of  the  Shogunate  when  the 
Tokuawas  sought  to  impede  hostile  ac- 
cess to  the  great  city  following  the  com- 
ing of  Henry's  "black  ships" — these  and 
other  sights  were  to  be  seen  from  the 
carriage  windows.  Kanagawa,  where 
Black-Eyed  Susan's  successor,  using  the 
name,  carries  on  a  small  tea  house  to 
mark  the  place  where  Richardson  died 
after  being  carried  from  the  roadway 
where  he  was  slashed  mortally  with  a 
sword  by  a  retainer  of  the  Prince  of 
Satsuma  in  1862,  is  the  first  station 
passed.  This  is  a  place  of  history.  Not 
alone  was  it  the  scene  of  the  killing  of 
Richardson  because  he  and  two  other 
Englishmen  and  an  English  woman 
sought  to  cross  the  armed  procession  of 
the  Prince  of  Satsuma  on  the  way  to 
Yedo,  a  killing  which  resulted  in  the 
bombardment  of  Kagoshima  by  a  British 
fleet,  but  also  it  was  the  place  where  for- 
eigners were  first  given  a  concession  on 
Tokio  bay — they  afterward  moved  to 
Yokohama.  Omori,  and  other  fishing 
villages  were  passed,  and  beautiful  Ka- 
wasaki—I afterward  attended  a  flower 
festival  at  the  noted  temple  of  Daishi 
Sama,  god  of  the  fishermen  in  whose 
courtyard  the  trees  are  fashioned  into 
strange-shaped  fishing  junks — was  visit- 
ed for  but  a  few  minutes  ere  the  train 
rolled  on  over  the  Tanagawa  through 
the  great  orchards  reaching  far  on  either 
side  and  filling  the  plain  which  stretches 
toward  the  blue  Hakone  mountains  far 
away,  onward  to  Shinagawa.  Skirting 
Shinagawa  bay  with  its  sampans  and  fish- 
ing craft  the  factory  chimneys  of  the 
outskirts  of  the  capital  are  in  sight.  The 
entry  into  the  city  by  way  of  the  Tokio 
is  past  numerous  factories,  innovations 
of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  past 
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a  great  gas  works,  which,  oddly  enough, 
is  built  facing  the  Shiba  detached  palace, 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  Emperor, 
little  used  by  him.  The  factory  chim- 
neys are  built  for  the  most  part  of  thin 
iron  tubing  instead  of  brick,  a  precau- 
tion taken  because  of  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes.  To  this  day  many  Jap- 
anese believe  their  country  to  be  a  great 
fish  and  when  it  wriggles  there  is  an 
earthquake.  Two  lines  of  seismic  acti- 
vity intersect  near  Tokio,  according  to 
Prof.  Milne,  the  seismographical  expert. 
Through  an  avenue  of  these  factories, 
past  crowded  streets,  over  bridges  with 
cargo- junks    fast    to    their    pillars,    the 


train  rolls  into  Shimbashi,  the  terminus, 
and  the  traveller  debarks  in  Tokio. 

A  smiling  brown  man  with  a  red  cap 
and  the  words  "Imperial  hotel"  blazoned 
thereon,  rescued  me  from  the  throng  of 
ricksha  coolies  who  surrounded  me, 
grasped  my  bags  from  the  porter,  and 
hustled  me  into  a  ricksha,  followed  by 
my  effects.  Ten  minutes  later  I  was 
dressing  for  luncheon  at  the  Tokio  hotel. 
I  had  intended  to  leave  next  day  for 
Manchuria,  but  when  General  Fuku- 
shima  told  me,  as  he  told  others :  "Times 
does  not  yet  come,"  I  had,  perforce,  to 
remain,  and  decided  that  I  would  explore 
Yokohama — and  then  Japan. 


The  Opening  of  the  Season* 


By  Bonnycastle  Dale. 

Photographs  by  the  Author. 


IF  I  may  be  permitted  to  criticise,  liv- 
ing as  I  have  only  this  year  among 
you,  I  must  mention  how  itchy  the 
trigger  finger  of  Vancouver  Island 
sportsmen  becomes  during  the  last  few 
hours  of  the  last  day  of  August,  also 
how  to  a  duck  hunter,  enured  to  the 
strict  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  the  mid-continent  province  of 
Ontario,  the  fusilade  that  greeted  the 
well  fed  birds  on  the  bright,  glorious 
Sunday  morning  that  ushered  in  the  sea- 
son was  a  surprise.  I  frankly  admit 
that  already  we  take  our  fishing  rods 
down  without  a  blush  on  this  morning 
when  the  godly  ostensible  man  worships 
the  One  who  made  it,  and  I  presume  we 
may  later  follow  you  to  the  hunting  field, 
but  will  all  this  teach  the  wide-eyed 
lad,  nervously  handling  his  first,  and 
ever-treasured  shotgun,  to  be  the  true 
man  his  dad  wants  hi  mto  be.  I  know, 
few  have  had  more  reason  to  know,  the 


kindly  teaching  of  the  field  and  stream, 
how,  as  the  seething  blood  of  youth 
flows  more  slowly  in  our  maturing  veins, 
we  begin  to  appreciate  every  life  of  bird, 
beast  or  reptile,  fish,  Crustacea,  aye,  even 
the  tiny  things  of  marine  zoology,  and 
learn  not  to  kill  a  single  thing  unless 
needed  for  food,  or  rarely,  for  scientific 
purposes.  There  is  one  thing  here  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  boys  that  are  now 
entering  the  hunting  field — do  not  kill 
any  insignificant  animal  or  bird  that 
offers  you  so  fair  a  chance,  for  not  only 
do  you  do  an  unkind  act  but  you  warn 
and  scare  away  the  very  game  you  are 
trying  to  approach — pardon  this  digres- 
sion— I  do  not  often  preach. 

I  must  be  very  careful  in  my  Nature 
Study — -you  know  of  President  Roose- 
velt's "Nature  Fakirs."  The  fir  woods 
are  well  filled  with  bevies  of  quail,  we 
have  seen  as  many  as  forty  in  one  bevy 
slip,  as  so  many  winged  little  shadows, 
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across  the  dusty  roads,  the  strident  call 
of  the  cock  pheasant  is  heard  all  along 
the  river,  in  the  slashings,  and  for  quite 
a  distance  up  the  hills,  ruffed  grouse 
whir  along  before  us  or  sit  so  inquisitive- 
ly on  the  spruce  branches  watching  (is 
it  good  policy  to  open  the  season  for  one 
variety  of  grouse  when  the  best  of  us 
can  hardly  tell  them  from  a  pheasant  un- 
til we  have  brought  them  to  bag). 

In  our  wanderings  this  spring  along 
the  wild  coasts  that  delimit  this  great 
island,  and  along  where  the  mighty  rivers 
debouch  into  the  gulf  from  the  mainland ; 
we  have  seen  the  many  varieties  of  wild 
ducks  that  inhabit  this  Pacific  coast,  un- 
fortunately for  you  and  I  many  of  them 
are  fish  eaters,  see  the  pair  of  beautiful 
Pintails  we  killed  on  the  tide  flats  of 
the  Skagit.  These  birds  were  in  all  the 
beauty  of  their  spring  livery,  yet  they 
were  so  fishy  that  my  assistant  Fritz 
wisely  said,  "Shall  I  scale  them  as  soon 
as  I  pluck  them?"  This  bird  at  a  dis- 
tance from  salt  water  is  one  of  the  most 
deliciously  fleshed  of  all  the  summer 
ducks.     Alas,    that    our    old    friend    the 


Mallard,  that  clean  feeder  of  the  marshes 
and  rivers  in  the  middle  of  the  continent, 
should  condescend  to  eat  of  the  remains 
of  the  spawning  salmon,  when  the  very 
air  was  eloquent  of  their  age. 

The  three  teal  that  we  came  across — ■ 
blue-winged,  green-winged  and  cinna- 
mon, had  not,  as  far  as  our  investiga- 
tions went,  any  taste  or  odour  of  fish, 
but  our  old-time  friends,  the  Widgeon, 
were,  as  an  Irish  guide  used  to  say: 
"Good  fast  day  birds,  fish  and  fowl  on 
Friday."  We  found  the  nests  of  those 
inveterate  eaters,  the  Surf  ducks,  in 
many  an  ocean  clifif.  It  was  remarkable 
to  see  these  big  coarse  ducks — some  call 
them  black  ducks,  memories  of  our  old 
friend  the  Dusky  Mallard — the  real 
Black  Duck — makes  us  resent  this — eat- 
ing ,the  big  mussels,  shell  and  all. 
Through  our  telescope  we  watched  them 
swallow  the  shells  even  when  they  could 
not  dislodge  the  barancles  (balanus  flos), 
and  many  a  time  we  found  one  of  these 
big,  coarse  birds  dead  on  the  pebbles, 
choked    by    a    two-inch    shell,    the    poor 
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bird's  capacity  being  only  of  the  one-inch 
order. 

Now  the  long  roll  of  guns,  puff,  puff- 
ing from  far  southern  California  coasts 
as  far  north  along  our  rock-ribbed  shores 
as  the  law  is  obeyed,  has  put  to  wing 
the  twenty-seven  varieties  of  the  wild 
ducks  that  are  indigenous  to  our  glor- 
ious west.  Aye,  and  all  over  the  broad 
continent,  in  many  a  water  where  the 
faithful  old  gun  above  me  has  flung 
out  its  rude  summons  to  the  passing 
hosts,  the  white  man  and  the  red  man 
are  bang,  banging  at  the  startled  birds. 
Siawashes,  deep  in  lillie  covered  ponds, 
Ojibways  under  wild  rice  woven  hides, 
Blackfeet  hidden  deeply  in  the  slough 
scrub.  Frenchmen  of  the  Gatineau,  the 
St.  Maurice  and  Lake  St.  John,  and  far 
up  the  Ottawa  on  the  Quebec  side,  with 
modern  hammerless  and  smokeless  pow- 
der or  ancient  ringing  muzzle-loader,  in 
the  muskegs  of  the  north,  in  the  wild 
rice  beds  of  old  Ontario,  among  the  wild 
oats  that  border  the  rivers  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  all  along  the  half  dry 
streams  of  the  great  prairie  country  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  the  far 
north   Saskatchewan  I  can  see  the  half 


hidden  faces  of  the  red  man  and  the 
white,  see  the  streaks  of  fire  that  shoot 
upward  into  the  dim  grey  light  of  dawn, 
the  winowing  darting  flocks  that  flit  past 
on  silky  pinions,  hear  the  guttural  call 
of  the  redskin,  the  squeak  of  that  awful 
duck-caller  of  the  whites,  the  quack, 
quack,  quacking  of  the  alarmed  birds, 
and  the  dull  splash  or  resounding  thump 
when  the  poor  duck  hits  the  water  or 
the  land — what  barbarians  we  are,  can. 
any  special  date  or  privilege  call  out 
this  vast  army  of  men,  leaders  of  the 
professions,  statesmen,  staid  business 
men,  artisans  and  the  great  camp  fol- 
lowing of  boys  all  over  this  mighty  con- 
tinent;— yes  the  vibrant  call  of  a  duck, 
the  whirring  of  its  wings  overhead,  will 
put  in  motion  a  grander  army  of  true 
men  than  any  other  single  call  I  know 
of. 

But  there  are  men  that  prefer  the 
noiseless,  hammerless,  barrelless,  merci- 
ful camera,  can  the  man  that  a  month 
ago  stopped  with  a  good  right  and  left 
the  three  teal  pictured  here,  have  as 
much  satisfaction  as  the  possessor  of  a 
picture  of  the  teal's  nest  and  the  birds 
swimming  so  happily  amid  his  decoys? 


Pintails. 
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Nest  of  Blue-wing"  Teal. 


Cochrane's  Opportunity* 

By  Henry  Morey. 


MARK  DALEY,  undertaker,  and 
Joe  Cochrane,  real  estate  man, 
had  been  friends  long  before 
they  came  West.  The  Pacific 
Coast  had  always  been  a  favorite  topic 
of  conversation  with  them  and  Vancou- 
ver the  one  city  they  were  particularly 
anxious  to  see.  When  Mark  Daley  sud- 
denly made  uj)  his  mind  and  trekked,  it 


wasn't    long   before    Joe    Cochrane    fol- 
lowed him. 

Mark  left  respectably,  bidding  most  of 
his  friends  good-bye  and  making  no 
secret  of  his  destination.  But  Joe  ran 
away.  Nobody  blamed  him  for  that, 
however,  as  his  wife  was  a  crank  of  the 
first  water.  Joe  could  scarcely  move 
hand  or   foot  without   exciting  her   dis- 
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pleasure.  The  usual  recreations  of  the 
man  about  town  were  out  of  the  question 
for  him.  Joe  was  henpecked  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  could  no  longer 
boast  of  a  single  feather. 

Mrs.  Cochrane's  first  husband  had  died 
young,  but  her  second,  Joe,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  any  such  thing  if  he  could 
possibly  help  it.  He  accordingly  de- 
camped, leaving  no  address.  But  he  left, 
instead,  the  rental  of  several  houses  for 
the  maintenance  of  Mrs.  Cochrane, 
which,  popular  comment  said,  was  more 
than  he  should  have  done.  He  went 
West,  of  course,  but  not  directly. 

Mark  Daley  knew  just  when  to  ex- 
pect Joe  at  Vancouver  and  went  to  the 
depot  to  meet  him.  "Hulloa,  Joe!"  he 
exclaimed,  heartily. 

"Hush-h-h  !"  hissed  Joe,  drawing  Mark 
aside.  "You  musn't  call  me  that  any 
longer.  My  name  is  Joshua  James  Wim- 
bledon." 

"Heavens  and  earth !"  ejaculated  Da- 
ley, "I'll  never  get  used  to  that." 

"Well,  you'll  have  to,  if  we're  going 
to  be  friends  still."  replied  Joe.  "Call 
me  Josh  for  short." 

"Why,  what's  up?" 

"I've  cut  the  old  woman,  that's  all." 

"W-h-e-w!"  whistled  Daley.  "Did  it 
get  as  bad  as  that?" 

"Yes,  it  did." 

"Well,  I  don't  blame  you,  old  man. 
I  would  have  done  the  same  thing  my- 
self, most  likely." 

There  was  a  land  boom  in  town  and 
Cochrane  opened  a  real  estate  office.  He 
was  sitting  at  his  desk  one  day.  talking 
over  a  deal  with  a  client,  when  a  lady 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  She  raised 
her  hands  convulsively  when  she  saw 
the  man  at  the  desk  and  brought  them 
together  again  in  the  same  dramatic 
way. 

"O,  Joe.  my  darling ;  I've  found  you 
at  last !"  she  exclaimed,  making  a  rush 
towards  him  with  arms  outstretched. 

Joe  felt  as  if  he  had  been  plunged  sud- 
denly into  an  ice-cold  bath.  He  had 
no  intention,  however,  of  being  hugged, 
and  actually  flew  to  the  rear  of  the  office 
and  out  the  back  door,  closely  followed 
by  his  wife.  The  door  was  banged  to 
and  locked  just  before  Mrs.  Cochrane 
reached  it.     This  gave  Joe  a  little  time 


to  breathe.  He  stood  still  just  long 
enough  to  hear  his  wife  beat  an  angry 
tatoo  on  the  panels.  Then  he  rushed 
across  the  square  to  Mark  Daley's.  A 
few   words  explained  the  situation. 

"It's  too  bad,  old  fellow,"  sympath- 
ized Daley ;  "but  I  don't  see  how  on  earth 
you  can  get  away  from  her  now.  Per- 
haps she's  got  over  her  crankiness  and 
come  to  her  senses.  I'd  give  her  an- 
other chance  if  I  were  you." 

Joe  took  the  undertaker's  advice  and 
in  less  than  a  week  he  and  his  wife  had 
settled   down   to   housekeeping   again. 

But  time  and  circumstance  had  neither 
improved  Mrs.  Cochrane's  temper  nor 
brought  her  common  sense.  In  conse- 
quence, Joe  Cochrane's  usually  jovial 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
sadness. 

One  evening  he  came  home  an  hour 
later  than  he  had  dared  to  do  since  the 
reconciliation.  Mrs.  Cochrane  met  him 
in  the  hall. 

"Take  that  thing  into  the  kitchen  and 
stand  it  in  the  sink,"  she  snapped,  re- 
ferring to  Joe's  dripping  umbrella. 

Joe  started  for  the  kitchen,  but  Mrs. 
Cochrane  pulled  him  back. 

"No !  not  until  you've  taken  off  those 
dirty  rubbers.  Set  them  outside  on  the 
porch.     Quick,  now !" 

Cochrane  obeyed  silently.  He  return- 
ed from  the  kitchen  looking  very  miser- 
able. He  expected  a  scolding  if  not 
something  worse. 

The  clock  struck  eleven. 

"Hear  that!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Coch- 
rane, snapping  again.  "A  pretty  time 
of  night  for  a  respectable  married  man 
to  be  getting  home.  What  kept  you  so 
late  ?" 

Joe  slid  into  an  easy  chair. 

"Not  that  one,"  objected  Mrs.  Coch- 
rane. "It's  too  comfortable.  Get  out 
of  it  at  once." 

Joe  took  no  notice  of  this  last  com- 
mand so  Mrs.  Cochrane  coaxed  him  with 
a  darning  needle.  The  first  prick  was 
a  very  slight  one.  It  failed  to  move  Joe. 
The  second  one  fetched  him,  however. 

"Now,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  sneered 
Mrs.  Cochrane. 

"There's  nothing  to  tell."  began  Joe, 
irritablv.     "I  was  onlv  at  the  club." 

"The  Club!     Of  course!     Always  the 
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Club.  The  Crescent  Club,  I  suppose. 
But  there'll  be  a  surprise  for  you  one  of 
these  nights.  I'm  going  to  have  a  club 
at  home — a  good-sized  one,  with  car- 
buncles on  it — and  the  very  next  time 
you  come  home  so  late  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  taste  of  it.    You  understand  ?" 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  replied  Joe, 
quietly,  taking  a  cigar  from  his  pocket. 
He  could  stand  almost  anything  with  a 
good  Havanna  between  his  lips. 

"Don't  dare  to  smoke  in  here !"  snarled 
Mrs.  Cochrane,  snatching  the  cigar  from 
his  fingers.  "I'll  bet  anything  that  cost 
you  at  least  a  quarter." 

"It  didn't  cost  me  a  cent.  Daley 
treated  me  to  it." 

"And  tomorrow  you'll  treat  Daley?  It 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  you  see.  Now, 
just  unlace  my  shoes.  But  first,  fetch 
me  my  kimona  and  my  slippers.  Be 
quick  about  it  because  I'm  tired.  O, 
yes!  and  my  massage  cream.  I  can 
apply  that  and  scold  you  at  the  same 
time." 

Joe  sighed  and  obeyed.  He  placed  the 
things  one  by  one  near  his  wife  and 
stooped  to  unlace  her  shoes.  While  he 
was  doing  this  Mrs.  Cochrane  discov- 
ered that  her  massage  cream  box  was 
empty. 

"How  stupid  of  me!"  she  exclaimed. 
"There's  a  remedy,  however.  Joe,  you'll 
have  to  go  to  town  at  once  for  some 
more." 

"At  this  time  of  night?"  queried  Joe. 
He  rejoiced  inwardly  at  the  prospect  of 
a  respite  but  was  careful  not  to  show  it. 

"Yes,  at  this  time  of  night.  You  know 
how  my  complexion  suffers  if  I  miss  a 
single  application  and  tomorrow  is  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  reception.  The  Owl  drug- 
store is  open  all  night.  I  always  get 
this  brand  at  the  Owl.  The  very  best 
quality,  remember.  It's  only  three  dol- 
lars a  box." 

Joe  got  into  his  overcoat  as  slowly  as 
possible.  Then  he  crossed  the  hall  "^lan- 
guidly and  grasped  the  handle  of  the 
door,  chuckling  to  himself  as  he  did  so. 
But  he  didn't  get  any  further  than  that, 
for  just  then  Mrs.  Cochrane  ran  into 
the  hall  and  took  hold  of  his  coat  sleeve. 

"Ha,  ha!"  she  laughed,  tauntingly, 
"thought  you  were  going  to  have  a  fine 


outing,  didn't  you.  Well,  I'm  not  such 
a  fool.  I've  plenty  of  cream  in  another 
box.  You'll  stay  at  home,  Mr.  Coch- 
rane, and  get  ready  for  bed  at  once." 

"Will  I?  We'll  see!"  Joe  was  roused 
at  last  and  his  eyes  blazed.  With  a  swift 
movement  he  lifted  his  wife  off  her  feet, 
carried  her  unceremoniously  into  the 
dining-room  and  dumped  her  on  the 
lounge.     Then  he  bolted  from  the  house. 

Mrs.  Cochrane  had  ample  time  to  re- 
view the  situation  as  her  husband  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance  again  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  When  he  did  come  home 
the  first  thing  he  noticed  was  a  new  wall 
decoration.  This  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
club.  A  silver  crescent  gleamed  sug- 
gestively from  its  fat  side.  The  car- 
buncles had  not  been  forgotten  and  they 
bulged  out  threateningly  here  and  there. 

"By  Jove !"  laughed  Cochrane,  treat- 
ing the  thing  as  a  joke ;  "I'll  have  to  take 
that  thing  down  and  show  it  to  the  boys." 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Cochrane,  going  off  like  a  bunch  of 
fire-crackers.  "I  was  obliged  to  make 
it  look  more  or  less  like  an  ornament, 
but  to  you  and  me  it's  a  club,  remem- 
ber. A  real  club;  the  Crescent  Club, 
you  understand !" 

Joe  understood  perfectly. 

A  few  days  later  he  and  Mark  Daley 
were  having  a  confidential  chat.  "No, 
Mark,"  said  Joe,  determinedly,  "I  can't 
stand  it  any  longer.  I'm  going  to  bolt 
again  the  first  chance  I  get." 

Cochrane's  opportunity  came  much 
sooner  than  he  expected  and  in  a  way 
that  he  had  never  dreamed  of. 

Mark  Daley  had  just  settled  himself 
comfortably  in  bed  one  night  when  the 
telephone  bell  jangled  noisily.  He  an- 
swered it  at  once, 

"Is  that  Mr.  Daley?"  asked  a  feminine 
voice. 

"Yes,  this  is  Mark  Daley." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Cochrane's  speaking.  I'm 
so  sorry  to  disturb  you  at  this  time  of 
night,"  sobbed  the  voice,  "but  my  dear 
husband  has  had  a  stroke  of  some  kind. 
I'm  afraid  he's  dead." 

"Nonsense!"  ejaculated  Daley.  "Joe 
Cochrane  dead?" 

"Well,  he  looks  like  it  and  the  doctor 
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says  he  is.     O,  Mr.  Daley,  whatever  shall 
I  do !" 

"I'll  be  with  you  as  soon  as  possible, 
Mrs.  Cochrane ;  that  is,  if " 

"O,  certainly,  Mr.  Daley ;  I  couldn't 
think  of  having  anyone  else." 

Daley  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  Mrs. 
Cochrane's  to  take  charge  of  the  body 
of  his  old  friend.  He  found  Joe  dead, 
as  he  supposed,  and  Mrs.  Cochrane  ap- 
parently inconsolable.  But  she  was  able 
to  give  the  necessary  directions  about  the 
funeral  which  was  to  be  a  grand  one. 

Daley  went  about  his  work  sadly  and 
with  blurred  eyes.  "Five-feet-nine  will 
do  nicely,"  he  mused ;  "but  I  had  an  idea 
poor  Joe  was  taller  than  that."  He 
made  a  note  of  the  dimensions,  gave  the 
body  some  further  attention  and  took  his 
departure. 

"Remember,"  said  Mrs.  Cochrane,  as 
he  was  leaving,  "the  best  casket  you  have, 
please." 

Next  morning  Daley  gave  his  direc- 
tions to  an  assistant.  "Casket  number 
seventeen  D,"  he  said. 

"All  right,  sir,"  replied  the  assistant, 
although  he  was  astonished  at  the  order, 
"Number  seventeen  T!"  he  muttered, 
"why,  that's  one  of  the  cheapest  things 
we  have." 

They  laid  Joe  out  in  the  best  parlor, 
leaving  his  face  well  exposed. 

Mrs.  Cochrane  kept  her  own  room  till 
late  that  night.  Before  retiring  she  re- 
paired to  the  best  parlor  to  have  a  look 
at  Joe. 

''Well !"  she  exclaimed.  Her  aston- 
ishment or  the  presence  of  death  kept 
her  from  saying  anything  else.  She  has- 
tened to  the  telephone  and  rang  up  Mark 
Daley.  "I  want  to  see  you  immediately. 
Come  at  once,  do  you  hear!" 

Daley  went,  wondering  what  on  earth 
had  happened. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  began  Mrs. 
Cochrane  energetically,  "that  that  com- 
mon old  thing  in  there  is  the  best  casket 
vou  have?  I  wouldn't  bury  a  pig  in 
it!" 

"It's  one  of  the  best  we  have,"  answer- 
ed Daley,  quietly.  "The  price  of  it  is 
three  hundred  dollars." 

"It  isn't  worth  three  hundred  cents. 
Look  at  it !" 


A  glance  served  to  show  Daley  what 
had  happened.  "I  must  apologize,  Mrs. 
Cochrane,"  he  began.  "My  assistant  has 
made  a  mistake.  He  had  orders  to  bring 
up  a  totally  different  article.  We  can 
easily  have  this  changed,  however." 

Grumbling  about  the  stupidness  of  the 
assistant,  Mrs.  Cochrane  withdrew,  leav- 
ing the  undertaker  alone  with  the  body. 
Daley  turned  towards  the  door  with  the 
intention  of  leaving  the  room.  Before  he 
had  taken  three  steps  he  heard  a  mys- 
terious whispering. 

"I  say,  Daley." 

The  undertaker  wheeled  about,  expect- 
ing he  hardly  knew  what. 

"Who  in  thunder  measured  me  for  this 
coffin?"  continued  the  voice. 

Then  Daley  saw  Joe's  lips  move  and 
broaden  into  a  grin.  He  stepped  up  to 
the  side  of  the  coffin,  but  was  too  aston- 
ished to  speak. 

"Mum's  the  word,"  whispered  Joe. 
with  eyes  open  and  a  finger  held  up 
warningly. 

"Why !"  began  Daley  in  liis  usual 

voice. 

"Hush !"  hissed  Joe.  "I  came  to  my 
senses  over  an  hour  ago,  and  jolly  well 
surprised  I  was  to  find  myself  in  this  fix. 
But  the  very  next  moment  an  idea  came 
to  me.  Thinks  I,  if  Mark  Daley's  boss- 
ing this  job,  the  thing's  as  good  as  done. 
You'll  help  me,  won't  you,  Mark?" 

"Sure !"  whispered  Daley. 

"I  heard  all  about  the  mistake,"  con- 
tinued Joe ;  "but  the  size  of  the  casket 
would  have  been  sufficient  excuse  for 
changing  it.  The  skin's  off  my  knees 
already !" 

"It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  if  it  were  not  for  Mrs.  Cochrane 
wanting  a  last  look,"  said  Daley.  "But 
we'll  manage  it  somehow." 

Fortune  favored  the  undertaker.  Be- 
fore he  reached  home  an  alarm  of  fire 
clanged  out.  Daley  turned  towards  the 
business  portion  of  the  town  where,  al- 
ready a  ruddy  glow  was  visible. 

"It  must  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Munro's 
clothing  store,"  he  thought,  quickening 
his  pace  until  it  developed  into  a  run. 
"By  Jove !  I  hope  it  is  Munro's,"  he 
muttered.  "One  of  the  figures  in  their 
show-window  looks  very  much  like  Joe 
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Cochrane.  I've  noticed  it  man>'  a  time. 
With  a  Httle  touching  up  it  would  pass 
for  Joe's   corpse  all  right!" 

Daley  turned  into  the  main  street. 
"It's  Munro's!"  someone  shouted  and 
the  undertaker's  heart  gave  an  answer- 
ing throb. 

Crowds  of  men  were  carrying  merch- 
andise out  of  the  burning  building. 
Daley  took  his  place  amongst  them. 
When  the  excitement  was  at  its  height 
he  gave  his  attention  to  the  show-win- 
dow. It  was  an  easy  matter  to  kidnap 
the  figure  without  attracting  special  no- 
tice and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  it  was 
lying  comfortably  in  the  casket  which 
should  have  been  accommodating  Joe 
Cochrane. 

Daley  powdered  up  the  face  a  bit  and 
poured  a  little  melted  wax  into  the  wide- 
open  eyes.  "Now,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"Joe  is  very  fond  of  roses.  With  pink 
and  white  ones  half  smothering  that  face 
the  deception  will  be  complete.  We'll 
take  it  up  very  early  in  the  morning," 
he  chuckled,  "and  bring  Joe  back  in 
place  of  it." 

It  had  been  a  hard  night  for  Cochrane 
and  but  for  a  flask  of  whisky  that  Daley 
had  tucked  in  beside  him  he  could  never 
have  borne  it.  Just  after  daylight  he 
heard  the  noise  of  wheels  approaching 
and  his  circulation  quickened.  The 
tread  of  footsteps  sounded  on  the  ver- 
andah and  presently  a  casket  was  brought 
solemnlv  into  the  room. 


"Thank  heaven,  you've  come!"  whis- 
pered Cochrane  to  Daley.  "Another 
hour  of  this  would  have  killed  me  in 
earnest.  You've  got  an  excuse  ready,  I 
hope." 

"There'll  be  no  need  of  one,"  replied 
Daley.  "Munro's  clothing  store  was 
burned  out  last  night.  Just  take  a  peep 
into  this  casket." 

Joe  Cochrane  sat  up  in  his  coffin  and 
gazed  at  the  face  in  casket  number  seven- 
teen D.  For  a  moment  he  looked  some- 
what perplexed.  Then  his  features  slow- 
ly relaxed  and  broke  into  a  satisfied 
smile.  "Daley,  you're  a  brick!"  he 
whispered,  grasping  the  undertaker's 
hand. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Mrs.  Coch- 
rane went  into  the  parlor  to  see  the  new 
casket  and  incidentally  looked  at  Joe. 

"Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  "that's  some- 
thing like  a  casket.  Polished  oak,  I 
suppose,  with  real  silver  trimmings.  Joe 
ought  to  rest  comfortably  in  that,"  she 
mused,  going  close  up  to  it.  "He  looks 
quite  dead  this  morning,  too.  Much 
more  so  than  he  did  last  night." 

The  funeral  was  a  grand  one.  Joe 
Cochrane,  who  was  in  hiding  at  Daley's, 
had  the  unique  experience  of  seeing  it  go 
solemnly  up  the  street  headed  by  a  brass 
band. 

Mrs.  Cochrane  went  back  East — where 
she  belongs.  She  thinks  Joe  is  in 
Heaven  now ;  but  he  isn't. 


Models  I  Have  Known, 

IL — ^John  Minards. 
By    Mrs.    Beanlands. 


IN  the  peaceful  old  churchyard  at  Pol- 
perro  lie  many  generations  of  the 
family  of  Minards.  Nearly  all  have 
been  fisherfolk  and  all  have  lived 
and  died  in  their  native  village.  John 
Minards  is  the  last  of  his  race,  with 
the  exception  of  a  cousin  in  trade  in  Lon- 
don whom  Minards  carefully  ignored, 
for  the  old  fishermen  with  the  blood  of 
the  Vikings  in  their  veins  rather  despise 
the  shopkeeping  class,  their  life  is  a 
constant  warring  with  that  grand  element 
the  sea,  and  gives  them  a  fine  scorn  for 
the  life  of  cities.  "He  has  the  learning 
but  I  have  the  wit,"  John  said.  He  used 
to  "putt  people  away" — that  is  to  say, 
take  visitors'  luggage  to  the  station  on 
his  handbarrow  and  it  was  in  this  capa- 
city that  I  first  met  him.  He  had  just 
seen  an  old  gentleman  off  by  the  train. 
"What  a  brave  old  chap  one  must  be  to 
risk  going  up  to  London,"  he  thought. 
He  had  often  posed  for  "artisses"  and 
was  willing  to  come  if  I  gave  him  the 
small  sum  he  would  otherwise  make  at 
his  fishing.  When  he  first  married  he 
was  only  earning  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence  a   week   and   then   owing  to   bad 


times  nothing  for  several  weeks.  "That 
was  the  way  to  learn  a  wife  to  keep 
house,"  he  said,  with  a  wink.  The  old 
Polperro  houses  are  built  of  stone,  grey 
gaunt  and  forbidding  with  their  feet  in 
the  water  like  sentinels  overlooking  the 
bay,  and  always  with  a  backdoor  to  the 
hills  from  which  in  times  of  danger  the 
smugglers  could  escape. 

Once  in  a  bad  gale  the  flood  reached 
the  lower  rooms,  and  Minards  had  just 
carried    his   bedridden    mother   upstairs. 

A  visitor,  Mrs.  D ,  called  in  at  the 

back  door  and  said  it  was  a  grand  sight. 
Minards  thought  he  would  learn  her  to 
call  it  a  grand  sight  when  other  folks' 
property  was  being  spoilt,  so  he  opened 
the  front  door  and  in  rushed  the  water. 
"Her  fell  a-screeching,"  and  he  had  to 
help  her  out.  He  had  been  married  three 
times,  and  had  two  daughters.  Both 
died  of  consumption.  It  was  a  great 
grief  to  him  and  yet  he  was  able  to  say : 
"After  all  it  was  only  one  trouble.  If 
they  had  grown  up  or  married  there 
might  have  been  many." 

Minards  came  of  a  strong  race.  He 
took  great  pride  in  showing  a  cliff  near 
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Willy  \^'ilcock's  Hole,  apparently  fifty 
feet  high,  with  sharp  rocks  below,  and 
he  impressively  stated:  "My  uncle  fell 
down  here."  "Poor  man,  was  he  killed  ?" 
"No,  but  he  hurt  himself  a  bit." 

He  had  many  stories  about  his  mother. 
When  she  was  born  she  said  quite  dis- 
tinctly, "Da."  The  doctor  and  nurse  tes- 
tified to  it,  and  her  father  was  drowned 
that  night.  When  John  was  a  lad,  while 
the  minister  was  preaching,  he  stopped 
to  say,  pointing  to  the  end  of  the  chapel 
where  John  was  sitting  with  some  others, 
"Will  some  one  sit  with  those  five  lads? 
They  are  disturbing  my  preaching." 
"That's  a  lie,"  said  John;  "you  have 
only  stopped  because  you  had  nothing  to 
say."  Picking  up  his  cap  he  left  the 
chapel,  knowing  well  what  he  had  to  do. 
He  ran  home  to  be  the  first  to  tell  his 
mother.  Presently  his  father  returned. 
"Where  is  John?"  Then  came  the  boy, 
but  he  was  not  flogged. 

"Polperro  was  not  always  an  honest 
place,"  John  once  said ;  "about  twenty 
years  ago  a  dark  blue  shirt  was  stolen 
that  was  hanging  out  at  night." 

John  was  twice  bewitched  at  school 
and  had  many  strange  tales  of  withcraft. 
Witches  who  changed  into  rabbits  and 
milked  the  cows  and  witches  as  squirrels 
who  lived  in  the  trees  and  could  only  be 
shot  if  the  gun  were  loaded  with  quick- 
silver. A  man  whom  he  knew  took  his 
sister  who  had  fits  to  Plymouth.  A 
witch  told  them  they  would  meet  a  wo- 
man who  would  say  a  certain  thing  to 
them  and  that  she  was  tTie  cause  of  the 
fits.  They  met  her.  The  man  knocked 
her  down  and  drew  blood  and  the  girl 
was  quite  cured  from  that  day. 

Wedding  cake,  Minards  told  us,  must 
be  carried  upstairs  backwards  and  tied 
in  the  left  stocking  with  the  right  garter 
and  put  under  the  pillow,  getting  into 
bed  backwards  and  in  strict  silence. 

He  believed  in  white  magic  as  well  as 
black.  A  little  boy — Jack — who  was 
posing  for  me  also,  had  his  poor  little 
hands    covered    with    warts.      John   was 


fond  of  the  ginger-haired  little  tacker, 
as  he  called  him,  and  got  a  friend  to 
charm  them  away.  It  was  done  without 
touching  the  boy.  He  only  looked  at 
them  and  said :  "They  are  bad  indeed, 
but  they  will  now  go,"  and  the  strange 
but  true  fact  is  that  they  daily  grew 
smaller  and  after  I  had  left  Polperro 
John  wrote  to  me  that  they  had  entirely 
disappeared. 

Little  Jack  told  me  of  the  Mermaids 
who  lived  among  the  Cornish  rocks,  say- 
ing he  had  never  seen  one,  but  his  father 
had — it  was  stuffed,  in  a  museum.  His 
father  had  been  on  a  merchant  ship  and 
was  a  great  traveller  and  Jack  had  many 
stories  of  his  adventures.  "Once  a 
leopard  came  near  my  father,  and  my 
father  was  so  frightened  that  his  hair 
stood  on  end,  and  my  father's  hair  kept 
rising  till  it  lifted  up  my  father's  cap, 
which  fell  on  the  ground,  but  the  leopard 
turned  and  disappeared  in  the  woods  and 
then  didn't  my  father  run  for  his  life." 

A  German  artist  and  his  "lady"  came 
to  Polperro  and  Minards  was  excited  and 
pleased  to  be  asked  to  pose,  or,  as  he 
called   it,   "setting  for  them." 

However,  they  wanted  a  silent  model 
and  Minards'  conversation  was  always 
gratis  and  plentiful,  so  next  day  a  very 
downhearted  and  depressed  fisherman 
came  to  report  the  German  as  a  proper 
silly  and  that  he  had  nothing  in  him  but 
what  the  spoon  put  in.  Later  when  I 
referred  to  his  handsome  wife.  "Hand- 
some," he  said ;  "H'm !  I  think  she  and 
I  were  behind  the  door  when  Beauty 
was  distributed,"  and  he  would  not  pose 
for  them  again,  not  for  a  Jew's  eye.  He 
was  indeed  a  good  friend  and  a  good 
hater. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  be 
"put  away"  there  were  many  good-byes. 
Giles,  the  tinker,  an  old  crony  of  Min- 
ards. was  there  too,  and  I  left  with  his 
couplet  to  Minards  repeating  itself  in 
my  mind : 

"I've  seen  ye  likeness  on  the  flat; 
Half  an  angel,  half  a  cat." 


A  Lead  Pipe  Cinch, 

By  L.  McLcod  Gould. 


AN  office  furnished  with  only  one 
type-writing  desk ;  four  bare 
walls  without  even  an  almanack  ; 
an  outlook  upon  dim  brick 
walls  which  at  the  time  were  being 
soaked  with  rain :  such  was  the  scene 
upon  which  Jim  Gilmore  gazed  one 
May  day.  Latterly  he  had  drifted 
from  one  fit  of  despondency  into  another, 
and  this  seemed  to  be  the  climax.  "What 
is  the  use  of  living?"  he  groaned.  "One 
dose  of  morphia  and  all  is  over ;  all  worry 
done  away  with  and  just  a  plunge  into 
the  unknown." 

The  facts  were  these :  Sifton,  where 
he  lived,  from  being  a  sleepy  country 
town  had  developed  into  a  tourists'  re- 
sort and  the  natural  result  had  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  energy  of  the 
little  town.  Business  had  progressed  bv 
leaps  and  bounds ;  on  all  sides  were 
visible  the  signs  of  prosperity ;  a  Tourist 
Association  had  been  formed,  and  a  park 
laid  out  for  tlie  visitors.  With  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  real  estate  a  verit- 
able boom  had  commenced,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  Sifton  was  to  become  the  lead- 
ing city  of  the  Province. 

Jim  Gilmore,  with  the  rest,  had  been 
bitten  with  the  fever  to  become  his  own 
master  and  had  thrown  up  a  good  situ- 
ation where  he  was  earning  $125  per 
month  as  stenographer  and  book-keeper 
to  open  an  office.  However,  he  was 
wiser  than  some  of  his  generation,  and 
instead  of  engaging  in  real  estate,  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  he  put  his  own 
experience  to  use  and  started  as  a  public 
stenographer,  thinking  to  prey  upon  the 
fledging  realty  men  by  obtaining  all  their 
work.     The  result — failure. 

After  three  weeks  steady  attendance  in 
his  dingy  little  room  the  only  client  he 
had,  and  whom  he  welcomed  with  open 
arms,    was    a    book    agent.     This    man 


certainly  found  his  way  up,  but  though 
this  fact  brought  a  certain  amount 
of  balm  to  Jim's  soul,  it  had  not  brought 
any  money  into  his  empty  pockets. 

"  So  this  is  to  be  the  end,"  he  mused. 
"  Rent  due  tomorrow  for  this  wretched 
room;  rent  due  the  day  after  for  board 
and  lodging,  with  two  months  in  arrears ; 
laundry  not  paid.  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  chuck  it  and  go  to  work  for  someone 
else  again."  He  lay  back  in  his  chair, 
idly  lit  a  cigarette,  the  last  in  the  case, 
and  pondered  on  the  follies  of  mankind 
in  general  and  his  own  in  particular. 
Suddenly  a  smile  broke  over  his  gloomy 
face.  "Eureka  !  \"  he  cried,  leaping  to  his 
feet,  and  without  further  ado  he  pulled 
on  his  overcoat,  locked  the  office  and 
hurried  out  into  the  driving  rain. 
Straight  down  the  street  he  went  until 
he  reached  a  printer,  to  whom  he  con- 
fided his  scheme,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  interview  Sifton  rubbed  its  eyes  next 
morning  to  see,  posted  up  in  the  hotels, 
placarded  on  the  hoardings  and  inserted 
in  all  the  papers  the  following  adver- 
tisement : — 

NOTICE. 

Tourists  arriving  in  Sifton  who  do  not  want 
to  be  bothered  with  writing  the  requisite 
number  of  letters  to  their  relations,  are  ad- 
vised to  call  on  J.  Gilmore,  Stenographer, 
Stenographer,  72  George  St.,  Sifton.  All  kinds 
of  letters  attended  to  at  reasonable  charges. 
Love  letters,  letters  from  husband  to  wife, 
and  vice  versa;  letters  from  children  to 
parents.  The  only  information  required  is  the 
style  of  letter  to  be  written.  Sifton  and  its 
beauties  fully  described,  also  the  scenery  on 
the  railroad  since  the  last  stop.  All  business 
confidential. 

In  addition  to  this  as  each  tourist  got 
off  the  train  he  was  handed  a  letter  en- 
closed in  an  envelope  with  the  same 
scheme  neatly  printed  and  slightly  more 
elaborated.  Then  Gilmore,  having  en- 
gaged a  boy  to  meet  all  trains  with  these 
documents  sat  down  in  his  office  to  await 
events. 
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He  had  not  long  to  wait.  His  first 
visitor  was  a  vigorous  young  American 
girl,  who  informed  him  that  she  had  pro- 
mised her  "Ma"  to  write  every  day,  and 
that  it  was  a  real  shame  to  waste  the 
lovely  weather  and  scenery  in  sitting 
down  writing  silly  letters.  Would  Mr. 
Gilmore  write  to  her  Ma  and  say  that 
her  daughter  was  having  a  real  good 
time ;  that  she  had  reached  Sifton  by 
the  evening  train  and  was  going  to  stay 
three  days,  when  she  expected  to  leave 
for  San  Francisco?  Naturally,  Mr.  Gil- 
more  was  delighted  to  oblige,  and  told 
the  charming  damsel  that  her  letter 
would  be  ready  by  noon. 

When  she  arrived  he  handed  her  the 
letter,  which  read  as  follows : — 

Sifton,  U.S.A.,  May  25th,  1906. 
My  Dear  Mar- 
Would  you  ever  believe  it;  you  are  reading 
a  letter  written  by  me  on  the  typewriter;  at 
least  it  is  not  really  written  by  me,  but  I 
mean  it  is  type-written.  It's  real  cute  here, 
and  they  have  a  male  stenographer  in  the 
office,  which  is  such  a  saving  of  trouble.  Not 
that  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  trouble  to  write 
to  you,  as  you  know,  but  I  mean  that  I  can 
say  so  much  more  when  I  can  dictate  it.  You 
know  you  always  said  that  Pa  wrote  you  much 
longer  letters  on  the  machine  than  he  did  with 
pen  and  ink. 

Tl'ell,  I  must  tell  you  all  about  Sifton.  (Here 
followed  a  long  and  stereotyped  account  of 
Sifton  and  its  approaches,  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  story.) 

Now  I  think  I  have  told  you  all  the  news. 
I  e.xpect  to  leave  for  San  Francisco  in  three 
days,  and  though  I  am  longing  to  see  it,  I  am 
longing  still  more  to  get  back  to  you  and  dear 
old   Chicago. 

With    heaps    of    love, 

Your    loving   daughter, 


This  letter  required  a  great  deal  of 
consideration.  Never  having  been  a 
daughter  himself  he  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  had  been  gushing  enough, 
he  was  therefore  more  than  pleased  to 
hear  the   fascinating  American   say: 

"Why,  that's  just  out  of  sight;  T 
couldn't  have  thought  of  half  those  things 
myself,  and  that  last  part  about  wanting 
to  get  back  home  is  simply  fine.  Mr. 
Gilmore,  you're  a  genius.  What  are 
your  charges?" 

Now  this  was  the  part  of  the  business 
which  Gilmore  had  forgotten  to  con- 
sider. Without  hesitation  he  would  have 
charged  one  dollar  a  sheet  to  the  ordinarv 
person,  but  he  felt  a  .strange  shrinking 
from  taking  money  from  this  girl,  vet 
at  the  same  time  he  knew  it  would  be 
not  onlv  absurd  but  in  bad  taste  to  ask 
for  no  payment,  so  he  said : 

"Oh.  just  the  ordinary  payment.     Five 


cents  a  folio,  and  twenty-five  cents  for 
the  thinking.     Thirty  cents,  please." 

Out  went  the  girl  rejoicing,  while 
Gilmore  hugged  the  small  coins  to  his 
breast  and  vowed  that  he  would  never  let 
them  out  of  his  possession,  for  this  fool- 
ish young  man  had  made  the  great  mis- 
take of  falling  in  love  with  his  first 
client. 

Hardly  had  she  left  the  room  before 
a  heavy  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs, 
and  after  a  ponderous  knock  an  elderly 
gentleman,  red-faced,  and  apoplectic  in 
expression  entered  the  of^ce.  Mopping 
his  brow  with  a  red  bandanna  handker- 
chief he  sank  into  the  chair  which  Gil- 
more courteously  pulled  forward  for  him. 
The  chair  groaned  under  its  unaccus- 
tomed burden,  and  after  several  ster- 
torous breaths,  and  many  preliminary 
"hums"  and  "haws"  the  visitor  began 
to  unfold  his  mission. 

"My  dear  young  man,"  he  said  "I — 
er — understand  that  you — er — make  a 
practice  of  writing  letters  for  visitors, 
and  that  you  guarantee  your  letters  to 
give  entire  satisfaction,  provided  you  are 
given — er — certain  particulars.  The  hotel 
clerk  at  the  Imperial  advised  me  to  come 
to  you,  as  T  have  been  ordered  to  spend 
all  my  time  out  of  doors,  being  in  bad 
health,  and  unfortunately  I  have  a  wife 
— er — I  mean  to  say  that  unfortunately 
my  wife  expects  me  to  write  her  at  great 
length  once  every  day.  I  find  that  this 
is  a  tax  on  my — er — nervous  system,  and 
should  feel  infinitely  relieved  if  I  could 
leave  the  matter  in  your  hands." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Gilmore.  "I 
have  made  a  specialty  of  writing  letters 
suited  to  all  classes  and  relationships. 
It  will,  however,  be  necessary  for  me  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions,  which  I  trust 
you  will  not  consider  impertinent." 

"Go  ahead,  young  man ;  ask  anything 
vou  want,  so  long  as  you  are  quick.  T 
have  to  be  out  all  the  time  I  can.  Ask 
away." 

First  of  all,  sir,  how  do  you  usually 
address  your  wife  when  writing  to  her? 
Have  you  any  pet  name?  Tell  me  what 
you  call  her." 

"Susie — and  a  daughter  Arabella.  We 
call  her  Piggy.  Why  w^e  call  her  Piggy 
I  don't  know ;  but  we  do.  She  can't 
play  the  piano,  but  both  she  and  her 
mother  think  she  can. 
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"Came  in  over  the  plain.  Staying  here 
a  week  from  yesterday.  Going  to  San- 
Francisco  next.  Home  in  about  a 
month.     That  all?" 

Gilmore  thought  carefully  after  having 
jotted  all  these  interesting  details  down, 
then  he  asked  :■ — 

"Does  your  wife  keep  any  pets?  Is 
she  particularly  devoted  to  one  more  than 
the  rest?  If  so,  what  is  it  and  what  is 
the  pet's  name?" 

"Yes,  she  has  a  beast  of  a  tabby-cat. 
She  calls  it  'Tittums.'  " 

"Thank  you.  sir,"  said  Gilmore,  rising 
to  his  feet.  I  have  now  all  the  data  I 
require,  and  will  call  at  your  hotel  this 
evening  with  the  letter.  For  whom 
shall  I  inquire?" 

"  John  P.  Wriggles,  and  if  the  letter 
is  satisfactory  I  will  compensate  you 
well,  and  you  shall  write  all  my  letters 
as  long  as  I  am  in  the  city." 

So  saying  the  portly  visitor  stalked 
out,  and  as  Gilmore  heard  him  stamping 
down  stairs,  he  chuckled  to  himself, 
thinking  what  an  "easy  mark." 

About  seven  o'clock  that  night  Gilmore 
walked  roimd  to  the  Imperial  and  asked 
for  Mr.  John  P.  Wriggles,  and  was 
promptly  shown  up  to  a  private  sitting- 
room,  where  his  visitor  of  the  morning 
was  reposing  on  a  lounge  in  front  of  a 
blazing  fire  ;  for  though  it  was  May,  the 
nights  were  chilly. 

"Uh,  he  seems  to  be  pretty  well  off. 
That  means  another  dollar  on  the  bill," 
thought  Gilmore. 

Mr.  Wriggles  opened  the  letter  some- 
what incre'duously,  as  though  thinking 
he  had  been  rather  a  fool  to  allow  a 
stranger,  and  a  young  one  at  that,  to 
take  over  his  private  correspondence. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  began  to  read 
he  started,  and  a  look  of  keen  interest 
spread  over  his  face.  Every  now  and 
then  he  chuckled,  and  finally  laughed  out- 
right.    This  is  what  he  read : 

Sifton,  May  25th,  1906. 
My   Dearest    Susie: — 

I  have  been  longing  to  write  to  you,  but  the 
journeye  was  so  long  and  tedious  that  I  had 
relinquished  all  hopes  of  so  doing,  but  by  the 
luckiest  of  accidents,  I  found  that  there  was  a 
stenographer  in  the  hotel,  so  I  told  him  to 
come  up  to  my  room,  and  here  comfortably 
lying  on  a  couch  I  am  able  to  talk  to  you  at 
my  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  your 
anxiety  about  my  health. 

I  really  believe  that  I  am  feeling  better 
already.  The  air  here  is  wonderful,  and 
though  I  am  physically  tired  it  is  merely  a 
healthy  fatigue.  You  are  probably  wanting 
to  hear  about  Sifton,  and  the  scenery  through 


which  I  passed  on  my  way  here.  (Here  fol- 
lowed about  three  sheets  of  scenic  description.) 
And  now,  my  dear  Susie,  having  told  you 
all  that  can  possibly  interest  you,  I  am  won- 
dering how  you  are.  Seeing  this  young  man 
rattling  on  his  keys  reminds  me  of  the  happy 
evenings  we  have  so  often  spent  at  home,  with 
our  dear  Piggy  playing  the  piano.  How  are 
you?  I  really  think  that  when  I  get  back  I 
shall  have  to  send  you  off  for  a  change,  and 
I  can't  think  of  any  better  place  than  Sifton. 
Tell  me  all  the  home  news  in  your  next,  and 
don't  forget  to  let  me  know  how  "Tittums"  is. 
You  know  I  do  not  personally  like  animals 
about  the  house,  but  I  know  how  devoted  you 
are  to  her,  and  for  your  sake  I  hpoe  she  is 
well. 

Your   affectionate   husband. 

With  one  motion  the  fat  man  was  out 
of  his  .chair  and  clasping  Gilmore  by  the 
hand. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "you're  a  wonder. 
There's  no  sort  of  letter  in  the  world 
which  would  please  my  wife  more  than 
that.  I  couldn't  have  written  it  in  a 
thousand  years.  How  did  you  do  it? 
Stay,  have  a  drink  first  and  tell  me  after- 
wards. 

Gilmore  flushed  with  pleasure,  accepted 
a  whisky  and  soda,  and  deprecatingly  ob- 
served that  he  was  a  sort  of  specialist  in 
this  business. 

"But.  my  boy,  this  is  marvellous.  I 
can't  believe  that  you  have  never  seen 
Airs.  Wriggles.  You  have  got  her  down 
pat.     What  are  your  charges?" 

This  time  Gilmore  was  fully  prepared. 
He  had  meant  to  ask  two  and  a  half,  but 
after  hearing  the  praise  which  had  been 
showered  on  his  effort,  decided  to  double 
it. 

"Five  dollars,  sir,"  he  said,  without 
hesitation,  and  as  though  he  were  accus- 
tomed to  collect  that  amount  every  five 
minutes  of  the  day. 

"Humph,"  grunted  Mr.  Wriggles. 
"Pretty  stiff  price  for  a  letter,  is'nt  it?" 

"Expert  work,  sir,"  replied  Gilmore. 
"I  am  sorry  if  you  think  it  excessive,  but 
I  am  only  making  my  usual  charge.  My 
prices  are  always  a  little  higher  when 
writing  for  a  husband,  because  the  mat- 
ter needs  delicate  treatment." 

"Oh,  tut-tut,  what's  a  dollar  one  way 
or  the  other.  It's  worth  ten  dollars  to 
me  to  be  able  to  get  letters  written  like 
that.  Here's  your  five-spot,  and  I  tell 
you  what.  Bring  me  a  letter  every  even- 
ing about  the  same  time  till  further 
notice,  but  you  had  better  skip  the  cat 
occasionally ;  my  wife  will  get  suspicious 
if  I  inquire  too  often  about  the  beast." 

Gilmore  wrote  out  a  receipt  and  after 
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a  cordial  good-night  went  out  well  satis- 
fied with  his  day's  work. 

Happy  were  the  dreams  that  pursued 
our  friend  Jim  that  night,  but  Fate  is 
a  curious  mistress  and  after  having  lifted 
him  up,  she  had  it  in  her  mind  to  throw 
him  down  into  a  veritable  abyss  of  con- 
fusion, from  which  luck  alone  availed 
to  drag  him. 

When  Gilmore  reached  his  offtce  early 
next  morning  he  met  somewhat  to  his 
surprise,  a  young  man,  obviously  of  the 
jeunesse  dore,  who  asked  to  see  Mr.  Gil- 
more. 

"That  is  my  name,"  said  Jim ;  "if  }OU 
wish  to  see  nie,  step  into  my  office  ?" 

"Now,  Mr.  Gilmore,"  said  the  visitor, 
after  having  taken  a  seat,  "I  hear  that 
you  are  a  specialist  in  letter  writing,  a 
thing  I  can't  do.  You  will  understand 
that  this  is  a  particularly  private  affair, 
and  if  you  can  manage  to  fix  it  I  will 
make  it  well  worth  your  while.  The 
fact  is  that  for  family  reasons  I  am  en- 
gaged to  marry  a  girl  about  whom  I 
don't  care  a  continental.  It's  what  they 
call  a  marriage  de  convenance.  Now  I 
am  really  in  love  with  another  girl  who 
returns  my  afifection ;  her  name  is  Flor- 
ence, a  music-hall  artiste.  Unfortunate- 
ly my  father  is  a  Presbyterian  and  you 
know  what  that  means ;  he  is  also  enor- 
mously wealthy,  being  President  of  the 
North  Union  Bank,  but  Florence  doesn't 
know  that.  I  want  you  to  draft  two  let- 
ters for  me  to  copv  out  in  my  own  hand- 
writing, one  to  go  to  Florence,  declaring 
/eternal  affection  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
together  with  mention  of  stony-hearted 
parents,  undying  love  and  the  rest  of  it. 
The  other  letter  to  be  sent  to  my  future 
father-in-law.  John  P.  Wriggles,  making 
a  formal  application  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter." 

Gilmore  said  never  a  word,  though  the 
name  of  Wriggles  aroused  some  moment- 
ary flualms  in  his  breast.  He  accepted 
the  task  and  after  asking  Wriggles'  ad- 
dress, set  to  work  as  soon  as  Gilmore 
had  left.  Following  are  the  two  letters 
which  he  perpetrated,  and  which  were 
unfortunately  left  on  the  desk  when  he 
went  out  to  lunch,  omitting  to  lock  the 
door. 


lVEv  Dear  Flo: — 

1  hate  to  have  to  write  to  you  as  I  must, 
you  know  that  I  love  you  and  that  fact  makes 
the  parting  harder.  My  parents  are  financially 
embarrassed  and  to  save  the  family  fortunes 
I  have  to  marry  Miss  Wriggles,  for  whom  I 
have  not  the  slightest  affection.  Dear  heart, 
forgive  me.  If  it  were  not  for  my  father's 
greey  hairs,  and  my  mother's  ill-health  I 
would  not  thus  sacrifice  the  affection  which  I 
have  for  you;    an  affection  too  deep  for  words. 

I    remain, 

Tour  ever-loving,    though   distant, 

John  P.  "Wriggles,  Esq., 
President  A.  P.  &  A.  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Dear  Mr.  Wriggles: — 

Knowing  as  I  do  your  views  on  matrimony, 
and  your  opinion  as  to  a  suitor  first  appealing 
to  the  father  of  the  girl,  I  venture  to  write 
and  tell  you  that  for  many  months,  in  fact 
ever  since  I  first  met  your  daughter,  I  have 
been  madly  in  love  with  her.  JMv  father  is 
President  of  the  North  Union  Bank,  and  has 
promised  me  a  good  position  as  local  manager 
in  some  rising  town  as  soon  as  I  have  finished 
what  he  calls  "The  Grand  Tour."  Will  you 
allow  me  to  speak  to  your  daughter? 
Yours    hopefully. 


Why  did  Jim  leave  these  two  letters 
on  his  desk?  It  so  happened  that  while 
he  was  satisfying  his  appetite,  his 
divinity,  Miss  Bella  or  "Piggy"  Wrig- 
gles, entered  the  office,  and  saw  both 
letters.  Feminine  curiosity  prompted 
her  to  read  them,  and  then  "the  fat  was 
in  the  fire."  Jim,  on  his  return,  was 
confronted  by  a  female  tigress,  who  de- 
manded the  address  of  the  writer.  In 
the  midst  of  his  hurried  explanations  the 
door  opened  and  Carston  appeared. 
Hardly  had  he  time  to  become  aware  of 
the  catastrophe  before  the  portly  figure 
of  Mr.  Wriggles  obscured  the  doorway. 
The  meeting  between  father  and  daugh- 
ter, neither  of  whom  knew  that  the  other 
was  in  town,  was  nothing  to  the  stormy 
interlude  which  ensued  between  the 
Wriggles  pere  and  fille  and  the  unlucky 
Carston.  Suflfice  it  to  say  that  he  left 
with  all  hopes  of  increasing  his  family 
fortunes  by  a  matrimonial  venture, 
crushed. 

Gilmore.  however,  was  more  fortunate. 
Mr.  Wriggles  looked  on  him  as  the 
saviour  of  the  family  honour;  Miss 
Wriggles  regarded  him  as  the  champion 
of  chivalry,  and  the  last  thing  heard  of 
the  enterprising  stenographer  was  that 
he  had  been  appointed  Manager  of  the 
new  branch  of  the  North  Union  Bank 
lately  established  in  the  city  of  Sifton, 
with  a  nearer  relationship  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  reversion. 


The  Monetary  Stringency. 


By  An  Ex-Banker. 


Monetary  stringency  is  not  necessarily 
an  unhealthy  or  dangerous  condition.  It 
may  result  in  part  from  over  speculation 
and  consequent  losses.  It  may  result 
from  insufficient  banking  capital  and  a 
consequent  dearth  of  insufficiency  of  cur- 
rency. It  may  result  from  the  vigorous 
and  energetic  development  of  immense 
natural  resources.  It  may  result  from  a 
rapidly  increasing  population  settling  in 
and  opening  new  territories,  and  so  stim- 
ulating the  commercial  circulation 
through  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  in- 
dustrial. 

It  may  result  and  would  result  from 
a  sudden  and  continued  increase  of  pros- 
perity stimulating  enterprise.     Widening 
and  enlarging  every  sphere  of  industry 
and    commerce,    and   might   be    just  as 
healthy  a  condition  as  a  grain  blockade, 
a  car  shortage,  an  insufficiency  of  labour 
or  a  dearth  of  ships.     Observe — In  De- 
cember, the  banking  capital  of  the  coun- 
try aggregates  so  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars.    The  trade  of  the  country   flows 
naturally  in  its  proper  channels,  and  we 
are  not  conscious  of  any  monetary  strin- 
gency.   In  June,  let  us  say,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  money  available  for  any  pur- 
pose.     Stocks   fall,   prices   drop,   orders 
are  countermanded,  building  ceases,  pub- 
lic or  municipal  works  are  shut    down, 
labour    is    unemployed,  farmers    curtail 
their  operations,  not  being  able  to  borrow 
money  for  horses,  stock  or  machinery ; 
merchants  curtail  expenses,  manufactur- 
ers discharge  their  operatives,  debts  fall 
due  and  are  not  paid ;  and  so  things  drift 
from  bad  to  worse.    We  are  told  in  loud 
and  strident  tones  to  retrench,  and  this 
condition  of  things  is  called  hard  times 
and  is  due  to  "tight  money" — a  lack  of 
hard  cash. 


But  observe — The  banking  capital  of 
the  country  stands  in  June  at  the  same 
handsome  sum  which  represented  it  in 
December.  A  curious  fast  is  it  not — an 
anomaly — a  mystery  of  Political  Econ- 
omy and  High  Finance !  But,  scrutinise 
the  bank  returns  again  and  more  careful- 
ly, and  you  find  that  though  the  paid-up 
capital  remains  the  same,  the  deposits 
have  fallen.  Shocking  state  of  things! 
The  people,  the  depositors,  stubborn, 
stiff-necked  and  with  lust  of  pride  and 
self-will,  actually  withdraw  their  money 
from  the  keeping  of  the  banks  to  invest 
it  themselves  !  They  do  this  because  they 
see  innumerable  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  investment  and  use  of  money 
in  the  rapidly  increasing  commerce  of  a 
prosperous  country,  where  in  land  values 
are  rising  because  the  population  is  in- 
creasing in  geometrical  proportion.  Is  it 
surprising  that  people  living  in  a  country 
literally  burthened  with  the  amazing 
growth  of  its  own  prosperity  are  not  con- 
tent to  allow  their  money  to  lie  idle  and 
unremunerative  in  the  banks?  Idle  and 
unremunerative,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  their 
own  personal  interests  are  concerned. 

As  a  result  of  this  heinous  and  most 
reprehensible  state  of  things,  you  have, 
what? — "tight  money."  As  the  deposits 
fall,  the  banks  refuse  to  make  loans.  You 
are  seriously  cautioned  to  go  "slow"  and 
be  careful.  You  are  solemnly  told  that 
you  have  been  speculating,  plunging,  los- 
ing your  head.  You  are  inconsequent 
and  inefficient.  You  are  unable  to  read 
the  financial  barometer.  Be  warned, 
therefore,  in  time  by  those  who  know. 
All  the  indications  points  to  tight  and 
tighter  money,  and  you  are  told  that  if 
you  are  wise  you  will  keep  your  money 
in  the  banks,  where  it    is    immediately 
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available  should  the  storm  break,  caus- 
ing you  to  require  it  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

So  here  vou  have  the  secret,  the  con- 
clusion, the  end  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  banks  lend  to  the  people  in  propor- 
tion as  the  people  lend  to  the  banks ;  and 
"tight  money,"  that  dangerous  and  om- 
oious  bugbear,  is  the  direct  result,  the 
logical  sequence  of  a  decline  in  the  sum 
total  of  the  deposits  held  by  the  banks. 
This  is  the  principal  cause.  Other  causes 
there  are  of  a  secondary  and  subsidiary 
character. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  present  amount 
of  the  paid-up  capital  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  the  banks  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  country  and  the 
importance  of  this  point  is  api^arent  when 
growth  of  its  trade,  is  one  cause.  The 
one  stops  to  consider  that  the  notes  of 
the  chartered  banks  are  the  money  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  sum  total  of  this 
money  is  strictly  limited  to  the  amount 
of  the  total  paid-up  capital  of  the  chart- 
ered banks. 

Another  prolific  cause  of  monetary 
stringency  is  found  in  the  opportunities 
which  offer  for  profitable  investment  out- 
side of  the  Dominion,  which  must,  when 
taken  advantage  of  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent, curtail  advances  at  home. 
, :  To  cure  the  evil  of  tight  money,  at 
least  in  part,  and  to  prevent  to  a  very 
large  extent  a  recurrence  of  such  un- 
.favourable  monetary  conditions  in  the 
future,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  postu- 
lates for  reconsideration : — 


(i)  That  all  chartered  banks  in 
Canada  should  be  compelled  by  the  Trea- 
sury Board  to  call  up  the  whole  of  their 
authorized  capital,  thus  providing  several 
millions  of  available  funds  for  the  ex- 
panding trade  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. 

(2)  That  all  the  chartered  banks 
in  Canada  be  compelled  to  utilize  the  sum 
total  of  their  Canadian  deposits  within 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  except  when 
by  special  representations  made  by  the 
Treasury  Board,  they  are  permitted  by 
an  order-in-council  to  make  loans  outside 
of  Canada  for  particular  purposes  and 
for  limited  periods. 


(3)     That     monthly 


sum- 


marising  the   business    done 


returns, 

by    every 

banking  office  in  Canada,  be  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  Province  in  which 
such  office  is  situate. 

(4)  That  the  banks  be  requested 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  largely  in- 
crease their  interest  bearing  deposits  by 
borrowing  abroad  at  rates  of  interest 
governing  such  transactions. 

(5)  That  a  competent  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Finance,  acting  for  the 
Receiver  General  of  Canada,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treasury  Board  to  inspect 
at  least  once  in  each  year,  the  chief  office 
of  every  chartered  bank  in  Canada,  to 
verify  the  government  returns  and  report 
fully  thereon ;  and  it  is  requested  that  all 
such  reports  be  given  the  widest  pub- 
licitv.  ■ 


Photography* 

By  Arthur  V.  Kenah,  A.C.A. 


An  address  delivered  before  the  Sev- 
enth Annual  Convention  of  the  Photo- 
graphers' Association  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  at  Seattle,  U.S.A.,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1907. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
— I  need  hardly  say  what  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  appear  before  you  tonight 
and  to  be  granted  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing a  few  words  to  such  a  distin- 
guished representative  body  of  photo- 
graphers. 

For  some  years  now,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  dif- 
fuse my  gleanings  on  photographic  mat- 
ters to  those  of  my  readers  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  peruse  my  writings. 
Whilst  engaged  in  this  work,  it  has  often 
occurred  to  me  that  the  camera  has  not 
vet  taken  its  proper  place  in  the  political 
economy  of  the  nations.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  idea  has  ever  struck  you — 
but  it  seems  to  me  taht  its  influence  is  a 
very  pacifying  one,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  where  two  or  three 
devotees  of  the  black  art  are  gathered 
together  there  reigns  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  harmony  that  is  a  thing  most 
beautiful  to  behold.  I  have  in  the  course 
of  my  life  travelled  in  many  foreign 
countries,  and  I  can  assure  you  wherever 
I  have  been  I  have  always  come  across 
people  who  are  photographic  enthusiasts 
and  from  them,  even  in  savage  Russia,  I 
have  received  a  welcorne  which  is  at  once 
sincere  and  spontaneous.  Now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  if  we  extend  this  idea  to 
wider  fields,  is  it  not  possible  to  imagine 
that  the  day  will  dawn  when  we  will  all 
be  photographers  with  the  natural  con- 
sequence that  all  points  of  difference  be- 
tween party  politicians  will  be  sunk,  and 
we  may  even  rejoice  to    see    President 


Roosevelt  clasping  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  the  pair  of  them  quietly 
sitting  down  and  discussing  the  relative 
advantages  of  plates  and  films  instead  of 
making  night  hideous  with  their  differ- 
ences as  to  the  morality  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company ;  or  even  a  glimpse  as  to 
the  future  may  reveal  Foraker  hobnob- 
nobbing  with  Taft  and  waxing  eloquent 
over  the  virtues  of  the  Persulphate  of 
Ammonia  reducer. 

This  idea  is,  of  course,  only  one  that 
would  occur  to  an  Irishman,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  beautiful  dream  and  I  can 
therefore  fully  sympathise  with  Hamlet 
when  he  remarked :  "O  God.  I  could  be 
bounded  in  a  nutshell,  and  count  myself 
a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that 
I  have  bad  dreams."  However,  the  point 
is  this,  that  photography,  like  all  other 
scientific  pursuits,  has  a  pacifying  and 
fraternising  influence  which  it  behoves 
us  all  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  of  our 
powers,  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  better 
done  than  by  the  establishments  of  con- 
ventions such  as  that  of  the  Photograph- 
ers' Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
When  we  seriously  come  to  think  about 
the  mighty  sphere  of  influence  that  photo- 
graphy plays  nowadays  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent fields  of  commercial  activity,  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  its 
discovery  is  only  one  of  the  bright  events 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  indeed, 
onlv  forms  about  the  latter  two-thirds 
thereof  as  regards  its  practical  realisa- 
tion. Truly  the  growth  of  photography 
to  its  modern  stage  of  perfection  has  been 
a  rapid  one,  but  the  child  was  healthy 
from  the  start  and  the  nurses  engaged  in 
looking  after  it  have  been  individuals  of 
exception  at  industry,  perseverance,  and 
skill.  Indeed,  it  is  entirely  due  to  their 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  that  we  have 
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A  Portrait  Stady,  by  J.  Savannali,  Victoria. 
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attained  to  the  high  standard  of  present- 
day  operations,  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  too  many  of  us  forget  this  fact 
when  we  sit  down  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  work  of  our  friends  and  ourselves 
and  that  we  ascribe  our  success  more  to 
our  incomparable  abilities  than  to  the 
perfection  of  the  materials  with  which 
we  have  to  work.  Photography  is  an 
easy  thing  to  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago  and  as  time  slowly  goes  on  many 
and  great  are  the  improvements  in  the 
working  details  which  energetic  manu- 
facturers are  continually  introducing  to 
facilitate  our  operations  and  extend  the 
scope  of  our  abilities.  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  let  us  take  a  retrospect  from 
the  present  into  the  past  and  think  who 
were  the  pioneers  of  this  great  present- 
day  art-science  of  ours.  As  the  mind 
wanders  back  over  the  dim  vista  of  years, 
there  involuntarily  rises  before  us  the 
images  of  such  intellectual  giants  as, 
Wedge  wood,  Fox-Talbot,  Daguerre, 
Herschel,  Hunt,  Niepce,  Hill-Norris  and 
Maddox,  to  only  mention  a  few  of  those 
whose  researches  laid  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  present-day  triumphs  and 
whose  discoveries  turned  the  attention  of 
commercial  men  to  the  potential  possi- 
bilities of  photography.  Where  would 
we  be  had  these  men  not  waged  the  war 
they  did  with  Nature  to  wrest  her  secrets 
from  her  and  to  force  her  to  tell  how, 
through  the  agency  of  light,  permanent 
impressions  could  be  made  on  certain 
sensitive  chemical  substances  ? 

Though  we  have  progressed  so  far  as 
we  have  nowadays,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed for  one  moment  that  we  have 
reached  the  stage  of  finality ;  on  the  con- 
trary we  are  probably  only  just  beginning 
to  feel  our  feet  and  there  are  still  many 
triumphs  in  store  for  those  who  have  the 
time,  energy,  and  means  at  their  disposal, 
to  prosecute  researches  in  the  domains  of 
the  optical,  physical,  and  chemical  sci- 
ences, and  we  would  be  bold,  indeed, 
were  we  to  phophesy  where  the  word 
"Halt"  can  be  called.  In  the  early  days 
of  photography  the  great  possibilities  of 
the  process  were  not  realised  and  we  find 
that  those  who  were  engaged  in  research 
work,  as  a  rule,  were  men  who  had  other 
occupations  than  the  mere  investigation 


of  its  mysteries,  thus,  for  example.   Sir 
John  Herschel  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
his    attention    to    the    perfecting    of    his 
father's  astronomical  observations,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  he  was  also  actively  in- 
terested in  various  mathematical,  physical 
and    chemical    problems.     It    does    not 
seem,  indeed,  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  photographic  research  until  the  news 
of    what    Daguerre     had     accomplished 
reached  him,  for  his  great  paper  which 
was  read  before  the  Royal    Society    on 
"The  Application  of  the  Chemical  Rays 
of  Light  to  the   Purposes    of    Pictorial 
Representation"  was  not  delivered  until 
March  4th,  1839,  although  twenty  years 
before  that  his  invaluable  researches    on 
the  solvent  action  of  hyposulphuric  acid 
and  its  compounds  on  silver  haloids  had 
been  published.     The  present  day  inves- 
tigator is  handicapped  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  remarkable  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  almost  every  branch  of  photo- 
graphy and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  specialise  far  more  than  did  the 
old  pioneers,  and  this  very  specialisation 
means  an   expenditure  of    time,  labour, 
and  money  that  very  few  of  us  are  able 
to  devote  to  it,  no  matter  how  enthusias- 
tic we  may  be  in  the  advancement  of  our 
art-science.     Even  as  in  the  early  days 
of  photography  the  developments  of  the 
process  were  the  result  of  researches  on 
the  part  of  independent  enthusiasts,   so 
we  find  that  the  general  advancements  of 
ours  times  are  not  so  much  to  be  attri- 
buted to  men  who  earn  their  daily  bread 
by  the   practice   of  photography    as    to 
those  who  are  in  a  more  independent  po- 
sition. 

Indeed,  there  has  always  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  very  strong  connection  be- 
tween the  amateur  and  the  professional 
and  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  both  em- 
ploy the  same  methods  for  the  attain- 
ments of  our  ends,  there  is  something 
far  stronger  than  this  to  bind  us  together 
and  that  is  Progress.  Those  of  us  who 
are  busy  all  day  long  in  our  studios  can- 
not be  expected  to  devote  much  time  to 
the  prosecution  of  research  work,  and, 
therefore,  it  has  to  be  left  to  the  en- 
thusiastic individual  who  is  more  fortu- 
natelv  situated  both  as  regards  the  time 
and  financial  means  to  pursue  his  studies 
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to  continue  these  investigations  for  us. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
entry  of  the  amateur  into  the  ranks  of 
photography  has  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  results  to  all  of  us  but  there  is 
also,  I  think,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  narrow-minded  professionals  to  re- 
gard him  in  the  light  of  an  antagonist 
rather  than  as  the  best  friend  he  has. 
This  is  a  very  silly  attitude  to  take  up, 
for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
amateur  can  ever  hope  to  compete  with 
the  professional  on  his  own  ground  for, 
as  a  rule,  he  makes  little  or  no  attempt 
to  specialise  but  is  content  to  experiment 
in  all  the  various  departments  of  photo- 
graphy, whereas  the  professional  has  to 
deliberately  concentrate  all  his  efforts  on 
one  particular  branch  of  the  subject,  if 
he  wants  to  make  an  success  or  name 
for  himself.  The  attitude  of  the  amateur 
to  the  professional  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  this  spirit  of  antagonim  for  he  knows 
that  under  normal  circumstances  he  can- 
not hope  to  attain  to  such  a  state  of  per- 
fection nor,  indeed,  do  the  majority  of 
them  attempt  to  do  so,  and  consequently 
he  looks  upon  his  professional  brother  in 
the  light  of  a  friend  and  one  in  whose 
footsteps  he  would  delight  to  follow. 
Where  would  be  the  present-day  per- 
fection in  apparatus  and  accessories  if 
it  was  not  for  the  enormous  demand 
made  upon  the  manufacturer  by  ama- 
teurs, and  who  is  it  but  the  amateur  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  latest 
modes  of  art  and  artistic  expression? 
Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  some  of 
the  extraordinary  exhibits  we  see  on  the 
walls  of  the  photographic  salons,  we 
must  at  least  be  fair  and  admit  that  they 
represent  a  remarkable  amount  of  activ- 
ity and  originality  and  where  we  do  hap- 
pen to  strike  a  really  good  thing  we  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
the  suggestions  that  it  may  afford.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  for  one  moment 
that  the  professional  photographer  is  one 
who  is  content  to  vegetate  all  through 
his  life  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  im- 


prove the  standard  of  his  work,  on  the 
the  contrary  the  ambitious  man  is  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  some  means  of  improv- 
ing both  himself  and  the  standard  of  his 
work  and  is  always  keen  to  receive  any 
suggestions  which  may  tend  to  do  this 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  they  may 
come.  Many  of  my  most  delightful 
hours  have  been  spent  in  the  dens  of  pro- 
fessional photographers  and  I  consider 
myself  particularly  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  count  them  among  my  fiernds  and 
there  is  nothing  I  esteem  more  than  a 
quiet  chat  with  a  master  of  his  craft, 
whether  it  be  on  the  art  or  technical 
side  of  our  work. 

After  everything  is  said  and  done,  we 
are  all  members  of  the  one  family  and 
we  have  each  our  own  special  spheres  of 
influence ;  to  the  amateur  is  left  the  great 
task  of  extending  the  field  of  photo- 
graphic influence  into  areas  which  at 
present  know  not  its  sway,  and  of  con- 
tinuing the  research,  work.  of.  those 
fathers  of  photography  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  tonight ;  whilst  the  professional 
may  well  content  himself  with  the  noble 
work  of  portraying  humanity  in  such  a 
way  that  his  pictures  bear  that  stamp 
of  individuality  and  refinement  which  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  masterpieces  of 
great  artists,  and  which  is  the  reward  of 
long  years  of  perseverance  and  study  in 
all  that  directly  or  indirectly  appertains 
to  teh  art  and  practice  of  photography. 

Finally,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whether 
we  are  amateurs  or  professionals,  it 
seems  to  me  to  make  no  difference ;  to 
both  of  us  the  progress  of  photography  is 
a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  and 
it.  therefore,  behoves  us  all  to  work  in 
harmony  together,  ever  striving  to  im- 
prove our  work  and,  by  mutual  help  and 
sympathy,  establishing  on  a  solid  basis 
that  spirit  of  fraternity  and  goodwill 
which  goes  so  far  to  make  life  a  pleasant 
thing  and  which  is  capable  of  drawing 
out  all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  our 
natures. 
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A  Mid- Winter  Experience 


By  Chas.  E.  Sands. 


There  were  three  of  us,  Jim  Martin, 
myself,  and  a  Swede  named  Joe.  It  was 
Christmas  Day,  and  we  were  snowed  up 
in  a  little  cabin  miles  above  sea-level,  in 
a  small  packing  camp  connected  with 
one  of  the  adjacent  mines.  As  far  as 
other  human  persons  were  concerned  we 
might  just  as  well  have  been  a  thousand 
miles  away ;  the  storm  which  had  raged 
for  days  had  completely  buried  us,  and 
though  no  doubt  before  long  the  men 
from  the  "Kangaroo"  mine  would  come 
to  our  assistance,  we  knew  that  they 
would  have  work  enough  to  free  them- 
selves, and  that  to  make  a  trail  through 
the  wet,  deep  snow  would  take  some  con- 
siderable time. 

We,  therefore,  set  ourselves  to  take 
things  as  comfortably  as  could  be  man- 
aged under  the  circumstances,  and  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  if  there  had  been 
only  Jim  and  myself  we  should  have  been 
quite  content,  but  "tough  Joe,"  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  was  from  the  first  day 
of  the  storm  a  source  of  worry  and  an- 
noyance. He  seemed  to  have  the  idea 
that  the  storm  was  a  special  visitation  on 
him,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  and 
every  now  and  again  we  heard  him 
breathing  out  deep  curses,  on  whom  we 
were  unable  to  gather. 

The  climax  came  on  Christmas  after- 
noon, and  notwithstanding  my  former 
pleasant  associations  of  that  great  family- 
reunion  festival,  I  shall  ever  feel  a  thrill 
of  horror  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
Christmas  spent  in  that  small  cabin,  bur- 
ied in  the  snows  of  the  Selkirks. 

Jim  and  I  had  set  ourselves  early  in 
the  day  to  prepare  as  good  a  feast  as  our 
provisions  would  allow,  fortunately  we 
had  a  fair  supply  of  "grub" — not  exact- 
ly Christmas  fare  but  good,  wholesome 


food.  As  Jim  was  a  handy  cook  we  man- 
aged to  provide  a  plum-pudding,  and  to 
the  piece  of  salt  pork,  turkey,  and  we 
added  this  bon  bouche  and  generally 
made  light  of  our  situation. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  however, 
"tough  Joe"  began  to  grow  quarrelsome. 
Nothing  suited  him,  and,  though  we  jol- 
lied him  at  first  we  found  that  he  was 
in  a  dangerous  mood.  A  chance  remark 
from  Jim  regarding  nationalities  and  the 
different  methods  of  keeping  Christmas, 
caused  him  to  flare  out  in  a  most  ungov- 
ernable rage ;  and  after  swearing  at 
everything  British  or  American,  he 
picked  up  the  butcher-knife  and  threat- 
ened to  carve  either  or  both  of  us ;  Jim, 
who  is  anything  but  a  coward,  jumped 
up,  and,  after  a  bit  of  a  tussle,  managed 
to  take  the  knife  from  him.  He  then 
gave  Joe  a  good  shake  and  flung  him 
into  one  corner  of  the  cabin,  with  the 
advice  to  keep  quiet. 

We  did  not  take  the  matter  very  se- 
riously, Joe  was  always  shooting  off  his 
tongue  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner^ 
and  presently  Jim  and  I  were  deep  in  a 
game  of  checkers. 

The  air  in  the  cabin  was  not  very  fresh, 
and,  moreover,  we  had  to  keep  the  lamps 
burning  all  the  time,  and  at  about  four 
o'clock  I  got  up  to  refill  the  lamp,  which 
was  getting  rather  low. 

With  a  whoop  like  a  wild  Indian  Joe 
came  at  me,  this  time  with  an  axe.  I 
dodged  him,  and  called  to  Jim  to  look 
out,  but  he  was  not  quick  enough  and  Joe 
felled  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
bleeding  from  a  deep  gash  in  head  and 
shoulder.  Instinctively  I  grasped  an  iron 
bar  which  was  leaning  against  the  side 
of  the  cabin,  and  it  was  well  I  did  so,  for, 
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with  eyes  glaring  and  face  distorted,  Joe 
turned  again  on  me. 

There  was  no  mistaking  it  now,  he  was 
mad,  mad  from  drink,  though  where  he 
got  the  stuff  I  did  not  know,  nor  did  he 
give  me  time  to  think,  for  with  a  bourid 
he  was  on  me.  The  hght  in  the  cabin 
was  getting  dimmer  and  dimmer  and  I 
could  scarcely  see  well  enough  to  parry 
the  blow  which  he  aimed  at  my  head.  I 
managed  to  do  so  but  my  arm  caught  the 
edge  of  the  table,  upsetting  it,  lamp  and 
all  and  we  were  left  in  total  darkness.  I 
realized  then  that  the  situation  was  des- 
perate. 

Here  was  I,  shut  in  a  small  cabin  with 
two  men,  one  raging  mad,  probably  with 
delirium  tremens,  and  the  other  perhaps 
bleeding  to  death.  If  I  made  a  move  the 
madman,  with  his  sharpened  instinct, 
would  be  sure  to  spring  on  me ;  and  if  I 
remained  where  I  was  he  would  in  all 
probability  do  the  same.  I  crouched 
against  the  wall,  holding  the  iron  bar 
firmly  in  my  hand,  and  waited.  I  could 
hear  the  deep  breathing  of  the  madman, 
and  could  make  out  an  occasional  slight 
movement  from  Jim,  which  gave  me  hope 
that  he  might  not  be  so  badly  hurt  after 
all. 

I  was  still  straining  every  nerve  in  the 
endeavour  to  hear  what  "tough  Joe"  was 
going  to  do  next.  when,  without  warning, 
he  hurled  the  axe  in  my  direction,  it  was 
fortunate  that  I  had  crouched  down  low, 
for  the  axe  struck  the  wall  with  a  thud 
just  above  my  head  and  buried  itself  in 
the  wood-work. 

I  made  no  sign,  but  still  waited,  for 
how  long  I  know  not.  It  may  have  been 
minutes  but  to  my  strained  nerves  it 
seemed  hours.  After  a  time  I  heard  a 
sound  like  the  withdrawing  of  a  cork 
from  a  bottle,  then  a  faint  gurgle ;  it  was 
Joe  taking  another  drink.  With  what 
result?  I  asked  the  question,  and  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  an  answer;  for,  with  a 
snarl.  Joe  suddenly  threw  the  now  empty 
bottle  at  the  wall,  this  time  a  little  to  the 
right  of  me.  With  hardly  a  moment's 
pause  the  man  himself  leaped  right  into 
my  arms.  I  felt  him  coming,  and  was  in 
a  measure  prepared ;  but  he  clutched  me 
round  the  body  with  his  long  and  mus- 


cular arms,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  either 
him  or  me. 

His  strength  was  almost  superhuman, 
and  he  threw  me  round  in  the  darkness 
of  that  cabin  till  I  thought  every  bone 
in  my  body  must  surely  be  broken.  Never 
for  a  moment  did  he  relax  his  hold, 
though  we  rolled  over  the  table,  smash 
against  the  stove,  the  pipe  of  which  came 
down  and  we  were  covered  with  soot 
and  half  choked  by  smoke.  Around  and 
around  we  twisted,  till  at  length  I  was 
almost  spent.  Suddenly  Joe  shifted  his 
grasp  and  seized  my  throat,  with  a  des- 
perate effort  I  wrenched  myself  free,  fall- 
ing on  the  ground  at  his  feet  as  I  did  so. 
He  tripped  over  my  prostrate  body,  fell 
head  foremost,  struck  the  broken  lamp, 
and  lay  still. 

As  quickly  as  possible  I  struck  a  light, 
fearful  at  first  lest  he  should  be  only 
shamming,  but  the  feeble  light  of  the 
match  showed  me  a  deep  gash  in  his 
forehead  from  which  the  blood  was  flow- 
ing. Bruised  though  I  was  I  struggled 
to  the  shelf  where  the  candles  were  kept. 
I  lit  one  and  gazed  around. 

The  devastation  and  wreck  that  those 
few  minutes  had  brought  was  awful. 

Two  men  lay  weltering  in  blood  on 
the  floor ;  tables,  chairs  and  crockery  lay 
smashed  all  about  the  place ;  and  a  great 
stream  of  blood  filled  the  centre  of  the 
floor  and  was  slowly  making  its  way 
down  one  side  of  the  room.  The  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  secure  Joe,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  further  mischief.  There  was 
a  rope  hanging  in  one  corner  of  the  cabin 
and  I  took  this  and  went  over  to  him. 
He  moved  uneasily  as  I  touched  him,  but 
I  coiled  the  rope  round  his  legs,  pulled 
it  tight  as  I  could,  and  firmly  bound  it 
into  a  knot;  then  I  did  the  same  to  his 
arms. 

Jim  next  claimed  my  attention,  and  I 
went  over  to  him  and  found  that  he  was 
still  bleeding  from  his  shoulder,  and  that 
his  head  was  badly  cut.  I  laid  him  in 
a  more  comfortable  position,  took  a  towel 
and  bathed  his  wounds  and  after  a  time 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  the  blood  stopped 
flowing.  With  my  help  he  managed  to 
reach  his  bunk  and  there  lay  down.  I 
gave  him  a  drink  of  water  and  told  him 
I  would   attend  to  him  again  in  a  few 
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minutes.  Not  wishing  that  Joe,  tough 
as  he  was,  should  die  from  loss  of  blood 
before  my  eyes.  I  went  over  to  him  and 
found  that  he  was  iust  recovering  con- 
sciousness, the  madness  was  all  gone 
from  his  eyes,  but  I  did  not  consider  it 
safe  to  unbind  him.  So  I  rolled  him 
over  into  a  more  comfortable  position, 
did  what  I  could  for  his  cuts,  and  left 
him  whilst  I  endeavoured  to  straighten 
things  up  a  bit.  The  task  of  cleaning  up 
was  not  easy,  but  eventually  I  got  the 
cabin  into  some  semblance  of  order ;  then 
I  managed  to  fix  the  stove  and  pipes,  as 
it  was  growing  bitterly  cold.  After  which 
I  went  back  to  Jim,  dressed  his  wounds 
more  carefully,  and,  though  he  was  feel- 
ing prettv  sick,  we  sat  down  to  talk 
over  the  situation. 

We  carefully  considered  the  whole 
matter  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  wait  in  the 
hope  of  a  rescue  party  coming  from  the 
Kangaroo. 

You  can  imagine  how  si  owl  v  the  wait- 
ing time  dragged  by,  and  what  an  un- 
pleasant experience  it  was  for  both  of 
us.  Here  was  Jim  badly  hurt  and  hardly 
able  to  do  a  thing  for  himself.  There  on 
the  floor  was  a  great  hulking  wretch, 
who,  though  his  first  madness  had  left 
him,  was  still  in  the  throes  of  an  attack 
of  delirium  tremens :  and  as  for  mvself . 


I  was  so  crippled  by  the  struggle  with 
him  that  I  felt  like  a  limp  rag. 

For  three  whole  days  we  were  obliged 
to  remain  close  prisoners  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  then,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day,  we  heard  the  welcome  voices 
of  the  rescue  party,  I,  for  one,  felt  more 
dead  than  alive. 

After  an  explanation  of  affairs  had 
been  made  to  the  foreman  of  the  Kanga- 
roo, who  happened  to  be  with  the  rescue 
party,  he  ordered  a  rough  litter  to  be 
made  for  Jim,  and  another  for  "tough 
Joe."  Both  were  sent  up  to  the  bunk- 
houses  of  the  mine,  there  to  receive  at- 
tention ;  and  after  talking  over  the  mat- 
ter with  me  for  a  few  minutes  he  locked 
up  the  cabin  and  we  also  took  our  way 
to  the  mine. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  both  Jim  and 
I  got  over  the  effects  of  our  experience  in 
a  very  short  time.  Jim  was  slightly 
crippled  in  the  shoulder  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  it  left  no  lasting  ill-effect.  "Tough 
Joe"  was  duly  handed  over  to  the  au- 
thorities, and  after  a  trial  he  was  con- 
victed, and  the  government  took  charge 
of  him  for  some  time ;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  heard  of  him  since. 

Though  all  this  hapened  some  years 
ago  I  shall  always  remember,  with  a 
shudder,  my  Christmas  experience  in  that 
little  cabin  amidst  the  snow-clad  heights 
of  the  Selkirks. 


DAWN. 

By  Frederick  J.  Scott. 

Something  is  slowly  creeping  o'er  the  night, 
That  steals  the  brightness  from  the  stars. 
And  drives  the  birds  before  it  from  the  trees 
With  burst  of  song  to  wake  the  world. 
'Tis  Day. 

Something  is   softly  creeping  o'er  the   heart. 
That  girds  the  loneliness  with  light, 
And  fills  the  cup  of  life  with  sweet  content 
And  sacred  joy  to  wake  the  soul. 
"Tis  Love. 
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The  Awakening  of  the  Royal  City* 


By.  E.  O.  S.  SchoWield. 


NEARLY  a  full  hundred  years  ago 
to  be  exact  on  Sunday  the  2nd 
of  July,  1808 — a  strange  event 
occurred  on  the  Fraser  River, 
off  the  present  site  of  the  City  of  New 
Westminster.  Let  us  travel  back  to  that 
far-distant  and  long-forgotten  day  and 
look  out  upon  the  lordly  river  which 
threaded  its  silver  way  by  trackless 
swamps  and  virgin  forests  until  its 
waters  mingled  with  those  of  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia.  If  we  had  been  standing 
at  the  base  of  the  thickly  timbered  hill, 
long  since  symmetrically  laid  off  in 
streets  and  avenues,  we  might  have  seen 
as  we  gazed  across  the  waters  a  large 
canoe,  making  its  way  rapidly  down  the 
stream.  There  are  white  faces  in  that 
canoe  and  our  interest  is  awakened. 
What  can  these  men  be  doing  in  this 
strange  land,  surrounded  by  hostile 
tribes,  without  supplies,  or  an  adequate 
force  to  repel  attacks  ?  The  canoe  rounds 
a  point  and  is  lost  to  view  down  the 
North  Arm  of  the  River.  Were  we  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  that  frail  vessel 
we  should  see  it  surrounded  by  a  flotilla 
of  other  canoes,  whose  occupants,  clad 
in  the  wild  garb  of  the  aborigine,  shout 
in  rude  cadence  the  battle-song  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Lower  Fraser,  beating 
time  with  their  paddles  upon  the  sides 
of  their  graceful  craft. 

Evidently  the  natives,  greatly  excited, 
look  with  no  friendly  eye  upon  the  men 
in  the  large  canoe,  who,  it  would  seem, 
have  no  little  difficulty  in  evading  their 
energetic  pursuers.  We  see  that  it  is 
only  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
little  party  that  the  savages  are  held  in 
check.  When  the  latter  approach  too 
closelv,  guns  are  levelled,  and  stern  eyes 
look  down  the  barrels.  We  await  with 
beating  hearts  the  sound  of  the  fateful 


report,  which  assuredly  would  spell  dis- 
aster, for  how  could  this  mere  handful 
of  men,  well  armed  though  they  be,  re- 
pel a  combined  onslaught  from  their 
hundreds  of  tormentors.  But  the  shot 
is  not  fired.  The  Indians,  overawed  by 
the  determined  attitude  of  these  brave 
men,  withdraw  to  a  safe  distance,  where 
no  doubt  they  discuss  with  animation 
this  invasion  of  their  territory.  The 
alacrity  with  which  the  savages  retire  be- 
fore the  levelled  muskets,  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  they  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  the  miraculous  weapons 
of  the  white  men,  and  had  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  death  deahng  iron  tube 
which  scattered  destruction  at  the  be- 
hest of  its  master. 

And  what  may  all  this  commotion 
mean,  we  may  well  ask?  Who  are  these 
men,  and  why  have  they  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  lords  of  the  lower 
river? 

If  the  truth  were  but  known  we  have 
been  looking  upon  an  historic  scene.  The 
leader  of  that  little  party  in  such  evil 
straits  is  Simon  Fraser,  in  whose  honour 
the  Fraser  River  has  been  christened. 
He  is  accompanied  by  John  Stuart  and 
Jules  Maurice  Quesnel,  nineteen  voy- 
ageurs,  and  two  friendly  Indians.  Fraser, 
Stuart  and  Quesnel,  were  the  first  white 
men  to  brave  the  rapids  and  canyons  of 
the  Upper  River  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  following  the  tor- 
tuous course  of  the  noble  stream  which 
empties  into  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  near 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude.  This  ex- 
ploring expedition  started  from  Stuart 
Lake  and  after  innumerable  hardships 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  almost  reached 
its  goal,  but,  as  so  often  happens  in  his- 
tory and  everyday  life,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment Simon  Fraser  was  robbed  of  the 
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fruit  of  his  toil.  Greatly  to  his  chagrin, 
the  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  Indians 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  project  of 
reaching  the  sea.  In  sorrow  he  turned 
the  prow  of  his  canoe  upstream  and 
started  on  his  long  homeward  journey 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  river.  The 
disappointment  must  have  been  great, 
especially  as  the  old  fur  trader  states  in 
his  journal  that  he  actually  sighted  "a 
gulf  or  bay  of  the  sea." 

The  adventures  of  Simon  Fraser  are 
thrilling  and  might  be  dwelt  upon  at 
length  with  advantage,  but  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  dilate  upon  this 
heroic  journey.     That  is  another  story. 

So  far  as  history  relates  Simon  Fraser 
and  his  companions  were  the  first  white 
men  to  look  upon  the  site  of  the  City 
of  New  Westminster.  Little  did  they 
think  as  they  paddled  past  that  great 
fir-clad  hill  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  that  they  were  looking  upon  a 
place  marked  for  a  high  destiny.  The 
sombre  mantle  of  the  primeval  forest 
reached  to  the  waters  edge,  and  stretched 
back  in  unbroken  lines  to  the  snow-clad 


mountains  in  the  distance.  The  Indians, 
lords  of  the  soil  and  of  the  River,  held 
undisputed  sway  over  the  land.  Their 
rude  villages  and  forts  were  the  only 
sign  of  habitation.  The  aborigines  fished 
and  hunted,  waged  their  inter-tribal  wars 
and  followed  their  immemorial  customs 
without  fear  of  disturbance  from  the  out- 
side. The  vast,  fertile  meadows,  border- 
ing in  many  places  the  banks  of  the  great 
river,  and  the  magnificent  delta,  were 
frequented  by  thousands  of  geese  and 
wild  fowl,  and  their  solitary  haunts  were 
safe  from  intrusion.  Wolves,  panthers, 
bears  and  timid  deer  roamed  unmolested 
in  the  forests.  The  wary  willow  grouse 
held  in  fee  simple  the  banks  of  streams,, 
the  crab-apple  swamps,  and  the  alder 
bottoms.  The  salmon,  then  as  now,  as- 
cended the  river  in  huge  shoals  to  the 
spawning  grounds  on  the  upper  reaches. 
Then,  as  now,  this  beautiful  fish  afford- 
ed the  Indian  an  abundant  harvest. 

For  many  years  after  Simon  Fraser's 
day  the  conditions  remained  practically 
unchanged.  But  gradually  the  fur 
traders  the   fore-runners  of  civilization. 
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extended  their  sway  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  established  posts  and  fac- 
tories at  the  head  waters  of  the  Fraser 
River  in  New  Caledonia.  In  a  few 
years,  comparatively  speaking,  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  built  Fort  Langley 
and  from  thence  pack  trains  would  start 
at  regular  intervals  for  the  posts  in  the 
Interior,  taking  in  supplies  of  food  and 
rude  articles  of  commerce  to  be  bartered 
for  the  peltries  of  the  Indian  hunter 
trappers.  At  this  period  in  our  history 
the  fur  trader  had  everything  his  own 
way  and  he  plied  his  avocation  without 
let  or  hindrance.  He  ruled  firmly,  but 
as  a  rule  justly,  remembering  that  his 
safety  depended  upon  the  nature  of  his 
relations  with  the  natives.  For  years  a 
mere  handful  of  traders  ruled  the  land 
in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas  of 
government.  They  held  the  Indians  in 
check  in  a  manner  that  seems  almost 
incredible  when  we  consider  the  dis- 
position and  habits  of  the  native  races, 
and  of  the  temptations  thrown  in  their 
way.  The  scattered  posts  of  Langley, 
Yale,  Kamloops,  Alexandria,  and  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stuart  Lake,  were  held  by 


a  few  white  men,  voyageurs,  and  friendly 
natives.  In  spite  of  this  weak  force, 
however,  the  fur  traders  successfully 
preserved  their  control.  Their  lives  fol- 
lowed "the  even  tenor  of  their  way"  with 
but  little  to  vary  the  tedium  of  the  daily 
round.  Occasionally,  it  might  be,  the 
dull  monotony  would  be  relieved  by  petty 
rebellions,  miniature  armed  revolts,  or 
perhaps  a  murder  would  startle  the  in- 
habitants of  one  of  the  posts  into  tem- 
porary activity,  but  on  the  whole,  the 
fur-trading  epoch  is  remarkably  free 
from  such  unfortunate  occurrences. 

The  years  roll  by  and  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  became  firmly  entrenched. 
The  ramifications  of  this  gigantic  trad- 
ing concern  extended  into  every  corner 
of  the  land.  Gradually  the  Valley  of 
the  Fraser  becomes  better  known.  Yet 
for  a  long  time  it  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  terra  incognita.  Fort  Langley  as- 
sumes some  importance.  The  Company 
till  a  large  farm  there  and  the  trading 
post  is  the  centre  of  activity  on  the 
Lower  Fraser. 

And  so  for  well-nigh  half  a  century 
affairs  drifted  on  in  this  haphazard  and 
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peaceful  fashion — until  the  year  1858. 
Then  comes  a  great  awakening.  The 
gaze  of  the  civilized  world  is  suddenly 
focussed  upon  this  remote  portion  of  the 
British  Dominions.  The  Fraser  River 
becomes  a  household  word  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  The  magic  word 
"Gold"  transforms  this  peaceful  land  as 
it  were  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Yes, 
gold  has  been  found  on  the  bars  of  the 
Fraser.  The  news  spreads  from  land 
to  land  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and 
immediately  a  tide  of  immigration  sets 
in  that  sweeps  away  the  old  order  of 
things  and  changes  once  and  forever  the 
peaceful  trend  of  events.  In  California 
many  of  the  placer  fields  have  been  work- 
ed out  and  thousands  of  adventurers 
gird  up  their  loins  for  a  race  to  the  New 
Eldorado.  Steamers  and  all  sorts  of  odd 
craft,  sail  from  the  Golden  Horn  freight- 
ed with  miners  and  their  belongings.  In 
the  spring  of  '58  men  pour  into  Victoria 
on  their  way  to  the  new  gold  fields. 

Fifty  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
we  watched  that  large  canoe  sweep  down 
the  North  Arm  of  the  Fraser.  In  that 
fifty  years  much  has  been  done  in  pla- 


cating the  hostility  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
but  as  yet  they  are  neither  conquered 
nor  subdued.  The  Chiefs  of  the  various 
clans  ofifer  little  or  no  resistance  to  the 
fur  traders  because  they  are  glad  to  ex- 
change their  trophies  of  the  chase  for 
the  wares  of  the  white  men.  The  na- 
tives have  come  to  look  with  longing 
eyes  upon  the  simple  luxuries  offered  for 
their  furs  by  the  traders.  Indeed  it 
would  have  been  considered  a  calamity 
if  the  trading  posts  had  been  dismantled 
and  removed  from  their  midst.  But 
while  they  covmtenanced  the  presence  of 
the  traders,  they  were  not  prepared  to 
submit  tamely  to  the  wholesale  confisca- 
tion of  their  lands  and  hunting  preserves 
by  an  alien  horde  of  gold  seekers.  In 
the  years  immediately  following  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  trouble  of  a  more  or  less 
serious  nature  occurred  when  the  rights 
of  the  natives  were  trampled  upon  by  a 
certain  class  of  aliens. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1858  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  men  left  Victoria  in 
canoes,  boats  of  amateur  construction, 
and  odd  craft  of  all  kinds,  bound  for  the 
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Fraser  River.  The  influx  of  these  men, 
many  of  them  lawless  spirits  from  the 
unconventional  mining  camps  of  Cali- 
fornia, unaccustomed  to  restraint  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  imposed  new  and 
arduous  duties  upon  James  Douglas, 
Governor  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  Van- 
couver Island.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, acting  upon  the  advice  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, created  the  new  Crown  Colony 
of  British  Columbia  and  the  old  name  of 
New  Caledonia,  formerly  indefinitely  ap- 
plied to  this  portion  of  the  King's 
Realms,  was'  erased  from  the  map. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  1858,  the  Royal 
Assent  is  given  to  an  Act  to  provide  for 
the  Government  of  British  Columbia,  the 
preamble  and  first  section  of  which  read : 

"Whereas  divers  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  and  others  have,  by  the  licence 
and  consent  of  Her  Majesty,  resorted  to 
and  settled  on  certain  wild  •, and  unoccu- 
pied territories  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America,  commonly  known  by 
the  designation  of  New  Caledonia,  and 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  to 
be  named  "British  Columbia,"  and  the 
islands   adjacent,   for  mining   and  other 


purposes ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  make 
temporary  provision  for  the  Civil  Gov- 
ernment pi  such  territories,  until  per- 
manent settlements  shall  be  thereon  es- 
tablished, and  the  number  of  Colonists 
increased :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by 
the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows : 

"r.  British  Columbia  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  be  held  to  comprise 
all  such  territories  within  the  dominions 
of  Her  Majesty  as  are  bounded  to  the 
south  by  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  east  by  the 
main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
the  north  by  Simpson's  River  and  the 
Finlay  Branch  of  the  Peace  River,  and 
to  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
shall  include  Queen  Charlotte's  Island, 
and  all  other  islands  adjacent  to  the  said 
territories,  except  as  hereinafter  ex- 
cepted." 

The  other  sections  deal  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  constitution 
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in  due  course  of  a  Legislative  x\ssembly, 
and  various  matters  incidental  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  settled  form  of  Govern- 
ment in  a  land  without  law  or  legislature. 
It  is  enacted  that  "no  part  of  the  Colony 
of  Vancouver  Island,  as  at  present  estab- 
lished, shall  be  comprised  within  British 


through  Parliament  urgent  necessity  had 
arisen  for  the  prompt  adoption  of  some 
form  of  government  in  New  Caledonia. 
The  Governor  of  Vancouver  Island,  re- 
cognizing the  importance  of  the  matter, 
assumed  authority  over  the  adjoining 
mainland  and  made  such  provision  for 
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Columbia  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act" ; 
but  provision  is  made  for  the  ultimate 
union  of  the  two  Crown  Colonies.  The 
Privy  Council  may,  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  certain  conditions  "annex  the  said 
island  to  British  Columbia." 

But  before  this  Act  could  be  conducted 


the  regulation  of  the  mining  camps,  and 
the  administration  of  justice  therein,  as 
in  his  estimation  the  situation  warranted. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
in  a  despatch  dated  from  Downing 
Street,  July  i6th,  1858,  approved  of  the 
energetic  measures  taken  by  His  Excel- 
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lency  James  Douglas  to  uphold  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law  in  this  far-away  land. 
He  states:  "In  strict  law,  your  commis- 
sion extends  to  Vancouver's  Island  only ; 
but  you  are  authorized  under  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  to  take  such  measures, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  general  rights 
of  British  subjects  and  others  within 
Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  as  that  neces- 
sity may  allow." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  the 
first  Colonial  Governor  of  British  Co- 
lumbia as  his  high  character,  able  admin- 
istration, and  successful  work  are  mat- 
ters of  general  knowledge. 

James  Douglas  visits  the  Eraser  River 
and  energetically  makes  provision  for 
the  proper  governance  of  the  new  de- 
pendency. Magistrates  and  Justices  of 
the  Peace  are  duly  appointed  in  various 
places  and  the  machinery  of  the  law  is 
formally  set  in  motion.  It  is  hard  at 
this  date  to  properly  appreciate  the  stu- 
pendous task  devolving  upon  this  official 
in  adequately  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  State  in  those  early  days  of  the 
gold  excitement.  It  is  fortunate  indeed 
that  a  man  of  his  calibre  was  on  the  spot 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government  at 
that  exciting  period  in  our  history. 

The  infant  Colony  assumes  form  and 
shape.  It  becomes  necessary  to  select  a 
capital  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Governor,  who  for  so  many  years  held 
high  office  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, should  honour  the  fur-trading  post 
at  Fort  Langley  by  proclaiming  it  as  the 
Capital  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  British 
Columbia.  The  name  of  the  place  is 
changed  to  Derby  and  for  a  brief  period 
it  enjoyed  its  new  distinction,  but  for  a 
brief  period  only.  Here,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1858,  James  Douglas  was 
sworn  in  as  Governor  of  the  new  Colony, 
and  Matthew  Baillie  Begbie  and  other 
colonial  officials  recently  appointed  by 
the  Home  Government,  took  their  several 
oaths  of  office.  We  are  told  that  flags 
were  hoisted  and  salutes  fired  in  honour 
of  the  occasion. 

In  this  humble  manner  was  the  Colony 
of  British  Columbia  duly  launched  upon 
the  world. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  in  1858, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  His 


Excellency,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  despatched  Col.  Richard  Clement 
Moody  with  a  corps  of  Royal  Engineers 
to  assist  in  maintaining  law  and  order 
in  the  land,  and  to  engage  in  the  con- 
struction of  needed  public  works,  such 
as  roads  and  bridges.  Col.  Moody  was 
an  able  and  energetic  officer  and  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Westminster  should  at  least 
remember  him  for  he  is  the  founder  of 
their  city.  This  gallant  soldier  was  also 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  British  Columbia 
and  executive  head  of  the  military  forces 
therein. 

If  that  nobly  wooded  hill  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Eraser  River  had  escaped 
the  eye  of  the  wise  and  acute  Douglas, 
its  merits  as  a  site  for  a  town  were 
quickly  recognized  by  the  commandant 
of  the  Royal  Engineers.  Early  in  the  day 
he  pointed  out  to  the  Governor  the  un- 
suitability  of  Fort  Langley,  or  Derby  as 
it  had  been  re-christened,  as  the  site  for 
the  new  city  of  the  West.  He  recom- 
mends for  obvious  reasons  "the  first  high 
ground  on  the  north  side  after  entering 
the  river."  Moody  reported  at  length 
upon  the  whole  matter  and  convinced  the 
Governor  that  the  spot  recommended  was 
pre-eminently  adapted  as  a  site  for  the 
Capital  of  the  Colony.  His  Excellency 
was  not  slow  in  acting  upon  the  advice 
of  his  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  prompt- 
ly addressed  the  following  despatch  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies : 

"Victoria,  Vancouver  Island, 

"February  4,  1859. 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  transmit- 
ting herewith  for  your  information  a  re- 
port from  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
dated  the  28th  of  January,  1859,  recom- 
mending as  a  site  for  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment in  British  Columbia  a  position  about 
ten  miles  below  the  new  town  of  Lang- 
ley, on  the  north  bank  of  Eraser's  River. 

"The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  entered 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary features  of  the  position  which  he 
considers  to  be  of  rare  strength  and 
value,  and  also  that  apart  from  those 
advantages,  the  actual  spot  itself  is  well 
adapted  for  a  city  of  magnitude,  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  deep  water  close 
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along  an  extended  line  of  shore  for  the 
anchorage  of  sea-going  vessels  of  any 
burden,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
household  purposes,  and  good  drainage. 

"The  views  which  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor has  so  ably  developed  generally  co- 
incide with  my  own  impressions  on  the 
subject,  and  I  am  satisfied  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  conclusions ;  I  have  therefore 
authorized  the  immediate  survey  and 
sub-division  of  the  site  recommended  in 
his  report  into  building  lots  of  the  ordin- 
ary dimensions  for  sale,  and  the  work 
will  be  commenced  with  all  convenient 
dispatch. 

"I  have,  etc. 

(Signed)  James  Douglas,  Governor." 

The  report  of  Col.  Moody  is  long  but 
it  contains  so  many  significant  passages 
that  is  impossible  to  pass  it  by  without 
making  somewhat  lengthy  quotations 
therefrom.  It  is  easily  seen,  and  it  is 
only  natural  to  expect,  that  military  con- 
siderations are  the  determining  factor  in 
the  selection  of  the  site.  The  following 
excerpts  show  plainly  the  line  of  argu- 
ment adopted  by  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, and  they  are  interesting  from  an 
historical  standpoint : 

"There  is  abundance  of  room  and  con- 
venience for  every  description  of  requi- 
site in  a  sea-port  and  the  capital  nf  3 


great  country.  There  are  great  facili- 
ties for  communication  by  water,  as  well 
as  by  great  trunk  railroads  into  the  in- 
terior," writes  Col.  Moody,  and  then 
passes  on  to  remark: 

"As  a  military  position  it  is  rare  to 
find  one  so  singularly  strong  by  nature, 
in  connection  with  its  adaption  as  the 
capital  of  a  country. 

"Immediately  in  front  is  the  broad 
navigable  river ;  on  the  opposite  bank  is 
a  line  of  rising  ground  covering  the 
whole  front.  This  rising  ground  falls 
towards  the  frontier,  and  all  along  that 
base  is  swampy  land,  easily  inundated. 

"Upon  this  rising  ground  could  be 
placed  a  great  intrenched  camp,  with  a 
series  of  open  earthen  works  entirely 
protecting  the  city  at  a  distance,  ensuring 
perfect  safety  from  any  injury  whatever 
to  the  city  itself. 

"On  the  right  flank  of  the  position  the 
city  would  be  protected  by  two  deep 
channels,  in  addition  to  the  river  itself, 
and  also  by  widely-extended  marshes, 
which,  when  dyked  (as  they  will  be  by 
the  farmers),  could  be  easily  inundated. 

"The  left  flank  is  protected,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles,  by  the  Fraser,  and 
also  by  the  deep  broad  river  Pitt ;  but 
in  addition  to  these  two  serious  ob- 
stacles to  any  enemy  is  a  commanding 
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hill  having  the  Pitt  River  close  in  front ; 
on  this  hill  could  be  placed  a  strong 
work  or  works,  entirely  covering  the  left 
flank. 

"At  the  rear  of  the  position,  and  dis- 
tant about  five  miles,  is  Burrards  Inlet, 
any  access  to  which  would  be  rendered 
most  hazardous,  by  placing  a  work  on 
the  island  which  extends  across  it.  There 
is  also  on  that  side  a  range  of  high 
ground,  from  east  to  west,  on  which 
could  be  placed  earthen  works  and  in- 
trenched camp,  preventing  any  advance. 

"The  short  military  defences  of  the 
least  costly  description  and  defended  by 
militia  forces,  could  be  quickly  formed 
(and  from  time  to  time  increased  to  any 
extent),  when  a  necessity  arose  for  them, 
and  which  would  render  the  site  almost 
unassailable.  Considering  how  near  the 
embouchere  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Fraser  is  to  the  frontier,  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen miles,  these  considerations  are  of 
incalculable  weight. 

"It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  pre- 
cisely as  the  occupation  of  this  part  of 
the  Fraser  is  occupied  in  force  by  us  (as 
it  would  necessarily  be,  if  a  capital  in  a 
strong  position  be  placed  there),  so 
could  we  the  better  hold  possession  of 
the  whole  country,  and  compel  an 
enemy's  front  to  retire. 

"This  practically,  in  time  of  war, 
would  be  to  cause  the  frontier  to  recede 
further  south,  and  enable  us  with  com- 
parative ease  to  take  the  offensive.  I 
would  further  submit  that,  in  any  war 
with  our  neighbours,  our  best,  I  may 
say  our  only  chance  of  success  in  this 
country  (owing  to  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  its  component  parts,  and  the 
physical  formation  of  the  whole),  would 
he  an  immediate  offensive  advance.  I 
am  so  strongly  impressed  with  these 
views  as  to  venture  (but,  believe  me, 
with  the  utmost  deference)  to  press  on 
your  consideration  that,  should  it  be  de- 
termined not  to  occupy  the  site  in  the 
manner  suggested,  concentrating  there, 
as  early  as  possible,  a  condensation  of 
political,  military,  and  commercial  inter- 
ests, growing  and  increasing  in  force  in 
all  time  to  come,  it  would  seriously 
imperil,  if  not  lose,  to  Great  Britain  the 
possession  of  the  mainland. 


"In  reference  to  the  adaption  of  the 
actual  spot  itself  for  a  city  of  magni- 
tude, I  might  add  to  what  I  have  already 
stated  in  general  terms,  that  there  is 
deep  water  close  along  an  extended  line 
of  shore ;  sea-going  vessels  of  any  bur- 
den can  moor  close  to  the  bank,  plenty 
of  water  for  supply  of  household  pur- 
poses, and  good  drainage.  I  would  wish 
that  the  upper  level  had  not  been  quite  so 
high,  as  hereafter  it  may  cause  some  ex- 
pense in  improving  the  gradients  of  a 
few  of  the  streets. 

"The  main  streets  for  business,  how- 
ever, and  all  that  may  be  occupied  for 
some  time  to  come,  will  be  satisfactory. 
I  might  also  add  that  any  leading  rail- 
way communications  from  the  interior 
would  pass  down  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  Politically  and  commercially 
this  would  be  necessary." 

The  capital  is  accordingly  changed 
from  old  Fort  Langley  to  "the  high 
ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  river." 
Temporarily,  the  new  town  is  called 
"Queenborough."  The  manner  of  the 
final  selection  of  the  name  of  the  capital 
is  duly  set  forth  in  the  correspondence 
which  appears  in  a  blue-book  presented 
to  Parliament,  in  August,  1859.  On 
February  5th  of  this  year  Governor 
Douglas  despatches  a  communication  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
formally  requesting  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  christen  the 
new  town.  The  despatch  reads : — 
"Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island, 

"February  5,   1859. 

"Sir, — With  reference  to  my  despatch, 
No.  92,  of  the  4th  instant,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  site  chosen  for  the  seat  of 
Government  of  British  Columbia,  I  have 
the  honour  to  state  to  you  that  deeply 
appreciating  the  kind  and  gratifying  in- 
terest which  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  manifest  towards  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  the 
Colony  of  British  Columbia,  we  are  ear- 
nestly desirous  that  Her  Majesty  should 
vouchsafe  one  further  proof  of  Her  con- 
tinued regard  by  signifying  Her  will  as 
to  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  future 
capital. 

"Her  own  royal  name  having  already 
been   bestowed   upon  the   seat  of   Gov- 
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ernment  of  Vancouver's  Island  cannot 
also  be  assigned  to  that  of  British  Colum- 
bia, but  until  Her  Majesty's  commands 
can  be  communicated,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, for  the  necessary  sake  of  con- 
venience, to  distinguish  the  town  by  the 
name  of  "Queensborough" ;  and  it  would 
be  received  and  esteemed  as  an  especial 
mark  of  royal  favour  were  Her  Majesty 
to  name  the  capital  of  British  Columbia, 
either,  indirectly,  after  Her  royal  self,  or, 
directly,  after  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  or  some  member  of  the 
Royal  Family,  so  that  the  colonists  of 
British  Columbia,  separated  from  friends 
and  kindred  in  this  their  far  distant 
home,  may  be  ever  gratefully  reminded 
in  the  designation  of  their  capital  of  the 
power  that  protects  their  hearths,  of  the 
watchful  interest  that  guards  their  liber- 
ties, and  of  the  gentle  sway  by  which 
they  are  governed. 

"I  have,  &c., 
"James  Douglas,  Governor." 
In  replying  to  this  communication  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  on  behalf  of  Sir  E. 
B.  Lytton,  Colonial  Secretary,  indicts  a 
short  but  important  note : 

"Downing  Street,  May  5,  1859. 

"Sir, — I  have  laid  before  the  Queen 
your  despatch,  No.  93,  of  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, expressing  the  desire  that  the 
name  of  the  future  capital  of  British  Co- 
lumbia should  be  selected  by  the  Queen. 

"I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  you  that 
Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  decide  that  the  capital  of  British 
Columbia  shall  be  called  'New  Westmin- 
ster'. 

"You  will  therefore  designate  the  city 
by   that   name,    and   will    announce    by 
proclamation  Her  Majesty's  decision  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony. 
"I  have,  &c., 

"Carnarvon. 

"(In   the   absence   of  the    Secretary    of 
State.)" 

The  notes  relative  to  the  selection  and 
naming  of  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  arc  given  in  full  as  they 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  espe- 
cially at  this  peculiarly  happy  phase  in 


our  history.  The  correspondence  sets 
forth  in  black  and  white  how  it  came 
about  that  the  capital  was  moved  from 
Derby  to  a  more  imposing  location,  and 
we  find  therein  an  explanation  as  to  the 
naming  of  the  town.  Almost  from  that 
day  to  this  New  Westminster  has  been 
known  as  "The  Royal  City."  In  passing 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  has  always 
lived  up  to  its  noble  title — the  city  has 
ever  been  famed  for  its  loyalty  and  gen- 
erous hospitality. 

And  so  New  Westminster  is  duly  es- 
tablished. The  story  of  its  foundation  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  interesting.  It  is  pecu- 
liar in  one  way  at  least.  As  a  rule  the 
site  of  a  city  is  determined  long  before 
the  actual  need  of  it  is  felt.  A  small 
primitive  settlement  is  made  at  some 
commanding  geographical  point  and  this 
settlement  gradually  grows  and  expands 
until  it  becomes  a  metropolis.  But  in  the 
case  of  New  Westminster,  this  law  was 
not  observed.  Before  a  shanty  or  a  cabin 
had  been  constructed,  or  any  settlement 
made,  when  the  site  was  yet  covered  by 
the  primeval  forest,  a  decree  goes  forth 
that  upon  that  particular  location  a  city 
is  to  be  erected,  and  forthwith  work  is 
commenced.  A  town  is  literally  carved 
out  of  the  impenetrable  forest. 

Colonel  Moody,  with  his  men  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  proceeded  to  New 
Westminster  in  1859.  Barracks  were 
erected  at  "Sapperton,"  distant  about  a 
mile  from  the  town  proper  as  it  is  now 
constituted.  As  the  first  Colonial  Com- 
missioner of  Lands  and  Works,  Colonel 
Moody  supervised  the  sale  of  public 
lands  and  superintended  the  construction 
of  public  works.  A  Government  House, 
a  church,  a  treasury,  and  other  public 
buildings  were  soon  erected  and  from 
this  small  beginning  the  town  has  grown 
until  it  entirely  covers  the  noble  hill  se-- 
lected  as  its  site  in  1859. 

Commander  R.  C.  Mayne.  R.  N.,  in 
his  work  "Four  Years  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  Vancouver  Island,"  published  in 
1862,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
clearing  operations  in  the  ne  wtown.  He 
describes  the  huge  trees  and  tangled 
underbrush  in  graphic  terms,  and  speaks 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
amateur  woodsmen  in  preparing  sites  for 
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houses  and  public  buildings.  What  a 
change  has  taken  place  since  that  early 
day.  If  the  founders  of  the  beautiful 
city  could  see  the  place  as  it  stands  now 
they  would  surely  marvel  that  in  so  few 
years  such  a  vast  change  could  take 
place.  In  the  light  of  current  history, 
Colonel  Moody's  remarks  read  more  like 
a  phophesy  than  a  prosaic  official  report. 
The  work  of  laying  out  the  townsite 
proceeded  rapidly,  in  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered.  A  determined  on- 
slaught was  made  upon  the  giants  of  the 
forest  and  soon,  here  and  there,  glades 
and  open  spaces  might  be  found,  marking 
the  prowess  of  the  pioneer  woodmen.  It 
is  a  scene  of  animation  and  excitement, 
this  work  of  hewing  a  town  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  trees.  All  concerned  seem 
animated  by  the  one  thought  that  New 
Westminster  is  to  become  an  important 
centre.  And  men  were  ready  to  back 
their  convictions  with  coin  of  the  realm, 
if  the  first  sale  of  town  lots  is  any  cri- 
terion as  to  the  confidence  of  all  and  sun- 
dry in  the  future  of  the  Colony  generally 
and  of  the  town  in  particular.  In  Vic- 
toria, on  the  I  St  and  2nd  of  June,  1859, 
building  lots  at  Queensborough  were 
auctioned  ofif  and  the  result  proved  most 
satisfactory  as  a  financial  operation  and 
indicated  a  buoyant  and  optimistic  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  the  outlook  for  min- 
ing operations  on  the  Fraser  River. 
Three  hundred  and  eighteen  lots  were 
offered  for  sale  and  three  hundred  and 
ten  were  sold.  Bidding  must  have  been 
brisk,  indeed,  for  even  at  this  remote  day 
rather  more  than  $89,000  were  realized 
on  the  lots  disposed  of.  The  largest  sum 
given  for  any  single  lot  was  $1,925,  and 
the  average  price  was  $290.  Surely  a 
very  creditable  showing  for  a  town  in  the 
heyday  of  its  youth. 

In  May,  i860,  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor pays  the  city  an  official  visit,  and 
from  his  report  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
written  at  that  time,  we  gather  that  the 
place  is  fast  becoming  an  important 
centre.  The  town  has  greatly  improved 
in  appearance  in  the  last  year,  and  the 
Governor  states  that  many  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected  and  the  ground  in 
many,  parts,  cleared  of  the  gigantic 
stumps  and  fallen  trees    that    formerly 


obstructed  the  thoroughfares  and  encum- 
bered the  ground.  The  new  Courthouse 
and  Assay  office  make  a  brave  showing, 
and  increase  the  "bustle  and  activity 
which  prevails  in  the  town."  Trade  is 
also  on  the  increase.  Two  packets,  of 
from  200  to  300  tons  burthen,  are  plying 
with  goods  and  passengers  between  Vic- 
tofia  and  New  Westminster.  The  up- 
river  transport  is  carried  on  from  New 
Westminster  to  Douglas  and  Yale  by 
four  sternwheel  steamers,  varying  in  size 
from  50  to  200  tons.  These  craft  make 
bi-weekly  trips  between  the  places 
named.  The  customs  returns  are  also 
eminently  satisfactory — no  less  than  a 
thousand  pounds  a  week  being  collected 
at  this  port  alone — indicating  the  spirited 
manner  in  which  supplies  are  being  sent 
into  the  mining  district  and  the  confi- 
dence of  business  men  in  the  resources 
and  future  of  the  country. 

In  the  same  year  the  citizens  of  New 
Westminster  express  a  desire  for  incor- 
poration, and  a  select  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  personally  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  Governor.  The  privileges  asked 
for  are  moderate  in  the  extreme.  Prac- 
tically only  two  important  points  are  em- 
braced in  the  simple  scheme  propounded 
by  the  select  committee,  and,  naturally, 
these  are  concerned  with  the  right  of 
raising  money  by  taxation,  and  the  apply- 
ing of  the  funds  so  raised  to  the  grading 
of  the  streets  and  to  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  place.  After  several 
formal  discussions,  the  prayer  of  the  peo- 
ple is  granted.  On  the  i6th  of  July,  the 
"New  Westminster  Council  Act,  i860," 
is  formally  proclaimed,  and  the  town  be- 
comes a  duly  incorporated  city. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  Municipal 
Council  shall  consist  of  seven  councillors. 
A  chairman,  or  president,  is  to  be  elected 
by  the  councillors  from  their  number. 
One  of  the  provisions,  which  may  pro- 
voke a  smile  in  these  latter  days,  is  to  the 
effect  that,  upon  due  notice  being  given, 
an  owner  of  real  estate  must  cut  down 
the  trees  on  his  land.  It  was  deemed 
necessary  to  enact  such  a  drastic  regula- 
tion, in  the  face  of  the  danger  likely  to 
be  incurred  from  forest  fires  if  land  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  town  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  its  standing  timber. 
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We  may  be  inclined  to  smile,  perhaps,  as 
we  read  that  simply  worded  charter,  but 
nevertheless  we  cannot  but  respect  the 
instrument  which  first  established  local 
government  on  the  Colony  of  British 
Columbia. 

And  so  we  pass  another  mile-stone  on 
the  highway  of  the  history  of  the  oldest 
cit}-  on  the  Mainland.  Gradually,  and 
perhaps  laboriously  at  first,  the  old  town 
moves  on  from  stage  to  stage.  In  spite 
of  difficulties  and  disasters  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneers  has  always  animated  its  resi- 
dents, and  of  the  grand  results  of  this 
patriotic  spirit  there  is  no  need  to  speak, 
for  it  is  apparent  to  all. 

The  period  covered  by  the  years  i860 
to  1 87 1  is  an  important  and  an  anxious 
one  in  the  annals  of  our  Province.  Events 
of  far-reaching  consequences  follow  each 
other  rapidly.  The  struggling  Colony 
experiences  its  ups  and  downs.  Natural- 
ly the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  affect  the 
part  as  well  as  the  whole.  In  the  period 
of  depression  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
placers  on  the  river,  New  Westminster 
suffered  in  common  with  the  whole  of 
British  Columbia.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  at  this  time  practically  the 
only  inducement  held  out  to  immigrants 
was  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  auri- 
ferous deposits.     As  yet  very  little  atten- 


tion had  been  given  to  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  the  country,  and  no  in- 
dustries had  been  established.  When  it 
was  proved  that  the  bars  of  the  Eraser 
were  not  as  rich  as  it  had  been  antici- 
pated, hundreds  of  men  left  the  country 
in  disgust,  and  at  one  time  the  outlook 
was  indeed  gloomy.  But  fortunately 
there  were  men  who  had  faith  in  the 
country  and  hardy  prospectors  made  their 
way  into  a  great  interior  and  discovered 
the  rich  diggings  of  the  Cariboo  coun- 
try. The  deprivations  and  haWships 
suffered  by  these  dauntless  men  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  In  the 
face  of  almost  insurmountable  natural 
obstacles  they  pushed  through  the  can- 
yons of  the  Eraser,  and  then,  leaving 
that  river,  they  blazed  trails  over  moun- 
tains and  through  heavily  timbered  val- 
leys until  their  fortitude  and  daring  were 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  precious 
metal  in  paying  quantities  in  the  creek 
beds  and  benches  of  famous  Cariboo. 
Strong  men  these,  who  encountered  un- 
told difficulties,  and  surmounted  them 
with  an  indomitable  spirit.  The  tide  of 
immigration  turns  again — another  gold 
rush  commences.  The  new  city  profits 
by  the  second  rush  as  by  the  first.  Hotels, 
restaurants,  and  saloons  are  built,  and 
the  streets  of  the  capital  of  the  colony 
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are  filled  with  a  cosmopolitan  throng  of 
miners  who  spend  their  money  freely. 
The  sole  topic  of  conversation  is  the 
mining  outlook. 

Newspapers  are  established,  schools 
and  churches  built,  and  the  youngest  city 
of  the  West  begins  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  As 
early  as  1859  a  newspaper — The  Times 
— had  been  published,  but  it  had  only  a 
brief  tenure  of  existence.  It  perished 
early  in  the  day  from  an  anaemic  affec- 
tion— caused  by  lack  of  nourishment  in 
the  shape  of  subscriptions  and  advertis- 
ing matter — a  trouble  which  has  always 
disastrously  affected  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  journalistic  infants  of  the 
West.  A  year  or  two  later  the  Colum- 
bian and  Mainland  Guardian  were 
launched  upon  the  community  and  they 
lived  and  prospered.  For  many  years 
these  brightly  edited  journals  helped  to 
mould  public  opinion  on  the  various  vital 
questions  which  vexed  the  minds  of  the 
early  inhabitants.  The  advisability,  or 
otherwise,  of  providing  separate  and  dis- 
tinct governmental  establishments  for 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia, 
the  union  of  the  two  Crown  Colonies, 
and  "Confederation,"  were  some  of  the 
many  important  and  knotty  problems 
which  perturbed  the  peace  of  the  com- 


munity in  these  early  days.  The  public 
men,  and  the  leading  citizens  generally, 
of  New  Westminster  play  no  inconsid- 
erable part  in  such  discussions,  which 
were  often  marked  by  intense  feeling. 
The  capital  of  British  Columbia  was  ever 
ready  to  criticize  the  actions  of  Colonial 
officials,  or  to  discuss  the  questions  of 
the  day,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
generally  succeeded  in  making  its  voice 
distinctly  heard.  In  fact  in  Colonial 
times,  and  for  many  years  after  Con- 
federation, New  Westminster  exercised 
a  marked  influence  on  the  public  opinion 
of  the  mainland,  or  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  that  the  people  of  the  mainland  na- 
turally looked  to  the  Capital  to  take  the 
lead  in  political  matters. 

New  Westminster  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  important  meetings  and  conven- 
tions, but  perhaps  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  town  there  has  never  been  an 
affair  of  greater  historical  interest  than 
that  gathering  of  the  members  of  the 
first  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony 
which  took  place  in  January,  1864.  His 
Excellency,  Sir  James  Douglas,  whose 
eminent  services  had  just  been  rewarded 
with  knighthood,  opened  the  session  with 
due  ceremony.  His  "Speech  from  the 
Throne"  is  a  remarkably  able  statement 
of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  the  colonv. 
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The  expenditure  for  the  financial  year 
was  estimated  at  the  large  sum  of 
£192,860,  while  the  revenue  from  all 
sources  was  calculated  to  be  no  more 
than  £110,000 — a  deficite  of  ^92,860  or 
$450.00.  In  explanation  of  this  rather 
remarkable  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Colony  it  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  no  less  a  sum  than  £87,937 
was  appropriated  for  the  construction  of 
public  roads.  Sir  James  Douglas  fully 
gasped  the  fact  that  means  of  communi- 
cation were  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
Colony  was  to  progress  and  prosper, 
therefore  he  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  bur- 
dens on  the  taxpayer  when  in  his  esti- 
mation the  construction  of  public  high- 
ways was  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  country.  Douglas,  from  first  to  last, 
was  a  great  road-builder.  He  it  was 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Cariboo 
wagon  road  and,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
cost,  this  great  highway  was  completed 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  On  this 
stupendous  work  alone  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pounds  were  spent.  How- 
ever, the  undertaking  proved  a  profit- 
able venture  in  the  end,  although  today 
much  of  the  road  has  fallen  into  disuse 
as  the  railway  has  superseded  that  por- 
tion extending  from  Yale  to  Lytton. 

If  we  looked  in  upon  that  first  session 
of  the  Legislative  Council  we  should 
see  many  faces  that  were  familiar  indeed 
to  the  British  Columbians  of  that  far- 
ofif  time.  Discussing  with  due  gravity 
the  affairs  of  state  we  should  find  Ar- 
thur N.  Birch,  Colonial  Secretary;  Sir 
Henry  P.  P.  Crease,  Attorney-General ; 
Weymond  O.  Hamley,  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms ;  Chartres  Brew,  Peter  O'Reilly, 
Edward  H.  Sanders,  Henry  M.  Ball, 
Philip  H.  Nind,  Joshua  A.  R.  Homer, 
Robert  T.  Smith,  Henry  Holbrook,  James 
Orr  and  Walter  S.  Black.  Many  of  the 
members  held  their  seats  by  virtue  of 
their  official  positions ;  thus  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs,  and  the  Magistrates 
of  New  Westminster,  Cariboo,  Yale  and 
Hope,  Lytton  and  Douglas  were  not  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  New  West- 
minster asserted  her  independence  at  the 
first  session  even,  for  Mr.  Homer,  the 
city  member,  moved  a  resolution  praying 


that  provision  be  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  elective  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, but  the  motion  was  negatived. 

No  history  of  New  Westminster,  how- 
ever brief,  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  establishment  there  of 
a  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  in  1862. 
In  1859  and  i860  flour  gold  was  mined 
in  considerable  quantities  at  Hill's  Bar, 
Murderer's  Bar,  and  other  places  on  the 
river,  and  later  nuggets  from  Cariboo 
made  their  appearance  and  in  conse- 
quence the  precious  metal  soon  became 
an  article  of  commerce,  but,  unfortun- 
ately, at  that  time  there  existed  no  means 
of  accurately  assaying  the  dust  so  a 
large  number  of  the  miners  returned  to 
San  Francisco  to  spend,  or  dissipate, 
their  fortunes.  Money  was  scarce  in 
the  Colony  and  its  need  was  greatly  felt. 
It  was  thought  that  the  erection  of  an 
Assay  Office  and  Mint  would  have  the 
effect  of  promoting  the  circulation  of 
gold  and  of  retaining  within  the  coun- 
try much  of  the  dust  exported  to  Cali- 
fornia. So  the  Governor  takes  up  the 
matter  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  in  the  end  it  is  de- 
cided to  establish  at  first  an  Assay 
Office  and  later  a  mint.  Of  course,  both 
Victoria  and  Queensborough  wanted  to 
secure  the  new  office  and  rivalry  between 
the  two  places  was  keen;  in  fact  bitter. 
His  Excellency  is  rather  inclined  to  fa- 
vour Victoria,  but  the  Mainland  Capital 
has  a  doughty  champion  in  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  who  emphatically  demands 
that  the  new  department  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  Queensborough.  The  latter 
prepares  a  lengthy  official  report  on  the 
question,  which  he  requests  the  Governor 
to  forward  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  Colonial  Treasurer  does  not 
mince  matters  and  boldly  declares  that 
he  "thinks  His  Excellency  Governor 
Douglas  wrote  inadvertently  when  men- 
tioning Victoria  for  the  Assay  Office : 
that  at  Queensborough  it  should  justly 
and  righteously  be  erected  and  estab- 
lished with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
It  would  pay  a  profit  after  the  first  year ; 
the  cost  of  the  plant  is  estimated  at 
£2,000,  and  the  annual  expense  at  £2,000. 
That  gold  will  follow  the  one  known 
channel — trade    compels    this — and   that 
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channel  will  be  to  as  it  is  already  by 
New  Westminster ;  that  although  no  port 
exists  there  now,  it  will  soon  be  the  sea- 
port of  British  Columbia  and  open  to 
commerce." 

New  Westminster  has  the  best  of  the 
argument,  and  the  home  authorities  final- 
ly decree  that  an  Assay  Office  shall  be 
tuilt  in  that  town.  No  sooner  is  the 
Assay  Office  erected  than  another  burn- 
ing question  arises.  In  1861  the  scar- 
city of  coin  is  so  great  that  it  brings  a 
premium  of  five  per  cent,  and  the  im- 
portation of  coin  of  the  realm  costs  no 
less  than  five  per  cent.  This  state  of 
affairs  results  in  inconvenience  to  merch- 
ants and  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  Governor  points  out  that  the  only 
way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  add  a 
mint  to  the  Assay  Office.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  gold  of  Cariboo  should 
be  coined  into  ten  and  twenty-dollar 
pieces.  Her  Majesty's  Government  con- 
sults the  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint  and 
after  careful  consideration,  leave  is 
granted.  The  necessary  machinery  ar- 
rives from  England  and  it  is  duly  in- 
stalled at  New  Westminster.  In  May, 
1862,  two  silver  specimens  of  the  pro- 
posed coins  were  despatched  to  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  in  Downing  Street.  Then 
five,  twenty  and  ten  ten-dollar  gold  trial 
coins  were  struck  ofif,  and  then — "the 
mint  closed  forever  and  the  Assay  Office 
is  reduced" — to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  Honourable  Dr.  J.  S.  Helmcken,     It 


appears  that  after  all  this  expense  and 
trouble  the  miners  would  not  patronize 
the  Government  Assay  Office,  for  the 
reason  that  banks  and  express  offices 
had  opened  similar  establishments  else- 
where. But  there  was  also  another  rea- 
son— an  economic  reason — for  the  failure 
of  the  new  office :  the  imports  naturally 
far  exceeded  the  exports,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  of  the  latter  there  were  practically 
none,  and  consequently,  as  the  Honour- 
able Dr.  Helmcken  points  out,  the  gold 
flowed  away  to  foreign  countries  to  pay 
for  the  various  imports.  Where  all  those 
five,  twenty  and  ten  ten-dollar  coins  of 
Cariboo  gold  are  now  is  a  matter  for 
conjecture.  They  are  worth  today  ten, 
perhaps  twenty  times  their  face  value 
from  a  collector's  standpoint.  Two  of 
each  are  in  the  British  Columbia  Museum 
but  the  others  have  disappeared  from 
sight. 

As  the  years  slip  by  the  shifting  can- 
vas portrays  many  scenes  of  historical 
interest  and  importance,  but  it  is  im- 
possible in  the  space  of  one  short  article 
to  chronicle  all  the  events  that  go  to 
make  up  the  early  history  of  New  West- 
minster. It  is  only  possible  here  to 
lightly  touch  upon  a  few  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest.  For  full  information  the 
student  of  Colonial  affairs  must  turn  to 
the  contemporary  publications  —  blue- 
books,  colonial  records,  and  works  of  de- 
scription and  travel,  dealing  with  British 
Columbia  in  the  days  of  the  gold  rush. 
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And  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  these 
documents  and  books  will  well  repay 
perusal,  for  they  refer  to  a  hundred  and 
one  odd  matters  respecting  the  rise  and 
growth  of  our  body  politic. 

The  commission  of  Sir  James  Doug- 
las, as  Governor  of  British  Columbia, 
expires  in  1864,  and,  officially,  he  bids 
farewell  to  the  Colony,  and  retires  into 
private  life.  It  is  a  solemn,  perhaps  a 
sad,  moment  for  the  stalwart  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown,  who  has  labored  so 
unremittingly  and  so  arduously  in  build- 
ing up  the  Colony  over  whose  destinies 
he  has  presided  so  brilliantly  and  effect- 
ively. The  capital  rises  to  the  occasion 
and  fetes  and  feasts  the  retiring  Gov- 
ernor and  addresses  and  memorials  reach 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
first  Governor  has  done  his  work — he 
has  laid  broad  and  strong  the  foundations 
upon  which  others  are  to  build — he  re- 
tires full  of  years  and  honor. 

Sir  James  Douglas  is  succeeded  in 
April  of  the  same  year  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Seymour,  who  resided  at  New  Westmin- 
ster until  the  union  of  the  two  Colonies 
under  the  Imperial  Act  of  1866.  The 
new  Governor  is  fond  of  company  and 
lavish  in  his  entertainments.  His  balls 
and  dinners  are  the  talk  of  the  town.  In 
those  days  there  is  no  lack  of  society 
functions  and  the  officials  and  citizens 
generally  manage  to  make  life  pleasant 
enough.  It  was  in  Governor  Seymour's 
regime  that,  much  to  his  disgust,  the 
Capital  of  the  Colony  was  moved  from 
New  Westminster  to  Victoria.  Natural- 
ly enough  there  was  some  display  of 
feeling  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
Royal  City  should  no  longer  retain  the 
coveted  rank,  and  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  bitterness  engendered  on  this 
occasion  entirely  disappeared.  The  re- 
moval of  the  capital  to  Vancouver 
Island  had  a  depressing  eflfect  on  thf^ 
Mainland  City,  but  by  degrees  the  town 
resumed  its  activities  and  soon  we  find 
it  increasing  in  population  and  wealth. 

The  names  of  many  commanding  and 
honourable  men  are  associated  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Colony  of  British 
Columbia,  and  New  Westminster  knew 
them  all.  Sir  James  Douglas,  the  first 
Governor;   Sir   Matthew  Baillie  Begby, 


the  upright  man  and  judge;  Sir  Henry 
Crease,  Col.  Moody,  Governor  Seymour, 
the  Honourable  John  Robson,  Mr.  Peter 
O'Reilly,  Mr.  Joshua  A.  R.  Homer,  Mr. 
Arthur  N.  Birch,  and  many  others,  were 
familiar  figures  on  the  streets  in  early 
days.  What  these  pioneers  accomplished 
for  their  country  it  is  impossible  to  set 
down  in  words.  They  have  bequeathed 
to  us  a  truly  grand  heritage  and  noble 
examples  of  patriotism,  devotion  and 
loyalty.  No  one  claims  that  they  were 
perfect — no  man  born  of  woman  can  be 
— at  times,  they  made  mistakes  for  it 
is  human  to  err — nevertheless  we  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  men  who  con- 
trolled the  affairs  of  the  infant  colony 
when  times  were  troubled  and  strength 
and  determination  were  needed. 

After  Confederation,  in  1871,  a  wave 
of  depression  swept  over  the  Province 
and  New  Westminster  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. For  some  years  the  city  made 
but  little  progress.  British  Columbia  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Placer 
mining  in  Cariboo  was  on  the  decline  and 
in  consequence  the  commerce  of  the 
country  suffered  greatly.  There  were 
no  markets  for  agricultural  produce  and 
the  farmers  were  much  perturbed  over 
the  outlook.  Those  who  lived  here  then 
will  remember  the  gloomy  predictions 
made  as  to  the  future  of  the  Province. 
At  last,  however,  active  construction 
commenced  on  the  railroad  and  the  com- 
pletion of  that  gigantic  task  marked  an 
epoch  in  our  history.  Every  town  and 
village  throughout  the  land  felt  the  im- 
petus of  a  new  life.  New  Westminster 
breathed  again  and  there  followed  an 
era  of  land  speculation  that  had  a  dis- 
astrous finale  a  few  years  later.  The 
value  of  land  rose  enormously,  but  the 
bubble  burst  and  then  followed  another 
period  of  depression  which  continued 
for  several  years.  The  marvellous  growth 
of  the  city  of  Vancouver,  on  Burrard 
Inlet,  naturally  affected  the  Royal  City, 
and  some  time  went  by  before  an  im- 
provement took  place.  But  the  tide  turn- 
ed at  last  and  now  the  old-time  capital 
comes  into  its  own  again. 

New  Westminster  has  passed  through 
many  crises ;  it  has  experienced  commer- 
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cial  stagnation  ;  "booms"  have  come,  and 
"booms"  have  gone,  leaving  behind  them 
a  legacy  of  depression  and  gloom ;  but 
in  all  the  chequered  history  of  the  city 
no  catastrophe  has  ever  equalled  the  ter- 
rible fire  of  1898,  when  the  finest  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  town  and  a  great 
number  of  private  residences  were  ruth- 
lessly devoured  by  the  flames.  The  morn- 
ing after  that  appalling  disaster  the  beau- 
tiful city  lay  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins. 
Nevertheless,  this  great  calamity,  sudden 
and  awful  as  it  was,  did  not  quench,  as 
it  may  well  have  done,  the  patriotic  ardor 
of  the  citizens,  nor  did  it  abate  one  jot 
of  their  faith  in  the  future.  With  a 
grim  determination — that  could  only 
have  one  result — the  people  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  their  well-loved  town.  In  a  few  years 
practically  all  signs  of  the  great  con- 
flagration were  obiterated  and  today  the 
Royal  City  stands  resplendent  on  its  su- 
perb site — a  grand  example  of  what  pa- 
tience, patriotism,  and  cool  determination 
can  accomplish.  The  city  was  never 
more  beautiful,  than  it  is  today. 

In  recent  years  the  construction  of  the 
splendid  steel  bridge  which  spans  the 
whole  river  just  above  the  city;  the  in- 
troduction of  various  industries ;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  wonderful  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Fraser  Valley,  have  all 
helped  to  increase  the  size  and  import- 
ance of  the  place.  But  is  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak  of  these  matters  be- 
cause everyone  will  be  familiar  with 
modern  developments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  one 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Mainland,  little 
or  no  attention  was  given  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  possibilities  of  the 
District  of  New  Westminster — in  the 
race  for  virgin  gold  nought  else  was 
thought  of  but  the  making  of  fabulous 
fortunes  from  the  bars  of  the  river.  But 
that  was  long  ago  and  all  has  been 
changed  these  many  years.  It  gradually 
dawned  upon  men  that  if  there  should 
be  no  gold  in  the  river  bars  at  all,  the 
country  would  yet  be  rich  indeed  for  the 
delta  lands — formed  in  the  course  of 
long  geological  periods  from  the  finest 
of  alluvial  deposits — and  the  natural  hay 
meadows  were  extensive  and  would  be 


productive  if  only  dykes  could  be  built 
to  guard  them  from  the  ravages  of  floods 
and  high  water.  As  conjectured,  the 
soil  was  found  to  be  rich.  Settlers  ap- 
plied for  homesteads,  and  in  a  few  years 
many  fruitful  farms  are  being  cultivated. 
Then  commenced  the  dyke-building  pe- 
riod and  one  by  one  the  vast  natural 
meadows,  formerly  subject  to  overflow, 
are  reclaimed  and  their  productiveness 
exceeds  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Thus  a  lasting  source  of  wealth  is  cre- 
ated. Agriculture  becomes  the  staple  in- 
dustry of  the  Valley.  From  its  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  position,  the  prosperity 
of  the  surrounding  district  is  bound  to 
be  reflected  in  New  Westminster,  for  the 
great  valley  of  the  Fraser  River  is  natur- 
ally tributary  to  this  city.  Before  the 
construction  of  the  railway,  the  river  was 
a  most  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
communications  from  the  Coast  to  the 
Interior,  and  it  is  yet,  and  must  always 
be,  an  important  highway  of  commerce. 

A  visit  to  the  Provincial  Agricultural 
Exhibition,  held  annually  at  New  West- 
minister, will  explain  better  than  ten 
thousand  glowing  words  the  wonderful 
strides  made  in  the  district  since  1858, 
the  year  of  the  great  gold  excitement. 
Every  year  thousands  of  people  fore- 
gather at  the  Royal  City  to  examine,  and 
to  marvel  at,  the  extraordinary  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Fraser  River.  Thus  has  New  West- 
minster been  compensated  for  the  failure 
of  the  placer  mines.  Surely  the  gain  is 
all  on  the  side  of  the  river  town. 

What  a  marvellous  change  has  taken 
place  since  Colonel  Moody's  Royal  En- 
gineers began  to  clear  sites  for  public 
buildings  on  "the  first  high  ground  in 
the  north  bank  after  entering  the  river" 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  whole  of 
that  nobly  wooded  hill  has  been  cleared 
and  laid  out  in  broad  streets  and  avenues, 
parks  and  public  squares.  Substantial 
business  blocks  line  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  the  streets  on  the  lower  levels,  while 
beautiful  homes  cover  the  sides  and  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  In  the  early  sixties  the 
population  consisted  of  a  few  hundred 
souls ;  in  1881  the  inhabitants  numbered 
1,500;  in  ten  years  this  number  increased 
to  6,641 ;  today  the  population  is  scarcely 
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less  than  10,000;  and  in  the  next  de- 
cade— it  would  not  be  wise  to  say  what 
the  population  will  be  in  the  next  de- 
cade because  any  figure  given  now  may 
look  insignificant  when  19 17  arrives. 
Afifairs  are  moving  with  such  rapidity 
in  the  Great  Last  West  that  it  is  dan- 


gerous even  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  j 
future  of  any  portion  of  this  mighty  ^ 
Province. 

But  let  us  be  certain  about  one  thing — 
the  future  of  that  trinity  of  imperial 
cities,  which  grace  the  southern  coast  of 
British  Columbia,  is  fore-ordained  and 
assured. 
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Nothing  overcomes  passion  more  than  silence. 

There  are  few  things  in  life  more  interesting  than  an  unrestricted 
interchange  of  ideas  with  a  congenial  spirit,  and  there  are  few  things  more 
rare. 
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Fraser  Vallej  Fruit  Lands. 


Farmers  get  Big  Prices  on  Westminster  Market. 

You  can  grow  more  fruit  in  the  Fraser  Valley  of  B.  C.  with 
less  toil  and  expense  than  anywhere  else  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Plenty 
of  rainfall,  no  irrigating,  long  seasons,  mild  winters,  rich,  produc- 
tive soil  that  will  grow  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  prunes  and 
cherries  in  abundance,  and  is  especially  suited  for  strawberries, 
small  fruits  and  vegetables.  No  trees  to  cut  or  stumps  to  clear. 
Only  a  few  miles  to  Westminster  market  by  good  road  or  river  steam- 
boat.    Good  prices.     Unlimited  markets. 

10-ACRE  BLOCKS  ALL  CLEARED  AND  READY  EOR 
THE  SETTLER. 

PRICE   $1,200— Terms,   one-quarter  cash,   balance   6,   12   and   18 
months. 

Write  for  Kerr's  Real  Estate  Review. 

W.  J.  KERR,  Westminster,  B.  C. 

(Reference,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce). 
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Capital,  $2,000,000.00 

Subscribed,  $550,000.00 

Reserve,  $100,000.00 


Dominion  Cnist  Co.,  Dd. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Allowed  on  Deposits 


MONEY  PLACED  ON  EIGHT  PER     CENT.     MORTGAGES,     WITH 

THE  PAYMENT  OF  INTEREST    AND    THE    REPAYMENT 

OF  PRINCIPAL  GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  PER  CENT. 


ADVISORY  BOARD: 


J.  B.  Mathers,  Gen.  Manager. 
W.  D.  Brydone-Jack,  M.D. 
T.  T.  Langlois. 


Robert  Martin. 
John  R.  Gray. 
J.  A.  Thomson,  Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Wm.  Henderson. 
James  Stark. 
James    Ramsey. 
W.  H.  P.  Clubb. 
F.   R.   Stewart. 
Geo.   E.   Drew, 

New   Westminster. 


Geo.  Martin. 
E.  W.  Keenleyside. 
H.  W.   Riggs,   M.D. 
David  Spencer,  Victoria. 
D.  H.  Wilson,  M.D. 
T.  R.  Pearson, 
Mgr.  New  Westminster  Branch. 


EXECUTORS. 
ESTATE  AGENTS. 
SAVINGS  BANK. 


TRUSTEES. 

INSURANCE. 

VALUATORS. 


LIQUIDATORS. 

LOANS. 

BUSINESS  OPENINGS. 


BOND     ISSUES      GUARANTEED. 


328  Hastings  Street  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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JIUTAMINUTE 
dFYdURTIME 


To  Consider  the 

Reasons 


why  you  should  invest  in  the  PREPAID 
STOCK  of  the  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
PERMANENT  LOAN  AND  SAVINGS 
COMPANY  and  get  SEVEN  PER  CENT. 
DIVIDENDS. 

BECAUSE 

(a)  THE    INVESTMENT    POSSESSES    FIRST    CLASS    SECURITY. 

There  is  no  better  security  than  first  mortgages  on  improved  residence 
property — on  homes. 

(b)  THE  INVESTMENT  HAS  PERMANENCY. 

(c)  THE  INVESTMENT  IS  LIQUID.    It  can  be  transferred  at  any  time. 

It  has  a  liberal  loan  value. 

(d)  THE  DIVIDENDS  ARE  SECURED  AND  GUARANTEED. 

(e)  THE  INVESTMENT  HAS  NO  LIABILITY. 

THESE   REASONS   ALSO   APPLY    TO    THE    COMPANY'S    6    PER 
CENT.  DEBENTURES. 


OFFICERS   AND    DIRECTORS: 
THOS.  T.  LANGLOIS,  President.      D.  H.  WILSON,  M.D.,  Vice-President. 

G.  J.  TELFER,  Ass't  Manager.        R.  H.  DUKE,  Secretary. 
W.  H.  MALKIN,    DAVID  SPENCER,    GEO.  MARTIN,    GEO.  WARD. 


TRUSTEES. 

HON.  R.  McBRIDE,  M.  L.  A.        RALPH  SMITH,  M.  P. 

LAWRENCE  GOOD  ACRE. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  AT  THE  HEAD  OFFICE. 

321   CAMBIE  STREET VANCOUVER,   B.   C. 

90   GOVERNMENT  STREET       ....       VICTORIA,   B.   C. 
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A  C.  Flumekfelt,  Pres.  H.  X.  Galer,  Vice-Pres.  W.  L.  Germaine,  Gen.  Mgr. 

British  American 
Trust  Company,  Limited 

Capital  (Paid  Up)  $100,000 
Surplus     -      -      -      $50,000 

Head  Office  : 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Branches    at   Victoria,    B.C.,    Grand  Forks,  B.C.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Agency  at  Spokane,  Washington. 

Fiscal   Agents   for   International   Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Ltd.,  Alberta   Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  Ltd. 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Marine  Insurance    Company,    British    Canadian 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Etc. 

Correspondents    In    London,    England Coates  Son  &  Co. 

Correspondents  in  New  York,  Continental  Finance  Co. 

Hartshorne,  Bogert  &  Battelle 

Correspondents  in  Montreal Hartshorne,  Bogert  &  Battelle 

Agents  in  Toronto The  Trusts   &  Guarantee   Co.,   Ltd. 

Drafts  issued  on  and  collections  effected  through  the  seventy  branches 
of  the  Eastern  Townships  Bank  all  over  Canada. 

A    general    Banking,    Broking,    Insurance   and    Real   Estate   business 
transacted  at  all  branches. 

Specially  represented  at   Lloyd's,  on  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  and 
Spokane  Stock  Exchange. 

We  effect  Fire,  Life,  Marine,  Accident,    Live    Stock,    Motor    Car    and 
Employers  Liability  insurance. 

Expert  Auditors  in  connection  with  every  branch. 

We  will  invest  your  money  on  mortgage    and    guarantee   the    principal 
and  6  per  cent,  interest,  manage  your  estate  and  collect  rents  and  interest. 

WRITE  THE  NEAREST  BRANCH. 

British  American  Trust   Company,  Limited 


m^mmsm 
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VICTORIA,  B.C 

'<^  QnrBN  CITY  or  the  GolDEN  WEST 


WAHOME  IN  YICTORU  FOR.  IlEALTH,PLEASUR!E:«r  CONTENTMENT. 

.  NO  HARD  WINTERS.  NO  HOT  SUMMERS.    WriteTourist  Association  for  free  bookkL 


r5» 


All  communica- 
tions in  reference 
to  Vancouver  and 
Province  should  be 
addressed  to  Sec- 
retary Tourist  As- 
sociation, 633  Gran- 
ville street.  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  Write 
for  our  new  illus- 
trated booklet,  just 
issued  from  the 
press.  Tourists 
should  not  fail  to 
call  at  our  rooms, 
where  free  infor- 
mation and  litera- 
ture can  be  pro- 
cured. "See  Europe 
if  you  will,  but  see 
America  first." 


"Empress   of  China"   Leaving  Vancouver 
Harbor   for   Orient. 

VANCOUVER,  British    Columbia,   Canada 

Vancouver  Is  the  largest  city  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
and   from   it   emanates   all -the   principal  industries   of  the  Province. 

British  Columbia  is  more  than  00,000  square  miles  larger  than  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington,  all  put  together,  and  three  times  larger 
than  the  United  Kingdom;  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  the  world,  having 
vast  mineral  and  timber  areas,  great  stretches  of  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands,  together  with  the  finest  fruit  belts  in  the  world.  A  country  of  great 
possibilities,  and  only  in  its  infancy.  The  Capitalist  can  well  afford  to 
cast  Ms  eyes  UTortliward  to  this  great  country.  Vancouver  City  offers  un- 
equalled opportunity  for  investment,  not  only  in  realty,  but  in  various 
manufacturing  and  commercial   lines. 

A  trip  to  this  go-ahead,  progressive  young  city  of  70,000  inhabitants 
should  not  be  missed;  six  hours'  travel  from  Seattle  will  bring  you  to 
Canada's    Coming   City. 


Sectional   View — Cit>'    of   A'am/oiner. 
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STOP  AT   THE 

NEW  PRINCESS  HOTEL 

WHEN   AT   ATIiANTIC    CXT7 


South    Carolina   Avenue,    200    feet    from 
Beach. 
The  Princess  Hotel  is  newly  furnished 
throughout    with    rare    taste,    and    pos- 
sesses   all    modern    requisites    for    con- 
venience   and     comfort    of    the     gnests. 
Golf  privileges  and  privilege  of  the  At- 
lantic  City   Yacht   Club   extended   to   the 
guests.      American    and    European    Plan. 
A  BOOXIiET  win  be  g-ladly  furnished 
npon    application. 

Rates,  Running  from  $12.50  to  $30.00 
per  week,  according  to  the  location  of 
the    rooms. 

For   any    further    information    address 
CBOWEi;!.     &     COIiI^IER 
The  Princess   Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Semodelled,    Handsomely   Purnished 
New  Througrhout. 

THE  ALBANY 

41ST  STKEET  AND  B&OADWA7 
NEW  TOSX. 


ABSOIiUTEI^-S-  PIBEPBOOP 

In  the  heart  of  the  city. 
500  BOOMS.  300  BATH  BOOMS 

European  Plan.     Cuisine  Unexcelled. 

Gentlemen's     Cafe,     Ladies'     Restaurant 

and  Moorish  Rooms.  Popular  Prices. 

Plenty  of  life — but  home  like. 
Single    Room    and    Suites    with    and 
•  without  Bath 

$1.00  PBB  DAT  AND  UP. 

Send  for  Booklet. 

BOBBBT    P.    MUBPHT. 


HOTEL 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 


NBW  TOBK 

29th  to  30th  Streets 
Just  East  of  5th 
Avenue.  To  remain 
a  Woman's  Hotel 
Exclusively. 
1  Block  from  28th 
St.  Subway.  29th 
Cross-town  cars 
pass  the  door. 
Over     400     Rooms. 


Absolutely  Fireproof. 

Bates  $1.00  per  Day  and  TTp. 

Bestaurant    for    Iiadies    and    Qentlemen 

Convenient    to    Shopping    and 

Theatre  District. 

Caters  especially  to  Women  travelings  or 

visiting"  New  York  alone. 

SEND   FOB   BOOKZiET. 

— Also — 

HOTEIi    WESTMINSTEB 

leth  street  and  Irving-  Place,  New  York. 

One   Block   East   of  Broadway. 

A  HOMEIiIKE  HOTEI.  IN  A  QUIET 

I.OCATION. 

European  Plan    $1.00  up 

American  Plan    $3.00  up 

A.    W.    EAOEB 


THE  NIAGARA   HOTEL 

BUFFALO.    N.  Y, 

American  Plan,  $S  a  dny  and  upwards. 
Away  from  the  city's  noise  and  smoke. 


The  most  comfortable  hotel  in  Bulfalo. 
Beautiful  Palm  Garden.  Large  airy  rooms 
with  Bath.  Two  blocks  from  Lake  Erie  and 
Niagara  River.  Niagara  Falls  electric  cars 
one  miniite  fron\  the  door.  Wire  Ht  our  ex- 
pense, or  write  for  reservations  and  carriage 
will  meet  you  and  take  you  to  hotel  free  of 
charge.    Six  minutes  from  down  town. 

Reduced  rates  to  Tourists,  Professional 
and  Travelling  Men. 

SPAULDING    HOTEL  CO. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Spaui.ding, 
C.  A.  Spaulding, 

Proprietors. 
Porter  Ave.  and  7th  St. 
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Two  sizes.     Price  Too.  and 

(xiaacexxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxs      aexxxxxxsaooo 

J.  W.  nORROW 

THE  FZIiI^  BOX  DBUG  STORE 
600  and  602  Hastingrs  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


«ooe€3OGGGeece€K>30otx  *>, 
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PADMORE'S  ' 


Are  the  Best  Ever  Seen 
at  the  price. 


Nos.  1  and  2,  Arcade, 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Watch  Vancouver  Grow! 

Cleaning-  and  Renovating-  Clothes  is  our 
tonsiness — What's  yours?  Let  us  be  your 
VALET! 

Lowest  Prices.     Pirst  Class  Service. 

The  Valet  Tailoring  Co. 

C.  S.  Harrison,  Manag-er. 
434    FENDER    ST.,      VANCOUVER,    B.C. 


A.  A.  CROWSTON 

BROKER  AND 
NOTARY  PUBLIC 

X  handle  Real  Estate,  Insurance  and 
Mines.  Only  developed,  proven  and  pro- 
ducing* properties  of  the  hi^phest  g-rade 
touched. 

North  Vancouver. 


Pretty  Busy 

Now 


Many  patrons  waiting  to 
be  measured  for  fall  suits, 
but  we  will  be  busier  later 
on.  The  best  work,  the 
freshest  goods  and  lowest 
prices  -  S15.00 
draw  crowds  to  our  stores. 


Scotland  Woolen  Mills 


VICTORIA 
29  Johnson  Street 


VANCOUVER 
538  Hastings  Street 
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In  a  Tourist  Sar  to 

California 

If  you  decide  to  visit  Southern  California,  San  Francisco, 
or  the  San  Joachin  Valley,  money  may  be  saved  by  buying  a 
second-class  ticket  over  the  Santa  Fe,  Chicago  to  California, 
and  travelling  in  Fullmon  tourist  sleeping-car  through  to 
destination  without  change. 

You  save  in  Railroad  and  Fullman  fares  and  ride  on  a 
first-class  fast  train,  wdth  pleasant  neighbors.  Double  berth 
Chicago  to  California  only  $6. 

The  tourist  cars  afford  the  comforts  of  the  standard  Full- 
mans.  Not  so  finely  upholstered,  and  no  drawing-rooms — that's 
the  main  difference. 

Personally-conducted  tourist-car  excursions  in  charge  of 
experienced  agents  of  the  Company  are  run  three  times  a 
week,  leaving  Chicago  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 
No  extra  charge. 

The  route  is  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  pleasant 
in  winter.  On  the  was  stop  off  and  see  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona,  the  world's  greatest  scenic  wonder. 

It  costs  a  little  more  to  travel  on  the  luxurious  Californio 
Limited,  best  train  for  best  travelers,  daily,  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 

Address    nearest    office  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway     System     for     travel 
books,  "Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,"  "To  California  and  Back,"    "Southern    California," 
"Gold   in   California,"  "A  Climatic  Miracle,"  "In  a  Tourist     Sleeper." 
Sent  for  fifteen  cents. 

Kew  Tork,  377  Broadway.  St.  Iiouis.,  108  N.  Fourth  St.  Salt  lake  City,  411  Dooly  Blk. 

FMladelphla,  711  Chestnut  St.  Chicagro,  109  Adams  St.  Iios  Augreles,  200  Spring  St. 

Boston,  332  Washington  St.  Peoria,  103  South  Adams  St.  San  Pranclsco,  641  Market  St. 

Montreal,  Que.,  138  St.  James  St.  Kansas  City,  10th  &  Main  Sts.  Santa  Barbara,  635 1^  State  St. 

Detroit,   151  Griswold  St.  Topeka,  Kan.,  Gen.  Pass.  Office.  Galveston,  224  Tremont  St. 

Cleveland,  Williamson  Bldg.  Bes  Moines,  308  Equitable  Bldg.  Ballas,  246  Main  St. 

Cincinnati,  417  Walnut  St.  Minneapolis,  503  Guaranty  Bldg:.  San  Antonio,  101  E  Commerce  S 

Pittsburar,   402  Park  Bldg.  Denver,  1700  Lawrence  St.  Atlanta,  14  N.  Pryor  St. 

On  the  Santa  Fe 
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The  Wonderful  Valley 
of   the  San   Joaquin 

eALIFORNia 

Why  is  it  Wonderful  ? 

BECAUSE  It  is  where  land  of  unusual  richness  and  productiveness  can  he 
had  at  low  prices; 

BECAUSE  In  addition  to  every  other  favorable  condition  it  is  in  Middle 
California  where  the  climate  is  healthful,  balmy  and  stimulating, 
and  the  seasons  of  vegetation  are  long  and  conductive  to  large  yields ; 

BECAUSE  Corn,  Potatoes,  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans, 
Alfalfa  and  the  staple  crops  of  the  Middle  West  are  grown  alongside 
of  Raisin,  Wine  and  Table  Grapes,  and  orchards  of  Peaches,  Prunes, 
Pears,  Figs  and  Apricots; 

BECAUSE  In  addition  to  these  crops  there  are  sections  where  Oranges, 
Lemons  and  Grape  Fruit  are  being  grown  as  successfully  as  in 
Southern  California; 

BECAUSE  It  is  the  greatest  dairy  region  in  the  United  States,  plenty  of 
good  feed,  pasturage  winter  and  summer,  and  where  one  acre  will 
support  a  cow  the  year  around; 

BECAUSE  It  is  one  of  the  few  valleys  of  California  where  a  man  with  a 
little  money  can  support  himself  and  pay  for  his  land  by  general 
farming  until  his  orchards  or  vineyards  come  into  bearing; 

BECAUSE  It  is  an  irrigated  valley,  where  water  is  plentiful  and  cheap; 

BECAUSE  Intensive  farming  can  be  practiced  there,  whereby  40  acres  will 
earn  more  than  160  acres  in  the  East; 

BECAUSE  Every  industry  and  community  is  prosperous,  which  is  fully 
evidenced   by   such   thriving   towns    as    Stockton,    Fresno,    Reedly, 
Hanford,  Laton,  Visalia,  Tulare,  Merced  and  Bakersfield. 
Write  for  illustrated  book  entitled  ' '  San  Joaquin  Valley. ' ' 

Address 

Industrial  Commissioner, 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R'y  System, 

Great  Northern  Bldg-.,  CHICAGO. 
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The  connoisseur  will  find 
our  select  stock  of  Gro= 
ceries  contains  every 
want. 


E.  H.  McMillan 


428  Granville  St., 


Vancouver. 


Sprott=Shaw 
Business  Institute,  Ld 

336  Hastings    St.,  W. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

g-ives  most  reliable  course  in  Book- 
keepingr,  Commercial  Iiaw,  Penmanship, 
Pitman  and  Gregg  Shorthand,  Tele- 
graphy, Typewriting'  and  Mechanical  and 
Civil  Engineering'. 

PERFECT  EQUIPMENT 

ALL  TEACHERS  SPECIALISTS 

WRITE   POa   CATAIiOGUE 


B.   J.   SPBOTT,   B.   A. 

Manager. 

H.    A.     SCBIVEir,     B.A. 

Vice-Principal. 

J.    B.    CUNNINGHAM,  ESQ., 

Secretary. 


PLANNING  to  BUILD 

1^ 


I  want  you  to  write  for  my  new  Book 
"COTTNTBV  AND  SUBUBBAN  HOMES." 

It  is  especially  prepared  for  prospective 
home  builders  and  is  full  of  valuable, 
practical  and  useful  information  on  the 
subject.  Each  residence  is  illustrated 
by  half-tone  plates  of  the  original  show- 
ing exactly  how  the  building  will  look 
when  completed.  There  are  complete 
descriptions  of  each  home  and  accurate 
estimates  of  cost.  This  book  will  cost 
you  nothing,  but  will  be  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  you.  Write  today. 
I  prepare  at  lew  cost  special  designs  and 
plans  for  ne'W  ■work  or  for  remodelling* 
old  building's. 

E.  STANLEY  MITTON 

ABCHITECT 
70  Basting's  St.  W.      : :     Vancouver,  B.C. 


Our  Special 
Disability    Policy 

IS  THE  BROADEST 

AND  MOST  LIBERAL 

ISSUED 

Before  Placing  or  Renewing  Your 

Accident  Insurance 

Let  me  call  on  you.     I  can  save  you  money 

D.  VON  CRAMER 

Provincial  Manager 

The  Empire  Accident 
and  Surety  Co. 

VANCOUVER 
12  and  J  3  Cro'we  &  Wilson  Chambers 
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Some  Reasons    Why 

The  confidence  of  the  Canadian 
public  in 

The 

MUTUAL 

LIFE 

OF 

CANADA 

Was  never  so  great  as  at  present. 

1.  Because  the  Company's  record 
has  been  clean  throughout  the  37 
years  it  has  been  in  operation. 

2.  Because  its  plans  of  insurance 
are  up-to-date  and  just  what  the 
insuring  public  requires. 

3.  Because  its  policyholders  are 
eminently  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults  realized  under  their  policies. 

4.  Because  the  general  public  is 
beginning  to  find  out  the  good 
things  the  Company  has  in  store 
for  its  policyholders,  and 

5.  Because  being  purely  mutual, 
the  policyholders  are  more  than 
customers — they  are  co-partners  in 
the  Company — sharing  equitably  in 
all  its  benefits. 

6.  Because  its  profits  are  not  ab- 
sorbed in  paying  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. 

7.  Because  it  gives  life  insurance 
at  net  cost. 


For  full  information  as  to  Rates 
or  Agency,  write  or  call  on : 

WILLIAM    J.    TWISS,    Manager 

VANCOUVER        Jt       British  Columbia 


To  Enjoy  a  Visit 
to  Victoria 


ONE  NEEDS  TO  SLEEP 
AND  DINE  WELL 


The 

Poodle  Dog 

Hotel 


IS    THE     ONE    PLACE    WHERE 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF 

THE  BEST. 


'  There     good     digestion     waits     on 

appetite 
And    health    on    both." 


Smith  &  Shaughnessy 

Proprietors. 
Yates   Street,  VICTORIA,   B.C. 
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The  British  Columbia  Transportation  and 
Commercial  Company,  Limited. 

Capital  $300,000.00. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS: 

Chandler    S.    Edwards President. 

George   F.   Weeks Vice-President. 

A.   C.   Whitney    ; Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

G.   C.   Holliday    General  Manager. 

J.  L.  Forepaugh Mgr.  Colonization  Dept. 

E.  H.  Kent.  F.  I.  Whitney. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  JONES  BUILDING,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Operating 

STEAMBOATS  STORES  HOTELS 

Owning 
TIMBER  LIMITS  FARM  LANDS  TOWNSITES 

The  Company  owns  and  operates  the  splendid  stern  wheel  steamer 
"Northwest,"  running  between  Claxton,  Port  Essington,  and  Hazleton,  and 
way  points  on  the  Skeena  River.  This  steamer  has  a  capacity  of  200  tons 
of  freight  and  150  passengers.  The  staterooms  are  large  and  commodious, 
electric  lighted  throughout,  good  dining-room  with  splendid  service,  a 
luxurious  Ladies'  cabin,  and  large  comfortable  Smoking  Room. 

The  trip  up  the  Skeena  River  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  North 
American  Continent  as  the  river  is  lined  with  snow-capped  mountains, 
glaciers,  deep  canyons,  raging  cataracts,  part  of  it  through  beautiful  valleys, 
and  there  is  no  better  trip  to  take  than  up  this  scenic  river  on  this 
commodious  steamer. 

BULKLEY     VALLEY 

The  Bulkley  Valley  is  situated  Southeast  of  Hazleton,  through  which  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  has  its  survey.  It  is  a  valley  ranging  from 
two  to  three  miles  wide  and  30  or  40  miles  long.  Part  of  the  land  is  open, 
and  part  timbered,  but  it  can  be  easily  cleared.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  with 
clay  subsoil.  There  are  a  number  of  settlers  who  have  lived  there  for 
many  years,  who  are  raising  Oats,  Barley  and  grains  of  all  kinds,  also 
Potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  Apples,  Plums,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  At  the  centre  of  this  beautiful  Valley  where  the 
Bulkley  and  Telkwa  Rivers  join,  is  located  Telkwa,  owned  by  this  Company. 

TELKWA    TOWNSITE. 

At  present  there  is  a  fine  hotel,  large  store,  meat  market,  printing 
establishment,  and  other  business  houses  here.  The  present  buildings 
have  just  been  completed  and  the  hotel  and  stores  are  doing  a  rushing 
business.  There  are  openings  for  all  kinds  of  business  and  lots  will  be 
sold  on  reasonable  terms.  Prospectors,  Miners,  Hunters  and  all  others 
gf.ing  into  the  Interior  can  be  thoroughly  fitted  out  at  this  point,  as  the 
Company's  store  carries  the  largest  stock  of  merchandise  of  any  store  in 
that  section  of  the  country. 

CLAXTON     TOWNSITE 

Claxtown  Townsite  is  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  River  and 
is  one  of  the  best  known  Ports  in  Northern  British  Columbia.  There  will 
be  a  tremendous  business  done  at  this  town  next  year.  Good  openings  for 
all   lines  of  business.     Lots  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  FUR  CO., 

E.  A.  Roberts,  Manager. 
919  GranvHIe  St.,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 
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It  Takes  Knowledge  | 

as  well  as  drugs  to  fill  prescriptions, 
and  on  th..  degree  of  knowledge  de- 
pends the  value  of  the  prescription. 
We  claim  there  are  five  essential 
things  in  filling  prescriptions — 

PURE  DRUGS 
FRESH  DRUGS 
ACCURACY 
CLEAN  UTENSILS 
BRAINS 

If  you  agree  with  us  our  service  is  at 
your   disposal. 

All  mail  orders  filled   the   same   day 
as  received. 

LaPatourel  &  McRae 

Prescription  Druggists 

792  Granville  Street 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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MODELS  ©F 
INVENTIONS  BUILT 


Vancouver  Model,  Machine 
and  6ycle  Works 


W.  T.  Watson, 
Proprietor. 


980  GRANVILLE  ST., 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce 

Head  Office,    -    TORONTO,  ONT. 

Capital    (paid    up)  . . .  $10,000,000 
Best    $  5,000,000 


B.  E.  Walker,  Esq., 
President. 


Alex.  Laird,  Esq., 
General  Manager 


New  York  Ag-eucy — 

Wm.  Gray  and  H.  B.  Walker,  Agents 

London,    England,    Office — 

2  Lombard    Street. 

Branches  West  of  Rocky  Mountains 

British  Columbia — 

Cranbrook,  Fernie,  Greenwood,  Kam- 
loops,  Ladysmith,  Mission  City,  Na- 
naimo,  Nelson,  New  Westminster, 
Penticton,  Prince  Rupert,  Princeton, 
Vancouver,  Vancouver  East,  Van- 
couver  South,  Creston,    Victoria. 

Yukon  Territory — 

Dav/son,   White  Horse. 

United    States — 

Portland,  San  Francisco  (2  offices), 
Seattle.    Skagway. 
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ROCHESTER  and  CAMPBELL  Gasoline  Engines  and  Supplies 


2i  to  100  H.  p.,  1  to  4  Cylinders. 
Plans  and  Specifications  of  Complete  Launches,  16  to  50  feet. 

A.  W.  LePAQE,    936  Pender   Street,    VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Hbvertise  l^our 
Sheena  district 

timber  anb  Xanb  motices 
in 

Zbc  IRoitb  Coast 


IPrintcD  anO  iPublisbcJ)  at  port  Simpeon,  JS.  C. 
p.  jr.  ©oOenratb  &  do.,  ©wncrs,  Vancouver. 


Advertising  Agents 

JuiTE  3  Old  Safe  BIk: 
VANCOUVER 

CID CO 

RMODENRATH StaNLEy8oY5 
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I      CARRV     -THE 


Cargest  Stock  of  monuments 

IINJ    BRITISH   COL_UIS/IBIA. 

Prices  and  Photos  Mailed  on  Application, 


$.  mc€lay,  *  Uancouwr,  B.  C. 

Cor.  7th  and  Westminster  Avenue. 


HARRY  R.  GODFREY 

132  HASTINGS   ST.  W. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


GUNS 

AMMUNITION 

GUM   BOOTS. 

WADERS 

Canvass  Goods 

SWEATERS 

FOOTBALLS 

AND  AIvL 

ATHIvETIC 
GOODS. 


NEW  FALL  CLOTHING 

We  are  now  opening  up  a  new  line  of  Fall  Clothing  from  the  leading 
Manufacturers  of  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Come  in 
and  look  them  over.  Whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not  we  are  always 
pleased  to  show  goods.  A  full  line  of  Men's  Furnishings,  Hats,  Caps, 
Trunks  and  Valises. 

JOHNSTON,  KERFOOT  &.  CO. 


VANCOUVER 


12s  &  127  Hastings  St.,  W. 


104  Cordova  St.,  "W. 


VANCOUVER   ISLAND,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

CHOICE  FRUIT  LANDS. 

Cleared  and  in  cultivation;  ftlso  orchards  in  suburbs  of  beautiful  Nanaimo;  population  7,000; 
good  roads;  mild  winters.     Write  for  our  booklet  (free). 

A.     E.     PLANTA,    LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED  1888  NANAIMO,    B.    C. 


i 


117  THIS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CIiASSIFIED  ADVEBTISING  VOU  CAN  OB- 
TAIN PUBLICITT  POB  LITTLE  COST.  THE  BATES  ABE  ONLT  25  CENTS 
FEB  LINE  FEB  INSEBTION;  SMALLEST  SFACE  ACCEPTED,  POITB  LINES; 
LABGEST  SFACE  POB  ONE  ADVEBTISEMENT,  TWELVE  LINES.  CASH 
MUST  ACCOMPANy  ALL  OBDEBS.  POBMS  CLOSE  lOTH  OP  EACH  MONTH. 
ADDBESS  MANAGEB,  CLASSIPI£D  ABVEBTISING  DEPABTMENT,  WEST- 
WABD   HO!,   536  HASTINGS   STBEET,   VANCOUVEB,   B.   C. 


PABM    LANDS. 

Victoria  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands.  Write  for 
"Home  List"  and  information.  R.  S.  Day, 
44  Fort  St.,  Victoria,   B.   C. 


ENGLISH    PHEASANTS 

Do  you  want  a  hobby?  Try  English  pheasants.  Beau- 
tiful, clean,  interesting' and  profitable  Parent  birds 
imported,  §6.00  per  pair.  George  B.  Brown,  P.  O. 
Box  222,  Nanaimo.  B.  C 


;  TIMBER   LANDS 

For  Sale -2560  acres  of  timber,  mostly  cypress  or 
yellow  cedar  also  some  hemlock  and  red  cedar.  The 
timber  is  located  on  the  Portland  Canal ,  is  all  handy 
to  the  water  and  easy  to  log.  Licenses  are  paid  for 
one  year.  Address  "Timber,"  1344  Pender  Street, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


BEAL   ESTATE. 

Victoria  Realty  offers  a  judicious  investment. 
We  have  some  particularly  fine  residence 
sites  on  the  sea  front;  acreage  on  the  out- 
skirts and  good  inside  business  property. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Realty  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Vancouver  Rural  and  Urban  Realty  will  pay 
investigation.  Our  lists  are  at  your  disposal 
by  writing.  York  &  Mitchell,  Real  Estate 
Brokers,   Hastings   St.  W.,   Vancouver. 

ASSATEB'S    SUPPLIES. 

Importers  and  dealers  in  Assay  Supplies.  The 
B.  C.  Assay  &  Chemical  Supply  Co.,  Ltd., 
Pender  St.,  Vancouver.  B.   C. 


OFFICE    FIXTUBES   BUILT. 

We  manufacture  Store,  Ofiice,  Bank,  Church, 
Barber  Shop  and  Hotel  Bar  Fixtures  and 
Furniture.  The  V.  B.  C.  Novelty  Works,  1002 
Granville   St.,   Vancouver,   B.   C. 


PUBBIEBS. 

Now's  the  time,  have  your  furs  renovated; 
tanning  and  mounting;  furs  stored,  moth 
proof,  prices  right.  San  Francisco  Fur  Co., 
919    Granville    St.,    Vancouver. 

GASOLINE    MABINE    ENGINES. 

For  Sale — 40  ft.  full  cabin  length,  25  h.p. 
4-cycle  engine,  electric  lights,  stove  and 
sleeping  accommodations.  Pric  $2,800.00.  A. 
W.  Le  Page,  667  Granville  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.   C. 


KODAKS. 

I  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Kodaks  and 
Photographic  Supplies  in  British  Columbia. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Will  Marsden,  The 
Kodak  Specialist,  Vancouver,   B.   C. 

TIMBEB    NOTICES    ADVEBTISED. 

Timber  Cruisers,  Land  Locators  and  Mill 
Companies  will  save  time,  worry  and  ex- 
pense by  having  us  place  your  legal  adver- 
tisements. P.  F.  Goodenrath  &  Co.,  Suite 
3.   Old  Safe  Block,  Vancouver,   B.   C. 

TIMBEB    LAND    WANTED. 

I  have  capital  to  purchase  timber.  If  needed 
will  advance  money  to  cruisers  to  pay  for 
advertising  or  licenses.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
Suite  1  and  2,  Jones  Building,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

MODELS    OP    INVENTIONS. 

Patentees  can  have  their  models  of  inventions 
designed,  built  or  perfected  by  us.  Van- 
couver Model  Machine  and  Cycle  Works, 
980  Granville  St.,  Vancouver,  B.   C. 


„,  AUCTIONEEBS. 

We  conduct  auctions  of  Household  Goods, 
Real  Estate  and  Live  Stock  anywhere  in  the 
Province.  Kingsford,  Smith  &  Co.,  860  Gran- 
ville  St..  Vancouver,   B.   C. 

CAMP   OUTFITS. 

New  Eider-down  Sleeping  Comforter.  8x8, 
equal  to  two  pairs  of  blankets.  P.  O.  Box 
1243,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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OFFICES  IN  ROYAL  BUSINESS    EXCHANGE 
ai3  HASTINGS  ST,,  VANCOUVER,   B.  C. 

SOLE  OWNERS 

A.  C.  JOHNSON,  Winnipeg,  Man.        HARRY,  HOLMAN,  Vancouver    B.  C. 
C.  B.  ENKKMA,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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Our  Display  of  High-Orade 

Edison  Phonographs,  Pianos 
Columbia  Graphophones 

At  the  New  Westminster 
Exhibition 

this  year  will  eclipse  all  our  former 
efforts  and  we  trust  will  play  an 
important  part  in  that  interesting 
function.  We  cordially  invite  the 
public  to  give  our  booths  the  closest 
inspection.    All  are  welcome. 


/\WWAITT&^_.,„. 


Cleared  Lots 

50  Feet  Wide  by  157  Feet  Long,  About  One 
and  One-Half  Blocks  from  the 


GRAND  BOULEVARD 
CITY  OF  NORTH  VANCOUVER 

$500  to  $600  Each,  Terras. 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy,  just  after  City  Incorporation,  with  all  the 
increase  in  values  which  must  accompany  the  City's  growth  still  in  the 
future.      Full  particulars  from 

Mahon,  McFarland  &  Mahon,  Ltd 

Corner  Pender  and  Seymour  Streets,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Official  Agents  for 

The  North  Vancouver  Land  &  Improvement 
Company,  Limited. 

Owners  of  all  unsold  property  in  the  original  townsite. 


yfotw  GAi  liren. 
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KODAK 


Kodak  the  Children. 
Let  the  Children  Kodak. 
By  the  Kodak  System 
anyone  may  take  and 
finish  pictures.  It's  day- 
light all  the  way. 

BrownieB  (almost  Kodaks) 
$1  to  $0 

Kodaks  $5  to  $105 

Kodak     Tank    Developers 

and  all  the  New  Things 

from  the  Kodak 

City. 


WILL  MARSDEN,  The  Kodak  Sp'^cialist 

665  Qranville  Street,  Vancouver. 
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Watch  Wisdom 

"Birks'  watches  are  known  by  their  works." 


Riverside      Maximus,      21 

jewels,  adjusted  five 

positions. 

This  is  the  highest  grade 
Waltham     Watch     manu- 
factured. 

In    a    silver    case. .  .$58.25 
In     a     25-year     gold 

filled  case    62.25 

In  a  14-kt.  gold  case  91.25 


The   "Royal"   Waltham, 
17  jewels. 

A  high  grade  medium- 
piriced  movement.  An 
ideal  business  man's  watch. 

In  a  silver  case $20.00 

In     a     25-year     gold 

filled   case    24.00 

In  a   14-kt.  gold  case  53.00 


17  Jewel  Nickle  Waltham 

An    exceedingly    satisfac- 
tory    movement,      strong, 
with      fine      time-keeping 
qualities. 

In   a   silver   case ...  .$15.00 
In     a     25-year      gold 

filled   case    19.00 

In  a  14-kt.  gold  case  48.00 


We  carry  the 

Waltham, 

Elgin  and  the 

high  grade  Swiss 

movements, 

these   makes 

alone  being  a 

guarantee 

of  quality,  but 

we  make  your 

position  as  pur= 

chaser  yet 

stronger 

by  being  re= 

sponsible    for 

every  watch  sold 

by  us, 

that  it  should 

give 

entire 

satisfaction 

in   every   way. 


Henry  Birks  &  Sons.  Ltd. 

WATCHMAKERS. 
Official  Time  Inspectors  of  the  C.  P.  R. 

GEORGE  E.  TROREY,  Managing  Director. 
COR.  HASTINGS  AND  GRANVILLE  STREETS,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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WILLIAM   BLAKEMORE,  PERCY  F.  GQDEN  RATH, 
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Fraser  Valle}  Fruit  Lands. 


Farmers  get  Big  Prices  on  Westminster  Marlcet. 

You  can  grow  more  fruit  in  the  Fraser  Valley  of  B.  C.  with 
less  toil  and  expense  than  anywhere  else  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Plenty 
of  rainfall,  no  irrigating,  long  seasons,  mild  winters,  rich,  produc- 
tive soil  that  will  grow  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  prunes  and 
cherries  in  abundance,  and  is  especially  suited  for  strawberries, 
small  fruits  and  vegetables.  No  trees  to  cut  or  stumps  to  clear. 
Only  a  few  miles  to  Westminster  market  by  good  road  or  river  steam- 
boat.   Good  prices.     Unlimited  markets. 

10-ACRE  BLOCKS  ALL  CLEARED  AND  READY  FOR 
THE  SETTLER. 

PRICE  $1,200— Terms,   one-quarter  cash,  balance   6,   12   and  18 
months. 

Write  for  Kerr's  Real  Estate  Review. 

W.  J.  KERR,  Westminster,  B.  C. 

(Reference,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce). 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Xmas  number  of  Westward  Ho !  will  be  on  sale  on  26th 
Xovember  and  will  contain  many  special  features  of  interest  in 
addition  to  the  usual  departments.  Chief  among  these  will  be  a 
contribution  from  the  pen  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  who,  during  his  visit 
to  the  West,  expressed  his  high  appreciation  oi  rlie  magazine  and 
promised  something  for  an  early  issue,  the  Xmas  number  if  possible. 
Captain  Clive  Phillips  WoUey  is  writing  a  story  specially  for  this 
number  and  a  splendid  ilh^strated  Xature  Study  by  Mr.  Bonnycastle 
Dale  is  already  in  hand.  Among  other  contributions  is  Mr.  Freeman 
Harding,  who  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
Western  stories  and  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  standard  magazines ; 
Mrs.  Annie  C.  Dalton  has  a  seasonable  story  which  will  be  illus- 
trated ;  Miss  Irene  McColl  with  another  of  her  humorous  sketches ; 
Mr.  Billee  Glynn,  whose  humorous  stories  have  caught  on  in  the 
West ;  Mr.  L.  McLeod  Gould,  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Smith,  and  Miss  Agnes 
Cumberland.  Christmas  poems  by  Blanche  G.  Holt  Murison,  George 
Franks  and  others.  Dr.  Elliot  S.  Rowe  is  preparing  a  lengthy 
article  on  the  work  and  benefits  of  the  Vancouver  Association,  and 
Mr.  H.  Hoadley  has  in  hand  an  historical  sketch  of  the  ''Terminal 
City,"  both  of  which  will  be  beautifully  illustrated  by  such  well 
known  artists  as  Mr.  J.  P.  Judge  and  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Bean- 
lands  will  also  continue  her  illustrated  Art  Sketches  on  "Models  I 
Have  Known." 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  everyone  is  beginning  to 
ask  themselves :  "What  shall  I  send  for  a  Christmas  present  ?"  the 
management  of  Westward  Ho !  suggests  that  no  more  suitable  gift 
could  be  made  than  a  year's  subscription  to  the  only  standard. 
Western  Magazine  which  tells  the  story  of  this  great  new  world  from 
month  to  month.  By  helping  the  magazine  in  this  practical  manner 
every  subscriber  is  contributing  something  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
West  as  well  as  helping  to  popularize  a  well  written  and  well  illus- 
trated monthly.  To  every  new  subscriber  sending  in  $1  to  the 
office  before  December  15th  the  Xmas  number  and  a  handsome 
souvenir  will  be  sent  gratis  and  a  year's  receipt  for  1908. 
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Christmas  Is  Coming  ! 

What  Better  for  the  Man  Than  A  GOOD  SMOKE  ? 


Our  Holiday  Package  of  10  Special  4  3=4 
inch  La  Morena  Cigars  by  Mail  for  $1 

These  cigars  are  hand  made,  clear  Vuelta  Havana  filed, 
with  the  finest  Connecticut  binder  and  the  very  best  Su= 
matra  wrapper.  A  Cigar  made  in  British  Columbia  for  the 
most  critical  and  fastidious  devotee  of  'My  Lady  Nicotine.' 


The  Inland  Cigar  Manufacturing  Co. 

KAMLOOPS,  B.  C. 


The  Editor  of  Westward  Ho  ! 
Asiatic  is   in   receipt  of  a  communi- 

Exclusion.  cation  from  a  valued  sub- 
scriber complaining  that  our 
editorial  in  the  October  issue  on  Ex- 
clusion Leagues  was  political  in  its  tone. 
This  criticism  is  not  strictly  fair  as  a 
careful  reading  of  the  article  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  attendant  circumstances 
will  show.  Possibly  the  objection  of  our 
subscriber  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  person  named  in  the  article  is  the 
member  for  Vancouver,  but  in  all  the 
editorials  which  have  appeared  in  West- 
ward Ho !  dealing  with  this  important 
subject,  not  only  has  the  principle  of 
Exclusion  Leagues  being  condemned,  but 
all  who  have  associated  themselves  with 
the  organized  movement  have  been  de- 
nounced. The  Press  of  the  Province  has 
been  a  unit  in  declaring  that  this  is  not 
a  political  question,  a  conclusion  with 
which  Westward  Ho !  entirely  agrees. 
If  it  had  been  otherwise  the  subject 
would  not  have  been  treated  in  these 
columns.  In  denouncing  the  men  who 
promulgated  the  Vancouver  Exclusion 
League,  Westward  Ho !  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact,  which  has  been  over- 
looked by  our  critic,  that  among  the  men 
most  prominent  at  the  first  meeting  was 
the  President  of  the  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation. Indeed  the  whole  movement  in 
its  inception  was  engineered  by  men  of 
both  political  parties.  What  it  may  have 
developed  into  subsequently  does  not 
concern  Westward  Ho !     If  it  is  to  be 


argued  that  a  magazine  which  avowedly 
eschews  politics  and  exists  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  promoting  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  West  may  not  criticize  a 
movement  of  an  avowedly  non-political 
character  because  prominent  politicians 
associate  themselves  with  it,  then  there 
is  an  end  of  free  and  independent  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  But  it  is  certain 
that  no  such  contention  will  be  made  even 
by  our  critic,  who  is  assuredly  broad- 
minded  enough  to  recognize  that  apart 
altogether  from  political  considerations, 
Mr.  McPherson's  celebrated  "Boston 
Tea-party"  speech,  specially  singled  him 
out  for  criticism.  Westward  Ho !  recog- 
nizes that  the  subject  of  Oriental  immi- 
gration is  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
perplexing  problems  which  has  ever  con- 
fronted Canadians.  It  cannot  be  dealt 
with,  nor  should  it  be  discussed  with  any 
reference  to  party-politics  or  party  lines. 
Its  judicious  treatment  and  successful 
settlement  will  have  a  vital  influence 
upon  the  future  of  British  Columbia, 
although  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  this  Province  is  fighting  the  battle 
for  the  whole  of  the  West,  and  that  if 
such  a  thing  should  happen  as  that  it 
should  be  surcharged  with  a  Mongolian 
population  the  overflow  would  quickly 
pass  the  Rockies  to  the  Prairies.  There 
is  unanimity  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
keeping  Canada  "a.  white  man's  country." 
Since  the  advent  of  Mr.  Kipling  to  the 
West  and  his  splendid  utterances  on  the 
destinv  of  our   race   and   the   future   of 
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Canada  it  is  more  than  ever  recognized 
that  practical  steps  should  be  taken  to 
bring  in  men  of  the  right  colour,  and  so 
leave  no  opening  for  the  undesirables. 
This  is  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
and  one  which  has  been  insisted  on  by 
Westward  Ho!  ever  since  the  difficulty 
became  acute.  In  urging  this  solution 
and  in  working  for  its  realization,  there 
can,  among  honest  men,  be  no  question 
of  politics  or  of  party;  it  is  purely  a 
question  of  patriotism,  which  is  the 
monopoly  of  no  party. 

In  the  columns  of  this  issue 
In  the  of    Westward    Ho !    will    be 

Dry  Belt,     found  an  exhaustive  article  on 

the  subject  of  irrigation  in 
the  Dry  Belt.  It  should  be  read  and 
studied  because  the  conditions  prevailing 
near  Kamloops  are  duplicated  through- 
out the  Dry  Belt,  and  what  can  be  done 
there  can  be  done  elsewhere,  with  the 
same  results.  There  is  a  large  section 
of  the  West  which  without  water  pro- 
duces little  and  produces  it  fitfully,  but 
once  the  fertilizing  stream  has  been  ap- 
plied, it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
"the  wilderness  is  made  to  blossom  as 
the  rose."  Up  to  date  systematic  irri- 
gation works  have  only  been  carried  out 
on  a  very  limited  scale.  The  most  ex- 
tensive are  in  Southern  Alberta  between 
Lethbridge  and  the  International  boun- 
dary ;  here  the  Alberta  Land  Company 
and  the  Mormons  conjointly  have  pro- 
vided irrigation  for  a  large  territory. 
Before-time  the  produce  of  this  district 
was  inconsiderable  and  was  consumed 
locally,  today,  there  are  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  acres  under  cultivation  for  mixed 
farming.  W'heat  and  oat  shipments  for 
export  are  large  and  a  beet  sugar  indus- 
try, finding  occupation  for  hundreds  of 
workmen,  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished. It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  part  of 
Canada  there  is  a  more  prosperous  settle- 
ment tlian  in  Southern  Alberta.  But  this 
is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  dry  country, 
and  it  is  nearer  to  Calgary,  and  again 
in  the  Okanagan  that  the  best  results 
from  irrigation  have  been  obtained.  It 
may  be  stated  broadly  that  fruit  culture, 
which  is  attaining  such  important  di- 
mensions in  the  West,  depends  upon  an 


artificial  water  supply.  A  visit  to  the 
Okanagan  is  the  best  demonstration  of 
this  fact.  There  we  have  dryness  in 
the  extreme.  There  are  points  where  the 
average  rainfall  does  not  exceed  five 
inches,  and  where  from  June  till  October 
everything  is  brown  unless  it  is  watered. 
Peachland  has  attained  wide  notoriety, 
and  today  is  the  home  of  hundreds  of 
people  who  are  comfortably  housed  and 
are  making  a  good  livelihood  from  their 
orchards.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  but 
an  arid  hillside.  Kelowna,  a  little  fur- 
ther up  the  lake,  would  be  just  as  dry 
but  for  the  splendid  water  supply  pro- 
vided by  Mission  Creek,  which  has  been 
utilized  for  many  years  and  has  made 
Kelowna  the  emporium  of  the  Okanagan 
fruit  market.  These  instances  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  unfortunately 
only  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  scientific  irrigation 
should  lead  Western  Governments  to 
adopt  some  policy  which  would  insure 
its  extension.  After  all  the  greatest 
asset  of  any  country  is  its  cultivable 
land,  and  any  project  which  brings  more 
lariu  under  cultivation  is  valuable  con- 
tributor to  the  general  prosperity  of  a 
countrv. 


When  the  Editor  of  the 
East  and  Montreal  Herald  was  at  the 
West.  Coast  a  few  months  ago  he 

gave  utterance  to  a  dictum 
which  contained  a  striking  truth  when 
he  said  that  the  most  important  work 
before  the  West  was  to  convert  the  East. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  special  reference 
to  the  Oriental  immigration  question, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  statement 
applies  to  niany  other  subjects.  For 
instance,  the  East  needs  a  great  deal  of 
education  on  the  resources  of  the  West. 
It  has  not  yet  found  out  what  is  widely 
recognized  by  astute  American  capitalists 
that  at  the  moment  the  Canadian  West 
furnishes  the  best  field  for  investment. 
A  recognition  of  this  fact  would  divert 
some  of  the  millions  which  Montreal  has 
placed  in  Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  Am- 
erica to  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
British  Columbia.  A  larger  investment 
of  Eastern  Capital  in  the  West  would 
beget  more  sympathy  with  Western  busi- 
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ness  and  a  more  generous  treatment  of 
Western  business  men.  The  conversion 
of  the  East  would  also  mean  that  the 
politicians  who  make  laws  for  the  whole 
of  the  Dominion  would  pay  more  regard 
to  the  legislative  requirements  of  the 
Western  Provinces,  and  would  not  be 
so  apt  to  brush  aside  their  requests  with 
that  air  of  supercilious  indifference 
which  is  so  tantalizing  to  people  who 
know  what  they  want  and  try  to  secure 
it  in  a  constitutional  manner.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Western  Canada  is  the 
only  portion  of  the  Dominion  which 
shows  any  substantial  increase  in  popu- 
lation. It  is  the  granaries  of  the  West 
which  first  stimulated  that  commercial 
expansion  which  has  raised  Canada  to 
a  position  of  importance  in  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  world,  and  yet  the 
cry  of  the  East  is  ever  that  of  the  horse- 
leech "give,  give."  The  West  will  come 
to  its  own,  and  it  will  not  be  long  first; 
when  that  time  comes  it  matters  not 
which  political  party  may  be  in  power  at 
Ottawa,  the  West  will  be  heard  from, 
and  the  whole  trend  of  Canadian  policy 
will  be  determined  by  the  men  who  come 
from  the  new  Provinces,  and  the  Prov- 
ince on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
change  will  make  for  more  enlightened 
legislation,  for  a  quicker  recognition  of 
popular  needs,  for  a  higher  standard  of 
public  life,  for  greater  loyalty  to  the 
flag,  and  for  broader  views  on  national 
and  Imperial  questions.  There  will  be 
less  parochialism,  and  less  provincialism. 
Public  matters  will  be  viewed  from  a 
national  standpoint.  Out  here  men  have 
no  respect,  and  little  toleration  for  nar- 
row views  and  picayune  propositions.  It 
will  do  the  men  of  the  East  no  harm 
to  imbibe  a  breath  of  the  freer  and  more 
bracing  air  of  the  West ;  they  might 
even  now  begin  to  adjust  their  perspec- 
tive with  a  view  to  its  requirements.  To 
do  this  they  may  with  advantage  see 
more  of  the  West  and  read  more  of  the 
West,  and  then  by  degrees  they  may  learn 
that  Montreal  and  Toronto  are  not  all 
of  Canada,  and  that  this  Dominion  does 
not  begin  and  end  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 


One  of  the  most  notable 
Ocean  achievements   of   engineering 

Records.       science  and  skill  is  illustrated 

by  the  record  of  four  days 
and  twenty-two  hours  established  by  the 
Lusitania  on  the  Atlantic.  A  careful 
computation  shows  that  if  the  trip  had 
been  made  from  Queenstown  to  Halifax 
instead  of  to  New  York  the  time  would 
have  been  well  within  three  days,  a 
suggestion  so  startling  as  to  merit  the 
most  serious  consideration.  This  cutting 
down  of  steamship  records  is  a  matter 
fraught  with  the  greatest  significance. 
It  illustrates  the  insistent  demand  of  the 
age  for  the  shortest  and  quickest  sea 
route,  and  the  time  will  yet  come,  pro- 
bably within  ten  years,  when  during  the 
favourable  season,  which  may  be  said 
to  extend  from  Alay  to  October,  it  will 
be  possible  to  travel  from  Queenstown 
to  a  point  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
Labrador  in  two  and  a  half  days,  thence 
to  Montreal  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and 
thence  to  Vancouver  in  three  days,  mak- 
ing exactly  one  week  from  Ireland  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is  nothing 
fantastic  in  this  computation.  The  time 
of  the  water  voyage  has  already  been 
determined  by  the  Lusitania.  In  making 
the  record,  that  vessel  steamed  an  aver- 
age of  about  twenty-four  knots.  The 
Mauretania,  which  has  yet  to  make  her 
maiden  voyage,  is  supposed  to  be  two 
knots  faster,  and  within  the  last  few 
days  we  hear  of  an  electrically  driven 
turbine  vessel  equal  to  thirty  knots.  He 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  declare 
that  the  limit  of  speed  has  yet  been 
reached  in  steamship  travel.  A  four 
days'  journey  across  Canada  from  coast 
to  coast  will  present  no  difficulties  in 
the  near  future,  double  tracking  is  the 
only  obstacle  at  the  moment,  and  this 
is  being  rapidly  accomplished  by  all  the 
great  transcontinental  lines.  The  route 
from  the  southeast  coast  of  Labrador  to 
a  point  a  little  south  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  thence  in  an  almost  direct  line  west- 
erly to  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena,  would 
furnish  a  much  shorter  route  than  any 
of  the  lines  to  the  South ;  all  of  which 
brings  within  the  range  of  probability 
a     seven     days'     communication     with 
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Europe      What  this  will  do  for  the  de-  cific  Coast  is  by  a  similar  steamship  ser- 

velopment  of  Canada  can  hardlv  be  con-  vice   brought  withnia   week  of   Japan, 

ceived    but  what  would  be  effected  for  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.     That, 

our  trade  with  the  Orient  when  the  Pa-  too,  is  more  than  a  possibility. 


By  Hammer  and  Hand 
All  things  doe  stand. 

— Old  Legend. 


THE  art  of  metal  working  was  well 
developed  many  ages  ago ;  books 
dealing    with    the    subject    date 
back  as  far  as  the  12th  century, 
and  examples  of  the  work,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  very  much  older. 

"The  technique  can  be  learnt  in  thirty 
seconds,  but  it  takes  years  to  become  a 
good  craftsman,"  says  Nelson  Dawson, 
one  of  the  foremost  metal  workers,  and 
this  is  so.  The  beginning  is  simple,  but 
the  possibilities  and  scope  for  develop- 
ment are  immense. 

The  metal  may  be  worked  on  lead, 
wood,  or  pitch,  but  where  one  has  no 
regular  workroom  the  metal  should  be 
pounced  on  soft  wood.  It  will  yield  to 
the  hammer  and  is  both  convenient  and 
clean. 


Objects  such  as  finger  plates  for  doors, 
name  plates,  photo  frames,  panels  for 
cabinets  and  overmantels  are  all  suitable 
for  home  work;  but  the  larger  class  of 
goods  as  grate  fixtures,  fenders,  coal 
boxes,  lamps,  sconces,  etc.,  all  make  it 
necessary  for  the  craftsman  to  have  a 
workroom  where  a  vice  would  be  at 
hand,  and  where  pitch  could  be  handled 
without  fear  of  damaging  the  surround- 
ings. 

It  will  be  more  in  keeping  with  this 
series  of  articles  if  I  treat  of  the  former 
class  of  work,  and  one  of  the  simplest 
and  best  subjects  to  undertake  is  a  door 
plate,  or  finger  plate. 

Tools  required  for  a  beginner  are 
shown  in  sketch,  a  pair  of  shears,  a 
round  file,  and  a  flat  file  mav  be  added. 
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Copper  of  from  22  to  26  guage ;  price 
about  50c  lb.  would  be  suitable  material. 
Trace  the  design  on  the  copper  with  the 
aid  of  carbon  paper,  then  place  the  metal 
flat  on  a  board,  as  in  sketch,  and  screw 
it  firmly  down  with  straps  of  wood. 
With  punch  No.  i  and  hammer  retrace 
the  line,  holding  the  punch  a  little  off 
the  perpendicular  so  that  when  the  ham- 
mer descends  the  punch  will  travel  along 
the  line. 

Go  all  round  the  design,  lining  it  as 
neatly  and  regularly  as  possible ;  this 
requires  considerable  practice  and  it  is 
just  as  well  to  make  a  few  trials.  Many 
a  piece  of  work  is  spoiled  through  the 
preliminary  tracing  being  rough  and  un- 
certain. 


As  the  pattern  gets  lined  you  will  ob- 
serve the  space  between  the  lines  rising, 
and  bosses  appear ;  these  bosses  are  the 
effective  parts  of  the  design  and  should 
be  taken  care  of. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  raise  any 
of  the  parts  still  further,  turn  the  copper 
face  down  on  a  heap  of  sand  or  on  to  a 
bag  filled  with  sand,  and  pounce  it  from 
behind  with  a  wood  punch  and  mallet 
until  the  required  height  is  obtained. 
Much  good  decoration  may  be  made  by 
this  means,  without  tracing  the  line  at 
all ;  the  edges  of  the  ornament  are  softer 
than  when  lined  with  a  tool. 

Cut  out  the  shape  of  the  door  plate 
with  the  shears,  and  then  finish  off  with 
a  file. 
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The     holes     for     the     screws     may     be  Clean    with    monkey    brand    soap    or 

punched  out  bv  placing:  the  copper  on  a  11                   j    -r                •             ' 

block  of  lead                             ^^ppci  on  a  gome    such    cleaner,    and    if   an    antique 

After  the  plate  is  trimmed  up  a  few  ^PP^arance  is  desired,  coat  with  vinegar 

finishing  blows  with  the  mallet  and  wood  ^"^  ^^^^'  °^  ^^^^  over  a  flame  until  an 

punch  will  straighten  up  and  finish  ofif  irridescent  effect  apDcars. 
the  work. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

By  William  Blakemore. 


IT  is  hard  on  thirty  years  since  I  first 
saw  Rudyard  KipHng,  then  a  dimi- 
nutive bullet-headed,  mischievous 
school  boy  at  Westward-Ho.  I  had 
gone  in  company  with  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Fred.  Macdonald  to  pay  him  one  of 
those  formal  visits  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  school  boy,  and  which  invariably 
resulted  in  the  transfer  of  sundry  articles 
which  quickly  raised  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  fellows.  From  that  moment 
until  this  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  him 
for  long,  and  whether  in  the  Bazaars  of 
India,  on  the  American  prairies,  in  his 
Vermont  home,  on  the  African  Veldt,  or 
in  his  later  retreat  at  Rottingdean,  I 
have  followed  with  the  closest  interest 
his  literary  work. 

Kipling  enjoys  in  common  with  all 
truly  great  men  the  distinction  of  having 
scored  off  his  own  hat.  He  has  owed 
nothing  to  the  accident  of  birth,  to  in- 
fluence, or  to  wealth,  except  that  he 
inherited  the  splendid  patrimony  of  a 
clear  brain,  and  a  healthy  body.  From 
his  father's-  side  he  derives  artistic  per- 
ception and  tendency ;  from  his  mother, 
high  intelligence,  imagination,  ideality, 
and  a  profound  spiritual  impulse.  This 
latter  is  the  keynote  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  zeal  of  Kipling  for  humanity  and 
Imperialism. 

The  Macdonalds,  to  whom  his  mother 
belonged,  were  a  highly  cultured  family, 


recognized  among  all  who  knew  them 
for  their  attainments  and  sweetness  of 
disposition.  The  Rev.  George  Brown 
Macdonald,  Kipling's  paternal  grand- 
father, was  an  eminent,  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  who  in  the  sixties 
was  recognized  as  one  of  its  most  elo- 
quent divines  and  a  certain  nominee  for 
the  Presidential  chair.  This  honour  fell 
upon  his  son,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Mac- 
donald in  the  nineties,  and  he  has  been 
for  many  years,  and  still  is,  in  the  very 
foremost  ranks  of  that  great  Church. 

Kipling's  association  with  his  uncle 
has  been  of  the  closest  and  the  most 
friendly  character,  far  more  so  than  mere 
relationship  would  warrant.  At  an  early 
age  the  younger  man  conceived  an  ardent 
affection  for  the  elder  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  most  lovable  personality  and 
a  brilliant  and  versatile  intellect.  Some 
years  ago,  I  think  about  fifteen, 
they  were  companions  upon  a  tour 
through  the  States.  Only  thos;e  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Macdonald  can  trace  his  personal  influ- 
ence in  the  life  and  work  of  Kipling, 
and  can  realize  how  potent  it  has  been. 

Few  people  thought  when  Kipling  was 
writing  his  earlier  Indian  tales  that  he 
was  a  man  of  deep  religious  character. 
The  world,  ignorant  of  his  parentage, 
and  early  environment,  dubbed  him 
"Bohemian"   and   thought  he   was  little 
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more  than  a  smart  gazeteer.  But  even 
in  those  earliest  productions  of  his  fa- 
cile pen.  there  is  the  sound  of  a  deeper 
note,  and  the  recognition  of  a  more 
serious  purpose. 

As  time  went  on  this  tendency  devel- 
oped, the  note  became  more  iterant  until 
it  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  "leit- 
motif" finding  its  antiphonal  expression 
in  ■  "Recessional"  which  marks  the  cul- 
mination of  high  impulse  and  profound 
conception  in  his  work. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
development  of  Kipling,  first  a  brilliant 
journalist  burning  under  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted upon  patient  slaves  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  Depicting  their  condition 
in  such  vivid  and  even  lurid  colours,  as 
to  cause  the  suppression  of  one  of  his 
earliest  and  most  brilliant  pamphlets, 
"The  City  of  Dreadful  Night."  In  this 
remarkable  work  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  one  most  admires  the  cleverness 
and  thoroughness  with  which  he  exposes 
the  weakness  of  the  administration  or 
the  magnificent  pictures  which  he  paints 
of  life  in  Calcutta  in  the  eighties.  His 
descriptions  are  as  forcible  and  illumin- 
ating as  they  are  unique,  and  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  vivid 
portrayal.  One  can  feel  and  almost  hear 
the  palpitating  heart  of  the  mighty  city 
as  it  beats  with  all  its  flood  tide  of  pas- 
sion, of  intrigue  and  of  vice.  I  have 
always  had  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  interdicted  the  book 
because  of  its  attack  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, or  because  its  Oriental  pictures 
were  too  broadly  drawn  to  suit  Occi- 
dental tastes.  The  doubt  has  never  been 
resolved,  for  on  re-reading  the  book, 
three  years  ago,  when  the  ban  was  re- 
moved, my  first  conviction  was  deepened 
that  the  reason  was  quite  as  likely  to 
be  the  latter  as  the  former. 

I  spoke  of  the  development  of  Kip- 
ling, and  he  has  developed  immensely 
along  two  lines.  He  has  drunk  of  the 
cup  of  sorrow,  and  is  more  human.  The 
loss  of  his  little  daughter  seven  years 
ago  completely  prostrated  him,  and  for 
a  time  threatened  something  even  worse. 
The  sorrow  drove  him  to  seclusion ;  he 
literally  immured  himself  within  his 
Sussex   home    and    built    high    walls    to 


keep  the  world  outside.  When  that  did 
not  suffice,  he  abandoned  it,  and  went 
to  a  more  remote  district,  still  deter- 
mined to  have  no  contact  with  his  fel- 
lows. But,  it  was  here  that  the  Imperial 
idea  which  long  before  had  germinated 
began  to  grow.  The  South  African 
war  aroused  him  from  his  lethargy. 
Once  more  he  took  up  the  burden  of  life, 
and  emerging  from  seclusion,  not  only 
sent  his  winged  messages  throughout 
the  Empire,  preaching  a  crusade  of  loy- 
alty and  devotion,  but  went  out  himself 
and,  by  his  presence  and  influence, 
effected  what  no  other  man  could  have 
done  in  awakening  his  race  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  duty  and  responsibility.  It 
was  during  this  crisis  that  Kipling  sealed 
his  reputation  as  a  great  Imperialist. 
His  messages  to  Greater  Britain  beyond 
the  seas  awoke  a  responsive  chord  and. 
to  him  more  than  to  any  man  is  due  the 
fact  that  today  the  Imperial  idea  pos- 
sesses the  mind  of  every  loyal  British 
subject  throughout  the  Dominions  over 
which  King  Edward  reigns. 

This  is  why  Kipling's  public  services 
rank  possibly  higher  than  his  contribu- 
tions to  literature,  and  to  say  this  is  not 
to  depreciate  the  latter,  but  by  so  much 
the  greater  as  is  the  man  whose  life's 
work  is  rounded  up  by  concentration  of 
purpose  and  that  purpose  a  noble  one, 
by  so  much  is  Kipling  the  High  Priest 
of  Imperialism  greater  than  Kipling  the 
man  of  Letters. 

This  is  the  assured  position  which  Kip- 
ling holds  today  in  the  estimation  of  all 
British  peoples,  and  this  is  why  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Canada  is  fraught  with  so 
much  importance.  There  has  been  no 
discordant  note  and  no  division  of 
opinion.  He  has  been  received  every- 
where as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
leaders    of   thought. 

He  has  been  eagerly  sought  after, 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips  has 
been  accorded  breathless  attention,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this 
time  of  her  young  growth,  and  face  to 
face  with  many  perplexing  problems, 
Canada  has  turned  to  him,  as  to  a  pro- 
phet, for  words  of  wisdom.  Canada  has 
not  been  disappointed ;  Kipling  has 
shown  himself  to  be  above  all  a  lover  of 
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humanity,  and  a  loyal  Imperialist.  On 
the  two  greatest  questions  upon  which 
his  counsel  was  sought,  he  has  spoken 
with  conviction  and  illumination ;  he  has 
raised  the  Canadian  conception  of  duty 
and  responsibility  by  pointing  to  the  in- 
herent qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which 
have  given  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  its 
supremacy,  and  he  has  shown  how  build- 
ing upon  this  sure  foundation  there  can 
be  no  question  of  competition  for  domin- 
ancy  in  the  new  world.  "Bring  in  people 
of  your  own  race ;  let  them  possess  the 
land,  and  your  immigration  problem  is 
solved." 

This  fundamental  belief  has  furnished 
him  with  a  theme,  the  most  elevating 
and  inspiring.  He  has  reminded  six  mil- 
lions of  eager  listeners  that  nationhood 
is  the  goal  of  civilised  peoples,  and  with 


the  true  prophetic  instinct,  has  pointed 
out  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  Canada, 
not  only  to  cherish  the  ambitions,  but  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  nation. 

Kipling  is  not  a  man  of  many  words, 
he  excels  in  conciseness  and  lucidity,  his 
utterances  are  on  that  account  not  the 
less,  but  the  more  pregnant.  We  may 
not  realize  today,  and  possibly  not  to- 
morrow the  full  significance  of  his  mes- 
sage, but  as  surely  as  his  Imperial  cru- 
sade has  won  its  way,  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  has  rallied  all 
our  peoples  to  one  flag,  so  will  future 
generations  born  in  this  Dominion  recog- 
nize that  the  conception  of  nationhood 
in  a  popular  sense  dates  from  the  time 
when  Kipling  appealed  to  the  loftiest  in- 
stincts of  our  people. 


The  Cruise  of  the  Beaver* 


By  J.  Gordon  Smith. 


THE  Steamer  Beaver  which  was 
wrecked  at  the  entrance  to 
Burrard  Inlet,  was  the  first  of 
the  world's  steamers  to  enter  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  she 
plied,  pioneer  of  a  mighty  fleet,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Launched 
on  the  Thames  in  1853,  she  attracted  as 
much  attention  in  her  day  as  the  Lusi- 
tania  does  now.  King  William  of  Eng- 
land and  a  concourse  of  150,000  people 
watched  the  launching  of  the  old  side- 
wheeler  which  was  hardly  larger  than 
the  average  harbor  tug  of  the  day. 
Steam  navigation  was  in  its  infancy ;  the 
unknown  Pacific  whither  the  Beaver  was 
bound  was  a  place  of  mystery  where 
ruled  those  old-time  captains  of  finance, 
the  Gentlemen  Adventurers  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bav. 


In  1835,  on  August  27th,  the  Beaver 
left  the  Thames  amid  the  cheering  of 
a  great  throng  and  sailed  to  sea.  Her 
machinery  had  been  placed  in  position, 
but  the  side-wheels  were  not  attached, 
and  the  Beaver  proceeded  under  canvas. 
Mr.  Harry  Glide,  a  Victoria  pioneer,  has 
in  his  possession  the  log  of  the  steamer's 
voyage  to  this  coast,  lasting  163  days. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  steamer  were : 
Capt.  D.  Home;  Chief  Officer,  W.  C. 
Hamilton,  Second  Officer,  Chas.  Dodd ; 
Chief  Engineer,  Peter  Arthur ;  Second 
Engineer,  John  Donald ;  Carpenter, 
Henry  Barrett ;  and  Seamen,  William 
Wilson,  George  Gordon,  William  Phil- 
lips, James  Dick,  George  Holland,  James 
Mclntyre,  and  William  Burns. 

The  bark  Columbia  left  Gravesend  in 
company  with  the  Beaver  as  a  convoy. 
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uut  the  Beaver  outsailed  the  convoying 
vessel.  She  was  obliged  many  times  to 
wait  for  the  bark.  It  was  to  Fort  Van- 
couver on  the  Columbia  that  the  Beaver 
came,  arriving  there  on  April  loth,  1836. 

As  the  Beaver's  log  has  it:  "Found 
lying  there  the  Honourable  H.  B. 
Schooner  Cadbora."  The  log  goes  on  to 
tell  of  how  the  vessel  was  fitted  up  as  a 
steamer,  and  of  mounting  a  "nine-pound 
long  gun"  taken  from  the  Columbia. 
On  Alay  23rd  a  trial  trip  was  held  in 
the  Columbia  which  proved  satisfactory 
and  after  "the  engineers  had  painted  the 
engines  and  crew  whitewashed  the  fun- 
nel" the  steamer  proceeded  northward 
along  the  British  Columbia  coast  in  June. 
She  proceeded  by  way  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  outside  course,  keeping  to 
the  open  ocean  rather  than  going  by  the 
waterway  now  used  by  northern  steamers 
between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  main- 
land. Her  fuel  was  insufficient  for  the 
voyage,  but  unlike  the  modern  steamer 
the  Beaver  did  not  lie  helplessly  derelict 
awaiting  a  tug  as  a  result.  "Finding  we 
had  not  enough  fuel  to  carry  us  to  Mil- 
bank  fort,  stopped  the  steam  and  made 
sail  to  the  topsail,  and  unshipped  five 
paddle  blades  on  each  side  to  avoid  hold- 
ing so  much  water,  afterwards  shipped 
the  paddle  blades,  made  steam,  and  en- 
tered Milbank  sound,  anchoring  in  10 
fathoms."  So  the  log  describes  what  the 
Beaver's  officers  did  when  fuel  ran 
short. 

Port   Simpson  was   reached  on  June 


30th,  and  from  the  main  northern  fort 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the 
Beaver  proceeded  to  the  then  Russian 
territory  in  the  north,  where  she 
anchored  at  Tongas  on  July  14th,  after 
saluting  the  Russian  Fur  Company's 
brig  Chitsekoif. 

Returning  from  this  trip  the  Beaver 
entered  service  without  delay,  collecting 
furs  and  carrying  goods  between  the  H. 
B.  posts.  She  was  the  first  steamer 
seized  by  the  U.  S.  officials.  In  185 1 
she  was  seized  for  an  alleged  infraction 
of  the  regulations  and  sent  to  Olympia, 
where  Capt.  Steward,  then  in  charge, 
put  the  marshal  ashore,  and  steamed 
away  to  Camosun,  as  Victoria  was  then 
known. 


In  i860  the  Beaver  was  overhauled 
and  fitted  with  state-rooms,  and  placed 
in  service  between  Victoria  and  New 
Westminster.  Then,  a  few  years  later, 
she  became  the  first  of  the  Pacific  sur- 
vey vessels,  being  chartered  by  the  Im- 
perial Hydrographers.  In  1874  she  was 
converted  into  a  tugboat,  the  late  Capt. 
Rudlin,  one  of  the  owners,  being  master. 
Capt.  J.  D.  Warren  took  her  in  1877, 
and  in  1880  she  took  fire,  her  upper 
works  being  damaged.  Three  years  later 
she  struck  a  rock  at  the  entrance  to 
Burrard  Inlet  and  went  down.  She  was 
raised  and  continued  her  work  until 
when  she  again  struck  at  the  en- 


trance to  Burrard  Inlet,  and  was  totally 
lost. 


A  Woman's  Ideas, 


By  La  Verite. 


ONE  of  the  best  dressed  women  of 
the  London  stage  has  spoken  in 
defence  of  the  actress,  saying 
that  many  accusations  made  by 
outsiders  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
actresses  Hve  are  all  wrong,  and  that  in 
her  opinion  the  actress  is  the  best  crea- 
ture alive. 

"Many  people  have  a  mistaken  idea 
about  actresses,"  says  this  lady.  "In  fact 
they  know  nothing  about  the  manner 
in  which  actresses  live,  but  their  ignor- 
ance does  not  prevent  them  from  deliv- 
ering fine  lectures. 

"It's  part  of  our  business  to  look  as 
well  as  we  can  and  stay  as  healthy  as 
possible.  Somehow  people  seem  to 
think  that  stage  women  are  all  cosmetics 
and  nighthawks.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  most  stage  women  get  all 
the  night  rest  their  work  will  allow,  and 
they  take  more  exercise  and  use  more 
artificial  beautifiers  than  a  great  many 
women  off  the  stage.  One  reason  the 
stage  woman  is  attractive  is  because  she 
knows  the  art  of  dressing.  It  is  not 
the  dress  or  quality  of  a  dress  that  makes 
the    attractive    woman,    but   the    art    of 

wearing  it  correctly. 

*       *       * 

She  was  a  big  blonde,  and  her  rich 
broadcloth  and  lace  opera  coat  hung 
from    her    shoulders    in  luxurious    care- 


lessness as  she  entered  the  box  at  the 
theatre  and  took  her  seat. 

As  the  elegant  garment  fell  from  her, 
there  was  disclosed  a  fortune  in 
diamonds  and  pearls.  They  gleamed  in 
her  ears  and  hair,  and  at  her  throat, 
while  a  river  of  gem.s  fell  from  her  neck 
almost  to  her  knees.  Her  fingers  were 
covered  with  diamonds  and  other  pre- 
cious stones ;  in  fact  she  outshone  every 
other  woman  in  the  audience  or  all  of 
them  put  together  for  that  matter.  From, 
the  conversation  of  two  girls  who  sat  in 
front  I  learned  that  before  she  became 
the  wife  of  the  rich  man  who  had  bought 
all  these  precious  stones  for  her,  this 
woman  worked  in  a  store.  That's  no^ 
disgrace,  to  be  sure ;  I  merely  mention 
it  because  I  heard  the  girls  talking  to 
each  other  about  her  gown  and  hand- 
some jewels. 

"Oh!  if  I  only  had  just  one  of  those 
diamonds,"  one  of  the  girls  said,  "how 
perfectly  happy  it  would  make  me !  Just 
one  of  the  smallest.  She  would  never- 
miss  it  and  it  would  make  me  happy  for 
the  rest  of  my  natural  life — I'm  just 
dying  for  a  diamond  ring." 

"Me,  too,"  answered  her  companion.. 
"I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  had 
just  one  teeny,  weeny  diamond  in  a 
ring,  and  here  she  has  bushels  of  them." 

But   I,   sitting  behind  them,   listening- 
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to  their  conversation,  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  without  the 
diamond  for  many  reasons.  After  hear- 
ing of  the  troubles  and  worries  that 
beset  the  women  who  own  diamonds  and 
real  laces  and  other  expensive  things. 
I  was  quite  satisfied  to  have  my  money 
come  to  me  every  Saturday  afternoon 
and  to  have  it  all  gone  by  the  end  of 
the  week  again  without  investing  any 
of  it  in  diamonds. 

For  I  have  known  women  who  have 
lain  awake  at  night  worrying  about  the 
safety  of  their  jewels,  precious  laces  and 
valuable  furs.  Young  girls  who  think 
that  diamonds  would  make  them  per- 
fectly happy  should  think  of  something 
else.  The  possession  of  riches  does  not 
always  bring  with  it  the  happiness  that 
one   imagines.      Learn   to   say  with   the 

philosopher :  "Blessed  be  nothing." 
*       *       * 

The  following  are  some  epigrams  on 
women — by  a  woman. 

"A  thrifty  woman  will  make  her  home 
attractive  though  it  may  be  a  hut  in  the 
wilderness. 

"Women  sometimes  lose  sight  of  great 
things  by  their  attention  to  insignificant 
details. 

"Woman's  honesty  is  proverbial.  The 
exceptions  are  few  and  far  between. 

"Women  are  supposed  to  hide  behind 
a  smiling  face  all  the  sorrows  of  an 
aching  heart.  Many  succeed  in  practis- 
ing the  deception. 

"The  woman  who  betrays  the  anguish 
of  her  soul  to  the  world  forfeits  her 
claim  to  the  sympathy  of  her  sincere 
friends. 

"If  women  would  only  realise  that 
few  are  interested  in  their  woes  or  their 
ambitions,  they  would  not  so  often  be- 
come   bores   and   nuisances. 

"Women  rarely  under-estimate  their 
own    worth.      Proper   dignity   and    self- 


respect  command  the  admiration  so 
much  desired  by  all  women. 

Egotism  in  a  man  is  trying;  in  a 
woman  it  is  insufferable. 

"The  woman  who  claims  the  credit 
of  her  husband's  success  has  probably 
contributed  very  little  toward  it. 

"There  is  no  time  in  the  life  of  man 
when  he  can  do  without  a  woman.  In 
infancy  and  old  age  he  is  dependent  upon 
her  tenderness  and  care ;  in  middle  life 
she  is  his  helpmate  and  inspiration. 

"The  most  laudable  ambition  in  a 
woman  is  to  keep  pace  with  her  husband 
in  his  achievements  and  hold  his  love 
by  her  tenderness  and  devotion." 

^  ^'  ^ 

Women  who  go  to  the  artists  to  learn 
how  to  dress  know  that  simplicity,  not 
magnificence,  is  the  true  ideal.  Study 
famous  portraits  of  women,  either  those 
of  old  masters  or  those  of  modern 
painters,  and  it  becomes  evident  that 
effects  are  produced  not  by  elaborate 
fashions,  but  by  long  graceful  lines, 
single  tones  of  colour  or  one  colour  just 
merging  into  another,  unity  of  design 
and  simplicity,  always  simplicity. 

Simplicity  does  not  mean  inexpensive- 
ness,  as  those  who  love  it  know  to  their 
cost.  A  gown  that  has  not  much  trim- 
ming must  be  of  rich  material  else  it  will 
look  poor.  A  gown  that  is  cut  simply 
must  be  cut  by  a  master  of  the  art,  since 
there  are  no  fripperies  to  cover  up  de- 
fects. The  favourite  dress  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant women  in  all  history,  was  one  of 
white  muslin  or  gauze,  with  a  cashmere 
shawl  wound  about  her  shoulders.  But 
she  never  wore  one  of  these  dresses  more 
than  once,  and  the  gauze  would  be  em- 
broidered with  gold  flecked  with  silver, 
covered  with  rare  lace — with  an  effect  of 
simplicity  such  as  only  an  artist  can  give 
but  at  considerable  cost. 


Memoirs  of  An  Aristocrat* 

By  L.  C.  S.  Hallam. 
No.   K — The  Affair  at  the  Cafe  San  Crose. 


I  HAVE  heard  it  said  by  the  Ameri- 
canos that  to  us  Itahans  revenge  is 
sweeter  than  molasses.  That  may 
be  as  it  may.  I  won't  try  to  deny 
it,  as  I've  never  fed  off  molasses ;  but 
I  will  own  that  to  most  of  us  the  instinct 
to  avenge  is  part  of  our  nature,  and  at 
times  the  "vendetta"  becomes  a  sacred 
duty. 

I  will  now  try  to  relate  how  it  was 
that  I,  Antonio  Guisseppe,  Due  D'Aven- 
court,  alone  and  single-handed,  humbled 
the  pride  of  four  Inglesi  sailormen,  and 
in  particular  avenged  myself  on  the  big 
Milord  Paddio  Boylo,  thus  glorifying 
Italy  and  adding  one  more  link  to  that 
chain  of  exploits  which  will  make  my 
name  immortal  and  cause  it  to  be  handed 
down  to  poserity  as  the  Charlemagne  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  '38  and  I  was 
in  Naples,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  cool 
Mediterranean  breezes  and  drinking 
sweet  draughts  of  wine  and  enjoyment 
all  day  long;  what  with  women,  driving, 
riding,  boating  and  fishing,  roulette  and 
theatres,  time  flew,  ah !  I  was  young 
then,  with  a  moderate  fortune  and  the 
tastes  of  a  connoisseur,  and  besides  I  was 
expert  at  every  manly  sport,  from  fenc- 
ing to  spinning  the  top ;  added  to  all  this 
I  had  a  refined  taste  for  adventure  and 
little  affairs  of  honour. 

But  I  am  digressing;  to  my  tale.  One 
night  I  dropped  in  at  the  Cafe  San  Croce 
down  by  the  harbour  for  a  little  refresh- 
ment, and  a  cigarette,  and  as  usual,  keep- 
ing one  eye  open  for  adventure  and  the 
other  for  pretty  women.  I  hadn't  been 
seated  long  when  in  came  a  party  of  four 
Inglesi  sailormen,  who  sat  down  at  the 
next  table  to  mine.    Three  of  them  were 


of  ordinary  stature,  but  the  fourth  was  a 
giant,  with  great  width  of  shoulders  and 
depth  of  chest,  and  a  fierce  look  in  his 
eyes,  which  gave  him  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  grizzly  bear  masquerading  in 
sailor's  costume  than  a  man. 

Perhaps  it  is  my  inherent  love  of  ad- 
venture which  robs  me  of  all  discretion 
and  caution,  or  maybe  it  is  my  over- 
sensitive nature,  which  is  too  quick,  at 
times,  to  anticipate  an  insult;  be  that  as 
it  may,  on  this  occasion  I  couldn't  help 
looking  at  my  neighbours  and  letting  a 
slight  scowl  pervade  my  well-marked  and 
decidedly  striking  features,  for  their 
boorish  noise  and  sottish  laughter  was 
most  discomposing  to  a  cultured  brain 
like  mine.  By  and  by  one  of  them  per- 
ceived my  annoyed  looks,  but  instead  of 
subduing  his  tone,  the  pig  deliberately 
pointed  at  me  and  burst  into  a  loud 
guffaw !  !  I  went  on  composedly  smok- 
ing and  sipping  my  wine,  affecting  to 
take  no  notice,  but  all  the  while  my  alert 
brain  was  sniffing  adventure  in  the  air. 
As  the  time  went  by,  my  bold  com- 
panions grew  noisier  and  noisier,  keeping 
the  waiter  busier  in  proportion,  till  at 
last  a  violent  quarrel  broke  out  amongst 
them,  about  what  I  couldn't  exactly  tell,, 
as  they  were  all  talking  and  gesticulating 
at  the  same  time,  but  I  shrewdly  guessed 
that  it  must  be  about  a  woman,  as  the 
only  coherent  words  I  could  catch  were 
"twenty-four"  "forty-five,  I  tell  you,"" 
as  if  they  were  quarrelling  about  the  age' 
of  one  of  our  Neapolitan  beauties.  Ah!' 
those  Inglesi  have  their  little  "affaires 
d'amour"  as  well  as  us  more  passionate 
Italians. 
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At  last  one  of  them  got  up  and  ap- 
proached me,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
to  his  coat!  and  gesticulating  violently! 
whilst  the  other  three  sat  back  in  their 
chairs  laughing  in  the  grossest  manner, 
one  of  them  finally  collapsing  on  to  tlie 
floor,  where  he  lay  shaking  and  quiver- 
ing, as  if  with  the  ague.  I  sat  where  I 
was,  coolly  pufifing  away  at  my  cigarette, 
my  brain  working  as  if  it  had  been 
packed  in  ice,  for  the  nearer  the  danger, 
the  more  composed  I  get.  Touching  his 
cap,  the  sailorman  mumbled  something 
about — buttons!  !  !  and  ran  his  hand 
down  his  coat  as  if  counting  them ;  at  the 
same  time  saying.  "Forty-five,  all  told." 

For  the  moment  I  was  non-plussed, 
but  being  naturally  quick  to  grasp  a  situ- 
ation, and,  moreover,  being  a  splendid 
mathematician,  I  rapidly  counted  the 
buttons  on  his  coat,  and  there  were  six  of 
them,  big  brass  buttons,  each  as  big  as 
a  ten  piastre  piece.  In  a  calm,  even 
voice  I  told  him  that  there  were  only  six, 
whereupon  he  yelled  "Liar!  !  !" 

Me !  !  the  Due  D'Avencourt.  with  the 
best  blood  of  Italy  coursing  through  my 
veins,  to  be  called  a  liar !  !  Corpo  di 
cristo !  !  He'd  repent  before  he  was  a  day 
older !  I  commanded  him  to  make  an  in- 
stant apology,  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  my  card  and  informing  him  that  I 
was  the  Due  D'Avencourt,  also  giving 
him  my  full  titles  and  the  military  orders 
and  decorations  I  held  at  that  time,  which 
are  far  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
and  what  do  you  think  the  swine  said  in 

reply ;  he  said  he  didn't  care  a  d n  if 

I  was  fifty  million  drakes.  I  was  a  liar 
all  the  same !  !  There  were  forty-five 
buttons  on  his  coat,  he  maintained ;  he 
had  counted  them  over  ten  times,  and  we 
were  all  liars,  every  one  of  us !  ! 

At  this  point  my  temper  got  the  better 
of  me  and  casting  prudence  to  the  winds, 
I  jumped  up  to  avenge  these  insults  on 
the  spot,  for  the  blood  of  my  ancesters 
litterally  sizzled  within  me!  !  Seeing 
me  at  last  fully  aroused,  the  big  pig  drew 
back,  but  too  late !  for  straight  in  his 
right  eye,  with  unerring  aim,  I  spat !  !  ! 
With  the  roar  of  a  bull  when  it  charges 
the  Matador,  he  was  on  me.  Biff!  ! 
Bang !  !  Bung !  !  And  down  I  went,  my 
head    illuminated   with    twinkling    stars 


and  a  tiny  moon.  The  beast  had  taken 
me  off  my  guard  and  defenceless,  or  else 
it  would  have  been  different ;  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  a  thud  and  the  pig  fell  on 
top  of  me,  moaning  and  roaring  by  turns, 
for  there  had  been  tobacco  in  that  spit  of 
mine ! 

What  a  dignified  position  for  a  noble- 
man of  Italy ! !  but  I  loved  adventure, 
valour  and  I  were  born  together  and 
danger  rocked  our  cradle !  Even  at  this 
moment  my  senses  kept  cool,  though  the 
breath  was  being  slowly  squeezed  out 
of  me  by  this  huge  beast  who  lay  on  top 
of  me  as  if  I  was  a  bed.  Ah !  brilliant 
idea !  Feeling  in  my  pocket  with  my  one 
free  hand,  I  pulled  out  my  penknife. 
Opening  it  with  difficulty,  I  lunged  up- 
wards with  all  the  force  of  despair,  at 
his  leg ;  that  moved  him,  for  he  gave  a 
roar  and  a  mighty  kick  which  knocked 
the  table  over  and  sent  the  glasses  fly- 
ing, but  that  kick  dislodged  him  from 
ofif  me  and  I  arose,  a  free  man  once 
more ;  and  now  for  revenge !  But  it 
would  have  to  be  kept  quiet,  for  it  would 
never  do  to  let  everyone  know  that  the 
Due  DAvencourt  had  fought  a  dual  over 
— buttons ! 

It  w^as  now  nearly  morning  and  the 
first  rays  of  daylight  were  beginning  to 
pierce  the  darkness  outside ;  to  think 
that  before  the  sun  had  risen  high  1 
would  have  had  this  pig's  blood !  xA.llow- 
ing  the  swine  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or 
so  longer,  I  went  out  to  find  my  seconds, 
the  two  who  visually  acted  for  me,  the 
Conte  Carari  and  Captain  Di  Mancini. 
They  grumbled  somewhat  at  being  woke 
up  at  such  an  early  hour,  but  after  I 
had  told  them  the  facts,  they,  in  a  few 
words  of  warm  admiration,  expressed 
their  praise  for  my  conduct.  Bringing 
a  couple  of  good  rapiers  with  us  (for, 
as  I  was  the  insulted  party,  to  me  lay  the 
choice  of  weapons)  we  set  out  for  the 
cafe,  on  our  way  telling  a  surgeon  to 
be  at  the  rendezvous  in  an  hour's  time. 
(We  had  fixed  on  a  little  unfrequented 
plot  of  ground,  to  the  left  of  the  hill  be- 
hind the  Casa  Ghirlande).  When  we 
arrived  back  at  the  cafe  my  adversaries 
were  snoring  away,  like  so  many  swine ; 
the  big  pig  looked  the  happiest  of  the 
four,  for  he  had  a  sottish  smile  on  his 
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baby-looking  face  which  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  imbecihty.  The  Conte,  in  a 
few  brief  words,  commanded  him  to 
arise  and  make  the  only  reparation  pos- 
sible for  the  insults  of  an  hour  ago,  at 
the  same  time  telling  him  that  I  had 
chosen  rapiers  as  the  weapons,  and  also 
informing  him  of  the  rendezvous ;  the 
huge  pig  arose,  stretched  himself  and 
yawned,  then  taking  one  of  the  rapiers 
in  his  paw,  he  fingered  it  for  a  minute 
and  asked  the  Conte  if  it  was  a  new 
style  in  hatpins  !  !  !  because  if  so  he 
would  like  to  send  it  home  to  his  mother ! 
How  much  did  he  want  for  it?  Imagine 
the  Conte's  feeling,  but  his  temper  re- 
mained unruffled  and  in  a  calm  voice  he 
told  the  pig  that  everything  was  settled 
and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  chose 
his  seconds,  no  doubt  his  comrades 
would  be  pleased  to  act  him  him.  Well, 
the  only  answer  he  could  get  to  this 
was :  "Go  to  the  devil,  and  let  me  sleep, 
or  I  will  kick  you  all  three  into  the 
middle  of  next  week !    !    !" 

That  was  too  much,  so  I  resolved  to 
take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands. 
Accordingly  I  advanced  rapidly,  took 
off  one  of  my  gloves,  and  struck  him 
violently  in  the  face  with  it  several  times. 
Surely  that  would  make  him  get  up,  I 
thought,  but  all  he  said  was : 

"  Damn  those  flies   !   !   !" 

Was  ever  a  situation  so  exasperating? 
Was  there  ever  such  a  coward?  At  last 
the  Conte  suggested  that  we  throw  water 
over  them  as  a  last  resource.  That  would 
surely  rouse  them  into  action,  and  if 
they  so  desired  we  would  clear  the  chairs 
and  tables  and  satisfy  honour  right  on 
the  spot.  Giving  the  waiters  a  ten 
piastre  piece  each,  I  told  them  to  fetch 
four  buckets  of  water  and  pour  them 
over  the  sleeping  swine ;  they  took  the 
money,  brought  the  water,  but  absolutely 
refused  to  pour  it  on  them,  so,  telling 
the  chicken-hearted  hounds  to  go,  we 
each  of  us  caught  up  a  bucket,  chose  our 
man  and  let  fly  the  water  simultaneously, 
at  the  same  time  giving  vent  to  our  pent- 
up  feelings  with  a  wild  "Vivat  Italic" 
that  made  the  safe  ring — and  then  !  !  ! 
How  can  I  describe  it?  With  the  com- 
bined roar  of  fifty  mad  bulls,  they  were 
up  and  after  us.     Of  course  we  had  to 


retreat ;  it  was  the  only  right  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances,  for  it  would 
never  have  done  to  have  killed  the  swine 
in  cold  blood  and  with  no  arms  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

Back  through  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen  we  went  with  those  hounds  of 
hell  bellowing  behind  us.  On,  on, 
through  the  kitchen,  past  the  terrified 
waiters  and  out  into  the  yard  beyond, 
where,  seeing  an  open  door,  we  plunged 
in,  and  slammed  it  to  in  the  face  of  the 
big  beast  who  was  leading  the  others  by 
a  yard  or  so ;  but  we  had,  what  the  In- 
glesi  call,  "fallen  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire,"  for  in  our  zeal  to  prevent 
shedding  defenseless  blood,  we  had  re- 
treated into  the  henhouse  and  upset  the 
peaceful  solemnity  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred hens.  Per  baccha !  was  there  ever 
such  a  situation?  three  nobles  of  Italy 
imprisoned  in  a  henhouse  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning !  If  this  affair  leaked 
out,  we  would  have  to  leave  Naples 
and  possibly  Italy  for  ever,  for  we  would 
be  a  laughing  stock  to  everybody.  How- 
ever, we  hadn't  much  time  for  solilo- 
quizing for  what  with  the  screeching  of 
hens,  old  and  young,  the  flapping  of 
wings  and  the  blinding  maelstrom  of 
feathers  and  dust,  we  had  to  cover  our 
faces  and  huddle  up  into  a  corner,  and 
outside  we  could  hear  the  laughing  and 
jeering  of  our  adversaries.  Poor,  deluded 
fools !  wait  till  we  get  them  on  that  nice 
little  green  patch  near  the  Casa  Ghir- 
lande,  then  we  would  make  them  laugh 
the   other   way ! 

Aifter  the  noise  had  subsided  a  little, 
we  carefully  reconnoitred  the  place,  but 
there  was  only  one  small  skylight  on 
the  roof,  too  small  for  a  man  to  get 
out,  and  a  small  opening  at  the  foot  of 
the  door,  just  big  enough  for  the  hens 
to  come  in  and  out.  Seeing  no  other 
way  of  holding  communication  outside, 
I,  at  last,  but  with  great  reluctance,  re- 
quested the  Conte  to  kneel  down  and 
parley  with  the  swine  outside,  who  were 
laughing  and  jesting  amongst  themselves 
in  the  most  boisterous  manner.  The 
Conte,  with  noble  fortitude  knelt  down, 
and  poking  his  head  through  the  small 
opening,  called  in  a  firm  and  strong  voice 
for  my  adversary's  seconds.     After  a  lot 
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of  whispering  and  some  smothered 
laughter,  the  Captain  and  I  heard  them 
discussing  the  preliminaries,  though  the 
Conte  seemed  to  be  disagreeing  strongly 
on  some  point.  I  waited  anxiously, 
fondly  fingering  my  rapier  and  itching  to 
be  at' the  big  Pig.'  Bah!  I  would  run 
him  through  in  the  first  five  thrusts,  or 
should  I  play  with  him  like  a  cat  does 
with  a  mouse?  and  finally  spit  him! 
Pah !  why  should  I  waste  so  much  time 
thinking  of  the  fat  pig.  At  last  the  pre- 
liminaries were  arranged  and  the  Conte 
withdrew  from  his  menial  position,  stood 
up,  and  approached  us,  but  Santissima 
Madonna!  !  !  what  a  sight!  !  his  face 
livid,  the  veins  standing  out  on  his  fore- 
head like  knotted  cords,  his  fists  tightly 
clenched  and  his  breath  coming  in  gasps. 

"What  is  it?"  I  cried.  "Quick,  out 
with  it,  man,"  seeing  him  unable  to 
speak.     At  last  he  jerked  out: 

"The  murderer !  ! — he  wants  to  fight 
you  in  here  to  the  death!  !  ! — with  no 
seconds  present — you  can  have  a  rapier, 
and  he  is  going  to  fight  with  his  native 

weapon,  which  is  a mopstick !    !    !    ! 

to  be  the  same  length  as  the  rapier.  He 
says  his  name  is  the  Milord  Paddio 
Boylo,  Marquis  of  Bally  Crankie,  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Donegal 
Cow,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  Beer  key. 
He  further  adds  that  unless  you  comply 
with  the  foregoing,  he  will  keep  us  all 
locked  in  here  till  we  do  comply !   I" 

Whoever  heard  of  such  a  duel,  inside 
a  henhouse,  and  the  arms  a  mopstick  and 
a  rapier.  I  immediately  sent  the  gallant 
Conte  back  to  expostulate,  but  no  use, 
the  murderous  beast  was  inexorable. 
Finally  I  told  him  that  his  blood  would 
be  on  his  own  head,  as  I  was  accounted 
one  of  the  best  fencers  in  Italy,  but  he 
sent  back  word  that  he  was  accounted 
the  best  mopsticker  in  the  Inglesi  navy, 
and  that  he  was  ready  if  I  was ;  to  the 
Conte  J  gave  my  last  messages.  On  his 
noble  chest  I — I  confess —  I  wept,  to 
think  that  I,  the  Due  DAvencourt,  might 
die  fighting  in  a  henhouse,  with  no  spec- 
tators but  hens !  After  a  short  prayer  I 
.ent  word  that  T  was  ready,  so  accord- 
ingly the  door  was  opened  and  in  lurched 
heavily  Milord  P.oylo.  whilst  my  two  sec- 
onds  went   out,   and   we   two   were   left 


alone  with  the  hens  and  our  consciences. 

Calm  and  resolute  I  stood,  yet  in  a  suit- 
ably defiant  attitude,  eyebrows  slightly 
elevated,  nostrils  dilated  and  lips  pouting 
with  scorn.  I  began  with  a  carte  fol- 
lowing rapidly  with  a  tierce — my  usual 
start,  for  it  quickly  shows  me  if  my  op- 
ponent is  weak  at  parrying,  but  this 
proved  to  be  his  strong  point,  for  do 
what  I  could,  I  was  unable  to  break 
through  his  guard,  and  then  ensued  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  most  romantic  duels 
it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  engage 
in — lunging,  parrying,  carte,  tierce,  ri- 
poste, advancing,  retreating,  we  glided 
round  that  henhouse,  upsetting  hen 
roosts,  trampling  the  hens  themselves, 
and  all  the  time  swallowing  feathers  and 
dust  by  the  bushel.  My  adversary's  com- 
panions had  by  this  time  climbed  on  to 
the  roof  and  were  looking  down  on  us 
through  the  skylight,  thus  making  the 
place  darker  and  more  weird.  By  and 
by  they  commenced  throwing  beer  down 
on  us  whenever  we  happened  to  come  un- 
der the  skylight,  and  what  with  this,  the 
darkness,  the  terrific  smell,  and  the  mael- 
strom of  feathers  and  wings,  it  was  more 
like  Dante's  Inferno  than  anywhere  else 
I  know  of  from  personal  experience. 

And  still  we  kept  at  it,  I  lunging  with 
well  timed  cartes  and  tierces,  and  he  par- 
rying, calm,  collected,  methodical ;  in 
vain  did  I  endeavour  to  break  down  his 
guard;  that  mopstick  was  always  there 
to  meet  my  rapier ;  to  do  the  pig  injustice 
he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  mopstick- 
ing,  but  he  had  met  his  match  at  last, 
for  I  was  slowly  but  surely  beating  him 
down ;  for  ten  minutes  had  we  been  at 
it  and  not  a  hit  scored  yet,  not  a  thrust 
driven  home.  Alas !  that  this  fine  dis- 
play should  have  been  wasted  on  an  audi- 
ence of  hens  and  with  a  hen  house  for 
an  arena !  !  !  Now  we  stop  and  liy 
mutual  consent  for  breath.  In  the  semi- 
darkness  I  could  see  the  outline  of  his 
huge  body  and  could  mark  the  spasmodic 
raising  and  lowering  of  his  chest  walls, 
as  he  pumped  the  air  in  and  out  whilst 
the  blood  vessels  on  his  neck  stood  out 
like  whipcord.  Ah !  but  he  was  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  a  beast ! 

"To  the  death  IMilord !''  I  cried,  as  we 
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engaged   again,   and   went   at   it   liarder 
than  ever. 

"Vivat  Italic,"  I  shouted  as  I  pressed 
him  into  a  corner,  my  hot,  patriotic  blood 
surging  through  my  veins.  Ah !  a  few 
quick  thrusts,  a  parry  and  at  last,  a  ri- 
poste, which  went  home,  right  through 
the  top  of  his  shoulder.  A  good  foot  of 
the  blade  coming  out  behind  him ;  next 
time  it  would  be  a  little  lower  down  and 
I  would  run  him  through  the  heart! 
Like  lightening  I  disengaged  and  at  him 
again  for  the  last  time,  and  he  knew  it, 
for  his  eyeballs  were  almost  out  of  their 
sockets  and  his  face  was  yellow  with 
fright,  the  craven  hound,  but  still  he 
kept  parrying,  not  one  blow  had  he 
driven  home,  and  now  the  sable  wings 
of  death  were  hovering  over  him — and 
he  knew  it !  I  could  see  that  he  knew  it, 
and  I  would  let  him  keep  on  knowing  it 
for  a  few  minutes  yet,  till  at  my  leisure 
I  would  spit  him  like  a  worm,  and  now 
it  is  time  to  end  it,  one  more  thrust  and 
he  will  be  lying  at  my  feet,  his  life's 
blood  oozing  away,  and  his  soul  on  its 
way  to  hell !  One  more — Ah !  !  !  Corpo 
di  cristo  !   !    what  was  that  ?    Bah  !  right 


in  my  open  mouth,  for  I  was  breathing 

hard,   ah !   bah !   ah  ! rotten  eggs !  !  ! 

The  pig,  the  beast,  the  scum  of  an  In- 
glesi,  his  mop  had  been  smeared,  with 
rotten  eggs  beforehand  and  that's  why 
he  didn't  thrust  before.  He  waited  till  I 
grew  short  of  breath,  opened  my  mouth 
wide.  Bah!  Pah!  !  Bah!  !  !  I  stop- 
ped and  spit  and  spluttered,  but  no  use, 
the  taste  was  there  to  stay ;  and  there  the 
Pig  stood  shaking  with  laughter,  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks  and  the 
blood  oozing  from  his  shoulder.  Perdito ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  it — the  taste  I  mean. 
Pouff!  !  ! 

Crash !  His  accomplices  on  the  roof 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  where  they  lay 
roaring  and  laughing  in  the  most  boist- 
erous and  grossest  manner.  Where  was 
the  Conte  and  Capt.  Dr.  Mancini  ?  Alas ! 
I  found  out  afterwards  that  they  had 
gone  home  to  bed. 

"Milord,"  I  said,  trying  to  talk  with- 
out opening  my  mouth  or  moving  my 
tongue,  and  pointing  to  his  shoulder  with 
my  rapier. 

"Blood  is  shed ;  honour  is  appeased." 


A  Gentleman, 


By  Irene  McCoIL 


THE  theatre  was  filling  rapidly  for 
the   Thanksgiving   matinee,   and 
the  rustling  of  programmes  and 
hum    of    conversation    mingled 
with  the  strains  of  a  waltz. 

The  audience  was  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  town-bred  people,  but  here 
and  there  were  those  who  showed  the 
mark  of  closer  contact  with  the  wider 
places,  where  the  wind  blows  free  for 
many  a  mile.  To  the  left  of  a  tall, 
shabby  man  sat  a  beautiful  child  of  some 
seven  summers,  of  whom  the  elderly  lady 
beside  her  was  evidently  in  charge.  Be- 
yond the  lady  sat  a  meek  little  man  who 
fidgeted  nervously. 

The  little  girl  was  frankly  interested 
in  the  people  about  her,  and  especially  in 
the  tall  man  beside  her.  How  splendid 
he  would  look  riding  a  white  steed,  and 
dressed  in  velvet  robes  and  riding  all 
over  the  world  until  he  found  the  prin- 
cess !  As  the  orchestra  finished  a  bril- 
liant overture  and  her  eyes  met  those  of 
the  tall  man,  she  said  softly,  "Wasn't 
that  just  splendid?" 

"Yes,"  returned  the  man,  smiling  down 
into  the  eager  little  face. 

"Dorothy,"  said  the  elderly  lady  in 
an  ice-cold  tone,  "Mrs.  Preston  Aldrich 
si)oke  to  you  just  now." 

"Yes,  Auntie,"  said  the  child,  then 
as  her  aunt  turned  to  speak  to  the  meek 
little  man.  she  breathed  fiercelv,  "I  just 
hate  that  lady." 

The  man  laughed  quietly,  but  fear  of 
the  dragon  aunt  kept  him  silent. 

Tlie  second  act  had  ended  before  the 
little   girl   spoke  again. 

"Whv    won't    vou    talk   to   me?"    she 


asked,    curiously.     "Are    you    afraid    of 
auntie?" 

"Whv,  I  believe  I  am,"  hesitated  the 
man. 

"Well,  you  needn't  be,"  she  returned. 
"I  most  ahvays  get  my  own  way  at  home 
— though  I  get  yards  of  scoldings,  too," 
she  added,  reminiscently. 

The  tall  man  opened  his  lips  to  answer, 
her,  when  the  dragon  whispered  sharply 
in  the  child's  ear,  "Dorothy,  I  shall  never 
bring  you  again  if  you  persist  in  talking 
to  that  person  beside  you.  Cannot  you 
see  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman?" 

Dorothy  shivered,  but  flashed  a  glance 
at  the  shabby  man,  whose  tight-closed 
mouth  and  set  face  showed  he  had  heard. 
Then,  under  cover  of  the  soft  folds  of 
her  dress,  she  slipped  her  hand  into  his 
with  an  apologetic  squeeze.  The  hard 
look  vanished,  and  the  brown  eyes  met 
the  blue  ones  in  a  sudden  sympathy  that 
welled  up  and  over  his  own  hurt  in  un- 
derstanding of  the  child's.  He  smiled  as 
she  stealthily  withdrew  her  hand  and 
obediently  sat  mute,  eyes  fixed  on  the 
stage,  hands  primly  folded  in  her  lap. 

Suddenly  someone  in  the  wings  shout- 
ed "Fire,"  "Fire."  The  cry  echoed  on 
every  side,  and  with  all  the  unreasoning 
terror  of  animals  people  rose  and  crowd- 
ed into  the  aisles.  Dorothy's  aunt 
dragged  her  into  the  crush,  but  in  a 
moment  the  crowd  separated  them,  and 
the  little  figure  was  borne  along  with 
the  relentless  tide.  Closer  came  the  peo- 
ple until  the  child  was  wedged  fast. 
All  at  once  she  looked  up,  and  there  was 
her  tall  friend,  just  beyond  reach  but 
striving  to  get  to  her.     A  movement  of 
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the  crowd  opened  his  way,  and  she  felt 
herself  lifted  high  and  pressed  close  in 
his  strong  arms.  She  gave  a  great  sigh 
of  relief,  then  lay  quietly  as  the  man 
edged  his  way  over  to  a  low  window 
which  was  opened  on  an  alley,  and  which 
the  crowd  in  their  mad  panic  had  failed 
to  see.  Quickly  he  smashed  the  glass 
with  his  heel,  and  climbed  through  the 
opening.  A  fall  of  a  few  feet  was  brokeft 
by  a  rubbish  heap.  Safe  at  last,  he  rested 
a  moment.     Then  he  spoke  to  the  child. 

"Where  shall  I  take  you,  Dorothy?"  he 
asked. 

"Home,"  she  replied,  dreamily. 

"But  where  is  home?"  said  the  man. 

"Why,  the  big  house  up  on  Lowe 
Avenue,"  she  returned.  "I  know  where 
to  turn.  But  I  don't  want  to  go  home 
yet,"  she  added,  anxiously.  The  man 
laughed  and  tightened  his  arms  about 
the  little  yielding  form. 

"I  guess  we'll  have  to,  though,"  he 
said.  "They'll  miss  you,  you  know,  and 
be  looking  for  you."  He  stepped  into 
the  street,  where  firemen  were  rushing 
hither  and  thither.  Beyond,  in  the  square 
huddled  the  crowd.     Dorothy  snuggled 


closer,  and  did  not  speak  until  they 
reached  the  avenue.  "It's  just  on  the 
next  corner,"  she  said.  Then  lifting  her 
arms,  she  drew  down  the  man's  head  un- 
til his  lips  touched  her's.  He  stopped 
short,  and  strained  the  child  yet  closer. 
Then  she  spoke : 

"You  are  a  gentleman !"  she  flashed, 
defiantly,  "and  I  love  you.  You  won't 
forget  me,  will  you?  And  you'll  come 
to  see  me  some  day?" 

"I'll  never  forget  you!"  said  the  man, 
huskily,  "and  I'll  come  to  see  you  some 
day,  sure." 

"Tomorrow?"  asked  the  child  eagerly. 

"Tomorrow  perhaps,  but  some  day 
again,  sure !"  he  repeated.  When  they 
reached  the  broad  steps  of  the  mansion 
he  said  gently,  "I'll  leave  you  now." 
Then  as  a  sob  came  from  the  little  figure, 
he  bent  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 
The  great  door  above  swung  open  and 
as  the  light  streamed  forth,  he  quietly 
slipped  into  the  shadows,  and  watched 
the  child  enter.  .  .  .  Then  the  man 
went  away  into  the  dark,  but  the  bene- 
diction of  a  child's  love  went  with  him. 


The  Fishing  Industry  at  Steveston. 

By  Billy  Glynn. 


THE  tide  was  at  its  height,  lap- 
ping lustily  at  the  long  line  of 
fishing-boats  headlined  to  piles 
between  the  canneries.  Klootch- 
es  and  Japs  made  picturesque  figures 
lounging  on  the  wharf ;  and  in  the  boat 
to  which  we  were  giving  special  atten- 
tion— inasmuch  as  we  expected  to  spend 
a  night  in  it — the  flaxen-haired  Saxon 
had  just  washed  his  frying-pan  of  its 
remnants  of  hash — a  dab  or  two  in  the 
water  overside,  and  swung  his  rude  tin 
oven,  teapot  and  all,  to  a  secure  place  in 
the  forecastle. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  "if  you're  com- 
mg. 

And  his  companion,  a  dark  short  fel- 
low, with  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
sailor  on  the  Fraser,  gave  us  the  glad  eye, 
too.  So  in  we  got  and  the  next  minute 
the  boat  was  beating  windward,  the  foam 
on  her  washboard,  to  the  last  night's 
fishing  of  the  sockeye  season — the  worst 
season,  as  they  will  tell  you  down  there 
in  language  more  picturesque  than  saint- 
ly, than  ever  happened  nohow. 

Away  out  in  the  gulf  we  beat,  the 
rudder  to  starboard,  catching  a  dozen 
nets  on  the  way,  then  the  Saxon  loosed 
the  halyards  and  as  the  big  sail  came 
down  a  crash,  grasped  the  oars,  while  his 
companion  in  the  stern  slung  out  the 
buoy  and  handfuls  of  blue-stoned  net  to 
the  eager  surf  pounding  heavily  on  the 
side. 

It  was  a  hard  pull,  those  eleven  feet 
oars  in  that  rough  water,  but  by  strenu- 
ous exertions  the  boat  moved  steadily 
along  till  three  hundred  fathoms  of  net 
lay  "paid"  behind.  Then  the  Saxon 
took  the  wind,  somebody  found  a  box  of 
cigarettes,  and,  talking  of  the  fisher- 
man's life,   we   drifted   slowly   into    the 


night,  with  the  moon  a  blood  red  sickle 
drifting,  too,  above  Mt.  Baker.  And  the 
facts,  the  color,  the  conditions  gleaned  in 
that  conversation  as  well  as  elsewhere  we 
will  endeavour  to  set  down  here — for 
they  deal  with  a  section  of  life  which, 
while  familiar  perhaps  in  its  outer  as- 
pects, is  intimately  very  little  known. 

With  some  two  thousand  boats  on  the 
Fraser  during  the  season,  there  are  four 
thousand  men  who  live  on  the  open  water 
for  the  most  part  day  and  night  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Not  only  that  but  they 
look  forward  to  it  from  year  to  year, 
wooed  by  its  charm  of  the  haphazard; 
that  and  a  certain  feeling  of  independ- 
ence perhaps  which  comes  in  hauling  a 
net — fish  or  none — from  a  sea  that  be- 
longs to  nobody. 

As  to  its  haphazardness  it  is  pretty 
much  all  that,  haphazard  as  to  run,  hap- 
hazard as  to  catch,  and  haphazard  as  to 
life. 

"But  what  did  you  come  back  for," 
I  asked  the  Saxon,  "when  you  knew  it 
was  going  to  be  the  worst  season  ever 
and  was  holding  down  a  stake  at  four 
bucks  per?" 

"Oh,  just  come,"  he  returned.  "Got 
used  to  being  cradled  to  sleep  in  a  fore- 
castle. I  guess." 

For  all  that,  however,  white  men  are 
not  very  numerous  on  the  river.  The 
fishermen  are  mostly  Japs  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  Siwashes — the  Chinaman,  no  sail- 
or and  careful  of  his  skin,  doing  the 
cannery  work  along  with  the  Klootch- 
men  (Indian  women). 

At  night  the  fishing  is  mostly  done  in 
the  gulf,  and  in  the  afternoon  inside. 
This,  of  course,  varies  according  to  other 
conditions.  But  in  the  gulf  in  calm 
weather  and  in  daytime  the  water  is  often 
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SO  clear  that  the  fish  can  see  the  net.  In- 
side, on  the  other  hand,  with  the  sweep 
of  the  river  the  water  is  usually  some- 
what roiled.  The  night,  of  course,  con- 
ceals the  net. 

The  fisherman  usually  sets  sail  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  gets  well 
out  and  casts — some  place  where  there 
are  not  too  many  nets  in  front  of  him — 
then  puts  in  when  morning  comes  or 
delivers  to  his  cannery's  tug. 

In  the  gulf  a  fifty  mesh  is  generally 
used,  300  fathoms  of  it;  in  the  river 
sixty-five  meshes  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms.  This  is  because  the  fish 
swim  deeper,  "bucking"  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  river.  Consequently  the  river 
fishing  is  always  better  with  the  tide 
coming  in.  In  the  other  case  a  line  of 
fish  are  often  caught  at  the  bottom  of 
the  net  and  nowhere  else.  The  very  best 
time  of  all,  however,  is  "low  water 
slack."  This  means  just  after  the  tide 
has  run  out  and  has  come  back  enough 
to  stand  still.  It  raises  the  fish  from 
the  bottom,  gives  them  a  chance  to  play 
about  so  that  a  net  can  catch  them  cast 
in  any  direction,  and  forms  another  epoch 
in  the  run. 

Between  "dead  low  water"  and  "low 
water  slack"  there  is  about  an  hour,  and 
the  fisherman  sometimes  does  not  cast 
until  this  time,  but  simply  throws  his 
anchor  and  takes  a  nap  in  the  forecastle. 
All  the  sleep  he  gets  is  these  snatches  on 
the  boat  and  he  has  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  When  the  net  is  out  one  of  the 
two  men  has  always  to  be  on  watch. 
The  other,  of  course,  can  rest  then  if 
he  chooses,  but  he  is  apt  to  be  roused  any 
time  to  make  another  "drift."  This,  in 
the  fisherman's  lingo,  means  hauling  the 
net  in  and  casting  it  out  again.  Drifts 
are  necessary  during  the  night  for  va- 
rious reasons.  Sometimes  the  net  is 
drifting  on  a  buoy  or  caught  on  another 
net,  sometimes  it  is  snagged  or  has 
floated  to  an  undesirable  position.  In- 
side on  sandbars  the  net  sometimes  gets 
rolled  up  in  cylinder  form  and  the  fish- 
erman does  not  know  it  till  he  hauls. 
It  takes  a  day  perhaps  to  straighten  it 
out.  This  is  but  another  touch  of  the 
haphazard.  Occasionally  also,  with  the 
net  strung  in  line  with  the  current,  it 


gets  "bunched."  All  these  accidents,  of 
course,  necessitate  another  drift.  In  haul- 
ing the  fisherman  wears  a  sort  of  fish- 
brand  sleeker  apron  and  gun-boots,  rub- 
ber to  his  hips.  He  throws  the  net  in 
layers  of  folds  in  its  box  and  takes  it 
out  the  same  way.  The  "puller"  is  at 
the  same  time  always  rowing  toward  the 
net. 

In  a  heavy  sea  the  net  is  invariably 
cast  to  the  wind.  It  holds  a  boat  better 
than  an  anchor  and  a  fisherman  will  often 
sleep  as  contentedly  out  there  in  the  gulf 
in  a  moderate  blow  as  the  most  easy- 
conscienced  citizen  in  his  best  bed-room. 
If  he  gets  cold  he  takes  a  sup  of  dry- 
gin  ;  if  he  wants  to  eat  he  digs  into  the 
mess-box  and  gets  something.  A  fire, 
of  course,  is  never  resorted  to  in  rough 
weather,  and  he  has  to  go  without  his 
cup  of  cofifee  so  appetisingly  good  from 
his  big  black  teapot.  When  he  does  have 
it,  his  fire  consists  of  chips  of  pine  thrown 
at  the  bottom  of  a  topless  tin  can,  just 
large  enough  to  hold  his  pot.  No  more 
convenient  utensil  could  perhaps  under 
the  circumstances  be  conceived. 

It  is  in  the  wind  that  suddenly  changes 
head,  however,  that  one  of  his  greatest 
dangers  lie.  When  the  belly  goes  out  of 
a  blow  all  in  an  instant  with  a  sudden 
jump  to  the  other  side  of  the  compass, 
following  the  momentary  lull,  it  is  then 
that  the  quickest  sort  of  action  becomes 
a  necessity.  With  all  possible  speed  the 
net  has  to  be  hauled  in  and  cast  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Rowing  in  such  a 
heavy  sea,  however,  is  a  task  for  an 
Achilles,  and  the  wind  is  often  out  again 
with  wild-cat  eagerness,  before  the  fish- 
ermen are  half  ready  to  meet  it,  so  that 
with  the  cross-swell  resultant  of  the 
change  toppling  the  boat  in  all  directions 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  capsized. 

These  are  only  squalls,  of  course — or 
at  least  what  fishermen  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  squalls.  In  a  blow  of  the  big 
kind  the  boats  nearly  always  try  to  get 
in.  If  they  are  caught  half-way  it  is  up 
to  them  to  get  out  again,  but  in  that  case 
— as  in  the  big  storm  recently — they 
usually  fall  a  prey  to  the  breakers  on  the 
bars  and  turn  keel  upward. 

"A  fisherman  or  two  doesn't  matter," 
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they  will  tell  you  jocularly,  when  you  re- 
fer to  the  dangers  of  the  life. 

But  if  a  boat  cannot  get  in  it  stands 
a  much  better  chance  in  the  gulf  with  its 
net  out  to  hold  it.  It  will  weather  a  sea 
in  that  way  worthier  a  much  larger 
craft. 

As  with  all  other  callings  the  fisher- 
man's has,  of  course,  its  sharp  practices. 
Sometimes  in  the  dark  one  man  will  "run 
over"  another's  nets — that  is.  lift  the  fish 
while  leaving  the  net  still  in  the  water. 
Occasionally  a  net  is  even  cut  and  robbed. 
But  these  things  occur  only  seldom  and 
the  fishermen  are  generally  of  a  highly 
honest  class  and  content  with  what  for- 
tune or  skill  accords  them.  When  the 
cannery  supplies  boat,  net.  and  license 
they  are  only  allowed  two-thirds  of  the 
catch,  otherwise  they  have  full  profits. 
These  earnings  vary  according  to  the  sea- 
son and  according  to  the  men.  All  the 
way  from  200  to  1. 000  fish  are  caught  in 
a  single  drift  in  a  big  season.  This  year 
boats  that  stayed  out  all  night  were 
coming  in  with  catches  of  but  from  forty 
to  seventy-five.  One  of  the  largest  sums 
made  on  the  river  in  a  single  season 
amounted  to  $1,400  and  was  earned  bv  a 


Siwash  several  years  ago.  It  was  one  of 
these  seasons  when  the  fish  were  popping 
out  of  the  water  in  thousands.  The  men 
are  not  paid  so  much  in  big  runs,  of 
course.  They  get  10  cents  per  fish  then 
in  comparison  with  their  25  cents  now. 
For  spring  salmon  they  were  paid  this 
year  50  cents  apiece,  regardless  of  size. 
Despite  the  rule  of  the  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation that  no  buying  was  to  be  done  on 
the  water,  temptations  in  a  slack  season 
are  often  too  great,  and  small  launches 
from  some  of  the  canneries  goes  the 
round  of  the  fishermen  daily  and  by  bid- 
ding him  a  cent  or  two  more  in  cash 
than  his  own  cannery  is  paying  him  pro- 
cure his  fish,  or  part  of  them  rather. 

One  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  fish- 
ing town  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Chinese  look  down  on  the  Klootchmen. 
A  young  Chinaman  will  flirt  with  a  pretty 
Indian  girl  but  as  a  general  rule  the  yel- 
low despises  the  red. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say,  one  need  only 
spend  a  day  or  two  at  Steveston  to  re- 
cognize how  important  the  fishing  indus- 
try is  to  the  province  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  it  from  dying  out. 


The  Way  of  the  Immigrant, 


By  Wilze  Macdonald. 


WELL.  I    think    its  a    good  spec 
anyhow." 
With  a  question  in  my  eyes 
I    turned   to   the    Englishman. 
"How's  that?"  I  asked. 
We  were  seated  on  the  C.P.R.  wharf 
in  X'ancouver  and  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion he  shifted  his  pipe  with  one  hand 
and  pointing  across  the  harbour  to  North 
Vancouver,   launched   into  a    vivid    de- 
scription of  some  five  acres  of  property 
he   owned   there,     its    possibilities,   etc. 


winding  up  with  the  statement  that  it  was 
good  for  ten  thousand  in  a  year  or  two. 

"You  have  struck  a  pretty  good  stake 
then,  since  coming  to  this  country?"  I 
ventured  suspiciously. 

■'Yes,  but  this  country  struck  me  hard 
when  I  first  come  out  two  years  ago,  I'll 
tell  you  how  it  was.  You  see  I  got 
enough  of  clerking  in  the  Old  Country 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  come  to  Canada 
and  start  farming,  I  wanted  to  get  a 
bit   of  land   and  grow   fruit    tree  s   and 
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chickens  and  raise  spuds  an — an — keep 
a  cow,  and  all  that,  you  know.  Well, 
I  had  a  house  at  home  which  I  rented 
and  with  about  five  hundred  dollars  I 
came  out.  St.  John,  Nova  Scotia  was 
where   I   landed  first." 

"St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  you  mean," 
I  corrected,  being  an  Eastern  man  my- 
self. 

"Oh,  yes.  Well,  I  came  through  to 
Montreal  and  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  four  Englishmen  on  the  train  and  we 
agreed  to  go  on  together  and  take  up 
land.  We  came  through  to  Ottawa  and 
stopped  off  there  and  struck  a  job.  We 
worked  there  a  while,  but  wanted  farm- 
ing, so  we  chucked  the  job  and  came  on 
to  Mattawa.  From  Mattawa  we  went 
up  to  Cobalt.  The  land  there  wasn't 
good  farming  land,  soil  too  light,  so  we 
came  to  to  Sturgeon  Falls.  We  saw  the 
land  agent  and  he  showed  us  a  big  snap 
and  we  chose  four  quarter  sections  on 
the  line  of  the  proposed  railway  from 
Sudbury  to  Toronto. 

"From  Sturgeon  Falls  we  had  to  take 
the  steamer  across  Lake  Nipissing.  Just 
a  small  boat  she  was,  supposed  to  carry 
thirteen  passengers,  and  we  had  twenty- 
three.  We  had  a  bad  time  crossing  the 
lake.  'Twas  a  big  lake.  We  were  out 
of  sight  of  land  at  times  and  you  know 
there  was  sandbars  and  shallow  water  in 
places.  The  captain  was  pretty  drunk 
and  he  run  the  boat  on  one  of  these  bars, 
and  we  were  working  for  hours  getting 
her  off,  the  propellor  full  speed  astern 
and  us  fellows  with  poles  pushing.  Well, 
anyway,  we  finally  got  clear  and  landed 
at  Menet's,  a  French-Canadian  who  had 
a  farm  there  and  was  post-master  and 
storekeeper  and  justice  of  the  peace  and 
everything  else  combined.  We  got  pro- 
visions there  for  four  days,  and  started 
for  our  land  ten  miles  back  in  the  bush, 
with  what  information  and  rough  maps 
he  could  give  us.  The  first  day  out  we 
had  pretty  durnt  hard  travelling  on  an 
old  trail  through  the  bush.  We  had  three 
revolvers  among  us  and  sheath  knives  but 
no  guns,  a  sack  of  flour,  some  bacon  and 
tea.  We  forgot  to  get  self-raising  flour 
or  yeast  cakes  and  were  compelled  to 
mix  up  the  flour  with  water  and  bake 
the  dough  in  the  ashes  of  our  camp  fires, 


and  the  outside  of  the  bread  was  hard 
and  black,  while  the  inside  was  just  soft 
dough.  It  was  pretty  tough  bread,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"Well,  to  continue.  The  second  day 
we  got  into  hard  travelling  we  crossed 
swamps  and  bare  rocky  hills,  and  we 
didn't  know  which  was  worse,  tramping 
through  soft  swampy  ground  with  water 
half  to  the  knees  or  climbing  over  bould- 
ers and  bluffs.  We  were  pretty  tired  that 
night.  We  camped  on  top  of  a  bluff, 
where  we  found  a  flat  place  about  twelve 
feet  square,  with  rocks  rising  on  three 
sides,  and  built  a  big  fire.  The  nights 
were  chilly.  It  was  along  in  the  first  of 
October." 

"What,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  four  green 
English  city  men  making  for  that  wild 
country  at  that  time  of  year?" 

"Wait  till  I  tell  you."  he  continued. 
"Well,  we  slept  cold  enough,  one  side 
too  warm,  the  other  freezing,  and  we 
tramped  along  for  two  more  days,  when 
the  grub  gave  out." 

"Ten  miles  to  go."  I  swore  under 
my  breath.     "You  were  lost?" 

"Yes.  We  found  we  were  off  the  trail. 
Well,  we  went  on  for  a  bit  and  we  came 
to  some  water  and  while  resting  and 
wondering  where  we  were,  I  happened  to 
spy  a  small  canoe  over  the  lake  and  a  man 
fishing.  'Oh !'  I  says.  'Boys,  we're  all 
right  now.  We  can  get  something  to 
eat  and  he  can  tell  us  where  we  are.'  So 
we  hailed  him  and  the  man  paddled  over. 
We  went  down  to  meet  him  and  shook 
hands.  I  told  him  the  situation  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  give  us  something  to  eat 
and  tell  us  where  we  were. 

"  'Well,'  he  says,  T  can  give  you  some 
food,  but  I  really  don't  know  just  where 
we  are  now.  I've  been  fishing  and  canoe- 
ing around  these  lakes  and  river  till  I 
hardly  know  where  I  am  myself.' 

"And  so  he  went  away  over  the  lake, 
and  in  a  short  time  came  back  with  some 
bread  and  tinned  stuff  and  an  immense 
large  sturgeon.  My  word !  Why,  that 
fish  was  all  I  could  lift  when  I  held  it 
up.  Tts  tail  was  dragging  on  the  ground. 
Well,  we  thanked  him  kindly  and  he  went 
away,  after  giving  us  his  idea  of  the  lay 
of  the  country  and  getting  some  tobacco 
from  us,  which  we  had  plenty  of. 
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"And  then  we  had  a  square  meal,  I 
can  tell  you.  I  fixed  up  the  fish,  one  made 
a  firo,  another  got  dry  wood  and  forker 
sticks  to  cook  the  slices  of  fish.  We  were 
feeling-  about  three  hundred  per  cent, 
better  after  that  meal,  and  we  took  a  new 
direction  by  the  small  compass  we  had 
with  us  and  went  on  across  swamps  and 
rocks  and  through  heavy  timber.  We  saw 
plenty  of  small  game,  but  without  a  gun 
we  were  unable  to  get  any.  The  next 
day  after  leaving  the  lake  our  grub  ran 
out  again.  We  went  on  for  two  more 
days,  desperately  hungry  and  partridge 
or  grouse  all  around  us.  We  had  been 
struggling  along  for  four  days  without 
food,  when  we  came  to  a  hillside  and 
we  saw  a  clearing  down  below  and  smoke 
rising.  W'e  hurried  down,  the  desperate 
hungry  and  tired  feeling  gone.  Two  of 
the  fellows  cried  like  babies  when  we 
struck  a  familiar  looking  trail,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  came  into  Menet's  door- 
yard,  four  of  the  hardest  looking  tramps 
in  all  Canada." 

"Eight  days  out  and  back  where  you 
started  from?"  I  gasped. 

'"Yes.  We  circled  right  around.  Men- 
et  came  rushing  out,  followed  by  the 
whole  family,  dogs  and  all. 

"  'God,  you  back  again.  I  verrie  glad 
you  safe,  he  said.  'Some  fellers  send 
word,  four  crazy  Englishmen  lost  in  de 
bush.     I  was  go  hunt  you  pretty  soon.' 

"Well,  if  he  was  glad  to  see  us,  we 
were  more  than  glad  to  see  him,  and  we 
were  soon  breaking  our  four  days'  fast. 
We  stayed  at  Menet's  four  or  five  days, 
when  we  were  ready  to  take  the  trail 
again. 

"We  tried  a  dififerent  plan  this  time. 
I  bought  a  horse  from  Menet  and  the 
other  fellows  got  a  week's  grub  and  we 
made  what  we  called  a  jumper,  a  kind 
of  sled  for  the  horse  to  draw  our  pro- 
visions on.  We  would  cut  a  road  ahead 
and  bring  the  outfit  along  in  two  loads. 
It  was  very  slow  work  and  took  us  ten 
days  before  we  got  to  our  land.  We  had 
planned  to  build  a  log  house  on  the  cor- 
ners where  the  four  quarter  sections  met. 
One  of  the  four  of  us.  Jack  Holden,  was 
married,  and  he  was  to  bring  his  wife 
out  and  we  others  were  to  live  with  him 
and  clear  the  land  together.  Well,  we 
started  at  the  house  and  I  let  Jack  have 


the  money  to  get  his  wife  out  from  home, 
and  he  went  back  to  Menet's  with  the 
horse  and  the  jumper.  The  next,  the 
other  two  fellows  threw  down  their  axes 
and  said  they  were  going  to  get  out  and 
leave  the  blarsted  place  to  Jack  and  I, 
and  out  they  went. 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  then. 
I  laid  around  that  day,  and  the  next 
morning  I  started  a  little  log  hut,  about 
eight  feet  long  and  six  wide.  I  finished 
it  by  night  and  got  the  stove  set  up, 
which  we  had  brought  in  with  us.  Jack 
had  promised  to  be  back  in  two  days, 
but  the  second  day  went  by  and  no  sign 
of  Jack.  I  felt  rather  bad,  thought  he 
had  cleared  out,  too. 

"That  night  in  the  little  hut  I  woke  up 
and  heard  something  snuffing  around 
outside,  just  by  my  head.  I  grabbed  my 
revolver  and  b'fted  one  corner  of  the 
tar-paper  door  and  took  a  peep  out,  and, 
sure  enough,  there  was  a  big  black  bear, 
waddling  around,  snufifing  at  the  bits  of 
grub  outside.  I  lifted  the  revolver  and 
fired  into  the  air — I  didn't  want  to  hit 
him — and  that  bear  went  crashing  over 
the  bush  and  stumps  and  rocks.  I  could 
hear  him  going  through  the  woods  for  a 
long  time.     I  guess  I  scared  him  some. 

"The  next  morning  Jack  came.  He 
had  a  gun  over  his  shoulder  and  some 
partridges  and  that  was  all. 

"  'Where's  the  horse  and  the  things 
you  were  bringing  in?'   I  asked  him. 

"  'Aw,'  he  said,  'I  lost  my  way  again 
and  left  the  horse  to  hunt  up  the  trail 
and  I  couldn't  find  either  of  them,  and 
I  wandered  around  all  day  and  most  of 
the  night.  I  heard  your  shot  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  or  I  wouldn't  be  here 
now.    Let's  chuck  the  whole  thing.  Bill.' 

"'Did  you  see  the  others,  Jack?'  I 
asked  him. 

"  'Yes.  I  met  'em  just  this  side  of 
Menet's,  blarst  'em.' 

"  'Well,'  I  says,  'let's  cook  them  birds 
anyhow.  We  had  something  to  eat  and 
went  back  to  Menet's,  left  the  stove  and 
all.  We  were  at  Menet's  a  month  or 
more,  helping  him,  and  meanwhile  Jack's 
wife  had  got  out  there,  too,  and  she  didn't 
want  to  go  back  into  the  bush,  so  we  con- 
cluded to  go  on  to  Sturgeon  Falls  and 
come  back  in  the  spring.  We  took  the 
last  boat  that  season  and  came  to  Stur- 
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geon  Falls,  where  Jack  and  I  took  a  con- 
tract chopping  cord  wood.  We  had  left 
the  horse  at  Menet's,  and  after  we  had 
quite  a  lot  of  wood  chopped,  we  arranged 
to  go  up  to  Menet's  and  bring  the  horse 
down,  so  we  could  haul  the  wood  out. 

"We  took  the  train  to  the  station  near- 
est Menet's,  which  left  us  a  twenty-mile 
walk  through  snow  a  foot  deep.  We  left 
the  train  at  midnight  and  walked  all 
night  and  the  next  day.  At  noon  we 
came  to  a  little  house.  We  were  very 
tired  and  thankful  for  the  big  dinner  the 
people  there  furnished.  They  advised  us 
to  stay  with  them  that  night,  and  I  was 
for  staying,  but  Jack  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
He  said  we  could  make  Menet's  that 
night  alright.  So  we  struck  out  for  a 
fifteen-mile  tramp  through  the  snow. 
Well,  it  began  to  snow  after  we  had  been 
on  the  way  an  hour  and  I  was  nearly 
done  up,  but  we  struggled  on  up  one  rise 
and  down  another  till  five  o'clock,  when 
I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  trail,  com- 
pletely done  out. 

"  'I'm  all  in,  Jack,'  I  said. 

"  'Aw,  keep  on  a  little  further.  Bill,' 
Jack  says,  'we  can't  have  far  to  go  now.' 

"  'I  can't  do  any  more.  Jack ;  Fm  done,' 
I  said. 

"Well,  Jack  got  me  going  after  a  bit. 
I  didn't  know  much  what  I  was  doing. 
Jack  told  me  afterwards  he  had  a  hard 
time  to  keep  me  moving  and  at  last  I 
fell  flat,  completely  done  up,  and  Jack 
not  much  better.  The  snow  was  every- 
where and  the  air  so  thick  he  couldn't 
see  ten  feet  around,  and  by  that  time 
'twas  getting  dark.  Well,  Jack  thought 
we  were  done  for  sure,  and  he  was  al- 
most asleep  and  we  were  nearly  covered 


with  snow,  when  he  heard  noises  and 
he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  Menet  and  his 
boy  came  up  to  us.  Between  the  three 
of  them  they  got  me  roused  up,  and, 
half  dragging  me,  we  reached  his  home, 
about  two  miles  on,  more  dead  than  alive. 

"You  see,  when  it  began  to  snow,  the 
man  at  the  station  had  telephoned  into 
Menet's  to  look  out  for  us.  That  was  all 
that  saved  us.  That  snow  kept  coming 
down  for  nearly  a  week  and  by  that  time 
the  trail  was  closed  for  a  horse,  until  a 
crust  formed.  By  the  time  the  crust 
came  I  had  recovered  from  the  effect  of 
the  tramp,  and  we  came  out  again,  when 
we  got  back  to  Sturgeon  Falls.  The 
wood  we  had  chopped  was  buried  so  deep 
we  would  have  to  wait  till  spring  before 
we  could  get  at  it.  So  I  left  Jack  there 
with  the  wood.  They  may  be  both  there 
yet,  for  all  I  know.  I  came  to  Toronto, 
and  with  one  thing  and  another  I  had  to 
go  to  a  hospital  for  a  month  or  more. 
Jack  had  cost  me  three  hundred  dollars 
and  I  was  broke. 

"I  worked  around  Toronto  a  while, 
and,  tiring  of  city  life,  came  ou  to  the 
mountains.  I  worked  in  Fernie  and 
Grand  Forks  at  nearly  everything  in 
the  labor  line  and  finally  came  to  Van- 
couver. When  I  got  here  I  sold  my 
house  at  home  and  bought  that  property 
over  there  in  North  Vancouver." 

Here  follows  a  long  dessertation  on 
the  possibilities  of  real  estate,  which  I 
will  not  set  down,  ending  up  with : 

"Well,  I  guess  that's  a  pretty  good 
spec,  anyhow,  and  if  I  get  that  ten  thou- 
sand, I'll  not  be  sorrv  for  the  call  of 
Westward  Ho !" 


By  Percy  Flage. 


ROSEBERY,  the  sphynx  of  the 
Durdans,  has  been  at  it  again. 
Guiding  the  plough  stilts  with 
his  good  right  hand  that  knows 
not  what  rein  he  pulls  with  the  left  he 
has  driven  another  lone  furrow  clear  into 
and  over  the  hyphenated  liberalism  of 
C.-B. 

That  must  have  been  an  impressive 
scene  in  England's  upper  chamber  when 
idle  Lords  and  privileged  Commons 
dropping  the  cue,  the  pen,  the  gamp, 
the  muffin  or  the  tamale  of  the  moment, 
sped  ungartered,  unbuckled  and  untop- 
hatted  to  join  the  throng  of  hearers  who 
had  caught  the  megaphone  whisper  of 
rumour  that  Rosebery  w^as  "up !" 

Who  saw  him  rise? 
"Aye !"  roared  the  Ayes, 

"With  great  surprise 

"W^e  saw  him  rise !" 

Why  did  Primrose? 
"Nobody  knows," 

Murmured  the  Noes, 
"Why  Rosebery  rose!"' 

But  there  he  is,  up  and  doing,  and 
swaying  tremenduously  the  Pears'  soap 
unscented  but  mutable  many  of  high  de- 
gree who  would  stand  by  the  haggis  pol- 
icy of  their  leader  with  the  strength  of 
party  training,  but  whose  souls  echo  ir- 
repressibly  to  the  slogan  of  a  chief. 

When  Rosebery  speaks  definitely  to 
a  question  he  gives  one  the  impression 


not  of  a  keen  dialectitian  nor  an  impas- 
sioned orator  merely,  though  he  is  some- 
thing of  both,  but  rather  of  a  broad- 
shouldered  warrior  marching  four 
abreast,  singing  as  he  tramps  straight 
down  the  road  to  the  skulking  foe  in 
ambush  and  whistling  as  he  whets  the 
black  knife  on  his  untrewsed  calf  pre- 
paratory to  the  flaying  of  one  or  more 
unfortunate. 

Its  a  grand  sight  and  an  impressive 
ceremony.  The  pity  is  that  after  pa- 
geant he  strolls  away  in  solitary  absent 
mindedness,  trailing  gory  hides  of  glory 
to  his  home  where  it  is  suspected  that 
he  uses  them  to  bind  first  folios  of  Walter 
Scott  and  papyrus  rolls  of  black  letter 
duodecimos,  instead  of  nailing  them  as 
he  should  like  a  later  Luther  to  the  barn- 
door of  Britain  with  a  modern  thesis 
against  the  diet  of  worms  that  are  gnaw- 
ing at  England's  greatness. 

Alas !  "Ich  kann  nicht  anders"  is  no- 
body's foreward  now,  and  our  might  be 
statesmen  of  expediency  have  adopted 
instead  for  their  own  and  their  follow- 
ers' guidance  the  borrowed  substitute  of 
"Ich  dien."  A  good  discipline  to  a  proud 
prince  but  a  poor  motto  for  free  men, 
facing  time  and  the  occasion. 

With  Balfour  balancing  on  one  toe,  his 
head  buried  in  the  shifting  sand  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  his  coat  tails  flapping  in 
anticipation  of  the  strong  east  wind  that 
ma}-  blow  up  from  the  west. 

With  Campbell-Bannerman  smilingly 
acquiescent   to    the    multitudinous  man- 
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dates  of  the  free  fooders  of  England, 
free  renters  of  Ireland,  free  thinks  of 
Wales,  free  kirkers  of  Scotland,  free 
lushers  of  Poplar,  free  bathers,  free 
lunchers,  free  fighters,  free  kicks  at  the 
army,  free  cracks  at  the  navy,  free  cock- 
shies  at  the  House  of  Lords  and  free 
cheers  for  Old  Harry. 

With  Churchill  the  youngest,  striking 
the  gyves  from  the  manacled  pig  tails  of 
South  Africa  and  taking  snapshots  of 
himself  and  the  ghost  of  Wilberforce  do- 
ing time  together  on  Olympus. 

With  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  burning  the 
midnight  oil  of  the  British  museums  to 
prove  that  Magna  Charta,  Habeas  Corp- 
us and  the  third  Reform  Bill  are  all 
based  on  a  true  comprehension  of  the 
relative  values  of  Alb,  Cope  and  Stole. 

With  Keir  Hardie  forerunning  the 
gospel  of  communism  through  the  colon- 
ies and  setting  a  private  detective  to 
w^atch  his  only  other  waistcoat  while  he 
yodels. 

One  rather  yawns  at  the  raucous  voice 
of  Freedom  as  she  is  spoke,  and  sighs  for 
the  days  when  Plancus  was  consul,  with 
a  vague  hope  that  Roseberry  or  some 
other  beneficient  giant  will  appear  from 
the  dark  timber  and  grasp  the  tiller  of 
state. 

What  constitutes  a  statesman? 

That  is  a  hard  question.  A  caustic 
pessimist  once  gave  the  definition  "A 
Dead  Politician,"  but  it  is  not  so. 

Your  true  statesman  is  neither  dead 
nor  always  politic  but  a  live  wire  charged 
with  the  voltage  of  a  thriving  nation. 
He  makes  two  blades  of  a  jack-knife 
where  one  grew  before,  and  at  the  same 
price. 

He  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  strength 
of  a  pull,  neither  delighteth  he  in  the 
lobby  of  men. 

He  is  not  puffed  up,  neither  modestly 
as  Socrates,  madly  as  Malvolio  nor  mag- 
nificently as  Winston. 

He  is  a  scarce  article,  one  in  a  box  and 
few  in  a  century.  He  differs  from  the 
politician  as  such  in  that  his  personal 
success  or  failure  counts  for  little  as 
against  the  national  strength  and  welfare 
that  he  develops. 

His  outlook  is  always  on  the  whole  of 
mankind,  and  when  he  builds  a  home  pol- 


icy it  is  with  instinctive  effort  towards 
a  harmonious  development  of  internal 
resources  of  moral  and  economic  force, 
against  external  attack. 

He  is  a  worldling  and  a  pragmatic, 
but  he  forgets  not  his  dreams. 

He  is  part  philosopher,  but  truth  with 
him  is  not  a  finality  nor  a  road  that  he 
may  always  follow. 

George  Washington  as  a  soldier  may 
never  have  lied  but  as  a  statesman,  if 
he  maintained  the  same  standard  through- 
out, it  was  to  keep  the  other  fellows 
guessing  when  he  was  going  to  begin. 

He  is  part  artist  but  his  art  is  not  for 
art's  sake.  His  work  is  for  a  distant  end, 
and  is  less  self  expression  than  self  re- 
pression. 

He  is  a  labouring  man,  for  he  toils 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  a  fool,  for  he 
works  eight  hours  a  night,  and  his  wage 
is  on  the  sliding  scale  of  fame. 

To  jump  from  abstractions  to  the  con- 
crete. Lord  Cromer  is  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  of  a  statesmen.  There  may  be 
other  Cullinans  in  the  clay  but  he  goes  a 
good  many  carats. 

Treve,  he  was  an  administrator  and 
an  appointee  rather  than  an  elected  re- 
presenttive,  but  for  that  matter  any  prime 
minister  is  the  same  thing,  or  would  be 
if  he  conscientiously  abstained  from 
worrying  about  next  election  day  and  the 
evil  thereof. 

When  the  people's  representative  keeps 
his  desk  telephone  constantly  switched  on 
to  the  vox  populi  connection  he  is  liable 
to  mistake  the  roar  of  a  "No  Popery" 
riot  for  the  voice  of  God  and  the  blaze 
of  a  burning  nigger  for  a  beacon  light 
of  Caucasian  civilisation. 

Such  little  errors  of  judgment  have 
side  tracked  many  an  aspirant  for  a 
niche  in  W^estminster  Abbey  and  a  col- 
umn in  Gosnell's  year  book. 

Whether  he  barricades  the  Nile  and 
makes  a  garden  of  the  desert  or  builds  a 
new  Britain  on  a  new  ocean,  the  budding 
statesman  designs  his  work  far  in  ad- 
vance of  construction  and  is  not  stam- 
peded at  a  flood  tide  or  freshet. 

He  may  alter  his  plans  to  meet  the 
shifting  alluvial  topography,  he  may  ex- 
tend or  enlarge  his  original  intentions, 
but  the  principle  of  his  structure  will  re- 
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main  to  stand  or  fall  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice.  Somewhere 
through  his  scheme  he  draws  a  base  line, 
and  groups  his  articulated  creation  about 
it  joint  by  joint  as  need  or  inclination  im- 
pels. 

Bizarre  it  may  be,  weak  in  places,  and 
finally  proven  to  be  wrong  in  detail,  but 
at  least  it  is  vertebrate,  coherent  and 
definitely  conformable  to  the  ambitions 
and  belief  of  the  state's  man. 

Is  there  any  state  woman? 

Not  a  Black-eyed  Susan  Boadicea  An- 
thony Comstock  Carrie  National  curios- 
ity, but  a  female  woman  apprehensive  of 
the  correlations  of  state  and  individual? 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  ca- 
pacity for  executive  judgment  and  action 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  feminine  mind 
is  so  simply  conscious  of  social  equities 
as  any  male  mentality  of  similar  class  and 
condition.  And  like  the  male,  not  al- 
ways cognizant  of  the  reasoning  that 
rules  her  decisions 

Ask  your  maid  why  she  objects  to 
wearing  a  pretty  little  dinky  white  cap 
while  on  duty. 

She  "doesn't  like  it,"  that's  all. 

Ask  the  hospital  nurse  or  the  hotel 
chambermaid  why  she  condescends  to  do 
so,  and  she  "doesn't  mind — It's  charm- 
ing, isn't  it?" 

Of  course   it   is,   in  both    cases,    but 


whereas  with  the  nurse  it  is  an  insignia 
of  state  service,  to  the  hired  girl  it  is  a 
badge  of  unhonored  personal  ability  and 
only  to  be  endured  by  the  young  and  at- 
tractive in  that  it  draws  them  flirtatious 
tribute  from  itinerant  tradesmen  who 
might  otherwise  be  awed  from  approach 
by  a  fear  of  mistaking  the  identity  of 
one  of  the  family. 

Respect  for  uniform  and  repugnance  to 
livery  move  equally  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  as  they  expand  from  the 
bonds  of  caste,  and  only  by  suppressing 
or  by  not  analysing  the  dislike  to  the 
latter,  is  there  danger  of  the  former  be- 
coming a  vaunt  of  power  rather  than  a 
sign  of  decent  humility. 

The  qualities  that  we  read  into  our 
symbols  are  the  seed  as  well  as  the  fruit 
of  our  own  growth  and  it  behooves  us 
to  keep  them  watered,  trimmed  and  fer- 
tilised with  sense,  discretion  and  ideality 
if  we  would  not  lapse  into  a  mere  bar- 
nacle attachment  to  the  surface  of  this 
spinning  globe. 

"Man  the  immortal,"  as  the  Squamish 
scrutineer  warns  us,  "thrusting  hot  foot- 
"ed  up  the  eager  trail  of  ambition,  eyes 
■'aglow  of  hope,  and  lips  scare  dry  from 
"Alma  Mater's  fount,  reaching  the  sum- 
"mit  of  his  first  desire,  too  often  finds 
"the  promised  vista  staked  from  hades  to 
"breakfast,  and  quits  with  a  grouch." 


Ryder's  Funny  Business* 

By  Arthur  P.  WooIIacott. 


WHEN  Ryder  stepped  from  the 
bridge  of  the  steamer  to  the 
wharf,  followed  by  the  steward 
and  his  staff  carrying  aris- 
tocratic looking  trunk  and  suit-cases,  the 
cannery  hands  felt  proud  of  him.  He 
was  a  fine-looking  leisurely  man  who 
moved  in  a  holiday  atmosphere  of  his 
own,  and  would  pass  equally  well  as  a 
captain  of  industry,  a  titled  personage 
travelling  incognito,  or  a  semi-respect- 
able sport.  The  fact  that  he  was  the 
shrewdest  cannery-manager  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  at  once  invested  salmon-can- 
ning with  a  distinction  that  excited  a  live- 
ly interest  in  the  business.  His  presence 
invariably  made  his  subordinates  forget 
the  slimy  details  of  their  work  and  realise 
that  life  after  all  can  be  lived  on  a  plane 
somewhat  above  an  endless  discussion 
of  salmon,  Indians,  whiskey  and  dogs. 
On  his  travels  he  was  usually  discreet, 
suave,  deferential,  sometimes  breezy,  very 
often  a  philistine  in  his  utter  disregard 
of  the  common  decencies,  but  always  a 
plausible  good  fellow.  During  the  fish- 
ing season,  however,  when  he  was  in  his 
own  familiar  sphere,  with  a  mixed  horde 
of  several  thousand  under  his  immediate 
control,  he  was  an  autocrat,  who  dis- 
charged some  of  the  less  onerous  duties 
of  a  patriarch  with  unction ;  demanding 
much  cachinnatory  appreciation  from  his 
stafif,  and  unlimited  admiration  from  the 
army  of  Indian  women  employed  in  his 
establishment. 

A  wild  rumour  had  fled  about  the  inlet 
to  the  efifect  that  he  had  staked  his  salary 
and  a  thousand  to  boot  with  his  rival, 
Marshall,  on  the  result  of  the  season's 
pack.  From  an  inside  point  of  view 
the  wager  was  a  decidedly  foolish  one. 
His  confreres,  it  is  true,  accepted  him 
with  a  twinkle  of  approval  as  the  dean 


of  their  order, — a  compliment  due  to  his 
crookedness ;  but  luck  and  crookedness, 
while  contributing  largely  to  the  com- 
pany's profits,  and  incidentally  to  the 
manager's  princely  dissipations,  were 
still  dangerous  elements  to  be  coquetted 
with  one  so  deeply  involved  as  he  was. 
Hence  his  men  filed  into  his  office  in  a 
very  unstable  frame  of  mind.  They  knew 
well  enough  that  he  was  a  plunger  head 
over  heels  in  debt,  and  that  in  spite  of 
his  nonchalance,  he  was  really  in  a  des- 
perate mood ;  but  experience  had  taught 
them  that  he  had  the  ability  to  squirm  out 
of  the  tightest  of  corners.  Therefore, 
when  they  found  him  comfortably  loung- 
ing in  a  rattan  easy-chair,  with  cigars 
and  a  few  brands  of  hard  stuff  at  his 
elbow  they  were  not  at  all  surprised. 

Perkins,  the  bookkeeper,  and  Hed- 
strom,  the  foreman,  with  the  license  of 
trusted  lieutenants,  went  at  him  at  once, 
telling  him  forcibly  that  Marshall  had  a 
better  plant  and  a  greater  capacity,  and 
asking  him  how  in  the  devil  he  expected 
to  win  out  in  such  a  crazy  contest. 

"See  here,  you  woolly  grouse,"  said 
Hedstrom,  raging  at  the  idea  of  being  a 
victim  in  such  an  easy  game,  "Marshall 
can  put  up  twenty  thousand  cases  to  your 
fifteen  any  day." 

Ryder  began  one  of  his  suddenly  ab- 
breviated laughs  that  conveyed  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  genial  contempt  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

He  pushed  a  new  brand  of  cocktail 
over  the  table  and  turned  out  a  box  of 
cigars. 

"Now  you  fellows,  scoff  this  contra- 
brand  and — cool  down,"  with  which  he 
waved  them  into  their  seats  with  both 
hands,  and  eyed  them  with  the  cool  ad- 
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miration  of  a  general  who  knows  his 
subordinates  to  the  last  fibre. 

Perkins,  addicted  to  swift  interpreta- 
tions in  terms  of  profit  and  loss,  was  un- 
easv  in  spite  of  the  warmth  and  ecstasy 
infused  into  the  arid  regions  of  his  soul 
bv  the  spiritual  decoction  he  was  im- 
bibing. He  had  flitting  visions  of  heavy 
drafts  to  meet  the  fines  imposed  on  his 
principal  by  the  merciless  Commissioner. 

To  come'  out  ahead  of  the  game  it  was 
necessary  to  outwit  the  fishery  guardians, 
who  as  preventive  officials,  kept  a  wea- 
ther eye  on  the  fleet  of  two  thousand 
boats  during  the  week-ends,  which  were 
prescribed  by  law.  Infractions  of  the 
regulations  were  so  severely  dealt  with 
that  few  managers  dared  to  make  a  sys- 
tem of  illegal  fishing,  preferring  rather 
to  let  their  fishermen  take  the  initiative, 
paving,  however,  the  fines  incurred  when 
it  suited  their  purpose. 

Ryder  and  Marshall  had  no  respect 
for  the  rules  of  the  game.  They  were 
of  the  liberal  persuasion,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion machinery  of  their  own,  in  the  oper- 
ation of  which  the  officials  were  shuffled 
about  like  pawns  on  a  chess  board.  Lat- 
terly this  mystifying  process  had  acted 
like  a  boomerang,  for  Dallain  and  his 
assistant  had  contracted  the  detective 
habit  of  concentrating  their  first  atten- 
tion on  the  culprits  whenever  there  was 
trouble  in  the  air. 

"What  sort  of  stuff  is  the  new  man?" 
Hedstrom  asked,  for  in  the  qualities  of 
the  newly  aj^pointed  assistant  lay  the 
success  or  failure  of  Ryder's  schemes. 
Dallain  was  a  known  cjuantity  and  one 
t(i  be  feared. 

"An  aristocrat."  returned  the  manager, 
Cfintemplating  the  idea  with  a  moment's 
abstraction:  "English.  I've  heard.  He 
should  be  here  today  sometime." 

The  men  were  duly  impressed.  For 
two  seasons  past  they  had  been  wreaking 
their  colossal  jokes  on  Carl  sen.  the  for- 
mer assistant,  a  plaything  in  their  cun- 
ning hands,  blind  as  a  mole,  the  victim, 
tiu-  laughing-stock  of  every  manager  on 
the  Inlet.  I'.ut  an  aristocrat,  an  English- 
man, well-bred  no  doubt,  with  infinite 
deviltry  lurking  under  his  case-harden?d 
coolness,— //;a^  was  a  difi'erent  proposi- 
tion. 


"We've  got  to  w^ork  the  funny  busi- 
ness this  time,  with  a  vengeance,"  said 
Ryder.  "Sure,"  he  added  with  convic- 
tion. "You  fellows,'  he  went  on  with 
fervor,  "are  out  of  this.  Its  my  love- 
feast.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  bfe 
honest — dam  honest,  within  certain  lim- 
its. Don't  ffing  lies  at  him  that  any  man 
with  a  head  can  see  through.  Of  course 
he'll  be  green  in  some  things,  and  that 
will  leave  you  room  enough  to  swirg 
in.  Not  a  look,  not  a  sound,  mind  you, 
that  will  startle  him.  He's  to  be  made 
right  at  home  here,  and  put  to  sleep 
among  admiring  friends.  As  my  guest 
he  must  be  treated  with  all  the  consid- 
eration due  to  a  man  who  thniks  a  whole 
heap  of  himself." 

The  boys  grinned  but  were  relieved 
that  Rvder  had  taken  the  onus  on  him- 
self. 

In  the  meantime,  Ryder  and  his  me- 
thods had  been  dissected  at  considerable 
length  by  Dallain  for  Hanbury's  bene- 
fit, all  of  which  made  the  latter  feel  like 
a  junior  attache  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  uncoiling  an  oriental  mystery. 

Dallain  stood  on  the  wharf  watching 
him  making  his  way  across  the  Inlet  to 
Ryder's  cannery.  His  boat  slumped 
through  the  tide-rips  and  his  oars  flapped 
lazily  in  the  air  like  the  wing  of  an 
absent-minded  goose  engaged  in  calesthe- 
nics.  The  Commissioner  smiled  grimlv 
but  good-naturedly,  and  wondered  what 
kind  of  hash  Ryder  would  make  of  him. 

That  wily  individual  hardly  knew  how 
to  take  the  new  man.  At  first  he  was 
inclined  to  smile  derisively,  but  as  he 
understood  human  nature  a  little  he  met 
Hanbury  with  a  look  of  genuine  interest 
and  a  manner  scrupulously  courteous.  A 
second  glance  at  the  tall  handsome  fel- 
low, dispelled  the  notion  that  he  was 
easy  game.  His  look  of  dreaminess  was 
due  to  the  cast  of  his  features,  but  under- 
neath it  all  there  seemed  to  be  a  reserve 
force — an  almost  imperceptible  hint  be- 
speaking an  alert  mind. 

He  was  ushered  to  the  bungalow  re- 
cently prepared  for  his  reception,  where 
Ryder  did  the  honours  in  his  inimitable 
way.  After  discharging  the  preliminary 
duties  of  an  accomplished  host.  Ryder 
despatched  a  tactful  letter  to  Revels,  the 
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President  of  the  Company,  inviting  him 
to  bring  his  daughter  up  for  an  outing 
in  the  mountains. 

Marshall  had  already  set  his  crafty 
machine  at  work.  The  first  week  had 
passed  without  bringing  any  fish.  Never- 
theless, to  be  prepared  for  every  con- 
tingency, he  had  sent  a  free-lance  north 
to  make  the  round  trip  on  the  mail  boat, 
with  instructions  to  fill  the  ears  of  pas- 
sengers— those  who  had  the  "public  in- 
terest" at  heart — with  plausible  tales  of 
wholesale  violations  of  the  law  by  the 
Amalgamated  people  at  their  station 
twenty  miles  up  the  coast.  Then  Mar- 
shall waited,  filling  in  the  time  drinking 
whiskey. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  sec- 
ond Saturday  in  the  season,  while  the 
shadows  of  the  mountainous  shores  were 
yet  deep  and  lustrous  on  the  still  waters, 
he  stepped  from  his  office  and  stood  a 
long  time  on  the  board  walk,  looking 
up  and  down  the  Inlet  for  inspiration. 
A  score  of  fishermen  had  come  at  day- 
light reporting  no  fish.  Not  a  breath 
stirred.  Several  tugs  could  be  seen  on 
the  horizon  towing  up  long  strings  of 
empty  boats  from  the  Sound.  The  day 
stretched  before  him  a  blank  of  dullness. 
He  yawned,  and  with  a  pen-knife  pried 
fish  scales  from  his  patent  leather  boots 
and  then  for  the  want  of  something  to 
do  went  in  and  had  a  cocktail. 

Dallain  in  a  cabin  near-by,  was  seated 
at  a  table  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  working 
like  a  well-bred  Trojan.  Marshall  pre- 
sently lounged  into  the  door  frame  and 
looked  at  him.  He  was  multiplying  him- 
self two  thousand-fold.  That  bold,  un- 
compromising signature,  inscribed  on 
every  license  did  much  to  deter  weak 
human  flesh  from  infringing  the  ordin- 
ances. Dallain  himself  was  a  hard  nut 
to  crack.  He  created  the  impression  of 
being  everywhere  at  once.  The  fisher- 
men had  a  wholesome  respect  for  him, 
and  the  managers  could  do  nothing  else 
than  view  him  as  a  mystifying  spectacle. 
On  special  occasions  Marshall  and  others 
would  gladly  have  pressed  small  for- 
tunes on  him,  but  his  impeccability  was 
so  atmospheric  that  no  one  had  yet  dared 
to  approach  him  with  a  bribe. 

Marshall  turned  away  impressed  with 


the  thought  that  the  English  official's 
devotion  to  duty  ought  to  rank  in  the 
category  of  the  sublime. 

The  cannery  tug  came  in  to  report  that 
a  prodigious  school  of  salmon  had  just 
struck  Norcombe  Reach,  fifteen  miles 
south.  Gill-nets,  however,  could  not  be 
worked  in  those  waters,  while  seines  were 
prohibited  under  heavy  penalties.  All  the 
same  Marshall  ordered  the  tug  to  stand- 
by, and  got  together  a  seining  crew  of 
thirty  men,  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  rush  to  Norcombe  Reach  if  the  chance 
offered. 

The  southbound  mail  boat  presently 
came  in,  and  Marshall,  drunk  as  a  lord, 
could  hardly  hold  down  a  whoop  of  ela- 
tion, when  he  observed  his  confederate 
on  the  bridge  winking  a  furtive  eye  at 
nothing  in  particular.  In  another  mo- 
ment a  Timber  Inspector  stepped  down 
the  gang-plank,  singled  out  Dallain  and 
entered  into  close  confabulation  with  him. 
Dallain  went  north  an  hovir  later. 

Marshall  'gave  the  word  to  his  men  and 
yelled  to  the  Chinese  cook  for  a  half  a 
dozen  bottles  of  whisky  to  prime  them 
with.  The  seine  was  rushed  down  like 
an  avalanche  of  thunder  into  the  hold  of 
the  tug,  the  manager  stepped  aboard  and 
the  boat  steamed  furiously  for  Norcombe 
Inlet. 

Dallain  got  back  on  Monday  morning, 
looking  as  unconcerned  as  ever,  but  real- 
izing wrathfully  that  he  had  been  nicely 
done,  for  Marshall  had  packed  two  thous- 
and cases  in  the  meantime.  It  was  use- 
less to  take  proceedings  against  the  of- 
fender, for  every  one  of  his  fishermen 
would  have  sworn  himself  black  in  the 
face  for  the  pure  joy  of  getting  the  best 
of  the  authorities. 

When  the  story  of  the  scoop  reached 
Ryder's  ears,  he  felt  that  life  had  lost 
much  of  its  leisurely  charm.  He  caught 
himself  thrilling  at  sudden  moments  with 
an  awful  sense  that  things  were  slipping 
from  his  grasp,  to  check  which  he  drank 
heavily.  Hanbury  had  hung  on  to  him 
like  a  leech ;  still  there  had  been  no 
openings  and  no  fish,  except  at  Nor- 
combe, and  that  information  had  not 
reached  him — because  of  the  bungling  of 
one  of  his  mercenaries — until  it  was  toO' 
late  to  move.     His  rival's  margin  prac- 
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tically  put  him  out  of  the  running.  He 
had  scarcely  a  fighting  chance,  as  but 
two  week-ends  remained — the  only  inter- 
vals when  his  peculiar  methods  would 
avail, — and  in  that  time  miracles  would 
hardly  serve  to  bring  him  even,  since 
Marshall's  superior  capacity  had  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  event. 

In  these  circumstances  he  could  but 
mitigate  his  bitterness  by  bringing  Han- 
bury  to  a  point  of  mellowness  consistent 
with  his  purposes,  a  not  very  difficult 
matter,  for  with  his  breezy  warmth  of 
soul  he  could  have  made  merry  with 
kings,  a  trait  that  Hanbury  quickly  re- 
cognized and  admired. 

In  a  professional  way  the  latter  had 
an  easy  time  of  it.  Idleness  and  pleasure 
were  in  the  air.  The  "run"  was  excep- 
tionally late  in  striking  the  Inlet,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  many  thousands 
of  fishermen  and  hands  at  the  various 
canneries  not  only  made  life  a  summer 
holiday  but  spent  generously  in  antici- 
pation of  unusually  large  returns  within 
the  fortnight. 

That  night  Ryder  did  the  honours  in 
his  own  royal  way.  In  spite  of  his  call- 
ing he  was  a  man  of  wide  culture  with 
a  keen  eye  for  the  expansive  elements  in 
others.  He  was,  moreover,  a  tactician 
in  all  matters  that  contribute  to  cordial 
intercourse.,  It  was  his  business  to  make 
Hanbury  talk,  which  was  easy  enough. 
Sherry,  cigars  and  the  suggestive  patois 
of  the  cosmopolite  brought  about  the  de- 
sired result.  Then  he  contrived  to  make 
the  English  idea  paramount.  He  dilated 
with  artful  rhetoric  on  Englishmen  and 
aflfairs  and  particularly  on  the  distin- 
guished beauty  of  English  women.  Here 
Hanbury  was  at  home  and  hardly  re- 
quired the  additional  stimulus  of  a  splen- 
did collection  of  photographs  of  ac- 
knowledged English  beauties  to  make 
him  eloquent.  Ryder  then  took  up  the 
tale  and  with  the  skill  of  a  master  in 
emotional  aesthetics  he  impressed  Han- 
bury with  his  own  tastes,  described  a 
favourite  and  to  clinch  the  argument 
handed  him  a  likeness  of  an  English 
Countess  and  was  rewarded  for  his  pains 
by  being  asked  for  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Elizabeth  Revels  had  forwarded  him 
this  identical  photo  of  herself  in  her  last 


letter,  but  as  it  was  his  purpose  to  add 
a  not  too  definite  impression  of  a  certain 
type  of  beauty  to  Hanbury's  stock  of 
mental  images,  he  promised  his  guest  a 
copy  and  put  the  collection  away. 

In  the  small  hours  when  Hanbury 
parted  from  his  host  hugging  half  a 
dozen  genuine  Leoville  he  was  meltingly 
conscious  of  his  magnanimity.  Ryder 
on  his  part  took  a  shower  bath  and  was 
prepared  for  a  clear-headed  manipulation 
of  events,  for  he  had  never  lost  sight 
of  the  thought  that  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  he  would  either  make 
a  phenomenal  scoop  or  acknowledge  him- 
self fairly  beaten. 

At  an  hour  next  morning  when  the 
early  rays  were  flooding  his  room  with 
light,  Hanbury  awoke  with  a  pleasur- 
able feeling  which  seemed  in  some  way 
to  be  connected  either  with  his  forgotten 
dreams  or  with  a  vague  recollection  of 
last  night's  experiences.  The  forest  was 
checkered  with  the  purest  lights  and 
shades,  birds  were  singing  and  life  was 
stirring  with  the  pulse  of  youth.  He  had 
a  feeling  that  nature  had  been  singing 
one  of  her  magic  melodies  in  his  ear 
for  some  hours  past,  and  was  ready  to 
believe  that  he  was  hovering  on  the 
verge  of  a  revelation. 

He  presently  realised  with  a  start  that 
a  new  and  very  tangible  element  had  been 
introduced  to  his  notice.  Some  sort 
of  machinery  was  hurriedly  grinding  in 
a  liquid  smother,  while  running  through 
the  boisterous  commotion  like  the  music 
of  a  woodland  stream,  he  detected  the 
soft  tones  of  a  well-modulated  voice  en- 
gaged in  a  half-bantering  conversation 
with  someone  nearer  at  hand.  The  mys- 
tery was  soon  solved.  The  northbound 
mail  boat  had  grounded  on  a  sand  bar 
almost  under  his  window.  A  young 
woman  in  brown  holland  was  leaning 
over  the  rail,  laughing  and  chatting  with 
Ryder.  She  was  a  slim,  flexible  creature, 
with  features  expressive  of  a  lively  de- 
gree of  intelligence — an  honest,  genuine 
girl.  Hanbury  thought,  and  subject,  it 
seemed  to  quick  and  very  pleasing  im- 
pulses of  feeling.  He  finally  classed  her 
to  his  satisfaction  as  one  of  those  rare 
young  females  who  excite  comely  images 
of  themselves  in  the  matronly  guise. 
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He  was  not  a  little  pleased  when  in 
the  course  of  breakfast,  he  was  apprised 
of  her  presence  by  a  little  flutter  of  con- 
versation which  came  up  the  walk  and 
finally  settled  comfortably  in  Ryder's 
office. 

The  open  mess-room  door  made  him 
a  not  unwilling  party  to  the  chatter  that 
followed. 

She  was  accompanied  by  her  father, 
who,  it  transpired,  was  no  other  than 
Revels,  the  President  of  the  Company, 
up  on  a  pleasure  trip  undertaken  to  gra- 
tify his   daughter. 

Ryder,  it  appeared,  had  been  favoring 
her  with  charming  descriptions  of  a  lake 
in  the  mountains.  She  was  enthusiastic, 
and  confessed,  with  a  humourous 
acknowledgement  of  her  weakness,  that 
she  could  never  withstand  the  allure- 
ment of  novel  scenery.  Her  father 
twitted  her  on  this  score,  and  told  Ryder 
that  she  had  dragged  him  to  every  jump- 
ing-oif  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Why?  Oh,  heaven  only  knew.  He  was 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  en- 
gaged in  a  super-subtile  pursuit  of  the 
spirit  of  sunrise.  Ryder  laughed  and 
felt  an  immense  liking  for  the  girl  who 
was  the  victim  of  such  a  singular  passion. 
Elizabeth  laughed  too,  in  rich,  tender 
tones  of  deprecation :  "Now,"  she  said, 
"you  know  I'm  not  altogether  to  blame. 
Why — how  many  times  have  you  car- 
ried me  off  my  feet,  by  proposing  a  jaunt 
to  one  of  my  favourite  places?"  A 
breathless  element  in  the  exclamation  be- 
trayed her  susceptibility ;  it  was  so 
sweetly  suggestive  that  one  could  not 
help  speculating  a  little  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  would  comport  herself 
when  confronted  by  a  graver  demand  on 
her  emotions. 

She  wanted  to  start  for  the  lake  at 
once.  The  day  was  a  perfect  one  for  a 
picnic.  The  wooded  hills  and  the  bare 
snow-stained  summits  seemed  newly  cre- 
ated in  a  crystal  atmosphere.  Their 
sharply  defined  contours  carried  the 
imagination  beyond,  over  vast  glittering 
regions,  lucent  in  a  flood  of  light. 

Ryder  was  at  her  service ;  everything, 
he  said,  would  be  ready  in  an  hour.  He 
called  Hanbury  in,  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  new  arrivals  and  then  went  off 


with  the  President,  who  surprised  the 
manager  by  asking  with  some  anxiety, 
whether  everything  was  as  it  should  be, 
stating  that  half  the  company's  stock  had 
been  taken  over  by  an  English  capitalist, 
and  that  the  new  stockholder  was  now 
on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Ryder's  conscience  was  at  ease  on  this 
point  as  he  prided  himself  on  keeping  his 
cannery  at  all  times  in  the  very  pink  of 
condition. 

Elizabeth  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  very  deferential  young  English- 
man was  to  be  one  of  the  party.  The 
question  of  his  going  or  not  going  re- 
solved itself  by  a  process  of  substitution 
into  a  study  of  the  girl's  personality,  an 
occupation  that  reduced  all  other  consid- 
erations to  the  vanishing  point.  She 
filled  his  horizon  with  distinction,  with 
sentiment  and  warmth.  She  was  respon- 
sive, eager ;  a  product  of  modern  culture, 
yet  delightfully  unaffected. 

She  told  him  how  much  she  liked  tra- 
velling about  the  province ;  one  felt  like 
a  forerunner  of  civilisation.  Had  he 
ever  been  to  the  North  Cape,  Colorado, 
the  Tyrol,  the  Caucasus,  or  the  Vale  of 
Cashmere  ?  She  briefly  sketched  her  im- 
pressions of  these  resorts.  He  had  never 
visited  any  of  them  but  described  a  trip 
he  had  taken  in  the  Rockies  over  the 
Great  Divide  with  a  pack-train  and  she 
envied  him  with  a  laughing  frankness 
which  he  found  very  pleasing. 

"Decorous  lawlessness  is  the  extent  to 
which  I  have  gone.  Waiters,  guides  and 
camp-followers  are  such  a  hindrance,  oyu 
know.  If  they  were  only  inoculated  with 
the  Emersonian  philosophy !  All  the 
same  it  is  my  intention  to  head  an  ex- 
ploring party  into  some  wild  region  in 
the  not  very  distant  future."  He  gather- 
ed from  the  humorous  spirit  of  the  state- 
ment that  she  was  giving  expression  to  a 
taste  rather  than  to  an  intention. 

Mrs.  Renwick,  the  clergyman's  wife, 
joined  the  party.  Hanbury  was  pressed 
to  accompany  them ;  he  had  some  little 
hesitation,  but  his  scruples  were  over- 
come when  Ryder  announced  with  con- 
siderable regret  that  he  too  would  have 
to  return  that  evening,  but  would  join 
them  again  on  Sunday. 
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An  Indian  guide  led  the  way  while  two 
packers  brought  up  the  rear. 

That  afternoon  Dallain  received  a  let- 
ter from  his  assistant  warning  him  that 
Ryder  was  going  to  fish  all  of  his  boats 
in  the  upper  section  of  the  inlet  that 
night.  Starting  at  once,  he  picked  up  a 
sailing  breeze  at  six  o'clock,  and  arriv- 
ing on  the  scene  an  hour  after  dark  he 
pulled  about  till  midnight  without  en- 
countering a  boat.  Something  was  surely 
amiss :  a  closer  examination  of  the  letter 
led  him  to  believe  that  it  was  a  clever 
forgery.  He  suspected  Marshall ;  and 
at  once  made  the  best  of  his  way  back 
again. 

Just  as  day  was  beginning  to  break 
he  ran  his  boat  in  among  some  drift- 
wood at  the  entrance  to  Goring  Inlet, 
half  a  mile  from  Marshall's  cannery.  He 
was  pale,  thoroughly  tired,  but  cheerful 
as  a  lark.  He  got  out  his  note-book  and 
pencil,  put  a  board  across  the  thwarts 
in  front  of  him  and  waited,  with  an  eye 
fixed  on  the  narrow  entrance  not  forty 
yards  away. 

As  he  anticipated,  he  presently  heard 
boats  with  mufi^ed  oars  approaching  soft- 
ly. Then  they  filed  out  stealthily,  like 
shadows, — a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them, 
heavy  with  salmon.  With  a  pair  of  bin- 
oculars in  one  hand  and  a  busy  pencil 
in  the  other,  he  jotted  down  their  num- 
bers as  they  passed.  Several  keen-eyed 
fishermen  spotted  the  well-known  skifif 
wedged  innocently  among  the  logs, 
glanced  casually  at  the  Commissioner 
and  continued  on  their  waw :  it  was  all 
in  the  day's  march. 

Marshall  was  inclined  to  take  the 
round-up  philosophically ;  it  probably 
meant  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars  or 
more ;  but  the  margin  of  profit  on  the 
catch  of  forty  thousand  fish  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  cover  that  item.  When 
Dallain,  however,  coolly  tacked  a  notice 
on  his  office  door,  announcing  that  the 
fish  would  be  sold  on  Monday  morning 
at  public  auction,  he  developed  a  fiendish 
desire  to  put  some  one  out  of  existence. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  other 
managers  would  come  around  and  poke 
fun  at  him.  There  would  be  no  end  to 
their  pleasantry ;  they  might  even  con- 
spire to  l)uy  the  fish  over  his  head :  it  was 


too  much :  he  chafed,  and  imbibed  nu- 
merous cocktails,  which  enabled  him  to 
bully  his  men,  who  at  once  went  off  on  a 
picnic,  and  left  him  to  drink  himself  into 
oblivion. 

In  the  interval,  Ryder's  party  had  gone 
astray,  owing,  it  seemed,  to  the  incom- 
petence of  the  Indian  guide.  This  inter- 
ruption in  the  programme  was  looked 
upon  as  a  highly  romantic  incident,  by 
Elizabeth  especially,  who  thought  the 
spot  in  which  they  camped  late  in  the 
afternoon,  equal  to  the  most  favored  re- 
sorts in  the  Adirondacks. 

Ryder  went  back  with  the  guide  and  a 
packer  to  pick  up  the  trail,  and  did  not 
return  that  day. 

Much  congenial  intercourse  with  the 
young  lady  had  resulted  in  reducing  Han- 
bury  to  a  mere  camp-follower.  He  was 
placidly  rid  of  every  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility and  entered  with  alarcity  into  the 
preparations  for  the  night. 

The  ladies  assumed  the  role  which 
lively  ladies  usually  assume  on  such  oc- 
casions :  the  men  were  converted  into 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
Elizabeth  prepared  an  appetising  meal, 
while  Mrs.  Renwick  supervised  the  pro- 
ceedings with  the  light-heartedness  of  a 
matron  who  knows  exactly  the  amount 
of  motherly  officiousness  required  to  in- 
duce in  a  party  of  adults  a  mood  as 
credulous,  careless  and  grateful  as  that 
which  prevails  in  a  troop  of  healthy  chil- 
dren. 

After  supper  Hanbury  built  a  roaring 
fire,  which  lit  up  their  surroundings  like 
a  scene  in  a  prehistoric  land  of  night. 
Elizabeth  sang  Foster's  rendering  of 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  She  had  a 
fine  contralto  voice,  remarkably  rich  and 
caressing,  a  voice  which  Renwick  had 
said  would  make  an  ordinary  metropol- 
itan church  blaze  into  a  fashionable  re- 
sort of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  others  found  their  tongues  and 
joined  in  well-known  choruses  till  near- 
ly midnight.  Then  while  the  fire  light 
flickered  and  dwindled  they  talked  in  a 
quiet,  rembling  way  on  topics  that  held 
the  flavor  of  many  lands. 

In  his  eager  scrutiny  of  features  for 
significant  hints  of  character,  Hanbury 
had  never  met  with  a  face  that  drew  his 
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interest  as  Elizabeth's  did.  Her  singu- 
lar beauty  had  the  note  of  appeal  that 
one  rarely  finds  in  the  drawing-room  but 
rather  in  such  unexpected  circumstances 
that  one  is  led  to  realise  the  pathos  in- 
hering in  lost  opportunities.  It  was  a 
face  to  lure  one  from  the  paths  of  the 
common  place  and  the  vagabond  in  him 
was  conscious  of  a  thrilling  invitation 
to  wander  at  large  over  the  sweet-smell- 
ing earth. 

He  spent  a  sleepless  night,  in  the 
course  of  which  his  professional  con- 
science troubled  him  not  a  little.  Had 
Ryder  gulled  him  ?  Was  he  the  victim 
of  a  well-arranged  conspiracy?  Then  he 
flushed  hot  with  a  thought  that  insinu- 
ated a  cynical  doubt  among  his  latest  in- 
terpretations of  the  ideal.  Had  Miss 
Revels  been  used  to  decoy  him  from  his 
duty?  Renwick  had  told  him  that  she 
could  give  pointers  to  the  sharpest  can- 
nery manager  on  the  coast.  Such  a  bit 
of  strategy  would  commend  itself  to  Ry- 
der. He  was  astounded  by  confirmatory 
details  which  now  occurred  to  him ;  yet  a 
calmer  consideration  dispelled  the  idea, 
and  left  him  face  to  face  with  his  own 
culpability. 

Next  day  his  perplexity  exhibited  it- 
self in  a  preoccupied  indifference  to  the 
common  interests  of  the  camp.  His 
mood  much  to  his  surprise,  was  reflected 
in  Elizabeth's  manner.  She  became 
thoughtful,  observed  him  furtively  and 
with  some  concern  as  though  she  had 
divined  the  cause  of  his  preoccupation, 
and  was  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  clear- 
er understanding  of  its  eflfect  on  him.  In 
order  not  to  allow  her  to  be  distressed 
on  his  account,  if  distressed  she  were, 
he  assumed  a  lighter  bearing  and  a  mood 
into  which  she  entered  willingly  enough, 
but  still  with  a  manner  that  convinced 
him  of  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  de- 
ceive her. 

The  guide  came  in  late  in  the  after- 
noon with  a  note  informing  them  that 
Ryder  had  suffered  a  slight  mishap  and 
had  remained  at  the  cannery. 

Hanbury  at  once  prepared  to  leave. 
Again  Elizabeth  betrayed  a  strong  in- 
clination to — question  him, — he  thought. 
She  looked  at  him  steadily,  wavered,  col- 
ored a  little  and  said     good-bye     with 


laughing  eyes  and  words  that  obscurely 
hinted  at  what  was  passing  in  her  mind : 
"Mr.  Hanbury,"  she  said  with  mock- 
gravity,  "if  your  guide  should  go  astray 
again,  bring  him  to  his  senses  with  a  con- 
vincing argument, — threaten  to  thrash 
him.     I'm  sure  it  would  do  him  good." 

The  appearance  of  the  cannery  con- 
firmed Hanbury's  surmise  that  Ryder's 
fleet  had  fished  the  previous  night.  The 
receiving-sheds  were  empty  and  all  the 
boats  were  out,  at  the  lower  camp,  no 
doubt,  holding  the  catch  over  for  a  Mon- 
day morning  delivery. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
tugs  came  in  noisily  with  scows  awash 
and  every  boat  with  but  a  few  inches 
of  free-board.  The  foreman  estimated 
the  catch  at  eighty-five  thousand ;  cer- 
tainly the  biggest  night's  haul  in  his  ex- 
perience. Ryder's  private  tallies,  how- 
ever, showed  that  forty-five  thousand  of 
these  had  been  illegally  caught  on  Sat- 
urday night. 

The  manager  came  limping  down  the 
walk,  beaming  yet  solicitous,  and  at  once 
recounted  Dallain's  neat  capture  of  Mar- 
shall's fleet.  He  was  bubbling  over  with 
the  joy  of  it:  "Say,  you  better  come 
along  and  see  him  sold  up.  What?  It 
will  be  the  time  of  your  Hfe.  Fun? 
Watch  Marshall  when  I  begin  biting 
him." 

As  there  was  no  use  in  chafing  Han- 
bury decided  that  he  might  as  well  keep 
his  mantle  of  innocence  wrapped  around 
him  yet  a  little  while,  and  stepped  aboard 
the  tug.  which  immediately  headed  for 
Marshall's  cannery. 

The  sale  was  one  when  they  arrived, 
the  bid  standing  at  ten  cents.  Ryder 
lifted  it  to  fifteen  as  he  stepped  among 
the  other  managers.  Marshall  bent  a 
vengeful  eye  on  him  and  made  it  sixteen. 

"Oh,  twenty,"  said  Ryder,  blowing  out 
a  ring  of  smoke,  and  looking  quizzically 
at  Marshall,  from  puckered  lids. 

The  others  emphatically  wiped  their 
hands  of  the  whole  transaction.  Mar- 
shall hesitated.  As  a  manager,  he  should 
let  the  fish  go,  for  the  last  bid  had  swal- 
lowed his  margin ;  but  as  a  plunger  who 
had  a  thousand  more  than  his  salary  at 
stake,  he  was  bound  to  trench  a  little  on 
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the  company's  profits :  he  therefore  raised 
it  one  as  a  desperate  feeler. 

"Twenty-five,"  Ryder  chirped,  laugh- 
ing with  great  good  humour  into  his  riv- 
al's face. 

The  spectators  stared  incredulously. 
Dallain  lifted  his  pencil,  and  glanced  at 
^Marshall,  who  swung  about  abruptly, 
and  stalked  away  with  an  icy  sensation 
creeping  over  the  top  of  his  head.  The 
crowd  watched  him  with  suddenly  ar- 
rested laughter  and  Dallain  brought  his 
pencil  down  to  write  the  item  off  in 
Ryder's  favor. 

Never  before,  in  the  course  of  his 
checkered  career,  did  the  genial  manager 
of  the  Cariboo  Cannery  feel  so  glorious- 
ly happy  as  he  did  on  this  occasion.  In 
thirty-six  hours,  he  had  turned  imminent 
defeat  into  a  howling  success.  In  thirty- 
six  hours  he  had  captured  by  extraordin- 
ary means  over  eighty-five  thousand  fish ; 
that  is  to  say,  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cases.  Seven  thousand  of  these 
would  off-set  Marshall's  total  advantage, 
thus  leaving  him,  approximately,  fifteen 
hundred  ahead  of  the  game.  He  could 
have  hugged  Hanbury.  The  impulsive, 
extravagant  side  of  his  nature  was  in- 
clined to  assert  itself.  He  was  in  a  mood 
to  spend,  to  carouse,  to  clap  the  impecu- 
nious old  world  on  the  back,  and  pour 
whiskey  down  its  sanctified  throat,  but  as 
some  of  the  finer  aesthetic  conditions 
were  lacking  in  this  benighted  region,  he 
merely  chuckled  and  grinned  with  the 
broadest  good-humour  on  everyone  for- 
tunate enough  to  fall  in  his  way. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  had  with- 
drewn  to  the  office  of  his  chief,  and  when 
the  pair  came  out  from  a  confidential  in- 
terview, it  was  observed  by  more  than 
one  that  Hanbury  had  the  superior  air, 
and  that  Dallain  created  him  with  a  finer 
degree  of  courtesy  than  he  usually  ac- 
corded his  subordinates. 

When  at  length  the  last  Saturday  ar- 
rived, Elizabeth  approached  Hanbury, 
and  told  him  that  the  launch  was  going 
to  take  a  picnic  party  to  the  lower  camp. 

"Are  you  going,  Mr.  Hanbury?"  she 
asked  with  much  interest.  The  question 
was  a  serious  one.  He  was  convinced 
that  elaborate  traps  were  set  for  him, 


but  nevertheless,  he  had  sworn  to  cap- 
ture the  Cariboo  fleet  red-handed,  not 
altogether  to  vindicate  his  professional 
lionour,  but  chiefly  to  set  Elizabeth's 
mind  at  rest  on  a  point  or  two  that 
touched  him  nearly.  He  suspected  that 
she  had  prepossessions  in  favor  of  down- 
right efficiency.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  she 
had  lately  developed  a  flattering  interest 
in  his  work,  and  had  quietly  ranged  her- 
self with  him  against  Ryder  and  the  can- 
nery-gang, and  had,  in  a  very  delicate 
way  made  it  evident  that  success  on  his 
part  would  afford  her  a  very  great  pleas- 
ure. 

"Ryder  was  good  enough  to  ask  me 
to  join  him.  But  are  you  going.  Miss 
Revels  ?" 

"Mr.  Hanbury, — no,"  she  returned 
with  half-serious  emphasis,  "I  haven't 
the  slightest  thought  of  being  a  party  in 
such  a  venture.  I've  grown  timid.  There 
are  dangers." 

"But  Ryder  is  a  resourceful  naviga- 
tor?" 

"In  deep  waters?  They  expect  you  to 
go." 

"Then  I  shall  certainly  go." 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  with  a 
warmer  degree  of  intimacy  than  she  had 
hitherto  shown,  seemed  satisfied  and 
said  no  more  on  the  subject. 

The  manager  was  betrayed  into  a  mo- 
mentary look  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
when  Hanbury,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  failed  to  bring  his  boat  and  his 
Indian  boat-puller  along  with  him. 

The  whole  party  went  ashore,  near 
camp,  to  examine  an  outcropping  of  coal. 
When  they  started  again,  the  engines 
raced  terrifically,  but  the  engineer  jump- 
ed in  and  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  irrup- 
tion, announcing  with  a  scared  look,  that 
the  propeller  had  whirled  off.  Ryder 
swore  fervently  and  Revels  was  very 
much  put  out,  for  there  was  neither  a 
boat  in  tow  nor  one  at  camp,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  aunch  had  to  be 
warped  along  the  shore  to  their  destina- 
tion. 

In  the  evening  Hanbury  stepped 
ashore  from  the  floating-camp  in  his 
slippers  and  wandered  hatless  into  the 
woods.  He  walked  rapidly  through  the 
forest  to   a  bay   some   distance   up   the 
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shore,  where  he  found  his  Indian  boat- 
puller  and  six  of  his  tribesmen  waiting 
in  a  swift  canoe.  He  took  his  place 
amidships,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
spray  was  flying  form  the  bows  as  they 
plunged  across  the  inlet. 

Ryder's  little  scheme  of  holding  him  a 
prisoner  in  camp  while  his  boats  fished 
unmolested  in  Canoe  Pass,  was  perfect 
in  its  way,  and  he  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing what  the  manager  would  have  done 
if  he  had  declined  to  accompany  the 
party.  There  must  have  been  two  strings 
to  his  redoubtable  friend's  bow. 

When  darkness  set  in  their  route 
wound  through  a  maze  of  narrow  chan- 
nels intersecting  a  labyrinth  of  small 
islands.  The  steersman  confidently  di- 
rected his  craft  into  black  echoing  tun- 
nels of  foliage,  which  produced  the  illu- 
sion of  travelling  on  an  underground 
river.  Twenty  minutes  of  this  brought 
them  to  the  Pass,  a  channel  with  moun- 
tainous shores,  of  considerable  length, 
and  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  in  width. 

No  boats  were  visible  in  the  impen- 
etrable blackness  that  prevailed,  but  the 
shores  resounded  with  the  rumbling  of 
corks  passing  over  the  gunwales ;  the 
thumping  of  fish  in  the  boats ;  and  a 
wide-spread  flapping  on  the  water.  The 
deep  voices  of  fishermen  could  be  heard 
amid  the  uproar,  giving  quick  low-toned 
directions  to  their  boat-pullers. 

It  occurred  to  Hanbury  that  a  disguise 
would  render  his  undertaking  more  ef- 
fective. He  therefore  transferred  the 
soot  from  the  coffee  pot  and  the  kettles 
to  his  light  hair  and  moustache,  bound 
a  handkerchief  around  his  forehead, 
wrapped  himself  in  a  blanket,  and  in- 
structed his  steersman  to  add  the  requis- 
ite touches  of  red  paint  and  charcoal  to 
his  face.  His  civilised  exterior  was  thus 
completely  obliterated.  His  most  intim- 
ate friends  would  not  have  recognised 
the  squalidly-ferocious  looking  individual 
who  now  sat  stolidly  in  the  bow. 

A  string  of  red  lights  presently  came 
into  view,  extending  several  miles  east- 
ward to  a  bend  in  the  channel.  Salmon 
were  running  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
fishermen  were  busily  engaged  in  over- 
hauling their  nets.  Little  or  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  party,  as  it  is  not  at 


all  unusual  for  an  Indian  embassy  to  be 
passing  from  one  village  to  another  in 
the  depths  of  night. 

Nearly  all  the  boats  had  lights  of  their 
own  which  were  bright  enough  to  illu- 
minate their  distinguishing  numbers. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  Ry- 
der's boats  together  with  sixty  belonging 
to  other  canneries,  were  caught.  Han- 
bury was  elated,  and  paddled  in  to  in- 
form Dallain ;  and  then,  crossing  over  to 
his  own  headquarters,  he  turned  in  at 
half-past  four  in  the  morning,  before 
anyone  had  begun  to  stir. 

He  awoke  in  the  middle  of  Sunday 
night,  looked  at  his  watch  and  went  to 
sleep  again.  Next  morning  he  was 
roused  by  a  shrieking  tug  which  foamed 
in  like  a  runaway  wolf.  Ryder  was 
aboard,  and  began  shouting  directions  to 
his  foreman  before  the  lines  were  out. 
Elizabeth  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
and  talked  with  him, — questioning  him, 
apparently,  with  much  concern.  Some- 
thing serious  had  happened,  Hanbury 
thought.  He  dressed  hastily,  yet  the  tug 
had  swept  out  again  with  twenty  men 
on  board,  before  he  had  completed  his 
toilette. 

When  at  length  he  emerged  from  his 
bungalow,  it  was  with  the  jauntiest  air 
in  the  world.  He  turned  into  Ryder's 
office,  and  startled  that  gentleman,  whose 
amazement,  however,  was  quickly  trans- 
formed to  a  look  of  utter  comicality. 

"Well,  say.  How — in — thunderation 
— did — you — get  here  ?" 

"Paddled." 

"Paddled.     But  you  were  lost." 

"Oh, — well,  of  course  I  was,"  said 
Hanbury,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that 
when  he  had  stepped  ashore  from  the 
floating  camp,  he  had  stepped  mysteri- 
ously into  the  unknown.  Ryder  had  evi- 
dently been  greatly  troubled,  and  now 
expressed  his  relief  in  his  usual  way: 
"Have  a  little  rum.  Say.  I'd  have  been 
in  a  nice  fix  with  your  corpse  hanging 
around   my   neck." 

But  his  spirits  were  dashed  and  he  un- 
bared his  bosom :  "That  gilt-edged  boss 
of  yours  has  got  all  my  boats  in  his 
clutches." 

"Sure?"  said  Hanbury,  lighting  a 
cigar. 
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"Sure?  Why  sure.  He  sent  word  yes- 
terday that  he  would  drop  over  this 
morning  and  dance  on  my  carcase." 

Right  on  his  words  came  Marshall's 
steamer  with  Dallain  and  all  the  cannery 
heads  on  board.  The  managers  each 
flipped  a  significent  paw  at  Ryder  as  the 
tug  swung  by,  calling  out  with  a  cordial- 
ity which  was  not  entirely  free  from 
malicious  irony.  Marshall  stood  in  the 
attitude  of  a  lean  colossus,  with  hands 
thrust  deep  in  his  trouser  pockets,  his  hat 
tilted  forward,  and  his  cigar  pointing 
heavenward,  working  his  head  very  slow- 
ly up  and  down  with  a  suggestion  of 
commiseration  that  made  Ryder  furious : 
■"Those  officers  are  feeling  mighty  gay 
this  morning.  Wonder  what's  up,"  he 
said. 

Dallain  lost  no  time  in  disposing  of 
Ryder  and  his  fishermen.  When  Han- 
bury  made  his  sworn  statement,  Ryder 
uttered  an  exclamation,  gaped  at  him 
with  a  droll  mixture  of  surprise  and 
lively  admiration,  nodded  his  apprecia- 
tion and  grinned  broadly.  The  court- 
room smiled  audibly  at  the  pantomime. 

"Gentlemen.  I  invite  you  to  bid  for  fif- 
teen thousand  confiscated  'sock-eye'  sal- 
mon now  ofi^ered  for  sale,"  said  Dallain, 
rising  in  his  place. 

Ryder  jumped  to  his  feet,  swearing 
and  protesting.  His  wrath  flared  out  in 
menacing  gestures  directed  in  a  general 
way  over  the  heads  of  the  vrowd.  In  the 
whole  of  his  experience  he  had  never 
been  beaten  by  the  authorities  except  on 
those  occasions  when  he  had  played  de- 
liberately into  their  hands.  Now  he  was 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  inlet,  the  pub- 
lic were  in  the  secret,  smiling  with  un- 
holy glee,  gloating  in  his  discomfiture. 

Dallain  eyed  him  coldly.  "Mr.  Ryder," 
he  .said  incisively,  "fifty  of  your  boats 
Tiave  not  been  dealt  with.  Shall  I  pro- 
ceed with  them?" 

The  manager  subsided  with  the  drear- 
iest resignation,  and  looked  away  from 
Marshall,  who  was  waiting  ominously 
with  his  hat  over  one  eye.  But  not  a 
bid  was  put  in  for  some  moments. 

"Well,  it's  might  rough  on  you,  Ry- 
der, but  T  guess  we'll  have  to  give  you  a 
start.  One  cent.  (You  can  make  it 
two.)"  he  suggested  helpfully. 


Ryder's  heart  jumped.  Were  the 
managers  going  to  let  him  down  easy? 
He  didn't  know  whether  to  bless  Mar- 
shall or  curse  him.  He  said — Two — 
feeling  like  a  dupe;  but  his  opponent  at 
once  raised  it  to  twenty-five,  raising  at 
the  same  time,  a  great  laugh  at  the  oth- 
er's expense. 

Ryder  was  in  a  dilemma.  H  he  could 
hang  on  to  his  fish  he  would  not  only 
have  a  record-breaking  pack,  but  a  clear 
wind-fall  of  three  thousand  dollars.  If 
Marshall  should  freeze  him  out  the  case 
would  be  reversed.  It  was  sickening.  He 
quelled  a  panic  in  his  head,  sternly  over- 
came a  sensation  of  faintness,  and  called 
out  in  a  clear  voice :     "Twenty-six." 

"And  a  half." 

"Twenty-seven." 

"Oh,  thirty,"  Marshall  cried  conclu- 
sively, slapping  open  his  draft  book. 

"Take  'em,"  said  Ryder  with  a  vigor- 
ous  addition. 

"All  right.  If  you  don't  want  'em." 
He  scrawled  a  draft,  handed  it  to  Dal- 
lain, and  remarked  with  much  innocent 
surprise :  "Don't  you  fellows  know  that 
salmon  have  jumped  to  seven  dollars  a 
case.  Sent  tug-boat  north.  Got  special 
wire  by  Simpson  line." 

Ryder  locked  himself  in  his  room,  and 
tried  to  figure  things  out,  cooking  his 
arithmetic,  like  a  school-boy  using  inspir- 
ational methods  of  solution.  If  he 
hadn't  been  a  mutton-head  he  would 
have  sent  a  steamer  a  hundred  miles 
north  to  get  an  extra  week-end  quota- 
tion. His  gorge  rose  at  the  thought  of 
his  folly ;  a  vertigo  whirled  him  into  a 
frenzy,  and  he  sent  the  table  and  its  con- 
tents flying  about  the  room.  It  was  all 
up  with  him. 

The  search  party  returned  at  noon. 
When  Elizabeth  heard  that  Hanbury  was 
safe,  a  peculiar  brightness  shone  in  her 
eyes.  She  looked  thinner  and  paler  than 
usual,  but  in  a  few  moments  all  traces 
of  anxiety  disappeared  under  the  glowing 
efifect  of  a  reactionary  spirit  of  liveliness. 
Her  father  looked  at  her  with  mysteri- 
ous eyes,  and  felt  with  a  curious  sinking 
of  the  heart,  that  she  had  been  trans- 
ported to  a  sphere  from  which  he  was 
excluded.     He  led  her  to  a  mirror,  and 
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with  his  arm  around  her  slender  form, 
he  endeavored  to  make  her  look  straight 
at  the  sweet  image  reflected  in  the  glass. 
But  a  hasty  glance  had  frightened  her, 
and  she  turned  her  head  away. 

"Well,   well,"   he   said,   laying  a   cool 

hand  on  her  hot  cheek.    "Elizabeth " 

lie  began,  with  much  seriousness,  but 
her  startled  look  diverted  his  purpose  and 
he  went  on  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone, — 
"I'm  going  north  to-day,  and  will  pick 
you  up  on  my  return.  Mr.  Hanbury  goes 
with  me." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  she 
.spent  her  time  wandering  around  the 
cannery  with  Renwick's  pretty  children. 
She  was  conscious  that  she  was  attract- 
ing general  attention.  Decrepit  old 
crones  gabbled  at  her  with  motherly  af- 
fection as  she  passed  and  repassed  among 
them.  What  they  said  she  did  not  know, 
but  she  invariably  found  herself  warm- 
ing uncomfortably,  and  felt  that  it  would 
be  torture  to  remain. 

She  wanted  to  see  Hanbury  to  tell  him 
•something  which  could  not  be  very  well 
told  in  the  hurry  of  departure ;  and  it 
was  with  some  surprise  that  she  saw 
that  his  door  was  open.  A  moment  lat- 
•er,  she  saw  the  tall  good-looking  Eng- 
lishman contemplating  something  on  the 
floor  of  his  bungalow,  and  was  sudden- 
ly impelled  by  a  girlish  impulse  to  run 
up  the  steps  before  he  should  vanish  from 
her  sight.  He  heard  her  approaching 
and  turned  to  welcome  her.  She  ob- 
served from  the  litter  that  he  was  pack- 
ing up. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "are  you  going,  too?" 
She  was  a  little  breathless  from  the  novel 
excitement  of  intruding  in  this  uncere- 
monious fashion.  Her  resolution  falter- 
ed, yet  she  went  on  quickly  to  justify 
herself :  "Mr.  Hanbury,  I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make.  I  could  not  let  you  go 
without  first  explaining  something 
that " 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly  and  with 
a  little  amusetiient.  "Pray  sit  down,  Miss 
Revels.  Confession?"  He  smiled  but 
did  not  seem  surprised. 

She  read  the  look  and  colored  warm- 
ly. "You  know,  perhaps.  Indeed  I  know 
you  do,  and  that  is  why  I  thought — I  de- 
cided to — "     She  was  struck  by  the  no- 


tion that  he  looked  more  masterful  and 
therefore  more  likeable  than  she  had  ever 
seen  him  before. 

"It  has  to  do  with  the  picnic, — the 
first  one.  It  was  all  owing  to  my  want 
of  foresight.  If  I  had  known  that  it 
was  all  intended — that  it  was  all  in  the 
nature  of  a  plot,  I  assure  you  I  would 
never  have  gone." 

"But  I  don't  understand.  Miss  Revels. 
Perhaps  if  you'll  explain "  he  sug- 
gested. 

"Oh,"  she  said  desperately,  "did  you 
not  think,  that  Sunday  in  the  mountams, 
that  I  was — deliberately — aware " 

" — That  Ryder  was  hoodwinking  me? 
Why,  bless  you,  no,"  he  cried  laughing 
and  enjoying  her  confusion.  But,  Miss 
Revels,  You  did  not  know  that  I  was 
here  when  Ryder  wrote  you  about  the 
lake  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  looked  at  him 
with  clear-eyed  wonder. 

"And  I'm  sure  that  when  our  party 
left  the  cannery  you  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  that  I  was  a  Fishery  Guardian." 

"Indeed  I  had  not." 

"Then  vou  do  wrong  in  blaming  vour- 
self." 

"But  it  was  in  the  circumstances,"  she 
insisted. 

"Oh,  nonsense." 

"You  did  not  suspect  me,  then?" 

"Certainly  not,"  he  assured  her  gal- 
lantly. The  way  she  received  this  thril- 
led him. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  murmured,  rising. 

He  felt  that  the  interview  was  drift- 
ing to  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion.  His 
altered  expression  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice  caught  her  instant  attention.  "Miss 
Revels,  now  that  little  affair  is  settled, 
you  will,  I'm  sure,  let  me  say  something 

on   my   own   accouunt, "    he   paused 

on  seeing  its  efifect  on  her.  Her  sus- 
ceptibilities were  alarmed.  She  looked  at 
him  and  at  the  door,  evidently  contem- 
plating a  precipitate  flight,  to  prevent 
which,  he  quietly  stepped  into  the  door- 
way. 

"Mr.  Hanbury,"  she  exclaimed  in 
tones  of  distress  and  annoyance. 

Recognising  that  she  was  decidedly 
averse  to  forced  measures,  he  altered  his 
tactics :  "I  saw  your  father  an  hour  ago," 
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he  said,  stepping  into  the  room,  "when 
the  steamer  called  in  at  Marshall's  on 
her  way  to  the  head." 

The  statement  puzzled  her. 

"He  invited  me  to  accompany  him 
through  the  Great  Divide  and  into  Yel- 
lowstone Park." 

"Oh,  and  you  accepted?"  she  cried, 
surprised,  relieved  and  delighted. 

"No.  I  preferred  to  obtain  your  per- 
mission first." 

"But,  Mr.  Hanbury,"  she  said  with 
gentle  asperity,  "it  rests  entirely  with 
you.  My  father  invited  you."  She  sat 
down  again  without  any  further  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness :  indeed  she  was  clear- 
ly ready  to  argue  the  question  on  its 
merits. 

He  took  a  place  near  her:  "You  un- 
derstand, I  think.  Elizabeth,"  he  said, 
leaning  over  in  a  confidential  attitude, 
"if  I  go  it  must  be  with  your  explicit 
sanction." 

"Mr.  Hanbury,  my  father  would  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  you  declined,"  she 
replied  in  even  tones. 

"Say  in  so  many  words  you  would  like 
me  to  come,"  he  coaxed  in  a  low  voice. 

At  this  juncture,  Ryder's  head  loomed 
in  the  doorway,  and  seeing  how  things 
stood,  his  expression  at  once  became 
laughingly  droll ;  backing  out  quietly,  he 
stole  down  the  steps  with  the  stealthi- 
ness  of  a  cat. 

"Let  me  describe  Yellowstone  Park," 
Elizabeth  went  on  with  sprightly  anima- 
tion, "it  is  the  wild  earth  shorn  of  its 
wildest  terrors.  It  is  Greek  mythology 
in  the  rough ;  and,  Mr.  Hanbury,  if  you 
have  a  spark  of  the  natural  man  in  you, 
believe  me,  you  will  never  regret  a  visit 
which  you  should  certainly  make,  if  only 
to  verify  such  an  extravagant  state- 
men." 

He  found  it  impossible  to  resist  her 
sweetly  evasive  manner.  He  took  her 
hand,  and  the  contact  sent  his  discretion 
flying  with  the  winds  of  heaven :  yet  she 
was  quicker  than  he.  Before  he  had 
fully  realised  what  had  taken  place,  she 
was  standing  in  the  doorway,  flushed, 
happy  and  on  tip-toe  for  instant  flight. 

At  this  point  the  steamer  lifted  her 
deep-sea  voice  and  warned  them  to 
hasten. 


"You  will  come  now,  won't  you?"  she 
said  in  unmistakable  tones,  darting  a 
glance  at  him  that  challenged  pursuit: 
the  affirmative  was  so  visibly  convincing 
that  she  fled  away,  leaving  him  to  frame 
what  speech  he  might. 

The  rustle  of  her  skirts  had  scarcely 
died  away,  when  Ryder  came  in,  the  pic- 
ture of  breezy  good-nature :  "Here,"  he 
said,  extending  a  hand,  and  gripping 
Hanbury's  with  hearty  good-will.  "Let 
me  congratulate  you.     She's " 

"Oh,  Ryder,"  said  Revels,  coming  up 
unobserved,  "let  me  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  gentleman  who  owns  a  half 
interest  in  the  Cariboo  Consolidated 
Canneries."  He  indicated  Hanbury,  who 
was  looking  Ryder  over  with  the  great- 
est amusement. 

But  Ryder  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Well,  I'm  damned,"  he  said,  gripping 
the  other's  hand  again,  and  staring  at 
him  with  a  new  interest. 

"Oh,  no  you're  not,"  Hanbury  return- 
ed laughingly.  "You  deserve  to  live  a 
little  longer  yet,  as  an  awful  example, 
you  know,  to  the  world  at  large." 

"You  see  Hanbury  wanted  to  get  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  methods  and  ma- 
terial involved,  and  secured  an  appoint- 
ment, but  neither  he  nor  I  knew  that  he 
would  be  detailed  to  this  station.  Then, 
of  course,  he  asked  me  to  keep  his 
secret." 

"And,  Ryder,"  Hanbury  put  in,  "I 
think  you  will  ackonwledge  that  I've  paid 
you  out  for  that  little  picnic  of  yours." 

"Oh,"  replied  that  unabashed  gentle- 
man, "we're  just  about  even.  You — 
what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  cap- 
turing my  boats,  your  boats?" 

"Duty — painful  duty,  I  assure  you." 

"Well,  you  may  say  that  you  are  the 
first  Commissioner  that  ever  beat  me  at 
my  own  game.  And  if  I'm  not  mistaken 
you've  got  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
Say — "  he  dove  for  his  ofiice,  and  came 
running  out  with  Elizabeth's  photograph, 
which  he  thrust  into  Hanbury's  hands: 
"Take  it,  and  as  for  a  copy  of  the  original 
that  you  asked  for, — well,  you'll  now 
have  to  look  after  that  yourself." 

Hanbury  frowned  at  him  and  put  in 
quicklv :  "But  how  about  the  bet,  Ry- 
der?"' 
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"We're  even.  It's  called  off,  and 
deucedly  glad  I  am.  Say  come  in  and 
have  a  little  rum  on  the  strength  of  it." 

The  trio  took  a  hasty  observation  and 
trotted  down  the  walk  chatting  at  a  great 
rate. 

The  steamer  was  already  swinging  out, 
but  her  bridge  was  still  in  contact  with 
a  corner  of  the  wharf.  Elizabeth,  stand- 
ing with  the  Captain  near  the  pilot-house, 
was  anxiously  signalling  them  to  be 
quick.  The  Captain  got  hold  of  one  of 
Hanbury's  hands  to  assist  him  up,  and 
in  her  excitement,  Elizabeth  grasped  the 
other,  which  of  course  rendered  him 
helpless.  Ryder  and  the  foreman  sprang 
to  the  rescue  and  hoisted  him  bodily  on 
to  the  bridge ;  and  then,  realising  what 


she  had  done,  Elizabeth  colored  divinely, 
but  fronted  the  smiling  crowd  una- 
shamed. 

With  one  voice  the  large  gathering  on 
the  wharf  cheered  her  to  the  echo.  She 
had  no  idea  that  it  was  an  ovation,  and 
therefore,  as  a  mere  passenger,  she 
waved  her  handkerchief  with  the  rest, 
and  was  immediately  favored  with  an- 
other appreciative  burst  from  the  mixed 
assemblage  who  had  been  following  her 
little  affair  with  closer  attention  than  she 
imagined. 

As  the  steamer  pulled  out  with  flags 
flying,  Ryder,  glowing  with  the  pleasant 
knowledge  that  he  had  won  Hanbury's 
good-will  waved  that  important  person- 
age a  cordial  farewell. 


MORNING.— To  Sybil. 

By  the  Late  C.  J.  Lee  Warner. 

Sweet  is  the  morning  when  it  breaks 

In  silence  o'er  the  hills. 
And  timbered  buttes  and  emerald  lakes 

With  golden  glory  fills. 

Sweet  is  the  morning  when  it  dawns 

On  Western  fields  in  spring, 
And  lilies  gem  the  dewy  lawns 

And  all  the  forests  ring. 

Sweet  is  God's  morning  when  it  dreams 

On  the  Pacific  sea. 
Yet  these,  dear  heart,  these  are  but  gleams 

Of  that  which  yet  shall  be. 

These  are  but  types  and  passing  shows 

Of  splendours  more  sublime ; 
A  brighter,  grander  morning  glows 

Behind  these  clouds  of  time. 


O  thou  to  whom  my  spirit  clings. 
Be  with  me.  Lord,  I  pray, 

Until  that  morning  dawns  and  brings 
Thine  everlasting  day. 


The  Heart  of  a  Child. 


By  C.  E.  Sands. 


HE  was  such  a  little  fellow,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  grow.  One  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  was  ten 
years  of  age  till  his  wide,  wondering 
brown  eyes  met  yours — then  one  forgot 
to  speculate,  for  such  eyes  might  belong 
to  any  age,  and  are  sometimes  seen  un- 
der brows  whitened  by  the  frosts  of  four 
score  years  and  ten,  clear  and  bright  as 
when  they  first  opened  in  this  vale  of 
tears.  He  was  leaning  forward,  his  nose 
flattened  against  the  window  pane, 
dreamily  watching  the  mimic  war  of 
snow-balls  waging  in  the  street  below. 
"Whv  don't  you  go  out  with  the  rest, 
Jerry?"  asked  his  step-mother  from 
across  the  room.  The  child  shrank  back 
into  his  corner,  evidently  anxious  to 
avoid  notice.  As  no  reply  was  forth- 
coming, Mrs.  Carlton  shrugged  her 
shapely  shoulders,  and  muttering  some- 
thing about  "that  queer  boy,"  turned  her 
attention  to  the  baby.  The  remark  was 
not  heard,  but  the  gesture  was  observed 
by  the  wide  open  eyes,  and  its  import 
guessed  by  the  sad  little  heart. 

Mrs.  Carlton  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  outdoor  sports,  and  proudly 
pointed  to  her  own  lively,  healthy  boys 
in  support  of  her  theories.  She  was  also 
proud,  as  well  she  had  a  right  to  be, 
of  iier  own  perfect  health  and  fine  fig- 
ure which  had  been  rescued  with  much 
care  and  effort  from  the  brink  of  con- 
sumption. It  was  then  a  keen  disap- 
l)()intment  to  find  her  small  step-son,  who 
stood  in  need  of  just  such  aid.  so  unre- 
sponsive, notwithstanding  her  best  ef- 
forts to  enlist  his  interest. 

He  delighted  in  walks  and  drives 
among  the  green  country  lanes  in  the 
suburbs,   or   anywhere   that    trees    grew 


and  bloomed,  but  this  was  as  far  as  his 
inclination  in  this  direction  seemed  to 
go.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  he  stood 
about  in  unobtrusive  places,  a  spectator 
of  many  a  game  of  skill  or  strength,  but 
none  of  which  he  could  be  induced  to 
join.  He  was,  at  first,  the  victim  of  nu- 
merous witticisms  and  practical  jokes; 
but  later  was  voted  a  "queer  child"  and 
left  much  to  himself. 

Sitting  there  in  the  semi-darkness  he 
was,  indeed,  an  object  of  compassion. 
The  small  bony  hand  quivered  on  the 
sill,  a  tear  gathered  and  rolled  silently 
down  the  wan  cheek, — his  eyes  were  dry, 
but  the  spirit  within  was  heavy  with  a 
burden  not  comprehended ;  he  felt  at  va- 
riance with  the  world,  alone  and  lone- 
some. He  looked  wistfully  at  his  mother. 
How  sweet  and  gentle  she  seemed  as 
she  crooned  softly  to  the  baby  nestling 
in  her  arms.  He  wanted  to  put  his  arms 
round  her  neck,  and  to  beg  a  caress  too. 

He  had  intended  to  one  evening  when 
they  were  sitting  just  as  now,  but  at  his 
approach  the  tender  smile  had  hardened, 
and  he.  bewildered,  stumbled  over  a 
stool,  rolling  it  against  the  table  leg, 
completely  overturning  it  and  shattering 
innumerable  things  in  all  directions. 
Jerry  never  saw  so  small  a  table  hold 
so  many  things,  nor  heard  so  loud  a 
crash  from  so  small  a  cause.  It  was 
cold  in  the  hall  whither  his  carelessness 
banished  him,  cold  and  dark.  He  sighed 
now  regretfully  at  the  recollection,  and 
turned  again  to  the  window. 

The  street  was  quiet  now,  the  merry 
throng  had  moved  on. 

How  bright  the  sky  was.  how  beauti- 
ful the  stars,  the  heavenly  fields  of  blue 
formed  a  fairly  canvass  upon  which  the 
imaginative  mind  of  the  wee  man  paint- 
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ed  those  marvelous  dream  pictures  which 
come  only  at  the  command  of  children 
and  the  clean  of  heart.  The  sky  was 
full  of  sweet  attraction  for  him,  thither 
were  transplanted  favorite  trees  and 
flowers ;  the  sunshine  never  failed  in  this 
land  of  delight  where  dwelt  his  real 
friends  and  companions  and  those  whose 
sovereign  was  the  mother  he  had  never 
known,  but  to  whom  he  ascribed  every 
excellence,  and  laid  at  ehr  feet  all  the 
cares  that  infested  his  day. 

Time  passed  and  he  lived  more  and 
more  in  this  land  of  dreams.  As  he  be- 
came more  and  more  removed  from  the 
active  world  around  him,  the  fainter 
grew  the  desire  to  compete  with  his 
school  mates  or  companions  in  any  field ; 
he  appeared  to  listen  without  hearing, 
to  look  without  seeing.  The  only  thing 
that  fanned  his  teacher's  hopes  was  his 
talent  for  drawing,  his  favorite  subjects 
being  for  the  most  part  birds  and  butter- 
flies, which,  though  fancies  for  the  most 
part,  were  delineated  with  a  living  skill. 
Now,  all  things  being  enveloped  in  misty 
haziness,  it  is  no  small  wonder  if  their 
real  significance  were  not  sometimes  mis- 
understood, if  not  wholly  lost.  If  one  is 
in  the  clouds,  where  may  not  his  feet 
carry  him  ? 

Jerry  Carlton  was  aroused  one  even- 
ing in  a  decidedly  realistic  manner.  It 
had  transpired  so  swiftly  that  he  could 
scarcely  grasp  the  meaning  of  it  all, 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
long  black  ruler,  upon  his  shrinking  ana- 
tomy, nor  mistaking  the  stern  command 
to  remain  in  the  darkness  of  his  own 
room.  Indeed  he  was  too  much  beiwld- 
ered  and  frightened  to  question, — he 
could  only  wonder  hazily  what  dreadful 
thing  he  had  done  to  merit  such  punish- 
men. 

Miss  Marsh,  the  new  teacher,  had  not 
seen  the  boy  who  should  respond  to  the 
name  of  Jerry  Carlton,  though  the  reins 
of  government  had  been  in  her  hands 
for  a  week.  His  brothers  had  missed 
him,  but  thought  nothing  of  it,  as  they 
seldom  saw  him  after  leaving  home  till 
night. 

Mr.  Carlton  usually  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  boys  in  the  efficient  hands  of 


his  wife,  but  they  were  both  puzzled  now. 
Where  had  the  child  been?  How  em- 
ploying his  time?  The  small  culprit 
himself  could  give  no  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  these  interrogations ;  merely  re- 
plying that  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  school  had  been  granted  a  va- 
cation until  Miss  Woodstock's  return, 
which  was  of  course,  absurd,  and  not 
worthy  of  consideration.  "Just  walking 
round"  meant  nothing,  yet  it  was  all  he 
could  say  as  to  where  he  had  been  or 
what  he  had  done. 

So  Jerry  was  sent  back  to  school  with 
a  note  to  the  teacher  conveying  the  in- 
formation that  "the  bearer  had  doubt- 
less been  up  to  pranks"  and  that  he 
"needed  watching,"  but  Miss  Marsh 
found  little  occasion  to  "watch"  Jerry 
Carlton,  there  was  not  a  more  tractable 
pupil  under  her  care,  nor  one  less  given 
to  "pranks." 

At  last  vacation  arrived,  and  Miss 
Marsh  declared  her  intention  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  parents  who  had  moved  to 
the  far  west.  This  announcement  was 
quite  terrible  to  little  Jerry,  who  had 
found  a  helpful,  sympathetic  friend  in 
the  bright  young  school  mistress.  She 
it  was,  how  none  could  tell,  who  had 
showed  him  the  dust  on  his  jacket  was 
not  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  to  keep 
his  hair  tidy  and  his  hands  and  face  fair- 
ly presentable.  The  untidy  appearance 
of  her  little  step-son  had  been  a  grief  to 
Mrs.  Carlton,  for,  despite  her  vigilance, 
he  would  often  evade  her  watchfulness, 
going  about  in  attire  the  reverse  of  neat- 
ness. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Miss  Helen  Marsh 
realized  the  change  she  had  wrought  in 
her  small  pupil,  but  certain  it  was  that 
she  unconsciously  awoke  in  him  a  feeling 
of  friendship  and  love. 

They  became  fast  friends,  and  chil- 
dren's firendship  is  real.  She  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  telling  him  won- 
derful tales  of  birds  and  flowers,  for  she 
was  a  gerat  lover  of  nature  in  all  forms, 
and  in  listening  to  the  quaint  narrations 
of  his  imagination,  for  it  was  a  strange 
freak  of  this  strange  boy  to  relate  noble 
deeds,  and  to  claim  the  traits  he  admired 
in  others  as  his  own. 

To  no  one  else  did  he  become  so  com- 
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municative  as  to  his  beloved  teacher,  who 
hstened,  understanding  full  well  that: 
"Words,  like  nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  within." 

He  said  but  little  when  he  heard  of  her 
resolve  to  go  west,  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  viewed  her  approaching  depart- 
ure with  a  heavy  hear. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  long  talks 
that  the  thought  came  to  Miss  Marsh: 
Why  not  take  Jerry  away  with  her  to  the 
far  distant  Rockies,  where  he  could  spend 
the  whole  summer  in  living  near  to  na- 
ture's heart.  The  idea  kept  recurring 
with  such  persistency  that  she  at  last 
laid  the  question  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlton,  who  at  first  thought  it  a  strange 
freak  of  fancy,  but  at  length  consented. 
Mrs.  Carlton's  consent  was  the  more 
readily  given  because  she  thought  the 
change  would  help  Jerry  to  continue  in 
the  path  of  progress  up  which  he  had 
recently  begun  to  climb. 

Then,  too,  her  confidence  in  Miss 
Marsh  was  unbounded,  nor  had  her  in- 
fluence over  Jerry  passed  unnoticed,  for 
she  was  fond  of  her  little  step-son  and 
did  not  resent  the  implication  that  some- 
one else  had  been  able  to  do  for  him 
what  she  could  not.  That  she  did  not 
understand  his  peculiarities  nor  enter  in- 
to the  spirit  of  his  life,  ought  not  to  be 
held  too  strongly  against  her,  how  many 
own  mothers  share  the  world  of  their 
children. 

How  Jerry  enjoyed  the  sensation  of 
flying  through  the  air ;  the  cities,  the 
plains,  the  hills,  and  the  rivers  swept  by 
in  glorious,  varied  panorama,  like  pic- 
tured tales  from  some  grand  fairy  rock. 

When  the  pine-clad  slopes  of  British 
Columbia  met  his  admiring  gaze  he  was 
radiant — radiant  with  a  joy  that  was 
visibly  increased  when  told  that  his  home 
for  the  next  two  months  would  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  bright  green  woods 
among  those  very  hills. 

He  did  not  know  that  this  wonderful 
region  had  been  christened  "The  Swit- 
zerland of  Canada,"  and  if  he  had  known, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  knowledge  would 
have  added  to  his  happiness. 

It  was  June.  The  valley  and  the  hills 
were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  wild 
roses ;  the  air  was  laden  with  their  sweet 


perfume,  and  their  fragrance  permeated 
every  corner  of  the  vast  woods.  Truly 
it  w^as  a  royal  welcome  to  the  tired 
travellers. 

It  seemed  to  little  Jerry  that  he  had 
scarcely  closed  his  eyes  in  slumber  at 
the  close  of  the  eventful  day  which  ended 
his  journey,  before  he  woke  up,  aroused 
by  the  strains  of  wild  sweet  music,  clear 
and  penetrating  from  the  woodland.  It 
was  four  by  the  tiny  clock  on  his  table 
when  he  sprang  out  of  bed  and  flung 
open  the  window.  A  full  fresh  breeze, 
laden  with  spicy  odors,  greeted  his  nos- 
trils, and  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  through 
his  whole  being. 

"Come  down  Jerry,"  called  Miss 
Marsh,  who  had  also  risen  at  the  bird's 
serenade,  and  stood  on  the  lower  perch. 

"Where  can  all  those  birds  be?  I  have 
never  heard  so  inspiring  an  orchestra. 
Come,  let  us  find  them  in  their  homes." 
Gleefully  they  set  ofif  together,  and  day 
after  day  continued  their  search  for 
"things  in  their  homes." 

There  was  something  in  the  joyous 
freedom  of  forest  that  appealed  strongly 
to  Jerry.  His  health  and  spirits  im- 
proved wonderfully.  The  corners  of  his 
mouth  lost  their  pathetic  droop ;  his  eyes, 
though  still  wide  and  wondering,  gained 
a  new  light  that  reflected  peace  within. 
Gently  and  soothingly  does  nature  lead 
her  people  onward  and  upward,  instilling 
the  truths  of  wisdom,  pages  from  Je- 
hovah's volume. 

In  the  little  cabin  which  Mr.  Marsh 
had  set  apart  for  his  "museum,"  Jerry 
passed  some  delightful  hours.  His  col- 
lections were  of  a  homogeneous  nature, 
but  birds'  nests  and  eggs  predominated, 
and  here,  among  his  treasures,  he  no 
longer  felt  outside  his  Father's  kingdom, 
but  rested  in  the  peace  of  His  benedic- 
tion. 

The  summer  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
For  days  the  air  had  been  heavy  with 
smoke.  It  grew  thicker  and  thicker.  To 
breathe  freely  was  an  impossibility.  The 
river  rolled  sullenly  along  its  murky 
course,  muttering  hoarse  warnings  of 
coming  disaster,  though  no  danger  was 
apprehended  at  the  Marsh  homestead, 
whose  owner  was  congratulating  himself 
on  the  amount  of  cleared  land  around 
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his  house  and  barns,  cleared  and 
ploughed  in  view  of  just  such  an  emerg- 
ency as  this  might  be. 

Affairs,  however,  began  to  assume  a 
more  serious  aspect  and  late  one  evening 
one  of  the  ranch  hands  came  in  with 
the  report  that  the  fire  was  on  their 
side  of  the  river. 

At  the  rate  the  fire  was  travelling,  a 
terrific  wind  helping  it  along,  it  was 
estimated  that  it  would  reach  them  in 
about  half  an  hour.  The  men  accord- 
ingly dispersed  to  various  posts  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  the  on-coming  demon.  It 
was  already  in  sight,  sweeping  onward 
with  majestic  beauty — a  fearfully  mag- 
nificent spectacle. 

The  blackened  sky  was  illuminated  by 
its  lurid  light,  intensified  by  white 
flashes  of  lightning  from  the  inky  dark- 
ness. As  the  flames  leaped  by  towering 
tree  and  slender  sapling  their  roar  was 
mingled  with  the  crash  of  thunder,  re- 
peating the  promise  of  rain  which  had 
been  threatening  all   day. 

On,  on  it  came  until  the  little  settle- 
ment was  like  an  island  in  a  sea  of  fire. 
The  showers  of  cinders  were  quickly 
extinguished  by  the  watchful  men,  whose 
blistered  hands  and  scorched  faces  would 
not  easily  forget  the  fire  fiend's  visit. 

It  rushes  by  with  fierce  vindictiveness 
— but  they  are  safe.  The  rumblings  in 
the  heavens  grow  more  and  more  omin- 
ous, gusts  of  wind  brought  scattered 
drops  of  moisture,  precursors  of  the  rain 
which  soon  fell  in  torrents,  to  the  un- 
speakable relief  of  intense  nerves  and 
strange  starting  eyes. 

A  number  of  the  household  were  gath- 
ered on  the  north  porch  excitedly  re- 
counting the  evening's  work,  when  a 
sharp,  shrill  cry  smote  their  ears,  seem- 
ingly from  the  direction  of  the  spring. 
Tom  and  Jones  reached  the  spot  in  a 
few  bounds,  watched  anxiously  by  the 
rest.  They  returned,  carrying  gently 
between  them  a  small  white  figure.  They 
tenderly  placed  him  on  a  couch  and  held 
their  breath  while  restoratives  were  ad- 
ministered, then  assisted  in  chafiing  the 
cold,  clammy  limbs.  After  what  seemed 
an  interminable  time,  little  Jerry  opened 
his  eyes,  "Bunny ;  Bunny,"  he  wailed, 
trying  feebly  to  rise  and  clutching  blind- 


ly at  the  air.  Cool  hands  soothed  the 
fevered  brow,  and  endearing  words 
calmed  the  troubled  little  breast  to  sleep. 

At  intervals  during  the  long,  close 
night  he  called  for  his  pet. 

When  Tom  went  down  after  water  the 
next  morning  he  found  a  poor  dead 
rabbit  on  the  edge  of  the  spring;  here 
it  had  fallen  when  Jerry  had  slipped 
into  the  water.  His  cries  for  "bunny" 
then  were  not  flights  of  fancy.  Tom 
followed  the  trail,  which  was  quite  plain, 
and  found  where  the  rabbit  had  been 
shut  in  a  box  outside  the  cabin.  A  pole 
had  fallen  across  the  box,  crushing  in 
the  weakened  sides,  and  thus  pinning 
the  little  animal,  which  must  have  been 
nearly  suffocated.  Pieces  of  burned  fur 
still  adhered  to  the  broken  boards.  This, 
then,  accounted  for  Jerry's  torn  and 
blackened  hands.  He  had  hurt  them 
in  trying  to  release  the  rabbit.  After 
succeeding  in  this  he  mistook  the  way, 
and  walked  into  the  spring  which  was 
just  below  the  cabin. 

That  day  Jerry  was  in  a  high  fever ; 
the  excitement  and  chill  had  proved  too 
much  for  his  slight  frame  and  for  weeks 
he  lay  hovering  between  life  and  death. 

One  evening,  however,  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  asked  for  Miss  Helen.  She 
had  been  most  indefatigable  in  nursing 
him  and  was  then  lying  down  for  a 
short  rest.  They  roused  her  and  she 
came  to  his  bedside.  Jerry  gave  a  slight 
smile  of  recognition  and  a  sigh  of  con- 
tentment, then  sank  into  a  sound  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  the  fever  had  left  him, 
and  from  that  time  on  he  gradually  re- 
covered his  strength.  Miss  Helen  was 
his  constant  companion  during  the  try- 
ing time  of  convalescence. 

Eventually  the  medical  man  pro- 
nounced his  little  patient  quite  recovered 
and  advised  his  return  home. 

In  response  to  a  pressing  invitation 
from  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton,  Miss 
Marsh  accompanied  Jerry,  and  she 
brought  back  with  her  quite  a  different 
boy  to  the  one  whom  she  had  taken  west 
some   months   previous. 

He  was  a  "child"  no  longer.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  months,  the  change 
of  scene,  his  illness,  and  the  sympathetic 
individuality  of  Miss  Helen  had  trans- 
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formed  the  dreamy  childd  into  a  thought- 
ful lad. 

His  soul  had  been  quickened  by  the 
touch  of  physical  suffering,  and  his 
dreamy  propensities  dispelled  by  con- 
stant companionship  amidst  congenial 
surroundings. 


Here  we  will  leave  him.  Still  with 
the  pure  heart  of  a  child,  but  with  the 
early  strivings  of  young  man-hood  be- 
ginning to  make  themselves  known  in 
his  youthful  mind. 


A  REVERIE. 

By  George  Franks. 

"Thou'rt  weary,"  sighed  the  evening  breeze 

Unto  the  restless  moaning  sea. 

With  soft  caress : 

"And  troubled  sore ;    I  pity  thee, 

"And  fain  would  bring  thee  perfect  ease 

"From  thy  distress." 

Then   upwards  with   a   silent  flight 

The  zephyr  passed  behind  the  clouds. 

And  whispered  low : 

"O  gentle  Moon,  break  through  thy  shrouds 

"And  pour  thy  healing  on  the  night 

"Far  down  below." 

And  lo !  the  parted  shades  reveal 
The  mystic  Orb  of  Night  on  high 
In  splendour  grand: 
And  suddenly,  without  a  sigh. 
The  ocean  sinks  to  sweet  repose — 
A  silver  strand ! 


Where  Irrigation  Is  King* 


By  Freeman  Harding. 


THE  birth  of  the  science  of  irriga- 
tion was  coeval  with  the  birth 
of  the  science  of  agriculture  and 
both  for  centuries  past  have  been 
the  handmaidens  of  mother  nature.  Irri- 
gation in  ancient  days  played  as  import- 
ant a  part  in  the  welfare  of  nations  as 
it  promises  to  play  in  the  new  world  at 
an  early  date.  Its  history  is  intensely 
absorbing  and  one  reads  with  wonder  of 
the  truly  immense  undertakings  entered 
into  by  various  people  in  various  ages 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  life- 
giving  waters  onto  the  thirsty  lands.  The 
Government  of  British  Columbia  has  for 
some  time  been  contemplating  amend- 
ments to  the  present  laws  governing  the 
water  supply  in  the  "Dry  Belt"  and 
within  the  past  few  months  the  first  step 
has  been  taken  in  the  desired  direction. 
The  services  of  an  eminent  irrigation 
engineer.  Professor  Carpenter  of  Color- 
ado, were  secured  and  together  with 
Hon.  F.  J.  Fulton,  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Lands  and  Works,  he  visited  all  the 
irrigated  sections  of  the  Province  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  information 
needed  to  formulate  a  workable  and 
comprehensive  measure  dealing  with  the 
water  supply. 

The  present  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment lies  rather  in  the  line  of  conserving 
the  available  supply  and  dividing  it  fairly 
amongst  consumers.  Future  efforts  will 
be  devoted  to  bringing,  by  Government 
aid,  large  tracts  of  hitherto  useless  land 
under  the  vivifying  influence  of  water. 
Within  the  Kamloops  district  lies 
what  is  known  as  the  "Dry  Belt,"  having 
a  length  of  over  one  hundred  miles  with 
an  average  breadth  of  fifty  miles.  The 
chief  climate  characteristics  of  this  belt 


are  its  mild  winters,  its  minimum  rainfall 
and  its  almost  perpetual  sunshine.  Ow- 
ing to  the  insufficiency  of  the  rainfall  in 
most  seasons,  irrigation  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  thus  rendering  the  valley 
lands  bordering  on  the  North  and  South 
Thompson  Rivers  of  little  value  until 
brought  beneath  the  quickening  touch  of 
water.  The  soil  itself,  a  rich  alluvial 
deposit,  has  for  years  past  given  abund- 
ant evidence  of  its  great  fertility  when 
properly  irrigated.  The  centre  of  the 
district  to  be  mainly  benefited  by  the 
development  of  irrigation  systems  is 
Kamloops. 

Situated  as  it  is  at  the  junction  of  two 
large  rivers  which  drain  an  immense  ter- 
ritory rich  in  undeveloped  resources, 
Kamloops  by  nature  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  most  important  city  in  the 
interior  of  the  Pacific  Province.  The 
country  drained  by  the  North  Thompson 
River  and  its  tributaries  stretches  from 
the  height  of  land  lying  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  north,  while  the 
South  Thompson  River  drains  the  great 
Chuswap  system  of  lakes  lying  to  the 
east.  The  potentialities  of  these  two  dis- 
tricts are  as  yet  hardly  realized  by  even 
the  most  sanguine  believer  in  the  future 
awaiting  Kamloops  and  surrounding  dis- 
trict. Navigable  for  light  draft  steamers 
for  over  a  hundred  miles,  the  North 
Thompson  is  an  outlet  to  a  valley  the 
agricultural  resources  of  which  are  un- 
bounded, the  mineral  resources  almost 
undreamed  of  and  the  timber  resources 
practically  unlimited.  Of  the  valley 
drained  through  the  Shuswap  lakes  and 
the  South  Thompson  River,  the  same 
mav  be  said  and  to  the  other  resources 
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may  be  added  those  which  make  for  suc- 
cessful fruit  culture.  Not  only  with  re- 
spect to  its  water  transportation  facilities 
is  Kamloops  advantageously  situated. 
The  well  constructed  highways  leading 
in  all  directions,  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  make  the  city  the  commercial  centre 
of  a  district  of  untold  possibilities,  both 
agricultural  and  industrial,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  the  city  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  gives  ample 
connection  with  the  world.  Kamloops  is 
the  geographical,  commercial  and  admin- 
istrative centre  of  a  district  comprising 
sixteen  thousand  miles  of  the  richest  sec- 
tion in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
— the  very  hub  of  a  land  of  fertile  valleys 
and  windswept  bunchgrass  ranges,  of 
streams  and  lakes  and  mighty  rivers,  of 
sunkissed  benches  and  lush  meadow 
lands,  of  gloomy  forests  ready  for  the 
woodman's  axe,  and  scarred  rocks  wait- 
ing the  miners'  pick,  a  country  of  wealth 
inestimable  and  attractions  undeniable. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  Kam- 
loops has  been  the  centre  of  the  ranching 
industry  of  the  interior  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, great  herds  of  cattle  have  been 
bred  and  reared  and  fattened  on  the 
bunch  grass  slopes  of  the  district  and 
shipped  from  the  city  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  the  coast.  The  climate  is  con- 
ducive to  successful  cattle  rearing  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  as  the  winter  feed- 
ing season  is  short  and  winter  shelter 
almost  unnecessary.  The  bunch  grass  of 
the  ranges  forms  a  ration  which  without 
any  addition  puts  the  beef  animal  in 
prime  shape  for  the  market  or  the  breed- 
ing one  in  condition  to  face  the  short 
winter.  The  herds  have  for  a  long  time 
been  bred  from  a  good  class  of  sires 
and  always  with  a  view  to  beef  pro- 
duction. Horses  too  are  shipped  in  large 
numbers  from  the  district  and  the  quality 
of  the  mountain  bred,  range  fed  animal 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  what- 
ever breed  the  animal  may  be  it  is  gen- 
erally above  the  average  in  activity, 
strength  and  endurance  in  these  respects, 
surpassing  the  horse  bred  and  reared  on 
the  level  plains.  Breeding  has  been 
carefully  looked  after  and  the  cayuse 
scrub  sire  of  the  early  days  has  been 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  well  selected 


Clydesdales,  percherons,  thoroughbreds 
or  roadsters,  and  the  progeny  has  now 
lost  the  characteristics  of  the  hardy  but 
undesirable    native    horse. 

Of  late  years  the  fencing  of  wide  areas 
of  leased  lands  on  the  ranges  by  the 
large  cattle  owners  had  forced  the 
smaller  land  owner  to  turn  by  degrees 
to  mixed  farming  and  the  settlers  who 
have  come  into  the  district  recently  are 
nearly  all  devoting  themselves  to  this 
branch  of  agriculture.  In  all  directions 
there  are  small  areas  of  choice  land 
which  are  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the    general    farmer,    and    improved,    or 
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partly  improved  places  can  be  secured  on 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  parts  of  the 
district  where  irrigation  is  necessary 
water  rights  are  sold  with  the  place  and 
of  course  add  to  its  value.  Close  to  the 
city  the  land  available  for  homesteading 
is  pretty  well  taken  up,  but  in  the  North 
Thompson  Valley  and  at  various  points 
on  the  Shuswap  lakes  there  are  still  lo- 
cations open  for  settlement  which,  with 
time  and  energy  properly  directed,  will 
develop  into  fertile  and  profitable  farms. 
This   is   particularly   true   of  the    North 
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Thompson  Valley  and  the  smaller  ones 
tributary  thereto.  In  this  section  there 
are  several  extensive  tracts  of  extensive 
bottom  land  particularly  suited  for  hay 
raising,  and  many  miles  of  lightly  tim- 
bered land  suitable  for  diversified  farm- 
ing, dairying  and  hog  raising.  The  soil 
in  this  valley  is  of  two  sorts,  a  heavy  clay 
loam  and  a  light,  friable  but  fertile  loam, 
both  productive  and  readily  tilled.  The 
timber  growth  in  most  cases  is  very  light 
in  the  bottoms  and  clearing  does  not 
entail  any  heavy  work.     The  climate  is 


country  there  is  room  for  thousands  of 
prosperous  and  contented  settlers  en- 
gaged in  diversified  farming  in  a  con- 
genial climate  and  amidst  attractive  sur- 
roundings. 

Fruit  growing  is  as  yet  one  of  the 
infant  industries  in  the  Province  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  but  it  bids  fair  in  time 
to  rival  mining,  lumbering  or  stock-rais- 
ing for  the  first  position.  Today  southern 
British  Columbia  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  finest  fruit  growing  country  on  the 
continent  and  in  southern  British  Colum- 
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all  that  can  be  desired  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  for  no  miles  up  the 
river  tomatoes,  melons,  corn,  beans,  in 
fact  all  the  tender  crops  can  be  grown 
to  perfection.  Actual  experience  has 
shown  that  all  the  hardy  fruits,  apples, 
plums,  cherries,  pears  and  small  fruits 
thrive  and  bear  luxurious  crops.  There 
are  many  tributary  valleys  which  offer 
opportunities  quite  as  good  as  those  to 
be  found  in  the  North  Thompson  River 
Valley,  in  fact  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
are  filled  from  river  to  head  with  pros- 
perous farms  and  homesteads.  The 
transportation  facilities  are  even  now  be- 
ing extended  by  the  Government  and 
will  be  kept  in  line  with  increased  settle- 
ment in  the  valley.  In  other  parts  of 
the  district  the  lands  available  for  home- 
steading  are  small  in  area  and  widely 
scattered,  but  in  the   North  Thompson 


bia  no  other  district  is  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  success  of  this  industry 
than  is  the  one  of  which  Kamloops  is 
the  centre.  The  South  Thompson  River 
Valley,  The  North  Thompson  River  Val- 
ley, and  all  the  smaller  valleys  in  the 
Kamloops  district  will  not  only  produce 
fruit  in  abundance  but  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  equal  to  any  and  superior  to 
most.  The  different  varieties  which  are 
successfully  cultivated  here  will  prove, 
in  competition  with  those  produced  else- 
where, to  be  of  better  colour,  flavour  and 
size.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries 
will  mature  in  any  part  of  the  district, 
while  in  nearly  all  parts  peaches,  grapes, 
apricots  and  nectarines  are  prolific 
bearers.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
South  Thompson  Valley,  where  irriga- 
tion is  necessary.  Here  there  are  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  bench  lands  in  every 
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way  suited  for  fruit  growing  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  and  although  the  qtiestion 
of  irrigation  must  be  considered  and  the 
supply  of  water  for  this  purpose  is  limited 
if  gravity  systems  alone  are  looked  to, 
pumping  by  means  of  gas  engines  can 
be  resorted  to  in  nearly  all  cases  with 
profit  and  with  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
supply.  The  suitable  benches  are  as  a 
general  rule  no  higher  than  loo  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river  and  in  many 
cases  much  less.  Small  holdings  of 
from  five  to  twenty  acres  are  quite  suffi- 
cient in  size  for  commercial  fruit  grow- 
ing and  if  the  intending  settler  does  not 
care  to  take  up  the  unirrigated  tracts, 
obtaining  his  water  supply  by  power,  he 
can  secure  locations  in  subdivided  tracts 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
land  companies,  and  which  have  the 
water  supply  brought  from  the  hills  by 
gravity  systems.  These  subdivided  lands 
can  be  secured  at  prices  varying  from 
$ioo  to  $200  per  acre  with  water  rights 
included,  and  the  cost  of  making  an 
orchard  in  the  district  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  initial  price  of  land  and  local 
labour  conditions.  Twenty  acres  of  the 
very  best  fruit  lands  in  the  district  will, 
when  in  full  bearing,  pay  a  net  annual 
profit  of  from  $125  to  $150  per  acre — 
These  figures  are  not  obtained  from 
guesswork  but  are  compiled  from  actual 
returns.  An  unlimited  market  exists  for 
the  products  of  the  orchard  and  fruit  of 
first  class  shipping  quality  never  lacks 
buyers.  The  increasing  demand  for 
British  Columbia  fruit  will  keep  well  in 
advance  of  the  orchards  and  the  wide- 
spread desire  to  obtain  choice  small  hold- 
ings in  the  Pacific  Province  is  only  a 
logical  outcome  of  the  rapid  settlement 
of  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest. 
Speaking  of  the  Kamloops  district  His 
Excellency  Earl  Gray  on  his  last  visit 
to  British  Columbia  said  in  reply  to 
an  address :  "When  the  potentialities  of 
your  wonderful  soil  and  climate  become 
fully  recognized  the  influx  of  settlers  of 
the  most  desirable  kind  eager  to  develop 
your  wonderful  district  will  surpass  all 
your  expectations  and  your  district  can 
offer  them  opportunities  of  engaging  in 
fruit  culture  under  such  ideal  conditions 
as    struggling    humanity    has    only    suc- 


ceeded in  reaching  in  one  or  two  of  the 
most  favoured  spots  upon  the  earth." 

Adjacent  to  Kamloops,  with  which  it 
IS  connected  by  a  handsome  four-span 
bridge  of  1,000  feet  in  length,  is  the 
rapidly  growing  settlement  of  Fruitland, 
consisting  of  some  6,000  acr^s,  and  bor- 
dering on  the  North  and  South  Thomp- 
son Rivers.  About  four  years  ago  the 
whole  of  this  land  was  purchased  by  the 
Canadian  Real  Properties,  Ltd.,  it  being 
surveyed  and  cut  into  lots  ranging  from 
one  acre  upwards.  With  the  expendi- 
ture of  $70,000  water  has  been  brought 
on  to  the  property  by  means  of  a  canal, 
flumes  and  laterals.  An  excellent  and 
inexhaustable  supply  of  water  is  obtain- 
able from  Jamieson  Creek  at  the  extreme 
northern  end  of  Fruitland.  The  creek 
rises  many  miles  back  on  the  Tranquille 
plateau  and  with  its  tributaries  drains  a 
large  mountainous  country  covered  with 
deep  snow  in  winter. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  this  main  source 
of  supply  Lane,  Dairy  and  McQueen 
Creeks  have  also  been  diverted  so  as  to 
empty  into  the  main  canal.  All  these 
streams  absolutely  insure  for  all  time  an 
abundance  of  water  more  than  sufficient 
to  irrigate  every  foot  of  the  companv's 
land,  especially  during  the  irrigible  sea- 
son, when  the  floods  are  on ;  while  the 
force  of  gravity  from  the  intake  at  the 
dam  carries  the  water  over  the  land, 
without  any  expense  for  power. 

To  insure  a  sufficiency  even  in  the  dryest 
summer,  several  large  lakes,  6,000  feet  up 
the  mountains  have  been  dammed,  so 
that  now  there  is  water  enough  to  irri- 
gate three  times  the  acreage.  The  soil 
is  a  rich  alluvial  deposit  of  great  depth, 
all  cleared  and  ready  for  the  plow,  and 
Math  not  a  rock,  stone  or  boulder  to  im- 
pede its  progress.  It  will  produce  even 
the  first  year  paying  crops  of  tomatoes, 
melons,  potatoes,  beans,  corn,  etc..  and 
the  purest  of  water  for  domestic  use  can 
be  obtained  by  driving  a  pipe  25  or  30 
feet,  and  in  many  cases  less.  Only  two 
or  three  years  ago  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  land  was  nothing  but  a  desert  of 
sage  brush  and  sand,  but  since  the  life- 
giving  water  was  turned  on.  comfortable 
homes  surrounded  by  healthy  voung 
orchards  are  springing  up  in  all  direc- 
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tions.  Ideal  little  homes  they  are,  too, 
many  of  them  fronting  on  either  the 
North  or  South  Thompson,  and  com- 
manding a  view  up  these  immense  val- 
levs  for  miles.  A  splendid  suburb  has 
been  added  to  Kamloops.  of  which  she 
may  well  be  proud,  and  which  even  the 
most  optimistic  could  never  have  forseen. 


pessimists  and  carping  critics  are  silent, 
so  marvellous  is  the  change  which  has 
been  wrought  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years. 

The  cost  of  the  lots  is  graded  accord- 
ing to  their  location  to  Kamloops ;  num- 
ber of  acres  on  which  the  water  can  be 
placed  and  character  of  the  soil,     Irri- 
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When  the  scheme  of  bringing  water  on 
to  the  great  sagebrush  flat  was  first 
nKjfjtcd,  it  was  looked  upon  by  many  as 
nothing  but  a  gigantic  hoax.  When  the 
canal  was  dug,  water  turned  on,  and  a 
few  lots  sold,  it  was  still  characterized 
as  a  public  hold-up  and  worse  than  a 
gold-brick   i)ropo5ition.      But   todav   the 


gable  land  is  rated  from  $60  upward  per 
acre.  As  the  lands  are  bordered  by  the 
river  and  every  lot  laid  out  so  as  to  be 
accessable  to  the  wagon  roads  and  as 
the  lots  vary  in  size  from  the  small  resi- 
dential lots  immediately  opposite  Kam- 
loops to  farms  of  from  ten  acres  to  200 
acres,  and  also  as  the  irrigable  position 
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in  each   varies   in   size  each   lot  or  plot 
is  priced  separately. 

To  persons  with  some  capital  (say 
from  $i,ooo  to  $10,000)  with  ambitious 
brains  and  willing  hands,  few  places  in 
the  entire  Province  offer  so  fine  an  op- 
portunity to  lay  the  foundation  for  per- 
manent prosperity  together  with  a  com- 
fortable home.  Having  an  ideal  soil :  a 
climate  as  healthy  as  any  place  in  Ca- 
nada ;  and  abundance  of  water  and  ever 
expanding  markets  all  combine  to  render 
the  proposed  colony  on  Fruitland  some- 
thing unique  and  profitable  in  the  up- 
building of  Canada's  most  westerly 
Province. 

A  prospective  purchaser  of  one  of 
these  plots  will  naturally  ask  "Will  ten 
acres,  for  instance,  suffice  to  make  a 
living  on?"  To  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  this  dis- 
trict, the  answer  would  unhesitatingly 
be  given  in  the  affirmative.  Old  ways 
are  giving  place  to  new  ones.  Those  who 
ten  years  ago  could  not  make  a  living 
from  less  than  a  section  (640  acres) 
have  been  shown  by  example  the  fallacy 
of  their  belief.  The  man  on  ten  or  twenty 
acres  has,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  gained 
more  with  far  less  grinding  and  worry. 
He  has  in  fact  cultivated  every  acre  with 
the  result  that  it  has  all  produced.  This 
is  the  science  of  "Intensified  Culture," 
therefore  the  existence  of  small  farms. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  "wise  men 
do  not  put  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket" 
which  applies  also  to  the  agriculturist 
and  horticulturist.  If  by  any  reason  one 
kind  of  fruit  fails  in  crop  or  price,  there 
are  others  to  take  its  place.  With  irri- 
gation one  practically  controls  the  ele- 
ments. 

Having,  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, been  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  stock  raiser  who  required  thousands 
of  acres  where^  the  fruit  grower  only 
required  acres,  the  Kamloops  District  has 
not  heretofore  been  exploited  as  a  fruit 
raising  and  most  desirable  residential 
localities  in  British  Columbia  small  hold- 
ings have  been  hard  to  obtain.  In  the 
valley  of  the  South  Thompson  River 
where  nature  has  been  prodigal  with 
those  gifts  which  makes  for  the  success 
of    the    orchardist.    the    most    desirable 


lands  have  been  held  for  years  by  the 
stock  raiser  and  have  been  cultivated  on 
an  extensive  scale  for  fodder  crops  only, 
instead  of  being  settled  in  small  holdings 
and  intensively  cultivated  by  fruit  grow- 
ers as  nature  intended  they  should  be. 
The  large  prices  offered  for  the  ranche 
lands  by  those  who  realized  their  value 
as  fruit  lands  failed  to  tempt  the  stock- 
men who  were  contented -with  the  returns 
derived  from  their  herds,  so  the  more  im- 
portant industry  lagged  behind  in  the 
Kamloops  district  while  it  flourished  in 
the  Okanagan.  Time  has  altered  this 
to  a  slight  extent  and  now  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  stock  ranches  in 
the  Province  has  been  secured  by  the 
B.  C.  Orchard  Lands,  Ltd.,  which  is  now 
oft'ering  the  first  block  of  subdivided 
lands  to  purchasers  who  desire  small 
holdings  in  a  good  district.  This  estate 
which  has  been  called  "Sunnyside,"  lies 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  South  Thomp- 
son River,  on  which  it  has  a  frontage  on 
four  and  a  half  miles.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
clay  loam  and  as  it  has  been  irrigated  for 
fodder  crops  for  nearly  forty  years  is  in 
the  very  best  possible  condition  for  the 
planting  of  orchards.  No  clearing  is 
necessary  and  the  land  is  free  from 
stones.  Lying  as  it  does  on  the  north 
band  of  the  river  the  entire  estate  slopes 
gently  to  the  south  and  obtains  the 
benefit  of  all  the  sun  in  a  country  noted 
for  its  prodigality  of  sunshine.  It  is 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds 
by  the  fir-clad  hills  behind,  which  rise 
in  park  like  terraces  higher  and  higher, 
until  they  reach  the  height  of  land  over- 
looking Adams  Lake.  From  any  point 
on  the  land  the  outlook  is  superb,  a  ver- 
itabe  panorama  of  river,  range  and  foot- 
hills spreads  itself  before  the  eye,  and 
no  more  enticing  surroundings  could  be 
imagined  for  a  prosperous  and  contented 
settlement  engaged  in  pleasant  occupa- 
tions, as  profitable  as  they  are  pleasant. 
The  educational,  religious  and  social  ad- 
vantages of  Kamloops  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  residents  of  "Sunnyside"  as  it  is 
only  a  four  hours  drive  over  good  roads ; 
a  three  hours  journey  by  launch  or 
steamer,  or  an  hour's  trip  by  train  from 
the  city.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
pany to  augument  the  work  of  nature  in 
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making  "Sunnyside'"  an  ideal  residential 
community  as  well  as  a  prosperous  one 
and  the  lots  will  only  be  sold  to  desirable 
settlers,  wdio  agree  to  conditions  which 
will  make  for  the  interests  of  all  without 
being  burdensome  to  any.  The  block 
which  has  been  laid  out  has  been  sur- 


hundred  or  more  families  instead  of  a 
single  family  and  with  usual  ranch  help. 
The  development  of  just  such  tracts  of 
fruit  land  will  ensure  increased  settle- 
ment for  the  Kamloops  District. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  ordinary 
interest   centers   in   the   development  of 


Orchard   and   Water   Scenes   at   "Sunnyside. 


veycd  in  such  a  way  that  each  holding 
has  a  main  irrigation  ditch  within  its 
boundaries  and  all  face  a  full  width  road. 
Ample  river  frontage  remains  unalien- 
ated and  will  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of 
all  residents.  Within  a  few  short  years 
this    property    will    be    the    home    of    a 


the  lumber  industry  and  of  all  those  who 
are  engaged  in  exploiting  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Kamloops  District  the 
lumberman  is  the  most  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive as  w^ell  as  the  most  farseeing. 
The  bast  timber  areas  which  lie  along 
the  magnificent  water  stretches  provided 
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by  the  North  and  South  Thompson 
Rivers,  and  Shuswap  and  Adams  Lake, 
have  attracted  the  atention  of  the  lumber 
barons  in  quest  of  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
new  forests  to  fell  and  new  mills  to  feed. 
The  Kamloops  District  contains  some  of 
the  best  timber  in  a  province  noted  for 
the  extent  of  its  forest  resources.  Not 
so  large  in  size  as  the  giant  firs  and 
cedars  of  the  coast  districts,  the  timber 
trees  of  the  interior  by  reason  of  their 
slower  growth  are  finer  in  grain  and 
toue'her  in  texture  than  the  more  rapidly 
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matured   trees   obtainable   on   the   limits 


last  season  amounted  to  over  8,000,000 
feet  BM.  The  Shuswap  Lake  limits 
supplied  20,000,000  feet  BM.,  and  from 
other  sources  were  drawn  logs  cutting 
about  20,000,000  feet  BM.  The  mills  of 
the  City  are  the  Lamb-Watson  Com- 
pany's plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
40,000  feet  BM.  per  day,  and  the  Thomp- 
son River  Lumber  Company  mill  cutting 
15,000  feet  B.M.  per  day.  The  Adams 
River  Lumber  Company  has  in  course  of 
erection  a  mill  which  will  have  when 
completed  a  daily  cut  of  100,000  feet 
BM.  and  will  draw  its  raw  material  from 


One  of  the  Big  Mills. 


situated  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier. 
Fir,  red  pine,  white  pine,  cedar,  spruce, 
hemlock,  birch  and  cottonwood  provide 
the  material  which  is  made  into  lumber 
in  the  mills  of  Kamloops  and  district. 
On  the  limits  now  being  logged  the  fir 
and  red  pine  and  the  cedar  predominate, 
but  beyond  the  limits  where  the  camps 
are  at  present  operating  the  spruce  be- 
comes most  plentiful.  The  principal 
source  of  supply  for  Kamloops  mills  lies 
in  the  valley  of  the  North  Thompson 
and  along  Shuswap  Lake  and  its  arms. 
In  the  North  Thompson  Valley  the  cut 


immense  limits  which  the  company  has 
secured  about  Adams  Lake.  Besides 
these  larger  concerns  there  are  small  mills 
operating  at  different  points  in  the  dis- 
trict;  at  Grande  Prairie,  at  Sunnyside, 
at  Ducks,  at  the  Iron  Mask  Mine  and 
other  places.  The  average  number  of 
men  employed  by  the  various  lumbering 
concerns  operating  in  the  district  is  about 
300  and  the  average  pay  roll  amounts  to 
over  $20,000  per  montlj.  This  includes 
employees  of  the  logging  camps  as  well 
as  of  the  mills.-  The  equipment  of  the 
mills   is   of  the   most  modern   kind  and 
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the  Lamb-Watson  Company  has  a  plant 
which  for  economy  in  production,  ease 
and  speed  in  handhng  material  and  qual- 
ity of  output  is  second  to  none  in  the 
Province.  The  output  of  this  mill  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Monarch  Lumber  Com- 
pany is  sold  almost  to  the  last  stick  in 
the  provinces  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
output  of  the  Adams  R.  Lumber  Com- 
pany will  also  be  for  shipment  to  the 
east,  while  the  smaller  plants  supply  the 
local  trade. 

The  Kamloops  District  covers  an  area 
of  mineralized  lands  which  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
many  mining  sections  of  the   Province. 
From  the  cinnabar  deposits  near  Savonas 
on  the  west  to  the  cottonbelt  galena  lo- 
cations  on   Seymour  Arm  on  the  east ; 
from   the    gold    quartz   finds    of    Stump 
Lake  on  the  south  to  the  coal  fields  of 
the  North  Thompson  Valley  the  entire 
district  is  rich   in  minerals,  not  of  one 
kind  but  of  several.     Immediately  south 
of  the  city  and  only  a  few  short  miles 
away  lies  what  is  known  as  the  Kam- 
loops camp  which  has  up  to  the  present 
time  been  the  principal  scene  of  mining 
activity  in  the  district.     This  camp  lies 
in  a  belt  of  basic  granite  rocks  traversing 
the  country  in  and  east  and  west  direc- 
tion for  a  distance  of  some  seven  miles. 
The  belt  has  an  extreme  width  of  nearly 
three  miles  between  the  tertiary  beds  on 
the  north  and  the  contact  with  the  Ni- 
cola series  on  the  south.       The  outcrops 
of  mineral  bearing  rocks  occur  through- 
out   the    entire   area   and    several    veins 
of  large  size  and  containing  good  values 
in  copper  and  gold  have  been  opened  up 
by   workings  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
Coal   Hill   is  a  prominent  high  part  of 
this  belt  and  on  this  hill  the  greater  part 
of  the  development  work  has  been  done. 
In  the  "Iron  Mask"  the  owners  have  a 
property  which  is  a  fully  developed  mine 
down    to   the   700-ft.    with    ore   blocked 
out     and     work     well      ahead.       Here 
the   ore   body   is  of  large   size   and   the 
average  grade  of  the  ore  is  high.      The 
surface  equipment,  buildings  and  machin- 
ery are  all  of  the  best  and  the  Company 
operates  its  own*  sawmill,   concentrator 
small    smelting    plant,    electric    lighting 
plant  and  compressor.  About  20,000  tons 


of  ore  have  been  shipped  from  this  pro- 
perty before  for  some  unknown  reason 
work    was    suspended   and    development 
ceased  for  a  time.     The  difficulties  have 
now  been  adjusted  and  the  owners  are 
preparing  to  reopen  on  a  larger  scale  than 
before.     A  new  shaft  of  larger  capacity 
will  be  sunk  and  a  larger  hoisting  plant 
installed.  A  large  smelter  will  be  erected 
and  the  ore  treated  at  home  instead  ot 
being  shipped  to  outside  reduction  works. 
This  will  ensure  a  large  addition  to  the 
pay  roll  distributed  in  the  city  and  will 
also  ensure  the  opening  up  of  other  pro- 
perties   in    the   vicinity    which    are    now 
lying   idle    for   want   of  local   treatment 
facilities.     Several  other  properties  have 
been  developed  to  a  less  extent  than  has 
the   Iron   Mask.     The   "Peacock"  has   a 
large  amount  of  underground  work  done 
and  the  mine  is  developed  to  the  300-foot 
level.     This  property  was  closed  down 
for  some  time  but  has  recently  been  sold 
to  an  English  company  and  will  be  re- 
ported at  an  early  date.     The  "Python" 
has  also  a  large  amount  of  work  done 
and  recent  development  in  the  long  tun- 
nel driven  to  cross  cut  the  vein  at  some 
depth  below  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  has 
proved  the  existence  of  the  orebody  at 
depth.     This  tunnel,  which  is  some  500 
feet  in  length,  was  driven  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draining  the  upper  workings  as 
well  as  for  developing  the  mine.     Work 
is  kept  up  continuously  on  the  "Wheal 
Tamar"  where  a  large  body  of  medium 
grade  ore    has    been    proved    up   from 
whence  shipments  can  commence  at  any 
time   after  local   facilities   for  treatment 
have    been    provided.      The    Kimberley 
group,  the  Truth  group,  the  Old  Domin- 
ion group,  the  Orphan  Bop  group,  the 
Last    Chance,    the    Evening    Star,    the 
Mountain,   the   Ajax   group,   the  Laura 
and  many  other  prospects  on  the  hill  are 
all  worthy  the  attention  of  mining  capital 
and   it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
this  capital  will  be  forthcoming  in  quan- 
tities.    At  nearly  all.  these  properties  the 
limit  that  can  be  reached  by  the  ordinary 
prospector  has  been  reached  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  promoter  and  the  capitalist 
has  become  more  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  ranching,  farming, 
fruit  growing,  mining  and  lumbering  in- 
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dustries  which  must  at  all  times  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and 
which  will  as  the  years  roll  on  and  de- 
velopment proceeds  largely  increase  in 
importance,  there  are  other  sources  to 
draw  from.  A  brewery  and  bottling 
works  running  to  its  utmost  capacity,  a 
cigar  manufactory  employing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  hands,  a  sash  and  door 
factory,  a  large  brickyard,  two  furniture 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  a 
harness  and  saddlery  manufactory  and 
two    printing    establishments    add    their 


scenic  beauty.  Since  the  first  stockade 
fort  was  built  a  century  ago  the  place 
has  gradually  increased  in  size  and  im- 
portance. Through  all  the  stages  of 
trading  post  distributing  point,  cow  town, 
railway  construction  centre,  straggling 
town,  the  growth  has  been  steady  and 
substantial  until  the  one  time  hamlet  has 
become  an  incorporated  city  boasting 
many  of  the  conveniences  of  modern 
metropolitan  life.  The  city  has  the  repu- 
tation in  the  Province  of  being  conser- 
vative and  inclined  to  be  easy  going,  yet 
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quota  to  the  pay  rool  expended  in  the 
course  of  manufacturing. 

Picturesquely  situated  along  the  base 
of  a  high  plateau  which  fringes  the  south 
jank  of  the  Thompson  River  and  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  North  Thompson 
River,  Kamloops  has  been  favoured  by 
nature  with  an  ideal  site.  The  situation 
was  chosen  by  those  intrepid  pioneers 
who  erected  the  first  fort  in  1813  and 
one  is  almost  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
selected  not  only  for  its  stragetic  position 
at  the  centre  of  an  immensely  rich  coun- 
try  but   also    for   the   added   charm   of 


this  young  city  has  its  own  electric  light 
and  water  systems,  an  electric  fire  alarm 
system  and  a  modern  sewerage  system. 
It  has  an  up  to  date  fire  fighting  appar- 
atus, and  a  conveniently  arranged  central 
fire  hall.  It  has  broad  and  well  kept 
streets,  lined  with  an  abundance  of  grace- 
ful shade  trees,  and  trim  velvety  lawns 
marking  the  many  comfortable  home 
sites  that  are  owned  by  a  settled  and 
prosperous  people.  Besides  the  conveni- 
ences of  modern  life  which  are  owned  by 
the  city  the  residents  have  all  the  usual 
ones  supplied  by  other  concerns.     Tele- 
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phone  connection  with  all  points  on  the 
lines  to  the  south ;  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  the  world;  express  and 
monev  order  offices ;  good  schools  and 
hospitals,  churches  and  lodges,  in  fact 
all  the  requirements  for  a  comfortable, 
convenient  existence  amidst  the  most  de- 
sirable surroundings. 

Kamloops    holds    out   all    the    induce- 


addition  to  these  there  are  the  numerous 
railway  organizations  and  trades  unions, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners.  The  different  denominational 
bodies  have  the  usual  affiliated  societies 
working  in  connection  with  the  churches. 
The  city  has  a  well  conducted  club  for 
the  older  men  and  their  friends,  and  the 
Kamloops  Musical  and  Athletic  Associa- 


Shooting  and  Fishing. 


ments  which  any  town  can  hold  out  for 
the  social  and  physical  well  being  of  its 
residents.  The  various  secret  and  benefit 
societies  are  well  represented  and  among 
those  organizations  which  have  a  large 
and  active  membership  may  be  men- 
tioned Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
fellows, the  Independent  Order  of  For- 
esters, the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  L.  O.  L..  the 
Sf)ns    of    England    Benefit    Society.     In 


tion  serves  a  like  purpose  for  the  younger 
men.  The  latter  organization  has  a  large 
and  well  equipped  gymnasium  which,  as 
occasion  requires,  can  be  converted  into 
a  public  hall,  with  a  good  stage,  which 
is  used  for  theatrical  and  operatic  work, 
for  concerts,  meetings  and  balls.  There 
is  also  a  good  reading  room  for  use  of 
members  of  the  association.  Both  poli- 
tical parties  have  organizations  in  town 
and  the  Conservative  Club  is  conducted 
in   connection  with  the  district  associa- 
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tion.  They  have  large  and  commodious 
quarters  in  the  Noble  Block.  The  de- 
votees of  the  various  outdoor  games  will 
find  kindred  spirits  here  in  several 
branches  of  sport.  Amongst  the  clubs 
having  in  view  the  interests  of  sport 
might  be  mentioned  the  Lacrosse  Club ; 
baseball  and  football  clubs ;  hockey  clubs, 
both  ice  and  ground  hockey  having  de- 
votees ;  a  tennis  club  and  a  polo  club. 
As  is  natural  in  any  horse  raising  coun- 
try considerable  interest  is  taken  in  rac- 


sport  with  rod,  shot  gun  or  rifle.  On 
this  will  often  depend  the  choice  when 
two  or  more  districts  are  under  consid- 
eration and  in  this  respect  the  Kam- 
loops  District  can  compare  favourably 
with  all  parts  of  British  Columbia  and 
is  superior  to  most.  In  no  other  part 
of  the  Province  can  so  varied  an  assort- 
ment of  game,  furred,  finned  or  feath- 
ered, be  secured  without  an  undue  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money.  The  wide 
choice   of  varieties,   the   accessibility   of 


Stockraising. 


ing  and  two  meets  are  held  in  each  year 
at  Alexandra  Park  where  is  situated  the 
best  track  in  the  Province.  The  spring 
meet  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Polo  Club  and  the  autumn  one  under  the 
direction  of  the  Kamloops  District  Agri- 
cultural Association. 

To  many  of  those  who  are  contem- 
plating a  change  of  residence  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  choice  is  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  new  home  mav  ofifer  for 


the  different  shooting  grounds  and  fish- 
ing waters,  the  magnificent  weather 
which  prevails  throughout  the  shooting 
season  and  the  picturesque  surroundings 
of  mountain  wood  nad  water  combine  to 
make  the  Kamloops  District  an  ideal  one 
for  a  sportsman's  outing  and  in  no  di- 
rection, nor  in  any  quest  need  he  return 
without  a  satisfactory  bag.  If  the  en- 
quirer is  an  ardent  disciple  of  Isaac 
Walton  and  would  test  his  skill  with  flly 
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or  bait,  he  may  take  his  choice  of  many 
waters.  All  along  the  Thompson  or  the 
North  Thompson  Rivers  and  in  every 
tributarv  stream,  trout,  strong  and  game 
to  the  last  degree,  may  be  brought  to 
grass.  The  several  kinds  of  trout,  with 
one  exception,  are  said  to  be  identical  in 
species,  differing  only  in  size  and  colour 
in  the  different  waters.  The  one  distinct 
species,  the  best  known  and  most  sought 
for  of  the  game  fish  of  the  Interior,  is 
the  Silver  trout  (Salmo  Kamloopis),  the 
strongest,  gamest  fish  that  ever  tried  an 
angler's  tackle.  This  trout  may  be  taken 
in  all  the  local  waters  but  is  most  plen- 
tiful in  the  Thompson  River.  The  wing 
shot  can  obtain  good  sport  in  his  line 
with  as  little  trouble  as  does  his  brother 
angler.  Within  a  day's  ride  of  the  city 
in  any  direction,  a  good  bag  may  always 
be  secured  with  the  shotgun,  in  season. 
Wild  fowl  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  ranging 
from  the  great  Whistling  swan  to  the 
fast  flying  little  teal,  are  plentiful  in  all 
the  lakes  which  lie  scattered  over  the 
wind  swept,  bunch  grass  ranges.  Of 
geese,  there  are  two  varieties,  the  Ca- 
nada Goose  and  the  American  White 
Fronted  Goose,  the  former  being  very 
abundant  and  the  latter  fairly  so  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  Mallard,  Widgeon,  Teal, 
Pintail,  Spoonbill  and  Gadwell  are  the 
most  abundant  of  the  true  ducks,  but 
many  of  the  sea  ducks  are  also  to  be 
found.  For  those  who  prefer  upland 
shooting  there  are  plenty  of  grouse,  the 
family  being  well  represented  all  through 
the  district.  The  Canada  Ruffed  Grouse 
and  the  Blue  Grouse  are  particularly 
abundant,  and  the  Columbian  Sharp- 
tailled  Grouse  or  Prairie  Chicken  is  be- 
coming more  plentiful  every  season.  The 
big  game  hunter  too  has  a  good  variety 
to  choose  from.  Grizzly  Bear  and  Black 
Bear  are  both  plentiful  in  several  parts 
of  the  district  and  the  sportsman  in 
search  of  the  pelt  of  either  may  be  sure 
of  a  shot  without  having  to  go  far.  The 
Mule   Deer   is   plentiful   and  good   deer 


shooting  may  be  obtained  in  any  direc- 
tion from  the  city  after  not  more  than 
a  few  hours  drive.  The  deer  is  the  open 
park,  like  ranges  of  the  dry  belt,  is  at  his 
very  best,  and  will  always  afford  excel- 
lent sport  and  good  heads.  For  caribou 
the  sportsman  must  go  farther  afield,  but 
in  the  country  about  Adams  Lake  and 
north  of  Shuswap  Lake  and  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  North  Thompson  about  Clear- 
water Radifer  Caribou  ranges  in  im- 
mense herds.  Mountain  Goat  are  plen- 
tiful too  in  the  Adams  Lake  country,  but 
sheep  are  rather  scarce  in  this  district, 
although  there  are  points  within  reason- 
able distance  where  the  sportsman  may 
secure  this,  the  most  prized  of  mountain 
trophies. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  which 
Kamloops  and  its  tributary  districts  pos- 
sess is  the  climate.  It  is  not  a  merchant- 
able commodity  and  for  that  reason  is 
perhaps  rarely  considered  by  those  who 
might  by  a  little  effort  and  outlay,  pro- 
perly directed,  turn  the  days  of  sunshine 
into  golden  dollars.  Publicity  is  the 
"open  sesame"  to  the  treasure  which  our 
clear,  dry  days  have  in  store.  The 
wealthy  valetudinarian  is  here  told  of 
our  climatic  advantages  and  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  district  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence so  that  he  can  ascertain  for  him- 
self the  truth  of  the  statement  that  Brit- 
ish Columbia's  "dry  belt"  and  Kamloops, 
in  particular,  stands  supreme  as  a  health 
resort.  Spring  opens  early  and  the  long 
summer  days  which  follow  throughout 
the  summer  stay  with  us  far  into  the 
autumn.  Days  of  clear  sky,  bright  sun, 
and  dry,  crisp  air  are  a  feature  of  all 
the  seasons,  and  the  winters  are  as  a 
rule  as  pleasant  as  the  summer  in  this 
respect.  The  snow  fall  is  slight  and  the 
temperature  never  too  low  for  comfort 
and  health.  The  climate  of  the  district 
is  dry  the  entire  year,  the  average  rain- 
fall for  the  year  scarcely  ever  exceeding 
one  and  one-quarter  inches  per  month. 


Joe's  Closest  Shave* 

By  E.  M.  Durham. 


A  SMALL  group  of  prospectors  and 
miners  sat  around  on  the  porch 
of  a  boarding  house,  telUng  each 
other  about  their  experiences. 
"The  closest  shave  that  I  ever  had," 
said  old  Joe  Dilson,  "was  up  on  the 
Chimdemes  Mountain  about  ten  er 
eleven  years  ago.  Me  an'  my  partner, 
Bill  Jenkins — y'u  know  him  Sanderson," 
turning  towards  a  small,  wiry,  middle- 
aged  man  who  sat  on  a  low  stool  play- 
ing with  a  big  grey  dog. 

"Who's  that?"  said  Sanderson,  glanc- 
ing at  Joe. 

"Bill  Jenkins ;  him  that  struck  it  rich 
up  in  the  Omineca;  went  down  to  San 
Francisco,  lived  too  high  and  went  bust ; 
then  went  to  Klondyke,  I  believe.  I 
dont  know  what  became  of  him  after 
that." 

"I  remember  him.  Got  killed  up  there, 
I  heard,"  replied  Sanderson,  and  went 
on   fondling  the  dog. 

"Well,"  continued  Joe,  "men  an'  Bill 
was  going  out  to  hunt  goats  up  on  the 
Chimdemes  Mountain.  It  was  autumn 
then ;  y'u  know  what  it's  like  on  the 
Skeena  in  autumn ;  some  of  y'u  have 
been  there,  so  yu'll  know.  Well  it's  jest 
as  wet  an'  ugly  as  ever  I  like  to  see. 

"Come  back  to  my  story.  Where  was 
I  ?  Oh !  I  remember.  We  climbed  and 
climbed  up  the  steep,  slippery  slopes  an' 
clififs  'till  we  were  so  tired  we  were  jist 
about  ready  to  drop.  We  only  got  about 
half  way  up  on  the  mountain  that  day ; 
we  quit  climbin'  at  half-past  four  o'clock 
and  started  to  make  our  camp.  We 
chose  a  sheltered  little  corner  for  the 
camp  alon'side  of  a  hog -bank,  where  the 
wind  couldn't  blow  the  rain  and  sleet 
under  our  fly.  Well,  Bill  says  to  me : 
'Say    Joe,    you    jest    take    a    little    skoot 


around  and  see  if  y'u  can  find  some  dry 
wood  while  I  fixes  up  the  fly"  I  says : 
'All  right,"  and  starts  off. 

"I  had  my  old  six-shooter  then,  same 
es  now.  I  alius  carry  it  about  with  me, 
because,  y'u  see,  I  got  kind  of  an  effec- 
tion  for  it;  it — he's  got  me  out'  o  so 
many  tight  holes. 

"Come  back  to  my  story  again — 
Well,  I  goe  sup'n  top  of  the  hog-back, 
that  we  was  campin'  alongside  of,  and 
looks  around  to  see  if  there  was  any  dry 
wood.  Es  any  prospector  would  do,  I 
takes  a  look  up  a  bluff  that  wus  going 
up  jest  behind  the  hog-back.  Oh!  I 
guess  it  wus  about  sixty  feet  high ;  maybe 
more  an'  maybe  less,  and  pretty  good  and 
steep,  I  tell  y'u.  I  looks  pretty  hard  at 
a  little  spot  of  white  thet  wus  up'n  a 
little  bit  o'  rock  thet  wus  stickin'  out 
from  the  bluff.  'Must  be  a  goat,'  says 
I  to  myself;  I'll  jest  go  around  and  git 
on  top  of  that  ledge  thet  was  running 
alon'  the  bluff  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  goat.  Well,  I  gets  up  on  top  of  the 
ledge  all  right  and  crawls  along  to  the 
other  end  of  it,  which  was  right  above 
the  goat.  At  the  end  of  the  ledge  there 
was  a  ravine  or  gulley  that  went  down 
the  bluff  right  to  where  the  goat  was 
camping — but  I  never  troubles  to  look 
around  it,  I  jet  lays  down  flat  and  says 
to  myself  as  I  cocks  my  revolver  and 
takes  aim  at  the  goat:  'Good-bye  my 
hearty.'  Then  I  shoots  at  it.  I  hit  it 
sure  enough,  but  not  enough  to  hurt,  for 
it  looks  around  to  see  where  the  bullet 
and  noise  come  from,  then  he  looks  up 
where  I  was  and  I  shoots  him  in  the 
head,  so  thet  he  dropped  down  dead. 
'Gone  goose  now.  fer  sure.'  says  I  es  I 
turns  to  get  up. 

"The  end  of  the  ledge  wus  at  my  right 
hand  side  and  es  I  am  naturallv  right- 
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handed,  I  of  course  turns  to  the  right  to 
get  up.  But  Glory  Hallilujah!  !  what 
does  I  see  but  a  monster  of  a  grizzly 
bar  coming  around  the  corner  towards 
me!  Well,  I  tell  y'u,  it  scared  me  out 
of  my  wits  so  thet  I  drops  my  six- 
shooter  which  fell  and  landed  clear  on 
the  old  goat.  The  grizzly  he  comes  an' 
sniffs  around  me,  but  I  pretends  to  be 
dead  and  lays  with  face  downward  so 
thet  he  couldn't  get  at  my  face  and 
throat.  When  the  bear  got  tired  of 
snififin'  at  me  he  started  to  poke  an'  shove 
till  I  feels  myself  slippin  ofif  the  ledge 
and  falling— falling.  Well,  I'm  dratted 
if  I  didn't  land  right  on  top  of  the  goat, 
gun  an"  all  with  never  so  much  as  a  hurt, 
except    for   a    few    bruises   and   bumps. 

"I  turns  around — (Y'u  see  I  fell  face 
downwards,  jest  es  I  was  layin'  on  the 
ledge.)  Now,  what  was  I  saying?  Oh, 
yes !  I  turns  around  an'  sits  up  and 
looks  up  at  the  ledge,  but  I  couldn't  see 
no  bear  up  there,  so  I  says  to  myself : 
'The  fool  '11  be  coming  down  the  guUey. 
Y'u  better  watch  out,  Joe.' 

"So  I  picks  up  my  six-shooter  and 
looks  it  over  to  see  if  it  was  all  right, 
and  no  sooner  hed  I  looked  it  over  an' 
seen  thet  there  wus  four  good  shots  in 
it,   when   Air.   Grizzlv   comes   down  the 


gulley  with  a  scatter  of  rocks  an'  stones, 
an'  things. 

"  'Now,'  says  I,  now  Mr.  Grizzly  yu've 
got  a  harder  customer  to  deal  with  and 
lets  fly  at  him  an'  hits  him  in  the  breast, 
but  I  tell  y'u  them  grizzlys  er  pretty  hard 
customers,  for  thet  there  b'ar  kept  com- 
ing up  to  me  on  his  hind  legs.  'Y'u 
might  es  well  die  a  hard  death  es  not,' 
says  I  to  him  and  shoots  him  twice  more, 
which  was  all  he  wanted — he  breathed 
his  last  there  and  then. 

"Then  I  sits  down  and  rests  while  I 
look  at  my  goat  and  grizzly.  By  an' 
by  I  hear  Bill  a-callin'  me,  so  I  hollers 
back  to  him ;  then  I  sees  him  over  on  the 
hog-back,  so  I  waves  my  hat  and  hollers  r 
'It's  a  goat  and  grizzly,  so  bring  over  a 
rope.' 

"When  Bill  hed  brought  the  rope  up'n 
top  of  the  ledge,  he  drops  one  end  of  it 
down  to  me  and  I  ties  it  around  the 
grizzly  and  then  climbs  up.  (I  was  a 
pretty  good  climber  them  days).  Then 
Bill  an'  me  hauls  up  the  b'ar  and  I  goes 
down  again  and  ties  the  rope  around  the 
goat.  Then  I  climbs  up  again  and  pulls 
the  goat  up  after  me,  an'  I  says  to  Bill  r 
'Here's  for  home  in  the  mornin','  Bill,, 
old  boy." 


THE  STAR  OF  EMPIRE 

By  Tames  Lambie. 

"Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way" : 

The  poet-prophet  said  unto  our  sires ; 

And  still  the  truth  his  ardent  words  attires. 

For  progress  has  an  occidental  sway. 

But  what  need  we  the  brief  imperial  day 

That's  fraught  with  strife  and  internecine  broils ! 

Why  should  the  worker  who,  in  travail,  toils, 

Gain  power  for  others  by  a  bloodier  fray? 

Oh !  rather  let  our  star  of  empire  be. 

Dominion  o'er  our  meaner  minds  and  hearts ; 

And  whether  gained  through  Christ  on  Calvary, 

Or  those  calm  truths  philosophy  imparts. 

We  then  might  to  the  eastward  nations  say : 

"The  west'ring  star,  at  length,  has  come  our  way.'. 
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Incorporated  1905 — Capital  ....$    500,000  00 

Capital  increased  1907  to 2,000,000  00 

Subscribed  Capital 550,000  00 

Reserve   50,000  00 

Surplus  June  30,  1907 130,000  00 


Safety  Deposit  Vault  Boxes 
To  Rent 

"There  is  no  good  of  locking  the  stable  after  the  horse  is  out."  There 
is  little  use  of  providing  a  safe  receptacle  for  your  valuables  after  being 
burglarized.  Many  people  never  seem  to  fully  realize  what  dangers  they 
court  by  keeping  money,  jewelry,  valuable  papers,  etc.,  in  a  house.  The 
only  absolutely  secure  place  for  them  is  in  one  of  our  safety  Deposit  Vault 
Boxes.  They  are  always  accessable  during  business  hours,  perfectly  private, 
fireproof,  burglar-proof  and  cost  but  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  year.  Make  a  point 
of  seeing  our  vaults  tomorrow.     It  may  result  in  great  saving  to  you. 


As  Executors 

We  Have  no  Axes  to  Grind 

If  you  have  not  made  your  will  don't  procrastinate.  We  supply  blank 
will  forms  and  store  your  will  in  our  Safety  Deposit  Vaults  free  of  charge, 
when  the  company  is  made  executor.  As  executors  we  have  no  ends  to 
serve,  and  follow  the  testators'  instructions  absolutely.  In  winding  up 
estates  we  are  in  a  unique  position  to  realize  to  the  fullest  degree  on 
properties,  our  facilities  enabling  us  to  dispose  of  estates  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 


Dominion  Crust  Co.,  Dd. 

328   Hastings  Street  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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EUQENE:R.GnANDLER 


407  Hastings  Sf.    VANCOUVER  B.C. 


J^ocHirM)-     ft.  o\hlkU     VAlfiA. 
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Hbvertise  l^our 
Skeena  2)i6tnct 

zrtmber  an^  %anb  1Rotice6 
in 

^be  Bortb  Coast 


IprinteD  anJ>  publisbeD  at  iport  Simpson,  :B.  C. 
t>.  $.  ©ooenratb  &  Co.,  ©wners,  Vancouver. 


Advertising  Agents 

JuiTE  3  Old  Safe  BIk: 
VANCOUVER 

RMODENRATH StANLEyBoKS 


PHO 
1370 


Incorporated  with  the  Vancouver  Photo  Engraving-  Co. 


XLECTROnrPEE. 

653  Granville  St.,  VANCOUVER. 


VANCOUVER   ISLAND,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

CHOICE   FRUIT  LANDS. 

Cleared  and  in  cultivation;  also  orchards  in  suburbs  of  beautiful  Nanaimo;  population  7,000; 
good  roads;  mild  winters.     Write  for  our  booklet  (free). 

A.E.     PLANTA,    LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED  1888  NANAIMO,    B.    C. 
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^BuY  A  Home  in  Yictorja  f  or.  health,  pieasure  Bs  contentment. 

I  NO  HARD  WINTERS.  NO  HOT  SUMMERS.    WriteTourist  Associatioix  for  free  booklet 
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STOP  AT   THE 

NEW  PRINCESS  HOTEL 

WHEN  AT   ATI^ANTZC   CIT-Z" 


South    Carolina    Avenue,    200    feet    from 
Beach. 
The  Princess  Hotel  is  newly  furnished 
throughout    with    rare    taste,    and    pos- 
sesses   all    modern    requisites    for    con- 
venience    and     comfort    of    the     guests. 
Golf  privileges  and  privilege  of  the  At- 
lantic  City   Yacht   Club   extended   to   the 
guests.      American    and    European    Plan. 
A  BOOKIiET  will  be  grladly  furnished 
npon    application. 

Rates,  Running  from  $12.50  to  $30.00 
per  week,  according  to  the  location  of 
the    rooms. 

For   any    further    information    address 
CBOWFI.!.     &     COIiI^IEB 
The  Princess  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Bemodelled,    Handsomely   Furnished 
New  Throug-hout. 

THE  ALBANY 

41ST   STREET   AND   BBOADWAV 
NEW  YORK. 


ABSOI.UTEI.V  FIBEFBOOF 

In  the  heart  of  the  city. 
500  BOOMS.  300  BATH  BOOMS 

European  Plan.     Cuisine  Unexcelled. 

Gentlemen's     Cafe,     Ladies'     Restaurant 

and  Moorish  Rooms.  Popular  Prices. 

Plenty  of  life — but  home  like. 

Single    Room    and    Suites    with    and 

without  Bath 

$1.00  FEB  BAV  AND  UF. 

Send  for  Booklet. 

BOBEBT    P.    MUBPHV. 


HOTEL 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 


NEW  TOBK 

29th  to  30th  Streets 
Just  East  of  5th 
Avenue.  To  remain 
a  "Woman's  Hotel 
E.xclusively. 
1  Block  from  28th 
St.  Subway.  29th 
Cross-town  cars 
pass  the  door. 
Over     400     Rooms. 


Al)solutely  Fireproof. 

Bates  $1.00  per  Day  and   Up. 

Hestaurant    for    Iiadies    and    Gentlemen 

Convenient    to    Shopping    and 

Theatre  District. 

Caters  especially  to  Women  traveling'  or 

visiting  New  York  alone. 

SEND   FOB   BOOKLET. 

— Also — 

HOTEL    WESTMINSTEB 

16th  Street  and  Irving  Place,  New  York. 

Oil.'    Bloi'k    K/i.'^t    of    Uroadway 

A  HOMELIKE  HOTEL  IN  A  QuiET 

LOCATION. 

European   Plan    $1.00  up 

American  Plan    $3.00  up 

A.    W.     EAQEB 


THE  NIAGARA   HOTEL 

BUFFALO,    N.  Y, 

American  Plan,  $3  a  day  and  upwards. 
Away  from  the  city's  noise  and  smoke. 


riic  most  comfortable  hotel  in  Buifalo. 

Hoaiitiful  Palm  Garden.  Laage  airy  rooni.'^ 
witli  bath.  Two  blocks  from  Lake  Erie  and 
-Niaft-ara  River.  Niagara  Falls  Electric  cars 
one  minute  from  the  door.  Wire  at  our  ex- 
pcnsc.  or  write  for  reservations  and  carriage 
will  ni'et  you  and  take  you  to  hotel  free  of 
charge.    Six  niiiuites  from  down  town. 

Reduced  rates  to  tourists,  professional  and 
travelling  men. 

SPAULDING  HOTEL  CO. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Spanlding. 
V.  A.  Spaulding, 

P.ioprietors. 
Porter  Ave.  and  7th  St. 
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Some   Reasons    Why 

The  confidence  of  the  Canadian 
public  in 

The 

MUTUAL 

LIFE 

OF 

CANADA 

Was  never  so  great  as  at  present. 

1.  Because  the  Company's  record 
has  been  clean  throughout  the  37 
years  it  has  been  in  operation. 

2.  Because  its  plans  of  insurance 
are  up-to-date  and  just  what  the 
insuring  public  requires. 

3.  Because  its  policyholders  are 
eminently  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults realized  under  their  policies. 

4.  Because  the  general  public  is 
beginning  to  find  out  the  good 
things  the  Company  has  in  store 
for  its  policyholders,  and 

5.  Because  being  purely  mutual, 
the  policyholders  are  more  than 
customers — they  are  co-partners  in 
the  Company — sharing  equitably  in 
all  its  benefits. 

6.  Because  its  profits  are  not  ab- 
sorbed in  paying  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. 

7.  Because  it  gives  life  insurance 
at  net  cost. 

For  full  information  as  to  Rates 
or  Agency,  write  or  call  on : 

WILLIAM   J.    TWISS,    Manager 
VANCOUVER        Ji       British  Colombia 


To  Enjoy  a  Visit 
to  Victoria 


ONE  NEEDS  TO  SLEEP 
AND  DINE  WELL 


The 

Poodle  Dog 

Hotel 


IS    THE    ONE     PLACE    WHERE 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF 

THE  BEST. 


"  There     good     digestion     waits     on 
appetite 
And    health    on    both." 


Smith  &  Shaughnessy 

Proprietors. 
Yates  Street,  VICTORIA,   B.C. 
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/VEGETABLE 

Troubled       I   C    ,,=^ 


With 
Dandruff 


Two  sizes      Price  75c.  and  |1.'2;').  g 
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TEE  FII^i;  BOX  DBUO  STOBE  i 

600  and  602  Hastingrs  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  * 
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'  PADMORE'S  ' 


Are  the  Best  Ever  Seen 
at  the  price. 


Nos.  I  and  2,  Arcade, 

I     Vancouver,  B.  C. 


8 


Watch  Vancouver  Grow! 

Cleaning'  and  Renovating-  Clothes  is  our 
business — What's  yours?  let  us  be  your 
VALET! 

Iiowest  Prices.     Pirst  Class  Service. 

The  Valet  Tailoring  Co. 

C.  S.  Harrison,  Slanag'er. 
434    FENDER    ST.,      VANCOUVER,    B.C. 


A.  A.  CROWSTON 

BROKER  AND 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

I  handle  Real  Estate,  Insurance  and 
Mines.  Only  developed,  proven  and  pro- 
ducing" properties  of  the  hig-hest  g-rade 
touched. 

North  Vancouver. 


■30C300CX»OOGOOOOC3nOOOOQOO-: 


Pretty  Busy 

Now 


Many  patrons  waiting  to 
be  measured  for  fall  suits, 
but  we  will  he  busier  later 
on.  The  best  work,  the 
freshest  goods  and  lowest 
prices  -  S15.00 
draw  crowds  to  our  stores. 

Scotland  Woolen  Mills 


VANCOUVER 


:  VICTORIA 

'     29  Johnson  Street 
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538  Hastings  Street     o 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  FUR  CO., 

E.  A.  Roberts,  Manager. 
919  Granville  St.,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 


MODELS  OF 
INVENTIONS  BUILT 


Vancouver  Model,  Machine 
and  Cycle  Works 


W.  T.  Watson, 
Proprietor. 


980  GRANVILLE  ST., 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


PLANNING  to  BUILD 


I  want  you  to  write  for  my  new  Book 
"COUNTBV  AND  SITBUBBAN  HOMBS." 

It  is  especially  prepared  for  prospective 
home  builders  and  is  full  of  valuable, 
practical  and  useful  information  on  the 
subject.  Each  residence  is  illustrated 
by  half-tone  plates  of  the  original  show- 
ing exactly  how  the  building  will  look 
when  completed.  There  are  complete 
descriptions  of  each  home  and  accurate 
estimates  of  cost.  This  book  will  cost 
you  nothing,  but  will  be  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  you.  Write  today. 
I  prepare  at  low  cost  special  desigrns  and 
plans  for  new  work  or  for  remodelling' 
old  building's. 

E.  STANLEY  MITTON 

ABCHITECT 
70  Hastings  St.  W.     : :     "Vanconver,  B.C. 


The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce 

Head  Office,     -    TORONTO,  ONT. 

Capital    (paid    up)  . . .  $10,000,000 
Best    $  5,000,000 


B.  B.  Walker,  Esq., 
President. 


Alex.  Laird,  Esq., 
General  Manager 


New  'STork  Agency — 

Wm.  Gray  and  H.  B.  Walker,  Agents 

London,    England,    Office — 

2  Lombard   Street. 

Branches  West  of  Rockv  Mountains 

British  Columbia — 

Cranbrook,  Fernie,  Greenwood,  Kam- 
loops,  Ladysmith,  Mission  City,  Na- 
naimo,  Nelson,  New  Westminster, 
Penticton,  Prince  Rupert,  Princeton, 
Vancouver,  "Vancouver  East,  "Van- 
couver  South,  C're.'^ton,    "Victoria. 

Tukon  Territory — 

Dawson,    White   Horse. 

United   States — 

Portland,  San  Francisco  (2  offices), 
Seattle,    Skagway. 
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Own  a  Piece 
of  the  Earth 

in  the  Kamloops  District 


Besides  the  famous  "Sunny- 
side  Estate"  I  can  supply  irri- 
gable and  non-irrigable  lands, 
ranches  and  fruit  plots  to  in- 
tending settlers.       I  have  also 

SOME 

EXCELLENT  BUYS 

IN  KAMLOOPS  REALTY 

J.  T-  Robinson 

Real  Estate  &  Investment  Broker 
KAMLOOPS,  B.  C. 


Sprott=Shaw 
Business  Institute,  Ld 

336  Hastings   St.,  W. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

g-ivea  most  reliable  course  in  Book- 
keeping-, Commercial  Law,  Penmanship, 
Pitman  and  Greg-g-  Shorthand,  Tele- 
graphy, Typewriting-  and  Mechanical  and 
Civil  Engineering. 

PERFECT  EQUIPMENT 

ALL  TEACHERS  SPECIALISTS 

WRITE   POB   CATALOGUE 


B.   J.   SPBOTT,   B.   A. 

Manager. 

H.    A.     SCBIVEN,     B.A. 

Vice-Principal. 

J.    B.    CUKTNXNGHAM,  ESQ., 

Secretary. 


Examine  the  Map 


-OF— 


British  Columbia 

Before  Investing  Dollars  in 
Farm  and  Fruit  Lands. 


Our  office  oflfers  an  accurate  map 
af  every  parcel  of  the  famous 

FRUITLAND     ESTATE 

showing  locations,  dimensions  and 
prices.  Write  for  illustrated  pam- 
phlet. 


STRUTT  &  NASH 

BROKERS 

KAMLOOPS,  B,  C. 


Our 

Binding 

Department 

is  the  most  modern    and 
complete  in    the  West. 

Estimates   furnished.     Books 

bound  in  every  style 

of  the  art. 

Ruling,  loose  leaf  printing 

and  machine  composition 

for  the  trade. 

Columbian  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Westminster 

IN  THIS  DSFABTMENT  OF  CI.ASSIFI£:i}  ADVERTISING  TOU  CAN  OB- 
TAIN FUBIiICITT  FOB  I.ITTI.B  COST.  TBB  BATBS  ABE  ONIiV  25  CENTS 
FEB  I.INE  FEB  INSEBTION;  SSIAIiIiEST  SFACE  ACCEFTEB,  FOUB  I.INES; 
I.ABGEST  SFACE  FOB  ONE  ADVEBTISEMENT,  TWEZiVE  I^INES.  CASK 
MUST  ACCOMFANy  AIiI.  OBDEBS.  FOBMS  CIiOSE  lOTH  OF  EACH  MONTH. 
ADBBESS  MANAGEB,  CIiASSIFIEB  ASVEBTISING  SEFABTMENT,  WEST- 
WABS  HO!,   536  HASTINGS   STBEET,   VANCOUVEB,   B.   C. 


INFORMATION  BUREAU. 

Are  you  looking  for  a  business 
location,  a  home  or  a  farm.  Address 
Secretary,  20,000  Club,  Kamloops, 
B.  C. 

ENGLISH    PHEASANTS 

Do  you  want  a  hobby?  Try  English  pheasants.  Beau- 
tiful, clean,  interesting  and  profitable  Parent  birds 
imported.  .fG.OO  per  pair.  George  B.  Brown,  P.  O. 
Box  222,  Nanainio.  B.  C. 


TIMBER    LANDS 

For  Sale  2560  acres  of  timber,  mostly  cypress  or 
yellow  cedar  also  some  hemlock  and  red  cedar.  The 
timber  is  located  on  the  PorLland  Canal;  is  all  handy 
to  the  water  and  easy  to  log.  Licenses  are  paid  for 
one  year.  Address  "Timber,"  1344  Pender  Street, 
Vancouver,  B.  C 


BEAIi    ESTATE. 

Victoria  Realty  offers  a  judicious  investment. 
We  have  some  particularly  fine  residence 
sites  on  the  sea  front:  acreage  on  the  out- 
skirts and  good  inside  business  property. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Realty  Co.,  Victoria,   B.   C. 

Vancouver  Rural  and  Urban  Realty  will  pay 
investigation.  Our  lists  are  at  your  disposal 
by  writing.  York  &  Mitchell,  Real  Estate 
Brokers,   Hastings   St.   W.,   Vancouver. 

ASSATEB'S    SUFFI.IES. 

Importers  and  dealers  in  Assay  Supplies.  The 
B.  C.  Assay  &  Chemical  Supply  Co.,  Ltd., 
Pender  St.,  Vancouver,   B.   C. 

OFFICE    FIXTUBES    BTJII.T. 

We  manufacture  Store,  Office,  Bank,  Church, 
Barber  Shop  and  Hotel  Bar  Fixtures  and 
Furniture.  The  V.  B.  C.  Novelty  Works,  1002 
Granville   St.,   Vancouver,   B.   C. 


FUBBIEBS. 

Now's  the  time,  have  your  furs  renovated; 
tanning  and  mounting;  furs  stored,  moth 
proof,  prices  right.  San  Francisco  Fur  Co., 
91  y    Granville    St.,    Vancouver. 

GASOIiIN^    MABINE    ENGINES. 

For  Sale — 40  ft.  full  cabin  length,  25  h.p. 
4-cycle  engine,  electric  lights,  stove  and 
sleeping  accommodations.  Pric  $2,500.00.  A. 
W.  L,e  Page,  667  Granville  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.    C. 

KODAKS. 

I  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Kodaks  and 
Photographic  Supplies  in  British  Columbia. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Will  Marsden,  The 
Kodak   Specialist,   Vancouver,   B.   C. 

TIMBEB    NOTICES    ADX'EBTISED. 

Timber  Cruisers,  Land  Locators  and  Mill 
Companies  will  save  time,  worry  and  ex- 
pense by  having  us  place  your  legal  adver- 
tisements. P.  F.  Goodenrath  &  Co.,  Suite 
■3.   Old   Safe  Block,   Vancouver.   B.   C. 

TIMBI:B    I.AND    WANTED. 

I  have  capit.al  to  purchase  timber.  If  needed 
will  advance  money  to  cruisers  to  pay  for 
advertising  or  licens-es.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
Suite  1  and  2,  Jones  Building,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

MODEI.S    OF    INVENTIONS. 

Patentees  can  have  their  models  of  inventions 
designed,  built  or  perfected  by  us.  Van- 
couver Model  Machine  and  Cycle  Works, 
9S0  Granville  St.,  Vancouver,   B.  C. 

AUCTIONEEBS. 

We  conduct  auctions  of  Household  Goods, 
Real  Estate  and  Live  Stock  anywhere  in  the 
Province.  Kingsford,  Smith  &  Co.,  860  Gran- 
ville  St..   Vancouver.    B.   C. 

CAMF   OUTFITS. 

New  Eider-down  Sleeping  Comforter.  .SxS, 
equal  to  two  pairs  of  blankets.  P.  O.  Box 
1243,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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The  Long  Winter  Evenings 

Can     be     enjoyed     to     the    limit      )f    you    have    an     EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH. 

These  wonderful  Talking  Machines  are  all  equipped  with  new 
Bell  Flower  Horns  and  Stands. 

Edison   Records   cannot  be   equalled   for   naturalness   of   tone 
and  are  sold  for  40c  each. 

Price  lists  of  Machines  furnished  on  application. 


DON'T     FORGET 

THE  EDISON 

Is    the    Ideal     tiome     iVlachine 
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and  y¥a.tch  Me7n^frop¥ 


We  Have  so  Many 
Kinds  of  Pictures 

that  it  will  probably  bother  you  to  make  a 
decision.  But  that^s  the  way  people  like  to 
be  bothered. 

It  isn't  like  the  bother  of  going  to  sev- 
eral different  stores  and  then  finding  noth- 
ing to  suit  you.  Our  stock  of  Pictures, 
Mirrors,  Fancy  Oval  and  Square  Frames, 
Moulding,  etc.,  is  big  and  complete.  Come 
in  any  time  and  take  a  look. 


WILL  MARSDEN 

665  Granville  St.  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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No.  70197 

F'ine  Britisli-iiiadc 
haiid-sewn  Wal- 
rus Leather  wliisk 
with  stirrn[)  liold- 

er.  length  of 
w  hisk  10'.  inches 
I'rifc  $;{.iiO 


Hirk's  catalog-ue 
i-i  composed  of 
I.IKIO  illustratiotiH 
of  the  tinest  and 
most  tip-fo-dafe 
articles  relative 
lo  the  Jewellers' 
trade 


Christmas 
Suggestions 


We  illustrate  three  suitable  gifts  for 
Christmas;  for  a  lady,  a  gentleman,  or  the 
whisk,  acceptable  to  either.  These,  as  other 
catalogue  articles  are  shipped,  forwarding 
charges  prepaid,  to  any  Canadian  address. 
Simply  send  your  instnictions  and  we  will 
closely  follow  them,  thus  saving  you  much 
planning. 


No.  40811     Fine  Sterling  Silver  Toilet  Set. 

iiin  Pattern,   in  handsome  leather-covered 
in-lined  Presentation  Case,  |;27  75.  ' 


C'rysanthennim  Pattern 
sat 


No.  40984 

Fine    Nickle 

Shaving  Stand 

polished 

hardwood 

base,  |4.2o 

Diameter   of 

mirror 

six  inches 


If  You  Have  Not 

Our  Catalogue 

Write  For  It 

TO-DAY. 


Henry  Birks  &  Sons.  Ltd. 

British  eolumbia's  Family  Jewellers. 

GEORGE  E.  TROREY,  Managing  Director. 
COR.  HASTINGS  AND  GRANVILLE  STREETS,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


•^^V^l 


Meetwarb  Do!  /nba^asine 

WILLIAM   BLAKEMORE,  PERCY  F.  GODEN  RATH, 

Editor-in-Chief.  Business  Manager 
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ALBERNI 

THE  NEW  TERMINUS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN 
OF  THE  GREAT  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

ALBERNI— One  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  Easy  entrance  from 
the   ocean   in  all  weathers  and  at  all  tides. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  made  Vancouver  although  they  owned  only 
a  few  thousand  acres.  They  own  all  the  water  front  at  Alberni  and 
it  is  the  centre  of   1,500,000  acres  of  their  land, 

25  MILES  FROM  THE  FINEST  STEAM   COAL  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

You  can  buy  real  estate  by  mail  from  us  just  as  well  as  if  you  came  to 
the  office. 

GET  IN  BEFORE  THE  RAILWAY.     EVERYBODY 
WILL  BE  IN  AFTERWARDS 

The  C.  P.  R.  will  be  running  into  Alberni  within  a  year.  The  line  is  now 
under    construction. 

ALBERNI  is  nearer  the  Orient  by  twelve  hours  than  any  competing 
ocean  port. 

ALBERNI— The   C.   P.    R.   rival   to    the  G.  T.  P.'s  Prince  Rupert. 

WATCH  THE  C.  P.  R.  MAKE  ALBERNI  GROW 
THE   LAST  IS  THE  BEST 

We  are  instructed  to  place  on  sale  lots  in  Subdivision  of  Lot  45 

Fronting  on  the  Anderson  Townsite  at  New  Alberni  and  now  controlled 
by  the  C.  P.  R. 

These  Lots  are  46  feet  by  125  feet  (with  20-ft.  lanes),  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  the  lots  in  the  Anderson  Townsite. 

There  are  no  lots  in  the  Anderson  Townsite  for  sale  at  less  than  $500 
so   far  as  we  know,   and  these  are  33-ft.  lots. 

The  price  of  these  lots  runs  from  $100  to  $200  per  lot;  25  per  cent,  cash, 
balance  spread  over  a  year  without  interest.  These  lots  are  now  on 
sale  at  the  office  of 

HERBERT  CUTHBERT  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
616  FORT  STREET,  VICTORIA 


Burwash,  l^ov.  6th,  190Y. 
W.  Blakemore,  Esq., 

Editor  Westward  Ho ! 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your  letter  of 
October  14th,  reminding  me  of  my  promise  to  write  something  for 
your  Magazine  in  the  near  future.  I  feel  that  I  am  so  full  of 
impressions  of  my  wonderful  visit  to  Canada  that  it  will  take  me 
some  time  to  reduce  them  to  order,  and  in  the  meantime  I  am  afraid 
that  I  cannot  force  myself  to  think  in  any  other  direction.  Please, 
therefore,  do  not  count  on  my  contribution  for  your  Xmas  number 
as  you  kindly  propose. 

I  wish  Westward  Ho !  Magazine  every  success. 
Yours  sincerely, 

RuDYARD  Kipling, 


Everything  at  Eastern  Prices 

and  to  PER  CENT.   EXTRA   OFF  FOR  XMAS 

STODDART,  The  Jeweler 

73   Yates  Street t  Victoria 


Dudleigh's  Famous  Mixture 

Endorsed  by  Tobacco  Experts  of  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.     $1.75  per  lb. 

Specialty — ^Mail  Order  Department. 

ARMY  &  NAVY  CIGAR  STORE 

VIcrOkIA,  B.  C. 


m  Are  Ydi  Ml  10  Giyfi  tie  Mm  for  GMstis? 

WHY   NOT  A  GOOD  PAIR  OF 

WINSLOW'S  ROLLER  SKATES 

Prices  within  the  reach  of  all— from  75c.  up. 

F.     \A/.     CUINJISJIISIGHAIVl 

©23     GRAIMVIL-I-E:      ST.                                 VANCOUVER,     B.   C. 
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This  is  to  Remind  YOU  of  Yule=Tide  and  to  Suggest 
as  a  Regal  Gift    POPLIN    NECKWEAR 


Neckwear 


&  Designs 


^S^  SSmMmf^iimi 


First  Quality  Only 


Prices  From  75c.  to  $1.25,  Mailed  Tree. 


EI.     CHAPMAN 

Sole  Agent  in  B.  C.  for  Atkinson's  Royal  Irish  Poplin  Ties 

613  HASTINGS  STREET  WEST,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


In  the  short  space  of  one 
Changed  month   business   conditions 

Conditions.       in    British    Columbia    have 

undergone  a  complete 
change.  A  month  ago  everything  was 
busy  and  nearly  everything  was  booming, 
now  nearly  all  native  industries  have 
closed  down.  Smelting,  lumbering  and 
logging  are  at  a  complete  standstill,  and 
mining  has  been  reduced  by  at  least  two- 
thirds  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  ground  for 
pessimistic  outlook.  The  crisis  has  been 
precipitated  by  money  stringency,  but 
while  this  is  the  immediate  cause,  the 
fundamental  reasons  lie  much  deeper. 
The  expansion  of  trade  and  comn^erce 
on  this  continent  has  been  so  enormous, 
production  has  increased  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  has  outgrown  its  sinews,  and  there 
is  not  money  enough  to  go  round.  The 
position  of  the  Western  world  is  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  a  man  who,  having 
run  a  small  business  successfully,  at- 
tempts to  run  a  large  business  without  a 
proportionate  increase  in  his  capital.  This 
could  go  on  for  a  little  while  by  dint  of 
trading  on  credit,  and  increasing  obli- 
gations, but  a  day  always  comes  when 
notes  fall  due,  and  when  they  can  no 
longer  be  renewed.  That  day  has  come 
for  the  Western  world,  and  in  a  sense  it 
has  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and 
while  necessary  adjustments  are  being 
made,  the  works  are  shut  down.  Beyond 
this  general  principle  which  operates  in 
all  commercial  communities,  and  at  all 


times,  there  have  been  other  contributing 
features  which  if  they  have  not  produced, 
have  precipitated  the  crisis.  These  may 
be  classified  as  excessive  wages,  high  cost 
of  living,  over  speculation ;  and  south  of 
the  line,  loss  of  confidence  in  the  financial 
institutions  of  the  country.  All  these  are 
temporary  conditions  which  c^n  be  ameli- 
orated. The  principles  of  social  economy 
are  now  so  well  understood,  and  so  wide- 
ly accepted  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity share  in  the  profits,  of  good  times, 
and  suffer  the  losses  of  bad  ones.  Per- 
haps not  in  the  most  spontaneous  man- 
ner, for  unfortunately  readjustments  of 
values,  whether  in  wages  or  material  are 
more  frequently  arbitrary  than  automatic, 
but  there  are  natural  laws  which  deter- 
mine and  govern  the  adjustment.  Those 
laws  are  now  very  evidently  in  operation, 
and  before  the  period  of  prosperity  which 
this  continent  has  enjoyed  for  several 
years  is  renewed,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
general  reduction  of  wages  concurrently 
with  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  neces- 
saries, and  a  careful  handling  of  the 
financial  situation  looking  to  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence.  Political  economy  is 
an  exact  science ;  it  has  solved  many  pro- 
blems, and  has  thrown  light  on  matters 
which  greatly  puzzled  past  generations, 
but  it  has  made  no  appreciable  advance 
in  the  direction  of  explaining,  or  anti- 
cipating good  and  bad  times.  The  most 
astute  financiers  fail  to  see  them  coming, 
and  it  is  only  when  they  are   upon  us 
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that  we  begin  to  summarize  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  bring  them 
about.  This  is  because  there  is  a  human 
element  in  commerce  which  refuses  to  be 
bound  by  cast  iron  regulations,  which  will 
never  learn  wisdom,  which  does  not  be- 
lieve in  saving  for  a  rainy  day,  and  which 
is  gifted  with  such  a  sublime  optimism, 
that  when  good  times  are  on,  it  believes 
they  will  last  forever.  Such  a  spirit  is 
invaluable  even  if  it  courts  occasional  dis- 
aster. It  is  the  spirit  which  overcomes 
every  depression,  and  when  the  tempor- 
ary in  convenience  is  past,  swiftly  re- 
covers itself.  Of  all  places,  the  Canadian 
West  has  least  occasion  to  repine,  its 
boundless  resources,  good  government, 
enterprising  spirit  and  business  organiza- 
tion will  effectually  save  it  from  any- 
thing worse  than  temporary  inconveni- 
ence. 


Municipal 
Politics. 


By  common  consent  muni- 
cipal politics  in  the  West 
have  kept  free  from  the 
entanglements  of  ordinary 
party  politics.  It  is  realized  that  men  of 
divergent  political  views  may  advantage- 
ously co-operate  in  the  administration  of 
civic  affairs.  The  principles  which  un- 
derlie, or  at  any  rate,  which  should  un~ 
derlie.  party  politics,  cannot  by  the  widest 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  demon- 
strated to  have  any  connection  with 
municipal  management.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  civic  administra- 
tion in  the  West  is  not  an  unmeasured 
success.  There  is  general  dissatisfac- 
tion both  in  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  It 
is  claimed  with  truth  that  the  sanitary 
arrangements  are  inadequate,  and  in 
some  respects  disgraceful.  The  streets 
are  neglected.  Victoria  has  a  totally  in- 
adequate water-supply,  and  the  only  sat- 
isfactory thing  in  either  city  is  the  elec- 
tric light,  which  is  furnished  by  private 
enterprise.  Further,  there  are  complaints, 
especially  in  Vancouver,  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  police  perform  their  duties. 
Neither  person  nor  property  have  been 
protected  as  they  ought,  and  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  city  are  a  constant  source  of 
trouljle.  In  Victoria  the  Mayor  is  a 
laughing  stock,  and  the  Council  have 
shown  a  remarkable  inaptitude  for  doing 


anything  but  talk.  It  is  about  time  that 
the  citizens  of  Victoria  and  Vancouver 
began  to  take  a  real  interest  in  municipal 
affairs.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  the 
best  men  hold  aloof,  but  this  is  neither 
patriotic  nor  profitable,  and  both  cities 
have  surely  reached  that  stage  of  de- 
velopment when  the  best  men  in  the  com- 
munity should  be  willing  to  exercise  a 
little  self  denial  in  order  to  ensure  good 
civic  administration. 


One  of  the  most  important 
Unique  topics    now   receiving    the 

Colonizing.       consideration     of      British 

Columbia  is  that  of  coloniz- 
ation. Its  importance  is  derived  from 
two  facts ;  the  first  is,  that  this  Province 
is  suffering  from  slow  growth  in  the  mat- 
ter of  white  population ;  the  second  is 
that  the  most  permanent  element  of 
population,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  only 
permanent  element,  is  the  land  settler. 
Nearly  every  other  class  of  labour  is 
transient ;  when  trade  depression  comes, 
factories  are  closed,  industries  are  laid 
idle,  and  workmen  move  to  other  locali- 
ties in  search  of  employment.  This 
feature  has  been  strongly  emphasized 
during  the  last  few  weeks  when  upwards 
of  two  thousand  miners  and  smeltermen 
have  left  Grand  Forks,  Phoenix  and 
Greenwood  for  the  States.  There  will  be 
no  large  permanent  increase  in  our  popu- 
lation until  there  are  more  settlers  on 
the  land.  The  man  who  grows  his  own 
produce  is  the  only  man  who  is  absolute- 
ly independent  of  trade  conditions.  He 
may  have  a  pinch  wdien  the  selling  price 
of  his  commodities  falls,  but  he  is  always 
sure  of  food  and  a  roof.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  question  are  convinced 
that  the  only  remedy  is  the  establishment 
of  some  well-devised  colonization  scheme. 
Combination  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
best  results  in  land  settlement,  and  what 
individual  effort  is  only  able  to  do  on  a 
small  scale,  organized  effort  can  accom- 
plish on  broad  and  successful  lines.  Sev- 
eral such  schemes  have  been  mooted,  they 
all  have  merits,  but  the  best  which  has 
come  under  the  notice  of  "Westward 
Ho"  is  one  which  has  just  been  formed 
in  Vancouver  upon  model  lines.  The 
modus  operandi,  which  was  highly  sue- 
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cessful  in  certain  localities  in  the  United 
States  is  remarkably  simple.  According 
to  their  propaganda,  the  Dominion 
Homeseekers'  Association  interest  would 
be  settlers  in  the  possibilities  and  advant- 
ages of  British  Columbia ;  and  when  a 
certain  number  have  signified  their  will- 
ingness to  cooperate,  a  club  is  formed, 
numbering  a  hundred  or  more  families, 
to  whom  is  submitted  reports  on  tracts  of 
land  which  offer  the  greatest  inducements 
as  to  soil,  water  supply,  price  and  terms. 
The  club  then  appoints  a  committee  com- 
posed of  its  own  members  who  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  tracts  of 
land,  and  submit  their  report.  The  land 
is  not  bought  by  the  club  as  a  club,  but 


each  individual  makes  his  purchase  at 
the  wholesale  price,  as  if  bought  in  any 
other  way.  The  centre  of  the  chosen 
property  is  laid  out  as  a  townsite,  and 
town  lots  are  platted.  The  balance  of 
the  land  is  subdivided  into  one,  two  and 
a  half,  five  and  ten-acre  tracts.  In  each 
the  club  will  have  the  fixing  and  arrang- 
ing of  the  grading  price.  The  scheme 
certainly  possesses  elements  of  success 
and  will  no  doubt  appeal  to  many  who 
are  desirous  of  acquiring  land,  but  who 
are  either  not  able  or  not  competent  to 
judge  for  themselves.  It  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Province  to  encourage  every 
"bona  fide"  colonization  scheme;  settle- 
ment is  the  desideratum. 


The  Mystery  of  Good* 

By  Frederick  J.  Scott. 

O !  strange,  mysterious  melody. 
Breathing  the  good  and  purity 
Of  Nature's  ways,  we  know  not  whence 
Come  those  immortal  strains  that  steep 
The  soul  in  Love,  and  banish  Hate 
When  we  incline  to  thee.     Perchance, 
Thou  art  the  spirit  of  the  Child, 
Who  in  a  lowly  manger  lay. 


Heard  in  the  Glub* 

By  Cllve  Phillipps  Wolley. 

Surgeon — "The  mere  existence  of  pain  is  in  itself  enough  to 
disprove  the  existence  of  a  beneficent  Almighty." 

Athlete — "Yes,  if  you  look  on  your  body  as  an  armchair  for  your 
soul.     I  look  on  mine  as  a  gymnasium  for  it.     What  do  you  say, 

Hayseed?" 

Hayseed — 

Under  my  window  I  planted  a  rose 

Made  it  a  nest  with  my  own  two  hands 
Where  Sweetness  of  Home  in  the  springtide  grows 

Brought  from  the  dearest  of  all  dear  lands 
Where  the  sunbeams  cling  until  evenings  close 
I  planted  and  tended  my  rose,  my  rose. 

At  the  call  of  Spring  through  my  window  panes 

Dafifodil,  violet,  all  sweet  eyes 
That  laughed  with  the  lad  in  his  English  lanes 

Pitying  smiled  at  the  old  man's  sighs 
A  secret  there  is  which  my  garden  knows 
Art  climbing  to  tell  it  me  rose,  my  rose? 

Climb  on  sweet  fool,  thou  canst  never  attain 

Though  love  leads  upwards  and  love's  thy  life 

Nursed  by  the  sunshine  and  fed  by  the  rain 
Cruelly  kind  is  the  Gardener's  knife 

Thine  innocent  hope  to  the  earth  He  throws 

Yet  love  Him  and  trust  Him— He  knows.  He  knows. 

But  this  rose,  sweet  rebel  was  Island-bred 

Not  to  be  crushed  in  a  first  emprise 
Its  blind  roots  sought  for  a  wider  bed 

Lowlier  room  for  its  energies 
My  garden  was  wide  but  the  way  was  barred 
Narrowed  and  cramped  by  the  Gardener's  shard. 

It  might  not  climb  and  it  could  not  creep 

There  seemed  no  way  it  might  reach  its  goal 

Till  the  strength  and  sweetness  that  would  not  sleep 
Surged  to  its  centre  and  formed  its  soul 

Now  nightingales  sing  as  the  bud  uncjoses 

'Twas  pain  made  perfect  your  Rose  of  Roses. 


Life  At  Fort  Simpson  20  Years  Ago* 


By   Velma. 


IT  Avas  a  delightful  balmy  morning  in 
August  when  I  arrived  at  Ft.  Simp- 
son, now  known  as  Port  Simpson, 
over -twenty  years  ago.  The  voyage 
which  lasted  for  ten  days  was  made  on 
the  "Princess  Louise,"  commanded  by 
Capt.  Wm.  Meyer.  The  trip  was  espe- 
cially interesting,  as  there  were  so  many 
Victorians  taking  advantage  of  the  ex- 
cursion rates  to  enjoy  a  trip  to  what  was 
to  many  of  them,  an  unknown  country. 
The  picture  from  the  steamer's  deck  was 
one  continuous  panorama.  The  moss- 
covered  hills,  the  rippling  blue  water 
topped  by  stately  pines  and  cedars,  al- 
most to  the  water's  edge,  precipitous 
bluffs  rising  out  of  the  sea,  then  beauti- 
ful vistas  of  distant  shores,  which  had 
looked  only  a  grey  haze  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  but  on  coming  nearer  developed 
shades  of  green,  tinged  with  bright  colors 
like  that  of  departing  autumn.  Passing 
through  the  waters  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  Milbank  Sounds,  the  sea  gets  hea- 
vier, and  there  is  very  little  protection 
from  wind,  no  convenient  harbors  being 
accessible,  and  through  the  fast  gather- 
ing shadows  of  evening,  the  only  evidence 
of  life  outside  the  confines  of  our  staunch 
little  steamer  are  the  glimmering  lights 
of  some  passing  ship.  While  lying  at 
anchor  near  Gold  Harbor,  our  thought- 
ful Captain  organized  a  visit  to  the  vil- 
lage in  one  of  the  steamer's  boat.  The 
Indians  had  just  returned  from  the  sea- 
son's fishing,  and  were  celebrating  as 
only  Indians  can.  They  were  short,  sto- 
lid looking  individuals  with  abnormally 
large  heads  and  receding  foreheads. 
Their  faces  were  painted  the  most  vivid 
tints  of  red,  and  they  were  accompanied 
by  droves  of  fierce-looking,  short-legged 


husky  dogs  who  walked  beside  their 
owners  as  they  made  innumerable  trips 
from  canoe  to  lodge  unloading  the  sup- 
plies of  crockeVy,  food,  dried  fish  and 
blankets,  which  they  had  purchased  at 
some  of  the  Hudson  Bay  posts.  We  went 
into  a  very  spacious  log  and  driftwood 
lodge  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  chief, 
but  the  only  occupant  was  a  tiny  papoose 
tied  fast  in  a  bark  cradle  and  lying  close 
beside  a  large  open  fire.  It  was  more 
than  we  could  bear,  to  see  this  wee  in- 
fant unable  to  help  itself  lying  there  al- 
most roasting  alive,  so  we  moved  it  to 
a  distance  where  we  felt  sure  it  would  be 
comfortable  and  safe.  Presently  the 
mother,  a  fierce-looking  old  squaw,  with 
her  face  painted  red  and  Hack,  rushed 
in  and  seizing  the  cradle,  placed  it  in  its 
former  position  by  the  fire,  at  the  same 
time  gesticulating  in  such  a  wild  man- 
ner that  we  prudently  withdrew.  The 
photographer  of  the  party  placed  his 
camera  in  position  to  take  a  snap-shot 
of  this  evil  looking  woman,  but  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands  and  refused 
even  for  a  bribe  of  five  dollars,  to  remove 
them.  We  then  also  visited  the  old  Am- 
erican barracks  at  Tongas,  a  mass  of 
ruins,  our  basket  was  brought  on  shore, 
and  in  the  dilapidated  old  building,  lun- 
cheon was  partaken  of,  after  which,  for 
the  sake  of  old  memories,  we  sang  "The 
Starspangled  Banner,"  and  "Rule  Bri- 
tannia." Mrs.  Maynard  photographed  the 
party  from  a  high  bluff,  an  interesting 
group  of  old  Victorians.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  Kent,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Weiler,  Miss 
Blenkinsop,  now  deceased,  the  daughter 
of  an  old  H.  B.  trader ;  Sheriff  Hall,  now 
of  Vancouver;  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams,  parents  of  Mr.  J.  Dassonville; 
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Dr.    Praeger,    the    mission    doctor    from 
.Aletlakahtla ;  Chas.  W.  D.  Clifford,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   R.    Maynard,   several   Ameri- 
cans, and  Capt.     Meyer,     Purser  Frank 
Williams  and  the  writer.     The  previous 
day  the  captain  had  tried  to  land  at  Mas- 
sett  on  one     of  the     Queen     Charlotte' 
group,  but  owing  to  the  sea  being  rough 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  idea.  Towards 
evening  the  weather  being  more  favor- 
able, a  large  band  of  cattle  was  cast  into 
the  sea  from  the  steamer  and  forced  to 
swim  to  the  island.    These  had  been  pur- 
chased by   Messrs.   R.   H.   Hall,   and  J. 
Alexander,  H.  B.  traders,  to  stock  their 
ranch  with  at  Massett.     Numerous  des- 
cendants of  these   cattle   still   roam   the 
island  i)erfectly  wild,  and  are  shot  for 
food  by  whites  and  natives.     Being  Sun- 
day morning,  the  Tsimpseans  were  re- 
turning from  church  when  our  steamer 
was  made  fast  to  the  wharf  at  Ft.  Simp- 
son,  and   with   the   few   white   residents 
they  thronged  the  landing.     After  mid- 
day dinner  I  proceeded  with  many  mis- 
givings and  tears  to  pack  my  valise  and 
land  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  most  deso- 
late-looking village,  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  my  abode  for  several  years. 
In  the  distance  various  colored  low  hills 
and  cranberry  swamps  and  tall,  lean  firs 
with  yellow  cedars  interspersed ;   greeted 
the  eye,  also  a  church,  fire  hall,  rows  of 
irregular   cottages,   an   old   bastion,   and 
outside   the   fort  gate  a  tall   staff   from 
which  floated  the  Union  Jack.    Although 
it  was  midsummer,  I  found  that  at  all 
seasons  one  could  not  walk  out  without 
overshoes,  the  mossy,  marshland  seemed 
a  hidden  lake.     Huge  toads  would  hop 
almost    from    beneath    your    feet,    while 
porcupines       were     as      numerous      as 
squirrels.     I  have  seen  numbers  of  In- 
dian   dogs   coming   home    from    a    hunt 
literally  covered  with  quills  and  suffering 
intense  agony.     At  the  end  of  the  very 
long  landing  stands  the  H.   B.   store,  a 
whitewashed  old  building  with  a  steeple, 
from  which  a  bell  tolls  the  hours  of  ris- 
ing,   noon    time,    and    evening.      It    re- 
minded one  of  an  old  convent.     Adjacent 
to  it,  and  in  the  .same  enclosure,  were  the 
residences    of  the    H.  B.    manager  and 
clerks.     In  the  rear  of  the  store  was  the 
bastion  which  was  used  for  a.  cow  shed. 


and  the   only   garden   in  the   settlement 
planted     with     currant     and     raspberry 
bushes  and  vegetables  was  in  an  adjoin- 
ing field.     At  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  this 
garden   was  a   secluded   spot  where  re- 
posed several  old  prospectors  and  some 
children  who  had  died  many  years  before 
my  arrival,  their  names  painted  on  rude 
slabs.  There  were  neither  hotels  nor  stop- 
ping places   at   Ft.    Simpson.        On   the 
beach  was  a  rough  shed  called  a  "guest 
house,"   in  this  building  travellers  were 
forced   to    camp    who   could   not   obtain 
shelter  or  accommodation  at  the   Com- 
pany's houses.     Our  headquarters  were 
made  at  the  Bishop's  house,  a  large  un- 
occupied  dwelling  on   a  hill-top,   which 
had  been  erected  for  church  purposes  as 
well  as  a  residence  for  Bishop  Ridley, 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Caledonia, 
but  owing  to   dissension   in  the   church 
at  jMetlakatla,  where  Mr.  Wm.  Duncan 
was   then   stationed,   the   C.    M.    C.   had 
decided  to  retain  the  Bishop  at  that  place 
until  their  affairs  were  settled  amicably 
or  otherwise.     During  the  winter  of  this 
year,    H.M.S.    Satellite,    commanded   by 
Capt.  Theobald,  steamed  into  Ft.  Simp- 
son harbor,   and  after  taking  on  board 
our  S.  M.  Hon.  A.  C.  Elliot,  with  a  con- 
stable, and  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
commander,  the  writer,  the  ship  proceed- 
ed  to   the   rebellious   village   of    Metla- 
kahtla.     We  were  conveyed  to  the  town  ' 
in  the  ship's  launch,  and  a  squad  of  blue- 
jackets and  marines  were  paraded.     We 
remained  at  Metlakatla  for  several  days, 
a   court  of  inquiry  was  held,   at  which 
presided  Attorney-General  Davie.    Judge 
H.  M.  Ball,  Hon.  Mr.  Eliot  and  Capt. 
Theobald.     Supt.  of  Police  Roycroft  had 
also   been  sent   from  Victoria.      Several 
Indians  who  had  been  especially  demon- 
strative and  threatening,  were  placed  un- 
der arrest.    There    was    no    rioting,  the 
booming  of  the  ship's  big  guns  at  practice 
in  the  channel  served  to  inspire  respect 
and  fear  for  British  law,  though  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Commission  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  among 
the   white   settlers,   and   Bishop  Ridley's 
adherents,  on  account  of  the  hostile  and 
intolerant  demeanor  of  Mr.  Duncan  and 
his   braves.     A   few   months   later   hun- 
dreds   of    Metlakatla    canoes   towed   by 
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Mr.  Wm.  Duncan's  gospel  steamer  sailed 
away  to  New  Metlakatla,  near  Kaien 
Island,  where  Mr.  Duncan  has  founded 
a  colony  which  is  ruled  by  him.  The 
Bishop's  followers  remained  at  the  old 
town.  On  Saturday  morning  the  "Sa- 
tellite" went  back  to  Victoria,  and  we 
returned  to  Ft.  Simpson  in  an  immense 
Hydah  canoe  manned  by  four  stalwart 
Indians,  reaching  our  home  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  thoroughly  tired 
after  a  voyage  lasting  almost  eight  hours 
with  an  unfavourable  wind  and  sleety 
rain.  On  the  following  morning,  Sun- 
day, we  attended  service  at  the  Metho- 
dist church,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Crosby  offi- 
ciated. It  is  quite  an  imposing  edifice, 
having  been  built  by  Indians  and  capable 
of  seating  three  or  four  hundred  wor- 
shippers. We  felt  rather  backward  about 
entering,  as  there  appeared  to  be  natives 
only  in  attendance.  After  looking 
through  a  partly  opened  door,  intending 
to  withdraw,  we  were  startled  by  the 
stentorian  tones  of  the  parson  calling 
from  the  pulpit,   "Come  right  up   here, 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  .     There   is  lots   of 

room."  And  with  every  Injun  eye  upon 
us,  we  walked  up  the  aisle  and  seated 
ourselves  in  a  pew  reserved  for  white 
people,  and  listened  to  some  of  the  best 
singing  ever  heard  in  an  Indian  church, 
also  a  sermon  preached  in  English  by 
the  minister  and  translated  into  Tsimp- 
sean  by  a  native  preacher.  We  did  not 
attend  regularly  after  this  as  the  Tsimp- 
sean  portion  was  very  tiresome.  The 
manner  in  which  the  congregation  re- 
sponded to  the  collection  which  was  taken 
up  by  ushers  in  the  usual  manner,  was 
very  unique.  Those  who  had  no  money 
would  place  a  bangle,  or  a  brooch,  usual- 
ly a  silver  salmon  or  dogfish  or  an  eagle, 
and  often  a  huge  safety  pin  with  about 
twenty-five  cents — on  the  plate.  These 
articles  were  usually  redeemed  before  the 
following  Sunday,  a  coin  being  substi- 
tuted. 

After  service  we  walked  across  a  short- 
sighted bridge  which  connects  the  village 
with  the  burial  ground,  and  were  greatly 
surprised  to  see  no  signs  of  Indian  relics 
or  totems,  although  these  were  to  be 
found  almost  everywhere  in  the  village. 
The  tombstones  were  marble  or  granite 


slabs  and  monuments,  and  well-to-do 
Indians  often  purchased  theirs  at  Vic- 
toria, and  had  them  shipped  to  their 
homes  long  before  deaths  occurred  in 
their  families.  Sometimes  a  tombstone 
adorned  the  front  doorstep  for  several 
months  and  even  years,  before  being  re- 
moved to  the  graveyard.  One  inscrip- 
tion was  both  pathetic  and  unique ;  that, 
on  the  headstone  over  a  young  Indian 
girl,  "Saire  Gamp,  aged  17."  "A  brand 
snatched  from  the  burning."  She  was 
said  to  have  lead  a  wayward  life  and  was 
drowned  in  a  squall  while  on  a  trip  to 
Masset.  A  missionary  termed  her  tragic 
death  an  interposition  of  Providence. 

We  walked  home  from  this  little  island 
of  the  dead,  by  the  beach,  as  the  tide  was 
extremely  low.  The  daily  tide  is  said 
to  be  often  thirty-five  feet.  The  Islands, 
Finlayson  and  Birnie,  lie  across  the  har- 
bor, they  are  uninhabited,  but  thickly 
timbered.  In  the  summer  we  made  fre- 
quent excursions  there  for  blueberries 
and  salmon  berries  which  grew  in  great 
abundance.  Wild  ducks,  a  numerous 
variety,  including  canvas  back  and  teal, 
grey  and  white  geese,  the  northern  diver, 
sometimes  called  the  "loon,"  from  the 
cry  it  emits,  plover,  snipe,  sandpipers  and 
godwits,  are  seen  almost  everywhere.  Our 
first  swan  was  presented  to  the  Victoria 
museum,  also  my  pet  owl  "Jock"  who  met 
an  untimely  death  from  a  mischievous 
boy's  gun. 

December  25,  1884,  saw  our  first 
Christmas  in  the  north.  How  eagerly  we 
watched  for  the  arrival  of  the  "Barbara 
Boscowitz,"  which  brought  the  Christ- 
mas mail,  the  first  we  had  had  in  six 
weeks.  It  was  blowing  a  stifif  gale  from 
the  southeast  and  soft  snow  was  falling, 
but  still  we  waited  at  the  point  to  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  hardy  little 
schooner.  A  small  light  was  seen  miles 
away,  flickering  like  a  candle,  it  came 
nearer,  and  then  the  cry  went  up  from 
twenty  or  more  Indian  throats,  "steam 
schooner  !"  Every  white  and  native  man, 
woman  and  child,  was  at  the  landing 
when  the  ropes  were  cast  ashore,  and 
before  the  gang-plank  was  made  fast, 
eager  voices  were  calling  "Any  parcels 
or  boxes  for  me,  Purser?"  The  reply 
was  almost  always  in  the  affirmative,  and 
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before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  tremu- 
lous fingers  were  tearing  open  parcels 
from  home,  six  hundred  miles  away.  Oh ! 
the  joy  of  the  Xmas  parcels,  the  many 
and  wonderful  things  contained  therein, 
from  a  turkey  and  plum  pudding  to  arti- 
cles of  apparel,  but  most  welcome  of  all, 
books  and  latest  newspapers. 

On  Xmas  eve  the  village  shone  like  a 
Bethlehem.  There  was  a  lighted  candle 
in  each  of  the  twelve  panes  of  every  win- 
dow. These  were  not  extinguished  until 
after  midnight,  when  in  perfect  darkness 
the  waits,  all  natives,  appeared  dressed 
in  white  and  singing  carols,  such  as  we 
used  to  sing  at  old  St.  John's  and  the 
Cathedral:     "Hark!  the  Herald  Angels 


Sing,"  and  "It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight 
Clear." 

On  Christmas  morning,  about  eight 
o'clock,  the  villagers  marched  in  single 
file  to  all  the  whites'  residences  and 
greeted  with  "A  Merry  Xmas."  They 
entered  at  the  front  door,  being  regaled 
as  they  passed  through  with  buns  and 
hot  coffee,  then  passing  through  the  back 
door  to  the  next  house,  until  they  had 
completed  the  tour.  We  attended  service 
at  ten  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  the 
homeless  whites  were  collected  and  we 
sat  down  to  Xmas  dinner  at  one  table. 

The  toast  to  "Absent  friends,"  was 
drank,  the  evening  passed  merrily,  and 
thus  ended  Christmas  day  in  the  Far 
North. 


^^  Sonnie* 


ff 


By  Jean  Whyte. 


THOUGH   I  am  an  old  man  now 
and    many    years    have    passed, 
some   weary   ones,    some   happy 
ones,    never    shall    I    forget   the 
tragedy  of  Sonnie  whose  life  story  I  am 
now  about  to  tell  you. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  I 
was  station-master  at  the  little  village  of 
Angweling  in  Sussex.  The  first  time  I 
saw  him  was  on  Christmas  eve,  a  dreary 
rainy  night  it  was  too.  With  the  hail 
and  rain  driving  in  all  directions,  not  the 
night  one  would  expect  to  see  a  small 
boy  all  by  himself  in  the  waiting-room 
of  a  country  railway  station.  But  being 
Christmas  eve,  and  one  of  the  busiest 
nights  at  the  station  in  the  whole  year, 
I  found  myself  too  fully  occupied  to 
think  much  of  the  small,  pathetic  figure 
in.  the  deary,  deserted  waiting-room. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  was  still  sitt- 
ing in  the  same  place  some  two  hours 
later,  while  the  trains  came  and  went, 
some  clashing  through  at  express  speed, 
some  slow  ones,  save  the  mark,  some  or- 


dinary fast  trains,  and  all  was  bustle 
and  confusion.  I  went  up  to  him  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  waiting  for.  He 
looked  me  curiously  up  and  down,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  fear.  "Who 
are  you  waiting  for?"  I  asked.  Half 
puzzled  I  looked  at  the  little  sad  and 
forlorn,  but  thorough-bred  face.  "Please, 
I  am  waiting  for  my  mother,"  he  replied 
gently. 

"\Miere  is  she?"  I  said,  "is  she  com- 
ing by  the  train?" 

"Oh,  no;  she  is  over  there,"  pointing 
with  a  delicate  white  hand  to  the  build- 
ing facing  the  station. 

"What,  at  the  Inn?"  I  explained. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  a  warm  red  flush 
spreading  over  the  delicate  face ;  "she 
told  me  to  run  in  here  and  stay  by  the 
fire  until  she  came." 

"Where  is  your  father?"  I  demanded, 
"that  he  allows  your  mother  to  leave 
you  here  alone?"  There  was  no  reply, 
but  the  little  golden  head  bent  lower 
and  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing.  "Dad- 


"SONNIE." 


dy,  Daddy,"  he  sobbed.  "Oh  Daddy  come 
back  for  Sonnie." 

"Poor  Httle  chap,"  I  murmured  sym- 
pathetically, looking  down  on  the  golden 
head.  I  sat  down  on  the  hard  bench 
beside  him  and  by  degrees  he  told  me 
in  a  broken  little  voice  his  story,  which 
I  pieced  together.  He  had  no  brothers 
or  sisters.  His  Daddy  had  died  a  long 
time  ago,  about  two  weeks.  He  had  got 
a  bad  cold  looking  for  work,  but  Mother 
had  said  Daddy  was  not  ill  really,  but  one 
night  Daddy  came  home  and  went  to  bed, 
and  he  never  got  up  next  morning  for 
the  doctor  said  he  was  dead.  Mother 
got  a  little  work  sometimes,  but  not  of- 
ten, and  did  not  often  have  money,  but 
when  she  did  they  had  nice  things  to 
eat.  But  mother  had  to  go  out  so  often 
to  look  for  work,  or  call  at  the  Inn  about 
work,  so  he  liked  to  come  to  the  station 
as  it  was  so  lonely  in  the  bedroom  mother 
had  in  Mrs.  Jones'  cottage  in  the  village 
street. 

He  told  me  his  pathetic  story  bit  by 
bit,  between  the  sobs  that  shook  him 
from  head  to  foot.  I  wondered  if  the 
little  chap  was  hungry,  so  considered  a 
bit  and  asked  him  what  his  name  was 
and  if  he  could  eat  a  bun?  He  smiled 
through  his  tears  and  said :  "I  am  Son- 
nie, and  I  would  love  a  bun,  though  I 
did  have  some  dinner  today." 

"Don't  you  always  have  dinner?"  I 
asked  in  a  horrified  tone? 

"Yes,"  he  said,  nearly  every  day,  and 
when  I  don't,  Mrs.  Jones  asks  if  I  am 
hungry  and  gives  me  some  bread  and 
butter." 

"How  old  are  you?"  I  next  asked.  "I 
am  seven  years  old,"  he  answered  with 
a  proud  smile,  "and  I  shall  soon  be  old 
enough  to  work  for  Mother,"  he  said, 
smiling  at  me  through  his  tears.  I  took 
him  into  my  private  office  and  put  him 
in  a  warm  corner  near  the  fire  and  found 
him  some  cakes  and  a  cup  of  milk  which 
a  kindly  porter  heated  for  me.  As  he 
ate  with  a  hungry  appetite,  we  talked. 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  it  was  nearly 
Christmas  time. 

"Yes,"  he  said.     "I  know  it  is." 

"What  would  you  like  for  a  Christ- 
mas present  Sonnie  ?"  I  asked  him. 

''I'd  like  to  see  my  Daddy  better  than 


anything,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  me  with 
his  lovely  wistful  blue  eyes. 

"But  surely  dear,"  said  I  (being  myself 
a  family  man)  "there  is  some  present 
you  would  like." 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  spect  it  would 
be  to  have  a  horse,  cos  my  Daddy  had 
real  live  horses  once." 

Fortunately  I  remembered  there  was  a 
brown  paper  parcel  lying  in  the  corner 
of  my  office  that  I  had  intended  as  one 
of  the  presents  for  my  chubby  little  lad 
Jim,  long  ago  safely  in  bed,  watched  and 
cared  for  by  a  loving  mother,  so  I  pro- 
duced the  parcel  and  gave  it  to  him  say- 
ing: "See,  Sonnie,  what  Daddy  Christ- 
mas has  sent  to  Sonnie !" 

"For  me  ?"  he  cried  with  childish  glee. 
His  delight  was  unbounded  as  he  opened 
the  parcel  and  kissed  and  squeezed  the 
shaggy  gray  horse  with  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  tail. 

I  must  confess  I  was  myself  delighted 
and  experienced  a  keen  sense  of  pleasure 
in  giving  so  much  joy  to  the  weary  little 
wayfarer. 

But  I  had  to  run,  an  express  train  was 
whistling  round  the  curve,  and  I  went 
out  to  signal.  The  line  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  I  signalled  "All  Clear,"  when 
something  flashed  between  me  and  the 
engine,  and  to  my  horror  I  saw  the  stag- 
gering figure  of  a  woman  appear  on  the 
side  of  the  line.  It  was  pushed  back 
by  two  small  hands,  but  alas  too  late, 
and  as  the  train  thundered  through  the 
station  I  stood  sick  with  fear,  afraid  to 
think  what  sight  would  meet  my  eyes. 
There  was  a  sound  in  my  ears  of  run- 
ning waters,  but  I  found  it  was  the  voice 
of  the  porter.  When  I  got  down  to  the 
line  they  were  gently  lifting  the  body  of 
little  Sonnie.  In  the  baby  arms  the  gray 
horse  all  broken  and  torn  was  still  lov- 
ingly held.  He  was  dying  though  par- 
tially conscious.  By  his  side  lay  the  body 
of  his  mother  dead.  Just  then  the  old 
village  church  clock  struck  the  hour  of 
midnight  and  the  bells  pealed  out,  and 
from  the  village  floated  across  the  voice 
of  the  waits  singing  the  old  Christmas 
Carol,  "Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing." 

Little  Sonnie  looked  into  my  face  try- 
ing to  smile  bravely  in  spite  of  his  agony. 

"It's   Christmas  morning  Daddy,"   he 
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cried.  "I  am  coming  to  show  you  my 
horse." 

Poor  brave  Httle  soul,  he  surely  had  his 
reward  in  meeting  the  "Daddy"  he  so 
dearly  loved. 

Though  in  my  time  I  have  seen  many 
sad  sights,  I  do  not  feel  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  I  broke  down  and  cried  like  a 
child  over  the  little  hero  who  gave  his 


life  in  trying  to  save  his  mother's.  He 
was  buried  in  the  pretty  village  church- 
yard. Between  us  we  raised  a  subscrip- 
tion and  put  a  pretty  marble  cross  to 
mark  the  last  resting  place  of  little  Son- 
nie.     On  it  was  inscribed: 

"In  loving  memory  of   Sonnie,   aged 
seven,  who  gave  his  life  for  his  mother." 


At  The  Shack, 


By  Percy  Flage. 


And  did  you  then  see  Shelley  plain? 
And  did  he  speak  to  you? 
And  did  you  speak  to  him  again? 
How  strange  it  seems — and  new ! 

I  must  answer  my  Browning  (if 
Browning  it  is)   partly  in  the  negative. 

I  saw  him  plain  enough — or  was  it  a 
dream? — but  had  no  words  with  him. 

Let  well  enough  alone,  said  I,  he  has 
a  sharp  wit  and  a  keen  tongue,  and,  man, 
what  a  vocabulary ! 

If  he  stuck  to  the  beaten  paths  of  con- 
ventional argument  one  might  venture  a 
friendly  tilt  up  and  down  the  trail — but 
when  he  steps  aside  for  epithetical 
pebbles  to  his  sling,  as  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  paralysed  the  Billingsgate  fish  wife 
with  his  "profane  parallelogram !"  and 
■'hyjiocritical  hypothenuse !"  what  Go- 
liath could  stand  before  him? 

What  new  variant  of  the  "muddied 
oaf"-  stigma  might  he  not  apply  to  the 
unfortunate  shoulders  of  one  who  an- 
noyed him  ? 

How  would  you  like  to  win  the  fame 
of  posterity  as  the  first  man  who  was 
called  a  "Tomlinsonian  entity,"  by  Kip- 
ling?    No — hush! 


Mine  was  the  fortune  at  Alberni  to 
obtain  from  the  Hiram  Walker  Club  per- 
mission to  snap  the  massed  features  of 
those  assembled  to  do  their  hero  honour 
— and  in  that  menial  but  union  protected 
capacity  I  was  able  to  observe  and  take 
mental  notes  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
gnashed  at  the  outer  door. 

At  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock  the  vast 
hall  was  thronged.  The  three  dining 
tables  that  ran  concurrently  from  the 
bench  of  honour  near  the  raised  dais  of 
the  musicians,  far  to  the  dim  illimitable 
distances  of  a  perspective  vanishing 
point,  were  flanked  by  six  endless  rows 
of  hungry  and  expectant  males. 

The  walls  were  draped  with  the  flags 
of  all  nations  (Japan,  perhaps,  excluded) 
and  festooned  with  the  green  and  yel- 
low turbans  of  countless  slaughtered 
sikhs. 

The  balconies — oh,  Romeo ! — were 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  where  Eve 
in  all  her  glory  was  arrayed  quite  dif- 
ferent to  these. 

The  less  than  hum  of  subdued  mur- 
murings  in  the  great  galleries  of  femin- 
inity, floated  airly  above  a  well  of  abso- 
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lute    silence    where    sat    and    fasted   the 
charter  members  of  the  club. 

'"Tis  merry  in  the  Hall,  when  beards 
wag  all,"  but  the  attendant  quarter-hour 
that  precedes  a  feast  is  clammy  with 
gloom — and  as  I  ran  my  eye  along  the 
serried  ranks  of  bun  and  salad,  cold  tur- 
key and  sliced  chicken  all  standing  at 
breathless  attention  I  shuddered,  lest  that 
should  befall  us  which  once  happened  to 
the  shame  and  confusion  of  Glasgow. 

The  good  Whigs  of  Glasgow,  early  in 
the  last  century  when  Whiggism  was  at 
the  acme  of  its  social  prestige,  were  hid- 
den to  a  midday  dinner  in  the  town  hall 
or  market  place,  to  meet  and  greet  and 
hear  some  noble  or  semi-royal  personage 
from  the  south  whose  attendance  at  that 
town  and  on  that  occasion  was  held  to  be 
not  less  than  epoch-making.  They  flock- 
ed in  many  thousands  and  being  seated, 
as  these  of  Alberni,  before  a  great  array 
of  tempting  dishes,  caution  was  loudly 
given  by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  that 
no  one  should  uncourteously  break  bread 
or  taste  drink  until  the  baronial  guest 
arrived  and  took  his  place. 

The  minutes  dragged  slowly.  The 
royal  coach  horses,  mired  somewhere  be- 
low the  coogate  dragged  slower  yet,  but 
the  canny  Glaswegians  held  out  dourly 
till  in  an  unhappy  moment  some  clumsy 
or  careless  hand  toying  with  an  empty 
fork,  dropped  it  on  his  yet  empty  plate. 

The  clanging  sound  reverberating  to 
that  end  of  the  hall  farthest  from  pos- 
sible vision  of  his  Lordship's  entry  was 
heard  as  a  preliminary  summons  to  begin. 

Hands  began  to  move  and  heads  to 
bob,  a  dish  clattered  here  and  a  spoon 
there,  the  panic  spread  contagiously  and 
like  a  merry  feu  de  joie  ran  up  this  table 
and  down  that  to  such  effect  that  when 
the  Duke  entered  fifteen  minutes  late  and 
puffing  apologies  there  were  not  in  the 
whole  room  enough  crumbs  left  to  say 
grace  over. 
■  Stand  fast— Alberni ! 

There  is  a  flutter  in  the  atmosphere, 
whispers  of  'Ts  that  him?"  'Ain't  he 
sweet?"  "So  like  his  portrait,  dear!" — 
but  no — tis  O'Shaughnessy,  the  caterer, 
counting  forks  for  the  last  time  and  .cast- 
ing a  Sherlock  Holmes  eye  about  in  quest 
of  souvenir  hunters. 

Nf)w,  then !     In  He  conies,  with  seven 


solid  citizens  in  tail  male,  the  band  play- 
ing Conquering  Heroes  and  the  ruck 
roaring    hysterically. 

God  Save  the  King,  all  standing,  and, 
then  to  feed. 

There  is  comparative  comfort  in  the 
room  and  a  sense  of  peaceful  ease  while 
the  men  folk  are  eating  and  the  women 
looking  on. 

How  like  an  ancient  English  Hall  it 
is,  with  the  warriors  at  meat  in  the  one 
great  chamber,  musicians  harping  softly 
to  their  pleasure  and  ladies  half  hidden 
bending  from  their  tapestried  bowers. 

Very  solemn  these  last,  and  earnestly 
studious  of  the  striking  scene  below 
them. 

I  see  their  wide  eye  search  this  way 
and  that  to  fix  steadfastly  on  some  to 
them  perhaps  not  lesser  hero  than  the 
chief  guest. 

Confidences  are  exchanged.  Words  are 
passed  from  ruby  lips  to  shell-like  ear. 
Are  they  vaunting  each  to  each  the  worth 
of  their  own  good  man? 

I  from  my  vantage  point  can  hear 
something  of  this : 

"Just  look  at  Tom  wolfing  down  that 
cold  potato  salad  and  ismiling  like  a 
gargoyle !  Wouldn't  he  make  a  row  if 
I  gave  him  a  bunch  like  that?" 

As  the  last  sigh  of  contenement  is  lost 
among  the  rafters  the  chairman  rises  and 
with  a  not  unnatural  nervousness  pre- 
sents to  us  "Mr.  Kailyard  Kipling,  cre- 
ator of  the  Rudyard  school  of  diction — 
author  of  'Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep'  ('Bless 
me — I  thought  Mother  Goose  wrote 
that!"  says  one  on  my  left),  and  "other 
stories'  too  numerous  to  mention — second 
only  to  Hall  Caine  and  Marie  Corelli  as 
as  a  psychologist  he  only  awaits  the  re- 
tirement of  Alfred  Austin  to  forge  (not 
using  forge  in  the  sense  of  plagiarise)  to 
the  front  rank  of  poetry  writers.  The 
Gilbert  Parker  of  the  British  Empire — 
Our  Guest !" 

And  Our  Guest  spoke  something  as 
follows :  It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of 
envy  and  gratification  that  I  stand  on 
Alberni  real  estate  and  address  my  fel- 
low Empiricists.  Speech-making  is  not 
my  forte,  and  as  John  Rockefeller  says, 
there  is  another  medium  in  which  I  can 
better  express  my  sentiments.  But  that's 
another    storv.      I    am    envious    of    this 
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land  where  the  lotus  tree  is  crowded  out 
by  the  Douglas  Fir  and  the  Hindu  by 
his — no,  its  the  other  way — I  must  not 
say  too  much. 

A  land  free  from  scab  and  blight,  and 
poverty  and  crime  and  drink  and  suffra- 
gettes. A  land  where  the  sun  is  always 
shining  and  the  rain  is  always  raining 
and  sometimes  both. 

I  have  spoken  at  ninety  and  nine  flag 
stations  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, each  station  lovelier  than  the  last 
and  the  station  master  handsomer,  more 
manly ;  and  here  at  the  jumping  ofit  place 
my  Uutima  Thule  inasmuch  as  I  make 
neither  stop  nor  speech  on  my  return 
voyage,  I  give  to  Alberni  the  palm  of 
my  approval  as  the  best  ever  yet  for 
scenery,  climate,  hops,  crops  and  canned 
salmon  and  all  that  goes  to  the  produc- 
tion of  lovely  women  and  five-meal  bean- 
fed  men. 

From  school  boy  days.  Westward  Ho 
was  ever  my  motto  and  here  in  this  city 
that  juts  farthest  of  all  Canada  into  the 
I'acific  ocean — jutting  yet  farther  I  un- 
derstand in  clam  time  when  the  tides  are 
low- — here  where  you  make  the  proud 
l)oast  (correct  me  if  I  am  wrong)  of  be- 
ing a  day's  march  nearer  Japan  than 
any  terminus  on  the  continent — here — 
I  say. 

Why.  here  we  are !    Long  may  we  jut. 

Here,  where  the  Somos  Siwash  has  for 
countless  centuries  upheld  the  banner  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Canada,  let  us  forget 
the  white  man's  burden  and  pay,  pay, 
pay ! 

Forget  Kim,  forget  Mowgli,  forget 
Gunga  Din!  Your  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  your  policy  my  policy ;  and 
your  magnificent  plan  of  developing  a 
wfjrld  commerce,  of  vying  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon  and  Venice  and  Bombay  by  build- 
ing a  concrete  foot-wall  all  along  high 
water  mark  from  the  forty-ninth  to  the 
fifty-fourth  parallel  flanked  by  political 
pits,   bastioned  with  bombast  and  trim- 


med with  a  top  dressing  of  borrowed 
British  bayonets,  rouses  my  wondering 
admiration. 

Shall  I  conclude  with  a  few  rhythmic 
apothegms,  born  of  the  moment  ? 

I  shall— 

Kipling's  latest  invention. 

Oppress  not  the  cubs  of  the  stranger,  but 
hail  them  as  sister  and  brother — 
Son  that  can  see  so  clearly,  rejoice  that 
thy  tribe  is  blind — 
Because  ye  are  son  of  the  Blood  and  call 
me  Mother 
Brother,  thy  tail  hangs  down  behind ! 

We  yearned  beyond  the  sky  line,  where 
the  strange  roads  go  down. 
The  happy  roads  that  take  you  o'er  the 
world — 
But   we  be   only   sailormen  that   use   in 
London  Town 
Where   hearts    blood   beat,    or   hearth 
smoke  curled. 

IMithras,  God  of  the  Sunset,  low  on  the 
western  main 
We  dreamed  the  long  tides  idle,  till  thy 
trumpet  tore  the  sea. 
Take  the  flower,  and  turn  the  hour  and 
kiss  your  love  again 

Tell  her  England  hath  taken  me ! 

Good-bye,  you  bloomin'  Atlases !  vou've 
taught  us  somethin'  new — 
No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  abso- 
lute, strong  and  wise — 
Here  is  naught  at  venture,  random  nor 
untrue 
The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies ! 

And  so  you'll  write  to  McAndrews — he's 
chief  of  the  Maori  Line  — 
The  skippers  say  Fm  crazy !    But  I  can 
prove  em  wrong — 
"Law,  Order,  Duty  an'  Restraint,  Obe- 
dience,  Discipline," 
I  trow  ye'll  not  forget  my  song. 


AN  exceedingly  useful  and  orna- 
mental object  to  construct,  in 
order  to  gain  experience  in 
handling  the  metal,  is  a  plant 
pot.  The  effect  in  copper  or  brass  har- 
monises well  with  almost  any  surround- 
ings. 

At  any  grocery  store  one  can  obtain 
a  box  9  in.  or  lo  in.  square,  which  will 
make  an  excellent  foundation  for  cover- 
ing with  metal. 

Take  a  strip  of  paper  and  fit  it  to  the 
box  with  thumb  tacks.  This  will  give 
one  the  exact  dimensions.  At  A  and  B 
leave  enough  metal  to  fold  over  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  Cut  the  small  spaces 
out  exactly  90  deg.  so  that  they  will  join 
together  at  the  corners  when  finished. 

On  this  paper  draw  the  design  and 
let  the  forms  be  simple  and  bold.  The 
front  should  be  the  important  square; 
some  simple  boss  or  shield  should  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  remaining  spaces. 

Trace  the  design  from  the  paper  to 
the  copper  with  the  stylo,  and  fix  the 
metal  to  a  board  of  soft  wood  as  de- 
scribed in  the  last  article.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  pounce  one  square  at  a  time. 

Line  the  pattern  with  the  tracer  very 


carefully  and  let  the  lines  be  equal  and 


regular.      Next   punch    down   the   back- 
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ground;  this  will  force  the  design  into 
relief  and  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
work  from  the  back  at  all. 

However,  should  the  design  require 
further  pouncing,  place  the  copper  on  a 
sandbag,  and  with  a  wood  punch  and 
mallet,  force  it  gently  out.  Sometimes 
this  can  be  done  quite  as  well  on  the  knee. 

The  three  bosses  should  be  hammered 
out  from  the  back  on  the  sandbag ;  and 
the  whole  strip  straightened  out  with  the 


The  space  between  them  should  be  equal 
to   the   height. 

Produce  AC  and  BD  until  they  meet 
at  a  point  E.  With  compass  point  at 
E  and  radius  ED  describe  an  arc,  then 
with  radius  EB  describe  another  arc. 
J\Iark  AB  and  CD  three  times  round  the 
arcs.  Cut  the  paper  out  and  see  if  it 
fits  exactly,  then  draw  on  the  design; 
trace  it  to  the  copper  and  work. 

Take  two  strips  of  metal  about  one 


mallet,  preparatory  to  bending  round  the 
box  into  its  position. 

Punch  the  holes  for  the  nails  on  a 
block  of  lead,  and  after  it  is  tight  and 
firmly  hammered  round  the  box,  fix  with 
copper  nails. 

Instead  of  a  square  box,  a  round  tub 
could  be  used  9  in.  or  10  in.  diameter. 

Set  out  the  plan  for  the  material  ac- 
cording to     Sketch  No.  2. 

Make  AIJ  the  length  of  the  top  di- 
ameter and  CD  the  length  of  the  bottom. 


inch  wide.  Punch  holes  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  nail  round  the  top  and  bottom 
with  copper  nails. 

There  is  a  very  attractive  method  of 
working  metal  in  the  House.  The  plate 
is  very  light  and  pliable,  more  in-  the 
nature  of  leather,  in  fact  the  embossed 
leather  tools  are  quite  suitable  to  trace 
and  model  neat  decorative  features,  like 
lamj)  shades,  blotter  corners  and  similar 
small  articles.  The  metal  is  so  light  that 
it  can  be  worked  on  a  soft  ground  with- 
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out  punches  at  all.  Place  the  metal  on 
a  pad  of  blotting  paper,  or  any  soft 
ground.  Trace  the  design  from  the 
paper  with  the  stylo  and  the  impression 
will  be  found  quite  distinct  and  in  good 
condition  for  any  further  work.  Pro- 
bably the  lines  may  have  to  be  strength- 
ened in  parts  or  spaces  pressed  up  from 
behind. 

For  lamp  shades  either  the  ornament 
or  the  background  should  be  pierced  with 
a  series  of  round  holes  so  that  the  light 
may  shine  through.     This  gives  a  quaint 


effect  and  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eyes. 
(See  Illustration  F.) 

When  making  a  shade  draw  out  the 
plan  on  paper  first,  just  as  the  plan  for 
the  round  plant  pot  was  made.  Pin  it 
into  position  first ;  if  it  is  right,-  then  cut 
the  metal.  The  amount  of  scope  in  this 
work  is  surprising,  but  it  is  very  light 
and  trivial  after  all ;  however,  it  serves  to 
introduce  one  to  the  designing  and  work- 
ing of  copper  and  brass.  Those  who  are 
ambitious  can  branch  out  to  work  of  a 
more  permanent  kind  and  which  requires 
more   skill   in   workmanship. 


Pl2^NT  for. 


Corner' 


The  Moriarty  Twins  Christening. 


By  Irene  M.  MacCoIL 


SURE,  an'  if  I  have  to  be  afther 
callin'  yez  once  more,  Danny 
Flaherty,  it's  yersilf'U  not  get 
to  the  christening!"  challenged 
Mrs.  Flaherty  from  the  kitchen,  whence 
issued  wails  and  lamentations  proclaim- 
ing the  fact  that  the  baby  was  under- 
going a  vigorous  tubbing. 

"An  ain't  I  comin'?"  belligerently 
returned  her  six-year-old  son  as  he  en- 
tered the  room,  keeping  behind  him  in 
his  right  hand,  while  his  left  grasped  a 
hammer. 

"I'hat  are  yez  hidin"  behind  yer  back, 
ve  limb?"  demanded  his  mother,  as  she 
set  Nolan  down  in  the  rocking  chair  and 
advanced  toward  the  boy. 

"Th'  hammer,"  and  Danny  held  out 
his  left  hand  promptly. 

"Sure  I  can  see  that!  Hould  out  the 
other  wan !"  Danny  complied  reluct- 
antly. 

"\\'here  did  yez  get  thim  nails?" 

"Who  give  thim  to  yez?" 

"Nobody.  Yez  said  it'd  be  all  right 
fer  me  to  take  all  iv  the  bent  wans." 

"Was  all  ix  thim  nails  bent  wans?" 
queried   Irish   honesty. 

"N-no,"  said  Danny. 

"Phat  were  yez  doin'  wid  the  ham- 
mer?" 

"I  was  hammerin'." 

"Hammerin'   phat?" 

"Nails." 

Fixing  the  youthful  sinner  with  a 
wrathful  eye,  Mrs.  Flaherty  asked  slow- 
ly, "Was  you  hammerin'  thim  nails  so's 
they  bent,  an  you  could  have  them?" 

Fortunately  for  Daniel,  who  might  not 
have  evinced  such  fortitude  as  did  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door  and  Mrs.  Kelly  anxi- 
ously inquired  the  time — her  clock  hav- 
ing stopped. 

"Half-past     foive,     is    it?     Sure,   the 


christening  is  at  eight  an  phat  wid  hel- 
pin'  wid  the  supper  an'  all,  it'll  be  small 
time  we'll  have  for  slepin'  the  night ! 
Mrs.  Moriarty's  just  afther  tellin'  me  that 
the  Mavor's  comin'  over.  It'll  be  a 
great  toime  wel'll  have." 

"Haste  ye,  Danny,  an'  call  yer  father 
— he'll  need  to  be  gettin'  ready  to  come 
wid  us,"  said  Mrs.  Flaherty,  and  Danny, 
glad  of  the  diversion  which  'had  taken 
his  mother's  mind  off  his  misdeed,  sped 
up  Hogan's  Alley. 

He  found  his  father  talking  with  Billy 
Bakke,  and  after  the  manner  of  small 
bovs.  interrupted  the  conversation  cheer- 
fully : 

"Yez  are  to  come  right  home  an'  get 
ready  for  the  christenin' !"  he  announced. 

"I  suppose  yez'll  be  goin'  this  evenin'  ?" 
said  Flaherty. 

"Sure !"  replied  Bakke.  "They'll  be 
big  doin's  the  night." 

"Yes,  an'  they's  goin'  to  be  a  regular 
spread,"  broke  in  Danny.  "Ice  cream  an' 
sanwidges,  an'  pie,  an'  angel  cake !" 

"How  do  yez  know?"  queried  Bakke, 
with  a  wink  at  the  elder  Flaherty. 

"I  seen  it,  an'  I'd  a  had  some  angel's 
cake,  only  Mrs.  Kelly  caught  me  an 
Terry  in  the  kitchen  an'  chased  us  out !" 

"Phat  are  they  havin'  the  angel  cake 
fer.  I  wonder?"  mused  Bakke. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Danny  slowly. 
"I  hope  it's  fer  us !" 

"Sure  an'  yez  ain't  an  angel,  thin !" 
said  his  father,  starting  homeward,  as 
Mrs.  Flaherty's  voice  was  wafted  to 
him    in   no   uncertain   tone. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  headed  the 
little  procession  to  the  Moriarty's  front 
door  and  after  a  moment's  wait,  the 
family  entered  the  best  room  in  all  the 
glory  of  their  Sunday  finery. 

"Troth,  an'  it's  glad  I  am  to  see  yez !" 
said   ]\Ioriarty  to   his  neighbour.     "I've 
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been  dyin'  by  inches  fer  a  smoke,  an' 
the  wife  wouldn't  lave  me  have  one. 
Come  away  out  on  the  poorch." 

Meantime,  Danny  had  been  making  a 
preliminary  tour  of  the  cottage  and 
found  Mrs.  Kelly  the  center  of  an  ad- 
miring crowd,  proudly  exhibiting  the 
twins — who  were'  as  like  as  two  peas. 

"Come,  Danny,  an'  see  the  kids !" 
called  Micky  O'Rourke — a  mischievous 
lad  of  fourteen. 

Danny  cossed  the  room  and  stood  si- 
lently gazing  down  at  the  twins. 

"Phat  do  yez  think  iv  them?"  asked 
Mrs.  Kelly. 

"They  ain't  much  'count !"  said  the 
boy,  slowly.     "They  ain't  got  any  teeth." 

"Av  course  they  haven't,  but  they'll 
get  thim  afther  a  while  !"  said  Mrs.  Kelly, 
while  the  others  laughed. 

"Nor  anny  hair,"  went  on  this  Daniel 
come  to  judgment.  "Will  they  buy  it 
and  put  it  on  like  you  do  yours?" 

"Danny  Flaherty,  wait  till  I  get  yez 
home  the  night !"  said  his  mother,  trying 
to  reach  the  boy  through  the  crowd  who 
willingly  made  a  way  of  escape  for  him. 

"Well,  me  bye !"  said  Father  Gorman, 
lifting  the  lad  on  his  knee,  "an'  phat 
do  yez  think  iv  the  childer?" 

"They're  awful  small — is  all  babies 
that  small?"  asked  Danny. 

"Sure,  thin,  Adam  was  the  only  wan 
I  ever  knew  of-  wasn't,"  returned  the 
priest,  winking  at  old  Pierto  Bonnell ; 
the  genial  Italian  shoemaker,  whose 
beaming  smile  was  so  bright,  his  love  of 
"dat  Italia"  as  intense  in  the  alien  coun- 
try, as  under  his  own  sunny  skies. 

"Then  wasn't  he  born  a  baby,  at  all?" 
Danny's  eyes  widened. 

Hastily  directing  the  boy's  attention  to 
the  latest  arrivals  Father  Gorman  bent 
toward  Bonnelli,  who  was  speaking. 

"I  haf  heard,"  he  was  saying,  "dat 
dere  iss  peoples  lika  belief  we  was  descent 
from  da  monkey — but  I  nefer  belief  it." 

"Sure,  it's  more  likely  we  were  come 
from  the  Ark!"  laughed  the  Father. 

"Say,"  broke  in  Danny.  "I  know 
something  about  a  twins — they're  names' 
was  Cain  an  Abel,  an'  they  had  a  fite; 
an'  Cain  beat.  I'd  a  licked  him  if  I'd  a 
been  Abel ! — is  them  twins  goin'  to  be 
named  soon — an'  is  wan  iv  thim  a  girl?" 


"Yis,  me  lad,"  said  Bakke,  who  had 
joined  Danny's  hilarious  circle.  "Phat 
do  yez  tink  would  be  a  nice  name  for 
her?" 

'T  do'no,"  answered  the  boy  slowly. 
"I  don't  like  girls." 

Just  then  a  chorus  of  greetings  hailed 
the  entrance  of  a  tall  well-built  man, 
whose  grey  eyes  swept  over  the  crowd 
in  general  recognition.  He  was  led  to 
a  seat  of  honour  by  Father  Gorman. 

Mayor  Powers  was  a  typical  westerner 
— forceful,  dominating.  In  every  walk 
of  life  there  are  always  some  adventur- 
ous spirits  who  forge  to  the  front  be- 
cause of  the  iron  will,  the  steady  nerves 
and  calculating  foresight  of  the  men  who 
are  born  to  lead — to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos. 

After  a  moment's  chat.  Father  Gor- 
man rose  and  crossed  to  Mrs.  Kelly, 
who  cradled  the  twins  in  her  motherly 
arms.  The  Moriartys,  big  and  little, 
were  gathered  by  the  centre-table  in  an 
awkward  bunch.  Mr.  Kelly,  also  awk- 
ward, shifted  ceaselessly  from  one  foot 
to  the  other.  A  hush  came  over  the 
company  as  the  priest  began  a  prayer 
and  then  all  necks  craned  eagerly  as 
Moriarty  gingerly  held  out  his  arms  and 
received  a  baby,  which  Father  Gorman 
as  carefully  took  from  him. 

"He's  afraid  iv  lettin'  it  fall!" 
chuckled  Bakke. 

"  S-sh  —  he's  beginning  another 
prayer !"   whispered   Barnes. 

Then  said  the  priest  in  low,  clear 
tones,  "I  christen  thee  'Kathleen  Mo — '  " 

"Father !  Father !"  excitedly  whispered 
Mrs.  Kelly,  "it's  the  boy  yez  have, — an' 
his  name's  to  be  Patrick !" 

"Oh !"  said  the  Father,  hastily  dipping 
his  fingers  into  the  christening  bowl, 
"Then  I  christen  thee  'Patrick  Mor- 
iarty.' "  Another  prayer  followed  and 
the  baby  was  handed-  back  to  its  mother. 
The  other  child,  wakened  by  the  ex- 
change of  nurses,  broke  into  a  wail,  and 
Moriarty  handed  it  to  his  wife  and  took 
up  the  already  christened  infant.  Father 
Gorman  held  out  his  arms  for  it,  but 
again  Mrs.  Kelly  came  frantically  to  the 
rescue. 

"Father!  Father!"  she  gasped,  "that's 
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the  wan  yez  are  just  afther  doin' ! — take 
this  wan,  an'  name  it  'Kathleen' !" 

"Faith,  an'  maybe  he's  not  got  the 
right  wan  now — he'd  better  sprinkle  thim 
both  again!"  whispered  Bakke  to  the 
little  sharp-faced  man  next  him. 

"Ah,  think  it's  na  mair  nor  civilized !" 
he  returned.  His  name,  Burr,  most  aptly 
suiting  him. 

"What  did  you  come  for,  then?"  asked 
Barnes. 

"Because  I  wis  invitit!"  snapped  Burr 
tartly. 

"Ye  ken  richt  weel  ilka  man  wi  a  voice 
like  mine  needna  hide  at  hame !  Noo, 
oor  church  wudna  allow  the  like  of  you !" 

"Yez  mean  the  way  Widdy  Briggs  is 
smilin'  at  yez?"  inquired  Bakke  inno- 
cently. 

Burr,  red  with  wrath  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  Widow  was  at  that 
moment  openly  making  eyes  at  him, 
wheeled  squarely  from  the  laughing  trio 
and  stalked  with  dignity  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room — having  temporarily 
forgotten  her  presence  there.  His  dis- 
comforture  was  not  lessened  as  she  coyly 
made  room  for  him  on  the  parlor  sofa 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  corner  on 
account  of  a  disabled  leg. 

Naturally,  the  added  weight  of  dig- 
nity and  avoirdupois  was  too  much  for 
it,  and  Burr  suddenly  found  himself 
sprawling  on  the  floor. 

As  he  regained  his  feet,  the  Widow- 
rose  with  a  wry  smile  and  hastily  read- 
justing a  puff  which  had  mysteriously 
broken  away  from  its  moorings,  accepted 
a  chair  at  the  hands  of  his  special  aver- 
sion— a  jovial  individual  who  followed 
the  same  trade  in  the  Alley. 

Supper  was  almost  over  when  Mayor 
Powers  rose,  and  instantly  the  room  be- 
came still. 

"I'Vicnds,"  he  said  in  clear  level  tones, 
"I'hoenix  is  but  one  year  old.  Yet  iii 
this  one  short  year  what  changes  have 
taken  place  I 

We  have  seen  a  city  spring  up— 
where  once  no  man  lived,  and  the  forest- 
clad  hills  stood  as  sentinels  about  the 
hidden  treasure  they  held  in  their  fast- 
nesses. 

We  have  seen  the  awakening  of  the 
worlfl    to    the    possibilities    that    lay    in 


these  silent  places — and  the  developing 
of  great  mines — for  we  of  Phoenix  can 
boast  of  the  greatest  copper  mines  in 
our  great  country.  We  have  seen  the 
founding  of  homes — may  there  be  many 
more ! — for  good  homes  make  good  citi- 
zens, and  good  citizens  make  prosperity. 
Now,  on  behalf  of  the  City  Fathers,  I 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  first 
child — pardon  me — children,  born  in  this 
enterprising  city  of  ours,  with  two  lots 
on  Water  Street." 

Amid  wild  cheering,  the  Mayor  sat 
down.  Danny  Flaherty  and  Micky 
O'Rourke  had  listened  quietly  until  the 
Mayor  ceased  speaking  —  then  the 
younger  boy  in  obedience  to  a  signal  from 
Micky,  followed  him  into  the  bedroom, 
whence  the  twins  had  ben  carried  after 
their  naming.  Softly  pushing  the  door 
over,  the  boys  turned  to  the  bed  where 
lay  the  two  little  bundles. 

In  a  flash,  Micky  dodged  into  a  long 
narrow  clothes  closet,  and  improvised  a 
bed  from  the  garments  hanging  on  the 
walls.  Then,  deftly  lifting  a  sleeping 
baby,  he  carefully  placed  it  on  the  floor. 
In  a  moment  the  other  was  beside  it, 
and  a  big  clothes  basket  pushed  forward 
as  a  shield — in  case  their  hiding-place 
was  searched.  In  giggling  silence  they 
waited  developments. 

In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Kelly  entered 
the  room,  and  with  a  sharp  exclamation, 
reappeared  in  the  doorway,  demanding 
in  awful  tones :  "Has  any-one  seen  the 
little  twins,  anny-wheres  ?" 

Instantly  everybody  began  searching 
for  the  missing  children,  in  the  flour- 
bin,  the  woodshed,  under  the  beds, — any- 
where the  babies  might  have  been 
smuggled  as  a  joke — except  the  dark 
closet  where  the  two  young  conspirators 
lay.  chuckling  gleefully  at  their  joke — 
with  never  a  thought  of  the  anxiety  they 
might  be  causing. 

In  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  children 
began  to  stir  uneasily,  and  the  boys,  fear- 
ful of  its  wakening,  decided  to  restore  the 
babies,  without  discovery. 

The  room  was  empty,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  two  bundles  were  lying  on  the 
big  white  bed  again. 

"How'll  we  get  out?"  whispered 
Danny  excitedly. 
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"S-sh,"  returned  Micky.  "We'll  thry 
the  windy," 

It  lifted  noiselessly,  and  Micky,  drop- 
ing  to  the  ground,  helped  Danny  to  des- 
cend, just  as  Mrs.  Kelly  opened  the  door 
and  discovered  the  twins — who  were  by 
this  time  squalling  lustily. 

"Sure,  some  wan's  been  playin'  a  joke 
on  us !"  they  heard  her  announce 
triumphantly  to  the  other  searchers. 

"If  we'd  a  been  caught  wid  the  goods, 
we'd  a  got  licked,  sure !"  giggled  Micky. 

"We'll  not  dast  to  tell,  will  we?"  whis- 
pered his  accomplice  in  crime. 

"If  yez  do,  it'll  be  all  day  with  yez !" 
cautioned  the  older  boy,  as  they  made 
their  way  quietly  round  to  the  front  door. 
There  they  encountered  Father  Gorman, 
to  whom  Micky  spoke  in  tones  of  ex- 
treme delight.  Aain't  it  good  they've 
found  thim  little  twins,  Father?" 

"Yes,  my  son,"  answered  the  priest 
turning;  and,  meeting  the  boy's  spark- 
ling eyes,  read  in  their  tell-tale  depths 
the   secret  of   the   twins'   disappearance. 


"Micky,"  he  asked,  gravely,  "if  I  were 
to  ask  you  a  question  about,  well,  about 
the  twins,  would  yez  answer  me  the 
truth  ?" 

"Plase,  Father,"  said  the  boy,  his  lips 
twitching  rebelliously,  "I'd  a  lot  rather 
yez  wouldn't  ask  me  anny !" 

"Come,  Danny!"  called  Mrs.  Flaherty, 
"It's  time  all  small  childer  were  in  bed. 
An'  so  thim  little  twins  wasn't  stolen, 
afther  all.  Father!"  she  added,  perplex- 
edly. "D'ye  spose  twas  the  Evil  Man 
himsilf  bewitched  thim  away  the  night?" 

"Troth,  an'  I  don't  thin !'  returned  the 
priest,  smothering  a  laugh  with  difficulty. 

"Some  wan  must've  been  playin'  a  joke 
on  us  all,  thin,  Father?" 

"Sure,  I  belave  yez  are  right !"  laughed 
the  priest  as  the  little  group  reached  the 
Flaherty  gate. 

"It's  a  great-t  Christinin'  they've  had," 
said  Michael,  as  he  helped  Danny  up  the 
steps. 

"Yis,"  sighed  the  boy,  sleepily.  "  Me 
an'  Micky  had  an  awful  good  time!" 


DAWN  SONG 

By  Blanche  G.  Holt  Murison. 

The  golden  chariot  speeds  its  way. 

From  out  the  changeless  tide  ; 
Aurora  comes  to  the  gates  of  Day, 

And  opes  their  portals  wide : 
With  rosy  fingers  she  tips  the  stars,  . 
And  parts  the  sheen  of  their  silver  bars. 

She  gems  the  East  with  roseate  hues, 
And  spangles  the  sky  with  light ; 

She  scatters  abroad  ambrosial  dews, 
Distilled  from  the  breath  of  Night ; 

She  bends  from  the  far  horizon's  brink. 

And  kisses  the  flowers,  and  bids  them  drink. 


She  heralds  the  glad  and  joyous  birth. 
Of  wonderful  things  to  be ; 

She  whispers  low  to  the  drowsy  earth, 
Awake  to  the  dawn  and  see ! 

Awake !  awake  to  the  hope  of  morn ! 

Awake !    for  another  day  is  born  ! 


Dixon's  Amendment. 


By  Lavington  Cumberbatch. 


A  CERTAIN  Greek  statesman  once 
declared  that  his  wife  ruled  the 
world,  by  ruling  him,  who  ruled 
Athens,  which  ruled  Greece, 
which  ruled  the  world.  And  in  this 
manner  did  Miss  Sibyl  Moore  once  rule 
the  Legislature  of  Columbia,  B.  A. 

The  Legislature  of  Columbia,  B.  A., 
was  ruled  by  Dixon,  M.L.A.,  Chief  of 
a  small  band  of  Socialists  wlio  in  reality 
held  the  balance  of  power;  Dixon,  M. 
L.  A.,  was  under  the  orders  of  Larry 
O'Brien,  his  campaign  manager;  and 
Larry  O'Brien,  secretary  of  the  Wall- 
send  Miners'  Union,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Wallsend  Local  of  Socialists,  and 
general  all-round  denouncer  of  every  per- 
son who  is  above,  or  endeavours  to  rise 
above  the  social  line  drawn  by  the  Wall- 
send  Socialists,  was  little  better  than  a 
slave  to  Miss  Sibyl  Moore,  a  young 
lady  of  some  beauty  and  much  inde- 
pendence, who  earned  her  own  living 
by  teaching  a  part  of  the  young  idea  of 
Wallsend  to  shoot. 

O'Brien,  when  not  on  duty — that  is, 
when  not  actually  engaged  in  the  noble 
task  of  calling  down  maledictions  on 
all  "scabs."  "parasites,"  "slave-drivers," 
"blood-suckers,"  "vampires,"  etc.  (for 
which  he  was  paid)  was  a  pretty  decent 
sort  of  a  chap.  He  possessed  a  goodly 
person,  had  a  fair  education,  was  tem- 
j)crate  almost  to  abstinence,  could  sing 
a  good  song,  and,  what  was  perhaps  best 
of  all,  he  had  a  command  of  language 
which  was  at  once  the  envy  of  all  his 
foes. 

Now,  this  O'Brien  had  for  some  time 
been  diligently  angling  for  the  hand  of 
Miss  Moore,  and  what  was  most  incom- 
prehensible in  a  man  of  his  parts,  he 
took  good  care  to  let  her  see  how  his 
nets  were  disposed,  his  lines  baited,  etc., 


— in  a  word,  he  committed  the  consum- 
mate and  unpardonable  folly  of  confid- 
ing to  her  an  exact  statement  of  his 
worldly  standing,  his  hopes,  prospects 
and  ambitions,  winding  up  by  declaring 
to  her'  that  if  she  would  but  consent  to 
become  his  wife  all  these  and  more 
should  be  hers. 

She  listened  to  him  most  attentively, 
and  when  he  had  finished  thanked  him 
for  the  compliment  he  had  thus  paid 
her  in  offering  her  all  that  he  possessed 
and  hoped  to  possess ;  but,  unfortun- 
ately, she  could  not  then  consider  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage.  As  he  was  well  aware, 
she  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  women's 
rights,  and  hoped  some  day  to  be  a  voter 
like  himself,  but  until  that  day  came — 
the  day  when  her  equality  with  man 
should  be  recognized  by  man — she  would 
not  think  of  surrendering  her  present  in- 
dependence for  any  man. 

"And  so  you've  made  up  your  mind 
not  to  marry  until  you've  voted?"  he 
said,  interrogatively. 

"That's  what  I  said,"  replied  she,  with 
finality. 

He  was  silent  for  some  moments, 
then :  "This  is  an  extravagant  position 
to  take,"  said  he.  "It  may  be  twenty, 
aye,  forty  years  before  we  see  the  en- 
franchisement of  women.  You  surely 
won't  be  content  to  wait  all  that  time?" 

"Contented  I  certainly  will  not  be," 
she  replied ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  wait 
— and  work.  ...  If  we  could  but 
secure  the  assistance  of  one  unselfish 
legislator,"  she  added,  addressing  the 
lamp-shade,  " — just  one,  to  press  our 
demand  in  the  Councils  of  State  we 
might  not  be  compelled  to  wait  forty 
years  for  that  which  we  ought  to  have 
had  ages  ago.  But,"  she  concluded  ab- 
sently, as  though  thinking  aloud,  "they 
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are  all  alike ;  and  I  do  not  know  but 
that  they  are  wise  in  thus  ignoring  us, 
for  they  know  the  moment  we  obtain 
our  rights  their  supremacy  ends." 

"You  are  hard  on  our  law-makers, 
Miss  Moore.  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with 
you  in  this  matter ;  but  in  justice  to  those 
in  whose  hands  the  remedy  lies  I  would 
sav  that  the  question  of  women's  suf- 
frage has  never  yet  been  an  issue  in 
Provincial  politics.  .  .  .  They  do  not 
l<now  that  you  want  it.  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  matter  were  represented  to  them 
in  the  proper  way  they  would  not  be  so 
imgallant  as  to  give  it  the  deaf  ear." 

"And,  pray,  how  must  their  High 
Mightinesses  be  approached?  Must  we 
go  to  them  on  our  knees,  and  in  tears 
entreat  them  to  listen  to  us,  or  must  we 
select  champions  of  their  own  sex  who 
shall  face  them  with  drawn  swords?" 

This  was  spoken  in  apparent  sober 
earnest,  and  with  adequate  theatrical  ac- 
companiment. O'Brien  was  growing  im- 
patient. He  was  tired  of  the  subject; 
but  he  dared  not  retreat. 

"You  must  do  neither,"  he  replied,  in 
as  soothing  a  tone  as  he  found  it  pos- 
sible to  command.  "A  good  way  to 
go  about  it  would  be  to  organise  in  all 
the  Electoral  Districts  societies  com- 
posed exclusively  of  ladies  of  voting  age. 
These  societies  could  discuss  the  matter 
and  pass  resolutions,  etc. — you  know  how 
these  things  are  managed.  They  could 
then  form  a  Provincial  League  which, 
acting  on  behalf  of  all  the  societies,  could 
present  their  case  to  the  Government  in 
the  usual  way.  That  is  the  best  thing 
I  can  suggest." 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  the  idea," 
she  said,  with  cool  sarcasm.  "It  is  beau- 
tiful in  conception ;  sublime  in  its  sim- 
plicity ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  your 
estimate  of  forty  years  is  much  too  san- 
guine. By  this  system  we  would  at  the 
end  of  a  hundred  years  be  just  where  we 
started.  Now  listen  to  me.  I  propose 
to  begin  where  you  would  have  us  end. 
I  have  often  heard  you  say  you  can  do 
anything  you  please  with  Dixon.  I  have 
as  often  heard  it  asserted  that  Dixon  is 
the  master  of  the  administration.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  know  that  the  party  in 
power  cannot    afford    to    refuse  Dixon 


anything.  And  an  amendment  to  the 
Elections  Act  is  not  a  very  formidable 
affair.  ...  So  now,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  it  is  up  to 
you." 

O'Brien  pondered  in  silence  for  about 
five  minutes.  The  magnitude  of  this 
proposal,  coupled  with  its  suddenness, 
was  staggering  in  the  extreme.  "In  a 
week,"  he  said,  after  regaining  his  com- 
posure, "the  House  meets  for  its  second 
session.  Last  session  the  Government, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Socialist  wing,  man- 
aged to  put  through  a  few  unimportant 
measures.  For  this  session  they  have 
prepared  a  much  more  ambitious  pro- 
gramme, much  of  which  will  be  hotly 
opposed  by  the  enemy,  which  means  that 
our  party  will  be  in  greater  demand  than 
ever.  .  .  .  Yes,  Miss  Moore,"  he 
concluded,  *T  think  it  not  altogether 
impossible,  and  is  at  least  worthy  of  a 
trial." 

"Go  ahead,  then,  and  earn  the  undy- 
ing gratitude  of  sixty  thousand  down- 
trodden women." 

"Amen,"  he  reverently  responded. 
"And  if  we  be  successful  I  understand 
you  promise — " 

"I  promise,"  she  replied,  interrupting 
him,  "nothing  more  than  that  I  shall 
not  consider  the  question  of  marriage 
until  my  sex  has  been  placed  on  a  poli- 
tical equality  with  yours." 

This  meant  absolutely  nothing;  but 
many  stronger  men  than  O'Brien  have 
been  urged  on  to  the  very  gates  of 
Tophet  by  promises  meaning  no  more. 

>!<  >li  ;!:  *  * 

"But,  Larry,  this  is  sheer  madness. 
Nobody  barring  a  few  unsexed  women 
has  ever  asked  for  it,  and  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  nobody  wants  it.  The  question 
is  altogether  absurd  and  uncalled  for." 

Dixon  and  O'Brien  were  closeted  in 
the  latter's  private  office  at  Socialist 
headquarters,  and  O'Brien  was  urging 
upon  the  Member  for  Wallsend  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  amendment  to  the  Elec- 
tions Act,  which  should  comprehend  all 
females  as  well  as  males,  being  British 
subjects  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  etc. 

"  Absurd  or  reasonable,"  replied 
O'Brien,  "it  has  got  to  go.     It  won't  be 
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altogether  out  of  place  as  coming  from 
us,  since  this  very  question  is  one  of 
our  articles  of  faith;  with  how  much 
or  how  little  sincerity  you  perhaps  know 
best.  So  if  you  are  wise  you  will  intro- 
duce the  amendment  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion and  press  it  home  to  a  successful 
issue." 

"I'll  be  damned  if  I  will,"  was  the 
laconic  replv  of  Dixon,  M.L.A. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  O'Brien.  "Per- 
haps you  won't  mind  my  sending  in 
your  resignation?" 

"You  send  in  my  resignation!"  ex- 
claimed Dixon,  with  some  warmth.  "Are 
you  the  whole  Executive  Committee? 
Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  only  one  of 
twelve." 

"True  enough,"  admitted  O'Brien, 
with  a  smile  like  the  summer  twilight; 
"but  the  document  is  in  my  possession, 
and — well,  I  think  vou  know  Larry 
O'Brien." 

"Send  it  in,  then,  and  be  hanged  to 
you !"  thundered  Dixon,  his  patience  at 
last  giving  way.  "I'll  run  again,  in 
spite  of  you." 

"Most  heroic  of  you,  I  am  sure ;  but 
have  you  ever  considered  how  your  ma- 
jorities  have   been   obtained?" 

He  had  not ;  and  as  this  was  a  matter 
of  some  importance  he  now  gave  it  his 
most  careful  attention,  with  the  result 
that  he  finally  agreed  to  father  the  pro- 
posed Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Provincial  Elections  Act. 

When  the  Member  for  Wallsend 
introduced  his  Bill  for  the  Amand- 
ment  of  Chapter  67  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Columbia,  and  Amend- 
ing Acts,  his  fellow-legislators  regarded 
the  thing  as  a  joke.  They,  however, 
thought  they  would  pass  it  on  until  it 
reached  the  Committee  stage,  when  they, 
would  have  some  fun  with  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  author.  The  Bill  itself  was 
an  innocent-looking  little  document  of 
four  sections  only.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  title  of  the  Bill,  and  the  last 
fixed  the  time  when  it  should  become 
law.  The  substance  of  the  measure 
therefore  was  contained  in  sections  2 
and  3.  And  how  beautifully  simple  it 
was!    All  that  was  asked  for  in  section 


2  was  that  the  word  "male"  in  line  i, 
section  7,  chapter  67,  R.S.C.,  should  be 
struck  out,  and  the  word  "person"  sub- 
stituted therefor.  Section  3  enacted  that 
the  words  "of  the  male  sex"  in  the 
second  interrogatory  of  Form  A.,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Provincial  Elections 
Amendment  Act,  1902,  being  the  Appli- 
cation for  the  Registration  of  Provincial 
Voters,  be  struck  out. 

There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  very 
formidable  in  the  substitution  of  one 
word  for  another  in,  and  the  removal  of 
four  small  words  from,  an  existing  Act 
of  Parliament;  but  in  reality  it  meant 
nothing  less  than  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

The  Provincial  Secretary  was  the  first 
Member  to  accost  Dixon  when  the  House 
adjourned. 

"I  say,  Dixon,"  said  that  pillar  of  the 
State,  "what  jolly  are  you  up  to  now? 
You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  be 
wasting  the  time  of  the  House  with  your 
bally  freak  bills.  I  suppose  you  will  be 
introducing  a  compulsory  marriage  act 
next." 

"Not  just  yet,"  replied  Dixon;  "but 
I  may  later  on.  As  to  the  bill  I  brought 
in  today  you  must  know  that  I  mean 
to  see  it  through,  and  you  are  going  to 
help  me  with  it." 

"I  don't  know  so  much  about  that. 
Why,  man  alive,  my  people  would  flay 
me  alive  if  I  lent  countenance  to  such 
a  measure.  They  have  a  notion  that 
their  women  have  too  much  to  say  as 
it  is." 

"Never  fear  the  result,  old  man,"  said 
Dixon,  with  unwarranted  confidence. 
"The  women  will  vote  solid  for  the  men 
who  gave  them  the  chance  to  vote,  while 
the  men  are  too  firm  in  their  party  alle- 
giance to  switch  because  of  a  little  thing 
like  this.  You  watch  me  work  the  Grits. 
They  can  see  farther  into  human  nature 
in  two  minutes  than  you  fellows  can  in 
two  years." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary,  "my  advice  to  you  is  to 
leave  well  enough  alone  and  withdraw 
the  Bill  before  it  is  defeated.  You  can 
gain  nothing  by  its  passage,  anyway." 

"This  Bill,"  returned  Dixon,  slowly, 
as  though  weighing  each  word,  "means 
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the  same  to  me  that  the  Loan  Bill  means 
to  you  fellows.  My  very  political  life 
depends  on  it.  Give  me  the  uncondi- 
tional support  of  your  side,  in  so  far  as 
you  can  whip  the  beggars  into  line,  and 
I  promise  you  my  five — for  the  Loan 
Bill  at  least." 

"I  can't  say  that  I  am  in  love  with 
this  chivalrous,  knight-errant,  tomfoolery 
of  yours,  Dixon,"  said  the  Minister, 
"but  ril  see  what  Mac  and  Elliott"  (the 
Premier  and  the  Tory  whip)  "have  to 
say  about  it." 

"Very  good.  Now  Fll  go  see  what  I 
can  do  with  the  Grits."  And  off  went 
the  Member  for  Wallsend  in  search  of 
support  from  the  gentlemen  to  the  left 
of  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  might  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
House  consisted  of  nineteen  Tories,  of 
whom  one  was  the  Speaker;  eighteen 
Grits ;  and  five  Socialists.  The  Tories 
held  the  reins  of  power  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  at  the  helm  at 
the  time  of  the  General  Election  of 
which  the  present  House  was  the  result ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  bitterest  opposition 
from  the  Grits  they  continued  to  hold 
them  until  the  end  of  the  term. 

That  a  Government  which  was  actu- 
ally in  a  minority  in  the  House  could 
successfully  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  and  control  the  House  for  four 
years  requires  some  explanation,  and 
this  may  be  discerned  in  the  fact  that 
on  every  important  division  the  five  So- 
cialists were  found  voting  with  the 
Tories.  These  gentlemen  were  nomin- 
ally independent  of  both  the  other  parties, 
their  platform  being  to  support  whatever 
legislation  might  seem  to  them  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  workingman, 
and  to  vote  against  anything  and  every- 
thing that  was  in  the  interests  of  capital. 
But  it  was  notorious  of  Dixon  that  he 
could  see,  and  prevail  upon  his  followers 
and  constituents  to  see,  good  in  anything 
that  was  good  for  Dixon,  M.L.A.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  throw 
in  his  lot  with  the  people  who  had  the 
dispensation  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

With  the  Grits  Dixon  found  it  most 
difficult  to  deal,  for  they  loved  him  not; 
moreover,  there  was  no  one  man  among 
them  who  could  speak  for  the  lot.     It 


is  true  they  gave  some  sort  of  half- 
hearted allegiance  to  him — they  called 
him  their  leader ;  but  they  were  far  from 
being  united — except  in  their  opposition 
to  the  Administration.  Hence  Dixon 
was  reduced  to,  the  necessity  of  button- 
holing them  individually.  And  the  re- 
sult of  his  canvas  was  that  he  secured 
promises  of  support  from  six,  and  pro- 
mises of  neutrality  from  two.  The  re- 
maining ten,  the  leader  among  them, 
promised  him  most  faithfully  that  they 
would  oppose  his  Bill  to  the  bitter  end. 
One  grizzled  old  warrier  from  an  up- 
country  mining  camp  told  him  blankly 
to  go  to  Bedlam  and  take  his  bill  with 
him  as  a  credential  for  admission. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  second 
reading  it  was  the  subject  of  a  lively 
debate  which  lasted  over  two  hours,  and 
the  Member  who  had  consigned  it  and 
its  author  to  Bedlam  tried  to  kill  it  by 
moving  the  six  months'  hoist ;  but  in 
this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  passed 
its  second  reading  by  a  good  majority. 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  which  fol- 
lowed two  days  later,  the  hostile.  Grit 
members  created  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment by  moving  amendment  after 
amendment,  any  of  which  if  carried 
would  have  destroyed  the  aim  of  the 
Bill,  and  have  left  the  original  law 
exactly  as  it  stood ;  but  Dixon  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  his  canvas  among  the 
members  that  all  attacks  were  public, 
and  the  Bill  was  finally  reported  com- 
plete without  amendment.  The  report 
was  adopted,  and  the  Bill  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  the  division  being: 

Ayes — Tories,  10;  Grits,  6;  Social- 
ists, 5 — 21. 

Nays — Tories,  5  ;  Grits,  10 ;  Social- 
ists, o — 15. 

Three  Tories  and  two  Grits  were  ab- 
sent from  the  Chamber. 

There  now  remained  nothing  but  the 
Royal  Assent,  and  this  was  given  a  week 
later.  The  Governor  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  the  Members  were  all  in  their 
places,  the  galleries  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  the  ladies'  gallery  being 
packed  to  the  doors  with  fair  ones,  and 
the  air  was  tense  with  suppressed  ex- 
citement. The  Clerk  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly    read    the    titles   of   the    Bills 
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that  were  to  be  assented  to  that  day,  and 
when  he  reached  Dixon's  famous  amend- 
ment it  was  noticed  that  the  Governor, 
as  courtly  and  gallant  an  old  gentleman 
as  anv  who  ever  graced  the  halls  of 
Queen  Bess,  looked  up  to  the  Ladies 
gallerv,  bowed  and  smiled.  This  was 
the  last  straw.  The  people  present  broke 
into  a  tumult  of  applause.  It  began  m 
the  Ladies'  gallery,  spread  through  the 
men  at  each  side,  along  to  the  scribes 
over  and  behind  the  Throne,  and  finally 
down  to  the  floor  of  the  House  itself. 
And  thus  ended  the  making  of  one  of 
the  most  romantic  pieces  of  legislation  in 
the  history  of  Columbia. 

This  Act  came  into  force  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  House  that  passed  it,  and 
the  result  was  rich  in  surprises.  Of  the 
23,000  women  who  thus  found  them- 
selves qualified  as  Provincial  voters  over 
8,000  refused  point  blank  to  register 
their  votes,  declaring  that  it  was  bad 
enough  to  be  compelled  to  see  their  sons, 
husbands  and  brothers  eternally  warring 
over  politics,  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
own  personal  affairs ;  and  another  5,000 
expressed  their  willingness  to  register 
when  they  were  old  enough — which  goes 
to  show  that  of  two  children,  a  boy  and 
girl,  born  in  the  same  year  the  boy  will 
be  twenty-one  anywhere  from  one  to  five 
years  sooner  than  the  girl. 

But  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  was 
that,  contrary  to  Dixon's  prediction,  and 
to  the  expectations  of  the  majority  of  the 
ex-M.L.As.  the  10,000  who  actually  re- 
gistered and  voted  at  the  ensviing  Gen- 
eral Election  did  not  by  any  means  vote 
solid  for  the  men  who  had  supported  the 
Act  which  gave  them  the  power. 

One  notable  result  was  that  in  Alex- 
andra City,  where  the  women  polled  one- 
third  of  the  total  vote,  four  Grit  Mem- 
bers who  had  supported  the  Act  were 
defeated  by  large  majorities;  while  in 
Cranfield  old  ^lacdermott,  he  who  had 
tried  to  shelve  it  by  moving  the  six 
months'  hoist,  was  returned  by  acclama- 
tion. In  Wallsend,  where  neither  Grit 
nor  Tory  dared  show  his  face,  Dixon, 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  O'Brien,  who 
fought  the  fight  of  his  life,  went  down 
before  another  Socialist.  In  Burrard 
City  alone  did  the  people  elect  supporters 


of  the  Act,  and  there  the  five  Tory  Mem- 
bers, two  of  them  Cabinet  Ministers, 
w^ere  returned,  although  by  greatly  re- 
duced majorities.  The  Premier  was  also 
returned,  but  he  had  neither  spoken  nor 
voted  for  the  Bill,  he  having  at  the  time 
been  "paired"  with  one  of  the  neutral 
Grits.  The  Provincial  Secretary  was  de- 
feated, and  the  remaining  four  Tory 
champions  of  women's  rights  avoided  a 
fall  by  not  entering  the  arena — they  sim- 
ply would  not  run.  As  it  was,  the  seats 
went  to  four  other  Tories,  so  the  party 
sustained  no  loss  on  that  score.  Of  the 
five  Tories  who  opposed  the  Bill,  four 
were  elected,  the  fifth  one  being  defeated 
by  an  Independent  Grit.  The  four  neu- 
tral Tories,  including  the  Premier  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  were  also  elected. 

The  ten  Grits  who  opposed  the  Bill 
were  all  returned,  so  were  the  two  who 
had  stood  neutral  on  the  question;  but 
the  whole  six  supporters  were  defeated. 

The  five  Socialist  Members  were  de- 
feated;  but  as  the  fight  in  three  con- 
stituencies was  confined  to  themselves 
they  had  the  barren  honour  of  returning 
three  standard-bearers  to  the  House.  In 
the  two  districts  in  which  they  encoun- 
tered foreign  opposition  they  lost  one 
each  to  the  Tories  and  the  Grits. 

This  General  Election  and  its  results 
were  unique  in  the  history  of  Columbia, 
B.A.,  in  that  the  regular  order  of  things 
was  completely  reversed.  In  all  former 
elections  the  candidates  had  always  de- 
clared themselves  as  for  or  against  some 
one  great  question  of  general  Provincial 
interest,  and  the  people  had  always  re- 
sponded by  ignoring  the  great  question 
and  voting  as  suited  their  own  personal 
and  particular  interests.  But  this  time 
the  politicians  entered  the  ring  without 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  definite  plat- 
form on  either  side,  but  wdth  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  trifles  such  as  a  bridge 
here,  a  new  waggon-road  there,  a  new 
school  yonder,  etc.,  etc.,  and  never  once 
touching  on  the  matter  which  was  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  all,  namely,  the 
women's  suffrage  affair.  They  did  not 
know  how  the  people  felt  on  that  im- 
portant matter  until  after  the  votes  were 
counted,  when  it  became  patent  to  all 
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that  the  people  could  have  been  thinking 
of  nothing  else. 

As  near  as  is  possible  where  the  secret 
ballot  is  in  use  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  women  who  interested  themselves 
in  the  election  divided  their  support  about 
evenly,  while  as  a  protest  against  the 
passage  of  Dixon's  Amendment,  the  men 
were  almost  unanimous  in  support  of 
those  members  who  had  opposed  it,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  newly-elected  House  consisted  of 
24  Tories,  15  Grits,  and  3  Socialists; 
a  clear  majority  for  the  Tories  of  six 
over  all.  This  was  not  very  cheering 
to  the  Grits  and  Socialists ;  but  every 
right-thinking  man  in  the  Province  was 
satisfied  that  it.  was  better  than  having 
the  country  exposed  to  the  "stand  and 
deliver"  of  a  few  Socialists. 

Elections  are  productive  of  curious 
and  amusing  incidents,  but  a  book  might 
be  written  on  the  humours  of  this  elec- 
tion without  exhausting  the  supply. 
Needless  to  say,  the  presence  of  the  fair 
sex. at  the  polls  was  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  fun,  and  in  Wallsend 
the  ingenuity  of  Larry  O'Brien  furnished 
material  for  many  laughs.  Larry  was 
engineering  Dixon's  side  of  the  cam- 
paign. In  his  capacity  of  agent-in-chief 
for  Dixon  he  made  a  thorough  canvas 
of  the  district,  and  by  various  means 
ascertained  who  were  likely  to  vote  for 
Dixon,  and  who  would  vote  for  Dave 
Morgan.  This  knowledge  obtained  he 
took  some  of  the  boys  into  his  confidence 
and  unfolded  his  plan,  which  was  noth- 
ing more  than  that  they  should  make  it 
their  business  on  polling  day  to  see  that 
the  women,  and  especially  the  younger 
ones,  of  their  side  came  early  to  vote. 
To  the  women  themselves  he  said  noth- 
ing.    He  knew  better. 

On  polling  day  he  was  stationed  in 
the  polling  booth  to  watch  the  interests 
of  Dixon,  and  it  afiforded  him  much  sat- 
isfaction to  see  that  by  noon  the  greater 
number  of  the  younger  women  known 
to  be  on  Dixon's  side  had  voted,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  fair  supporters  of 
Morgan  had  been  but  few,  and  those 
mainly  of  the  matron  order,  whose  bona 
fides  were  above  question.  The  proceed- 
ings were  enlivened  here  and  there  by 


amusing  little  incidents  arising  out  of 
the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  ladies  of  the  rules  of  the  election 
and  the  proper  use  of  the  ballot;  but  in 
general  they  acquitted  themselves  more 
creditably  than  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  circumstances.  About  I  p.m. 
O'Brien  fired  his  first  shot.  A  rather 
trim  and  natty  little  woman  entered  and 
stood  before  the  Returning  Officer,  a 
benevolent  old  gentleman,  in  spectacles 
and  a  bald  head,  himself  the  husband  of 
one,  and  the  father  of  four  female  voters. 

"Your  name,  please?"  said  he,  seeing 
that  she  made  no  attempt  to  speak. 

The  lady  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and 
— "Oh,  Mr.  Owens,"  said  she ;  "you 
know  who  I  am.  You  know  me  as  well 
as  you  do  your  own  daughters." 

"Yes,  miss,"  he  replied,  "I  do.  But 
you  must  announce  your  name,  you  see. 
It  is  the  law,  and  everybody  has  to  do 
it." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  in  a  quavering  voice, 
"my  name  is  Winnie  Jones." 

"Winnifred  Gwendoline  Jones,  17 
Monmouth  Street,  Stenographer,"  read 
the   Poll   Clerk,   from  the  voters'  list. 

Up  jumped  O'Brien,  and — "I  object 
to  that  vote,"  said  he. 

It  was  the  first  female  vote  challenged 
that  day  and  everybody  was  surprised, 
the  lady  herself  in  particular. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  (Morgan's 
agent)  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

"On  what  ground  do  you  base  your 
objection?"  he  demanded. 

"That  of  minority,"  curtly  replied 
O'Brien. 

"But  I  am  over  twenty-one,"  piped  the 
lady. 

"My  impression  is  that  you  are  under 
it,  and  I  object  to  your  being  furnished 
with  a  ballot  unless  you  take  the  oath." 

"Take  the  oath,"  sounded  terrible  to 
her,  and  it  was  with  the  tears  welling 
up  in  her  eyes  that  she  appealed  to  the 
Returning  Ofiicer :  "You  know  this  is 
not  so,  Mr.  Owens." 

"In  private  I  may,"  he  replied ;  "but 
officially  I  do  not.  However,  if  you  will 
take  the  oath  as  demanded  you  can  vote." 

"I  must  warn  the  lady  that  if  she  takes 
the  oath  and  votes  she  does  so  at  her 
own  risk,  and  we  will  after  the  election 
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prove  her  age  by  ascertaining  the  date 
of  her  birth,"   said   O'Brien. 

"This  is  all  nonsense,  Mr.  Owens," 
said  Morgan's  agent.  "All  this  talk  of 
minority  is  utterly  absurd  and  futile. 
Why,  sir,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the 
lady  to  be  convinced — " 

His  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  lady 
herself,  who  turned  on  him  a  face  elo- 
quent of  bitter  resentment. 

"To  be  convinced  of  what?"  she  asked, 
and  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  reply 
continued:  "I  think  you  are  pair  of  im- 
pertinent puppies.  I  was  going  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Morgan,  because  he  is  the  nicest 
man  of  the  two;  but  I  shan't  vote  for 
either  of  them  now,  so  there."  And  out 
she  went,  with  her  cheeks  aflame  and 
her  chin  in  the  air. 

Finding  his  bluff  successful  O'Brien 
repeated  it  in  various  forms  no  fewer 
than  twenty-seven  times  that  afternoon. 
In  twenty-five  cases  the  ladies  left  the 
booth  without  voting.  Two  called  him 
by  taking  the  oath.  He  made  great 
capital  out  of  promising  to  prove  their 
ages,  for  although  the  majority  of  his 
victims  would  have  sworn  to  being 
twenty-one  there  was  not  a  single  one 
who  would  take  the  chance  of  having  her 
real  age  disclosed. 

Morgan's  sponsor  tried  the  same  game 
with  but  slight  success.  He  managed  to 
turn  away  a  timid  little  mouse  of  a 
woman  who  had  much  against  her  will 
been  coerced  into  politics  by  a  couple  of 
bullying  brothers,  but  he  caught  a  Tartar 
when  he  challenged  Miss  Sibyl  Moore, 
for  the  cool  contempt  with  which  she 
received  his  objection,  and  the  firm  way 
in  which  she  took  the  oath  made  him 
feel  like  a  penny  in  a  bushel  of  twenties. 

O'Brien  did  good  work  for  Dixon,  but 
it  was  not  quite  good  enough ;  for  that 
gentleman  was  defeated  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, for  which  the  male  voters  were 
mainly   rcsi)onsible. 

Miss  Moore  left  Wallsend  that  night 
to  spend  her  summer  vacation  with 
friends  in  the  country.  At  the  end  of 
five  weeks  she  returned,  to  find  O'Brien 
working  at  his  old  occupation  of  a  coal 
miner,  he  having  in  the  meantime  been 
deposed  from  his  position  of  secretary  of 
the   Miners'   union,   and   secretary-treas- 


urer of  the  Local  of  Socialists.  His  ca- 
valier treatment  of  the  ladies  in  the  poll- 
ing booth  had  given  grave  offence  to 
a  great  many  of  the  men  by  whose  suf- 
frages he  held  those  offices. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  her  return, 
O'Brien  met  her  at  the  home  of  a  friend, 
and  while  escorting  her  to  her  own  home 
from  thence  the  following  dialogue  en- 
sued : 

"I  trust.  Miss  Moore,  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  promise  you  made  me  two 
and  a  half  years  ago." 

"Promise  !     What  promise  ?" 

"Now,  Miss  Moore,"  with  a  smile, 
"you  remember  that  night  in  January 
when  we  first  discussed  the  question  of 
women's  sufi^rage.  I  promised  to  do  all 
I  could  in  the  matter,  and  you  promised 
to  accept  me  after  you  had  polled  your 
first  vote." 

"Did  I,  really?  Dear  me!  My  memory 
must  be  sadly  at  fault.  All  I  re- 
member is  that  I  said  I  would  not  marry 
until  women  were  made  politically  equal 
with  men." 

"It  is  true  that  you  made  no  definite 
promise,  but  still  I  have  been  hoping  ever 
since  that  you  might  look  with  favour  on 
my  suit.  Won't  you  accept  me,  dear 
Syb — Miss  Moore?  I  know  that  my  lot 
is  not  the  most  enviable  in  life,  but  you 
should  consider  that  I  practically  ruined 
hiyself  in  3'Our  cause,  and  if  you  refuse 
me  my  cup  of  bitterness  will  indeed  be 
complete." 

O'Brien  was  dramatic,  but  Miss  Moore 
was  not  impressed.  "Tell  me  one  thing, 
Mr.  O'Brien,"  she  said.  "Did  you  fore- 
see this  result  to  yourself?" 

"As  clearly  as  I  now  see  your  house 
before  us,"  he  replied,  with  returning 
hope.  "Two  days  after  the  Bill  was 
introduced  in  Parliament  I  knew  that 
if  it  became  law  Dixon  would  never  be 
re-elected  in  Wallsend,  and,  of  course, 
his  defeat  meant  my  downfall.  I  could 
have  had  the  Bill  withdrawn  at  any  time 
up  to  the  third  reading,  but  I  felt  that 
I  was  playing  for  a  higher  stake  than 
anything  else  the  country  had  to  offer. 
There's  my  case.  Miss  Moore.  Have  I 
won  ?" 

They  were  at  the  door  of  her  house, 
and  would  part  in  a  few  seconds.    Find- 
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ing  herself  fairly  challenged  she  met  the 
question  with  a  suddenness  and  an  ab- 
sence of  dissimulation  not  at  all  feminine. 
But  then  she  always  prided  herself  on 
teing  free  from  all  female  weakness. 

"That  was  very  noble  of  you,"  she 
said  in  answer,  with  her  right  hand  on 
the  wrist  of  the  left  glove,  "but  it  was 
also  very  foolish,  and  had  I  been  aware 
of  the  possible  consequences  I  should 
never  have  allowed  you  to  deliberately 
sacrifice  your  future  to  what  was  after 
all  only  a  woman's  whim.     I  owe  you 


a  debt  which  I  can  never  pay;  but  it 
grieves  me  to  say  that  we  can  never 
be  anything  more  than  friends,"  peeling 
off  the  left  glove.  "And  even  if  I  felt 
otherwise  this,"  holding  up  to  the  street 
lamp  her  left  hand,  from  the  third  finger 
of  which  came  a  brilliant  flashing,  "is 
in  the  way.  It  was  placed  there  a  week 
ago  by  a  man  in  Sandridge,  whom,  if 
you  wish  I  will  introduce  to  you  when 
he  comes  up  at  Christmas.  .  .  .  Good 
night." 


A  Camera  Study  of  the  Life 
of  the  Muskrat* 


By  Bonnycastle  Dale. 


THE  prolific  furbearer  is  scattered 
broadcast  all  over  this  "Canada 
of  ours."  The  domes  of  their 
wild  rice-straw  and  flag-built 
houses  dot  every  marsh,  bog  and 
"drowned-lands."  The  banks  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers  are  perforated  ■  with  the 
channels  that  lead  to  the  bank-dwellers' 
homes,  yet  to  see  one  of  these  shy  ani- 
mals in  light  that  is  sharp  enough  for 
photography  is  a  rare  event. 

Hawk,  the  Mississauga  guide,  and  I 
stood  on  the  thick  ice  that  bound  the 
Otonabee  River.  All  the  landscape  was 
sparkling  white  under  its  mantle  of  snow. 
The  tops  of  the  muskrats'  houses  showed 
here  and  there,  yellow  dots  amid  the 
scene ;  one,  immediately  in  front  of  us, 
an  immense  pile  of  marsh  debris,  bore 
the  tell  tale  footmarks  of  the  fox ;  others 
were  torn  open,  showing  where  animals 
had  forced  an  entrance,  two-legged  ani- 
mals, I  thought,  as  I  remembered  the  In- 
dian village  lay  not  far  away,  and  these 
clean  living  vegetarian  animals  are  not  to 


be  despised  by  a  hungry  woodsman,  be 
he  white  or  red.  It  was  late  in  March. 
Already  the  melting  ice  and  snow  had 
raised  the  water  and  a  swift  current  flow- 
ed beneath  our  feet.  In  one  place  a  rib- 
bon of  blue  water  showed  the  coming 
spring.  Instantly  Hawk  displayed  his 
natural  instinct  by  launching  the  sled- 
borne  canoe  into  that  mere  ripple  of  blue 
and  standing  up  he  poled  his  way  along, 
forcing  the  light  craft  through  the  honey- 
combed ice.  "Nesahbubwa  oon  je" — 
drowned  out — he  called  back.  The  rising 
water  had  forced  these  families  (some- 
times as  many  as  ten  live  in  one  house ; 
the  last  litter  of  "kittens"  take  place  in 
October,  so  only  two  of  these  would  be 
adults)  to  leave  the  warm  winter  house 
and  seek  shelter  under  logs  in  cedar 
swamps  and  even  under  the  log  barns  of 
the  settlers. 

"March  winds  and  April  showers" 
soon  played  havoc  with  the  icefields.  The 
sleek  brown  animals,  released  from  the 
icebound  places,  ran  everywhere  in  marsh 
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and  bog-,  the  runaways  criss-crossing 
every  square  yard  of  these  immense 
waste  lands.  This  is  the  breeding  sea- 
son, and  the  whining  and  snarUng  of  the 
muskrats  could  be  heard  all  the  night 
long,  love  here— as  in  a  greater  order- 
leading  to  many  quarrels.  Often,  as  we 
lay  hidden  in  the  canoe  in  some  dense 
piece  of  cover,  have  we  seen  a  pair  of 
these  glossy  brown  animals  decide  by 
single  comijat  who  should  possess  the 
plump    female.      She.   seemingly   uncon- 


the  deep  wounds  of  one  compelled  it  to 
give  in.  Then  they  both  emerge  and 
comb  the  disturbed  coat  with  their  fore- 
paws,  much  as  a  cat  does,  licking  and 
nosing  the  fur  into  place.  Then  the  vic- 
tor rambles  off  after  his  chosen  mate, 
ready  and  willing  to  fight  off  the  next  in- 
truder. The  pelts  of  these  animals  are 
badly  gashed  by  these  continuous  fights. 
I  have  seen  clean  cut  incisions  from  an 
inch  to  three  inches  in  length. 

As   the   month   of   April   ran   on,   the 
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Muskrat  Tearing-  Into  Sutomerg-ed  House. 


cerned,  sat  nibbling  a  wild  onion  on  a 
nearby  log.  Whining  and  crying  the 
males  approached  one  another.  Sudden- 
ly there  was  a  fierce  rush  and  they  were 
tightly  locked  in  each  others  arms.  The 
clever  use  they  make  of  them  justifies 
this  word.  Face  to  face,  savagely  with 
the  long  sharp  yellow  teeth,  tearing  des- 
perately with  the  strong  claws,  they  roll- 
ed over  and  over  in  the  beaver  grass, 
plunging  at  last  down  a  mossy  incline 
into  the  water.  Still  tightly  locked  with 
the  forcpaws,  swimming  and  kicking  with 
the  hind  (Mies,  the  battle  continued  until 


muskrats  started  to  build  their  spring 
houses.  At  least  the  females  did,  for 
their  fierce  fighting  lovers  had  promptly 
retired  to  the  secluded  places  the  moment 
work  was  in  order.  It  was  intensely  in- 
teresting to  watch  one  of  these  plump 
females  dragging  up  the  building  mater- 
ials, these  were  floating  around  the  cen- 
ter of  the  spot  she  had  chosen,  usually 
the  top  of  a  submerged  log,  a  bit  of 
firm  bog,  oras  in  the  picture,  the  roots 
of  an  old  decayed  marsh  maple.  Hour 
after  hour  and  night  after  night  she  toil- 
ed backwards  up  the  growing     mound. 
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dragging  great  mouth  and  pawfuls  of 
parrot  grass,  wild  oat,  wild  rice,  flags, 
reeds,  elder  branches,  willow  cutting,  un- 
til she  had  reared  a  solid  pile  four  feet 
above  the  water.  Then  the  submarine 
work  began.  Starting  from  the  center  of 
the  pile  below  water,  she  gradually  tore 
her  way  up  until  she  was  two  feet  above 
water.    Here  she  cut  a  half -circular  shelf- 


the  house,  emerging  from  the  exit  below 
water,  where,  no  doubt,  the  female  took 
care  of  them.  All  got  away  save  one 
blind,  sleek,  pink-legged,  blind-eyed, 
grey-silky  little  chap.  It  squealed  in  the 
nest  like  a  kitten,  its  still  blind  eyes  blink- 
ing and  quivering  in  the  unaccustomed 
glare.  It  shrank  from  our  unfamiliar 
touch  and  finSlly  went  to  sleep.    Its  hind 


A  Muskrat's   Ifest. 


like  chamber  for  the  nesting  place  and 
here  the  kittens  were  born  and  reared. 

Three  weeks  later  we  opened  the  well- 
built  house.  Its  straw  walls  were  dry 
and  clean,  and  its  straw-lined  nest  as 
sweet  and  pure  as  if  freshly  gathered,  in- 
stead of  having  had  a  litter  raised  in  it. 
All  the  young  promptly  plunged  or  fell 
into  the  "diving  hole"  in  the  center  of 


feet  and  head  are  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  balance  of  its  well  shaped  body. 
We  left  it  there  in  the  bright  light  and 
anxiously  watched  for  the  mother's  re- 
turn. But  although  we  saw  her  pass  us 
with  a  youngster  held  upside  down  iii 
tender  tooth  hold — said  youngster  kick- 
ing and  squealing  tremendously,  no  won- 
der— it   was   borne   through   marsh   and 
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water  at  a  great  pace  in  this  most  un- 
natural position.  We  could  trace  its  un- 
seen course  readily  by  its  sharp  queru- 
lous complaints.  One  after  another  she 
carried  them  past  and  laid  them  on  a 
hastily  made  "draw-up"  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine. But  either  she  was  deficient  in 
arithmetic  or  she  had  given  up  the  other 
for  lost,  no  matter  which'  she  allowed 
us — forced  us — to  adopt  it.    Back  to  our 


itself  wearily  and  lay  still,  to  our  great 
regret,  for  the  human  heart  has  room  for 
any  suffering  thing,  dumb  things  espe- 
cially, and  we  must  admit  we  had  grown 
fond  of  the  odd  little  pet  in  the  few  days 
we  had  it. 

We  collected  a  quantity  of  wild  feed 
to  show  the  varieties  these  animals  live 
on.  The  long  yellow  roots  of  the  flag, 
a  plant  that  grows  in  such  quantities  that 


Peeding-   Young-   Muskrat   Warm    Milk    With    a  Fountain  Pen  PiUer. 


island  cabin  we  carried  it.  We  fed  it, 
wrapped  it  snugly  in  wool,  obtained  fresh 
milk  for  it,  my  assistant  acting  as  a 
foster-mother,  witli  the  assistance  of  a 
fountain  pen  filler.  Alas,  all  our  care 
was  m  vain.  The  tiny  semi-transparent 
pmk  legs  became  weaker,  the  plaintive 
cries  fainter,  the  jieavv  head  too  much 
for  the  tired  l)o(lv  and  finally  it  stretched 


even  the  prolific  muskrats  cannot  eat  it 
all :  it  is  a  wonder,  too,  considering  that 
each  adult  female  is  good  for  a  repro- 
duction of  thirty-two  per  vear,  counting 
that  her  first  litter  itself  reproduces.  The 
small  tuber-like  wild  onion,  more  the 
shape  of  a  potatoe,  and  excepting  the 
slightly  bitter  taste,  it  has  the  same 
starchy,   watery   formation  of  the  tame 
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potatoe.  This  plant  is  called  the  "Musk- 
rat  Apple,"  in  the  more  poetic  Ojibway, 
the  language  of  the  Mississaugas. 

Throughout  all  these  desolate  secluded 
places  run  narrow  channels,  just  the 
width  of  a  canoe,  a  scant  three  feet  wide. 
They  are  usually  cleared  out  of  all  aqua- 
tic vegetation  right  to  the  bottom,  three 
to  six  feet  below.  In  the  early  summer 
these  channels  are  covered  with  the  cut 
up  blades  of  the  flag,  the  wild  rice,  the 
wild   oat,   the   reed   and  all   the  tangled 


the  human  family.  When  a  muskrat, 
swimming  rapidly  along  these  submarine 
ways,  finds  itself  in  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion, it  simply  rises  to  the  underside  of 
the  ice.  expels  the  air  from  its  lungs  in 
a  bubble  against  the  ice,  waits  while  the 
momentarily  recharging  is  going  on,  and 
reinhales  a  pure,  fresh  bubble  of  air. 

Enemies  of  this  race  abound,  the  hawk, 
the  mink,  the  weasel,  the  owl — even  the 
great  bullfrog  does  not  disdain  to  swal- 
low a  tiny  youngster.     Their  destructive 


'Out"    at    Sunset. 


rapidly  growing  marsh  vegetation.  These 
deep,  far-reaching  maze  of  paths  are 
kept  open  by  the  muskrats,  a  mighty 
task.  Truly  they  have  wondrous  in- 
stincts. Visit  these  scenes  in  November ; 
then  all  the  marshes  and  drowned  lands 
are  sealed  with  ice  and  the  surface  travel 
of  the  muskrats  is  cut  off,  but  all  they 
have  to  do  it  to  dive  swiftly  down  the 
"diving  hole"  and  all  the  marsh  is  open 
before  them  to  choose  a  meal  from.  The 
only  hindrance  is  the  limited  time  they 
can  stay  under  water.  Nature  with  her 
miraculous  powers  has  implanted  in  these 
small  brown  animals  a  secret  denied  to 


habits,  boring  their  way  into  banks  of 
canals,  millponds,  levees,  causing  breaks 
in  these  immensely  valuable  works,  has 
turned  man's  hand  against  them,  but  all 
the  hunters,  trappers,  urchins  with  small 
rifle,  poison,  even  the  excitement  of  the 
quest  for  the  pelt,  none  of  these  seem  to 
make  the  slightest  decrease  in  their  in- 
numerable masses.  In  one  one-hundred- 
acre  patch  of  drowned  land  we  counted 
ninety  houses.  Allowing  only  a  fair  av- 
erage of  reproduction,  there  were  five 
hundred  of  these  active  brown  animals 
here,  and  when  the  animals  are  running 
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the  wooded  lands  resound  with  their 
angry  cries. 

In' the  battle  field  they  hold  their  own 
with  many  of  the  smaller  animals,  even 
putting  up  quite  a  fight  with  the  lithe, 
cruel  mink.  Invariably  the  lean  sharp- 
ened mink  wins  and  rends  its  enemy's 
body  instantly,  satisfying  its  dainty  ap- 
petite with  one  or  two  of  the  choicest 
portions.  Then,  unless  the  weather  is 
severe  and  food  unusually  scarce,  it  de- 
serts the  carcase  and  resumes  its  quest. 

A  migration  from  a  pond  is  a  sight 
worth  travelling  far  to  see.  Once  while 
I  was  photographing  and  collecting  in 
the  "back  country,"  I  came  across  a  place 
where  the  ramifications  of  the  bank- 
dwellers  had  been  more  than  the  ancient 
beaver  dam  would  stand.  The  water  had 
dashed  off  down  the  valley  in  one  great 
roaring  lip,  and  the  straw  houses  of  the 
muskrats  stood  up  like  the  tree  dwellings 
of  Borneo.  In  many  cases  we  saw  a 
mother  actually  throwing  her  numerous 
prodgeny  from  their  airy  perch,  pushing 
them  off  the  mossy  ledges,  where  they 
clung  timourously.  The  departure  of  the 
water  had  left  the  bank-dwellers  in  a 
similar  fix.  From  openings  that  had 
once  been  under  water  they  peered  and 
searched  the  scene.  The  flood  occurred 
after  sunrise.  By  nine  in  the  morning 
that  old-time  breeding  ground  was  thor- 
oughly deserted.  I  sat  on  a  dry  bank 
and  watched  them  leave,  the  mothers 
suiting  their  pace  to  the  little  weaklings 


beside.  Some  mothers  were  carrying  the 
little  ones,  making  many  a  portage  from 
stream  to  stream,  from  pond  to  pond.  It 
was  quite  possible  to  trace  the  course; 
of  the  departing  host  by  the  hawks  that 
circled  above,  darting  down  every  now 
and  then  to  select  a  fat  youngster,  as 
straight  as  the  mariner  guides  his  ship ; 
so  these  animals  steered  their  way,  tak- 
ing up  a  location  fully  twenty  miles  from 
the  old  home  pond.  Here  we  saw  the 
animals  working  a  short  while  in  the  day- 
time, evidently  females  whose  spring 
home  was  immediately  necessary. 

Their  cleanly  habits  are  Nature  taught. 
It  is  possible  to  scent  a  passing  musk- 
rat  at  one  or  two  hundred  yards,  a 
strong,  not  unpleasant  odor  of  musk. 
Yet,  when  the  animal  is  killed  and  the 
scent  bags  removed  from  near  the  thighs, 
it  is  possible  to  raise  the  freshly  cut  meat 
to  the  nose  and  not  find  the  slightest  odor 
from  the  places  immediately  surround- 
ing, a  truly  wonderful  thing. 

I  was  intensely  interested  once  while 
watching  a  large  female  sitting  on  an 
ancient  cedar  log  gravely  washing  her 
face  and  combing  her  hair.  Above  her 
sped  a  hawk.  She  looked  up  with  a 
shivering  motion.  Later  a  huge  spawn- 
ing maskinonge  rose  near  her,  sending 
the  circling  ripples  splashing  onto  the 
log.  Still  she  sat  unmoved,  staring  at 
my  bright  lens.  Then  a  clumsy  snap- 
ping turtle  clambered  up  and  disgusted- 
ly she  tossed  her  head  and  dived  beneath. 


If  you  would  fall  into  any  extreme  let  it  be  on  the  side  of  gentleness. 
The  human  mind  is  so  constructed  that  it  resists  rigour  and  yields  to 
softness. — St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

*  *  * 

The  people  in  all  times  of  duty  who  do  the  most  work  are  the  calmest, 
most  unhurried  people  in  the  community.  Duties  never  wildly  chase  each 
other  m  their  lives.  One  task  never  crowds  another  out.  nor  even  compels 
hurried,  and  therefeore,  imperfect,  doing.  The  calm  spirit  works  methodic- 
ally, domg  one  thing  at  a  time  and  doing  it  well,  and  it  therefore,  works 
swiftly,  though  never  appearing  to  be  in  haste.— Rev.  J.  R.  Miller. 


The  Hospitable  Mr.  Macfie. 


By  Isabel  A.  R,  MacLean. 
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'HY  do  we  always  have  people 
staying  with  us?"  said 
Justina  bitterly.  "I  mean, 
people  we  don't  like?" 

Mr.  Macfie  looked  uncomfortable.  He 
knew.  And  what  was  more,  he  knew 
that  Justina  knew. 

"It  is  two  months  today  since  those 
wretched  Wolvertons  came,"  she  con- 
tinued, "and  heaven  knows  how  much 
longer  they  intend  to  stay.  Something 
must  be  done,  Charles.  I  don't  care 
what  it  is.     I  hate  the  Wolvertons." 

"So  do  I,"  he  agreed  hurriedly,  "but 
we  must  not  allow  the  milk  of  human 
kindness " 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  she  in- 
terrupted, "it  was  condensed,  or  it 
evaporated,  or  something,  soon  after  they 
came,  and  I  repeat  that  I  hate  the  Wol- 
vertons." 

The  Macfies  were  holding  one  of  their 
clandestine  meetings  in  the  attic,  called 
at  the  instance  of  Justina  to  consider 
some  means  of  disposing  of  the  Wol- 
verton  family.  How  clearly  she  remem- 
bered their  advent.  She  had  been  sit- 
ting by  the  fire  nodding  over  a  book. 
She  was  very  tired  and  decided  to  go 
to  bed.  It  was  eleven  o'clock.  Sud- 
denly she  put  down  her  book  and  lis- 
tened, with  growing  apprehension.  Yes ; 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  the 
cab  was  stopping  at  their  gate.  She 
was  well  aware  that  Mr.  Macfie  always 
walked  when  he  came  from  the  depot 
alone.  Presently  she  recognized  her  hus- 
band's genial  accents.  The  commingling 
voices  were  strange. 

With  an  air  of  calmly  accepting  the 
inevitable  she  leaned  back  and  waited. 
Ten  years  of  Mr.  Macfie  had  taught  her 
the  futility  of  reproaches  and  protests 
against  his  indiscriminate  hospitality  and 


the  sudden  raids  of  his  followers  upon 
the  calm  of  the  domestic  horizon.  In 
the  attaining  of  this  attitude  her  sole 
support  was  Ellen,  in  the  unseeing  eyes 
of  the  world,  a  mere  tidy  maid-of-all 
work,  but  in  reality,  a  female  Job,  ren- 
dered such  by  persistent  trial.  Ellen 
and  her  mistress  had  long  since  come  to 
the  realization  that,  as  long  as  he  had  a 
tongue  to  persuade  and  a  roof  to  cover 
his  head,  they  must  be  the  unbleating 
lambs  slaughtered  upon  the  altar  of  Mr. 
Macfie's  unremitting  hospitality.  For 
Ellen  there  was  a  glimmer  of  hope.  She 
was  not  married  to  Mr.  Macfie.  For  her 
own  part,  Mrs.  Macfie  loved  a  congenial 
guest;  she  was  devoted  to  a  guest  of 
obligation ;  but  Mr.  Macfie's  found-by- 
the-wayside  species  filled  her  with  dis- 
may. By  painful  effort  she  had  over- 
come, to  a  great  extent,  a  propensity  to 
swoon,  or  break  into  a  gentle  perspira- 
tion, at  the  sound  of  an  unfamiliar  foot- 
step, and  could  clasp  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  civility,  if  not  enthusiasm,  the 
divers  hands  which  the  genial  ways  of 
Mr.  Macfie  thrust  upon  her  from  time 
to  time. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  rising  wearily, 
and  pulling  herself  together,  both  liter- 
ally and  figuratively,  "I  might  have 
known  what  would  result  from  his  three 
days'  absence.  Will  it  be  the  ingratiat- 
ing, friendless  female  whose  mother's 
grand-uncle  was  a  Macfie  (of  the  same 
branch  as  Charles)  and  spoke  Gaelic? 
or  the  blighted  investor  whose  opinions 
of  the  West  Charles  feels  called  upon 
to  correct?  or,  quite  likely,  the  appealing 
orphans  who  got  on  the  wrong  train  and 
missed  their  relatives.     Possibly — " 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  ordering 
and  excited  conversation  outside,  and 
much   tramping   of   feet,   and   slamming 
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and  banging  and  thumping  of  trunks  and 
valises.  The  door  swung  open,  and  a 
procession,  headed  by  the  hearty  Mr. 
:Macfie  himself,  filed  into  the  hall.  Out- 
side there  were  more  strange  forms  flit- 
ting up  and  down  the  steps  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  more  slamming  of  baggage. 
Mrs.  Macfie  wondered,  as  she  came  to 
meet  him,  if  Charles  had  brought  home 
a  football  team,  or  a  stranded  opera  com- 
pany. 

"My  dear  Justina,"  he  exclaimed,  em- 
bracing her  affectionately,  "here  we  are 
at  last.  How  are  you?  Are  the  chil- 
dren well?" 

The  crowd  began  to  sort  itself.  Part 
of  it  disappeared  altogether  (the  agitat- 
ed Justina  had  at  first  mistaken  the  ex- 
pressman for  guests)  and  the  remainder 
drew  up  in  a  semi-circle  behind  the  port- 
ly form  of  Mr.  Macfie.  To  his  wife's 
bewildered  eyes  there  seemed  to  be  fifty 
of  them  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
were  only  five,  not  including  a  green 
parrot  and  a  terrif}ingly-human  monkey. 
Toward  the  strange  semi-circle  Mrs. 
Macfie's  covert  glance  returned  again  and 
again,  fascinated,  while  Charles  deliv- 
ered his  explanatory-introductory  speech. 
She  couldn't  help  thinking  that  if  they 
had  only  brought  pink  lemonade  and 
paper  hoops,  the  circus  would  be  com- 
plete. One  was  elfin,  another  abnormal- 
ly tall ;  all  were  odd  looking.  And  Jus- 
tina's  heart  failed  her  when  she  beheld 
their  clothes. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  continued  Mr.  Mac- 
fie, in  his  amplest  manner,  as  if  heap- 
ing some  rare  good  fortune  upon  her, 
"I  have  brought  home  the  most  delight- 
ful people  in  the  world — fellow  travel- 
lers of  mine — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolverton 
from  Ceylon,  and  their  charming  family. 
I  have  been  telling  them  that  you  would 
enjoy  a  visit  from  them  just  as  much  as 
I  should  myself." 

He  bowed  all  around,  beaming  and 
smiling  expansively,  as  he  waved  them 
all  together  and  assisted  the  travellers 
to  remove  their  wraps.  He  fairly  radiat- 
ed warmth  and  cordiality,  so  that  a  sort 
of  reflected  glow  came  upon  his  wife, 
as  she  extended  welcoming  hands  to  Mrs. 
Wolverton,  Mr.  Wolverton,  Master 
George  Wolverton,  and  the  Misses  Mil- 


lie and  Emily  Wolverton, — a  glow,  how- 
ever, that  was  distinctly  of  external  ori- 
gin, and  had  no  place  within  the  hostile 
bosom  of  Justina. 

While  Mrs.  Wolverton  gurgled  and 
babbled  and  protested  that  they  were  the 
kindest  people  imaginable,  Justina's  mind 
was  upon  the  pantry  shelves  improvising 
supper,  and  in  the  linen  closet  counting 
the  extra  blankets.  What  a  lean,  hun- 
gry creature  that  George  looked.  Ellen 
would  be  sure  to  leave  this  time.  She 
had  given  notice  that  she  would  upon 
the  next  offense. 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Macfie  came 
downstairs  in  her  dressing  gown  with 
a  quantity  of  bed  clothing  over  her  arm. 
Mr.  Macfie  was  alone  in  the  dining-room. 
For  some  reason  he  had  carefully  avoid- 
ed a  tete-a-tete  with  Justina.  Whenever 
she  approached,  he  immediately  fell  in- 
to earnest  conversation  with  a  Wolver- 
ton (of  whom  there  was  no  lack)  and, 
to  all  appearances,  remained  entranced 
until  some  forgotten  duty  took  her  away 
again.  Once,  when  she  beckoned  him 
into  the  dining-room,  he  deliberately  ig- 
nored the  summons,  and  devoted  himself 
indefatigably  to  the  uninteresting  Misses 
Millie  and  Emily.  Justina  was  not  a 
scold — in  fact,  there  was  no  denying  that 
she  was  a  remarkably  amiable  woman — 
but  in  this  instance  Mr.  Macfie  preferred 
to  meet  her  in  the  presence  of  others. 
He  was  sitting  at  the  table,  rather  limp- 
ly, it  must  be  confessed,  but  at  the  sight 
of  her  coming  down  the  staircase,  he 
adopted  a  jaunty  demeanor,  and  whistled 
Comin'  thro'  the  Rye  wath  utii">ost  in- 
difference and  lack  of  melody.  Mrs. 
Macfie  had  observed  before  now  that 
when  Charles'  soul  was  heavy  with  guilt, 
he  invariably  became  jaunty. 

He  stepped  forward  to  relieve  her  of 
the  blankets  as  airily  as  could  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  of  his  weight.  To  his 
astonishment,  she  displayed  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  animosity.  He  gave 
her  a  quick,  searching  look.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that,  after  all,  she  did  not  mind 
this — this  little  surprise  party?  The 
jauntiness  gave  place  to  uneasy  specula- 
tion. 

Justina  was  too  tired  to  quarrel ;  be- 
sides, what  was  the  use  of  going  over 
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the  old  arguments,  the  old  protests.  He 
would  never  be  different.  She  pitied 
herself    sincerely. 

"I've  found  places  for  everybody,"  she 
remarked,  unfolding  a  pillow-case,  "but 
you'll  have  to  sleep  downstairs.  Which 
do  you  prefer,  Charles,  the  cozy  corner, 
or  the  deck-chair?" 

Mr.  Macfie's  soul  was  above  triviali- 
ties. Such  details  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before.  Of  course  these  people  had 
to  sleep  some  place.  He  cast  his  eye 
over  the  cozy  corner,  and  observed  that 
it  had  a  nasty,  sharp  turn  in  the  middle. 
He  had  no  great  fancy  for  deck-chairs 
at  any  time. 

"What  about  the  library  sofa?"  he 
ventured. 

"Master  George  Wolverton  is  occu- 
pying  that." 

Was  there  just  the  faintest  tinge  of 
malice  in  Justina's  reply?  He  couldn't, 
for  the  life  of  him,  tell. 

"Well,  then,  I  think — the  deck-chair." 
But  there  was  no  enthusiasm  in  his  man- 
ner. He  had  been  looking  forward  to 
a  good  night's  rest.  He  never  slept 
well  on  a  train.  Moreover,  he  was  an 
order-loving  man  by  nature  and  habit ; 
every  cuff  button  and  every  shoe  had  its 
prope*r  place  in  his  room.  He  hated 
to  be  tumbled  around  like  this.  Why 
hadn't  the  Wolvertons  sense  enough  to 
go  to  an  hotel?  Wolverton  was  a  man 
of  means.  Why  didn't  they  insist  upon 
going  to  an  hotel  ?  He  always  did,  and 
you  couldn't  pay  Justina  to  do  other- 
wise. 

He  turned,  attracted  by  a  dull,  scrap- 
ing sound.  Was  that  thing  a  coffin,  and 
what,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at 
once,  was  she  doing? 

"I  think,  after  all,"  said  Justina,  drop- 
ping something  long  and  white  and  nar- 
row, "if  I  attached  the  ironing-board  to 
the  cozy-corner  and  padded  it  with  cush- 
ions, it  would  be  more  comfortable  than 
the  deck-chair." 

Somehow,  Mr.  Macfie  felt  hurt  and 
humiliated — dreadfully  humiliated.  The 
ironing-board ! 

"As  you  wish,"  he  replied  stiffly,  "it 
is  immaterial  to  me."  His  manner  said 
"I  shall  not  rest  in  either  case." 

She  said  good-night,  then,  as  if  struck 


by  a  sudden  thought,  stopped  at  the 
door. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  His  tone 
was  cold  as  the  arctic  snows. 

"I  was  just  wondering,"  she  answered, 
stifling  a  yawn,  "if  there  were  ten  extra 
eggs  in  the  house  for  breakfast." 

And  Charles  had  muttered  something 
unintelligible,  as  he  flung  his  necktie  on 
top  of  the  piano,  and  kicked  his  boots 
among  the  Indian  curios. 

As  things  were  now,  the  attic  was  the 
only  part  of  the  house  that  was  left  to 
them,  except  the  basement  and  the  chic- 
ken run.  Mr.  Wolverton  slept  all  day 
in  the  library,  when  he  was  not  practis- 
ing the  cornet,  in  collaboration  with  the 
screaming  parrot ;  while  the  drawing- 
room  and  second  storey  were  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  Mrs.  Wolverton,  George, 
Millie  and  Emily,  their  belongings,  oc- 
cupations and  friends.  Jacko,  the  ine- 
vitably-named monkey,  grew  more  Sa- 
tanic, if  possible,  daily ;  he  recognized 
no  boundaries,  and  his  domain  was  every- 
where. The  Macfies  were  distinctly  de 
trop.  For  two  months  they  had  been 
practically  homeless.  Moreover,  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  stolen  interviews  with 
each  other,  they  had  become  furtive  and 
shy.  Justina  recognized  this,  but  with 
indifference.  Nothing  mattered,  but  to 
get  rid  of  the  Wolvertons. 

Like  a  hunted  Huguenot,  she  had 
whispered  to  Charles  to  follow  her  to  the 
attic,  and  he  had  tip-toed,  pantingly,  up 
the  narrow,  squeaking  stairs,  glancing 
back,  fearfully,  lest  he  should  be  tracked. 
Once  they  had  nearly  caught  him.  (Jus- 
tina and  Charles  always  spoke  of  them 
as  They).  They  were  all  ears  and  eyes 
and  stomachs.  On  close  acquaintance 
They  had  nothing  to  recommend  them. 
No  human  beings  had  ever  bored  him  so 
wholly,  so  incessantly.  Would  that  he 
had  never  seen  them. 

Justina  came  back  to  the  original  ques- 
tion. 

"Can't  you  think  of  anything?" 

Mr.  Macfie  twisted  in  his  chair  un- 
comfortably. How  well  he  remembered 
saying,  in  that  fatal  burst  of  cordiality, 
"We'll  put  you  up  as  long  as  you  can 
put  iTp  with  us."  (Mercifully,  Justina, 
didn't  know  that.)     He  had  no  idea  then 
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they  would  take  things  so  Hterally.  Every 
day  they  grew  more  obnoxious  in  his 
sight,  but  what  could  he  do?  After 
all.  the  house  was  Justina's  department. 
He  looked  after  the  office. 

••Really,  Justina,"  he  said  aloud,  "I 
can  do  no  better  than  leave  the  matter 
in  your  hands  entirely.  You  have  such 
tact." 

This  was  not  altogether  a  surprise  to 
Mrs.  Macfie.  Matters  of  a  disagreeable 
nature  were  always  delegated  to  her. 
Charles  encouraged  a  comfortable  doc- 
trine that  women  rather  enjoyed  making 
themselves  unpleasant.  Men,  on  the  con- 
trary, found  that  sort  of  thing  embar- 
rassing. 

"You  know.  Justina,"  he  continued,  in 
extenuation  of  his  attitude,  "(forgive  my 
saying  so)  you  have  only  yourself  to 
blame ;  you  make  it  far  too  pleasant  for 
them ;  you  exhaust  yourself  needlessly 
in  providing  entertainments.  It  has  of- 
ten pained  me — " 

"I  am  only  civil,"  interposed  Justina, 
with  deadly  emphasis  upon  the  pronoun. 
"I  don't  flatter  them  until  they  fairly 
simper,  and  encourage  a  belief  that  we 
can't  l)e  happy  without  them.  Even  I 
would  be  deceived  by  your  manner — 
almost." 

Mr.  Macfie  groaned.  It  was  amazing- 
ly easy  to  say  pleasant  things,  just  to 
limber  up  the  conversation. 

For  a  few  minutes  Justina  was  silent. 
When  she  arose,  determination  gleamed 
in  her  eye.  Someone  must  rescue  the 
house  of  Macfie  from  these  wolfish  crea- 
tures. Their  society  was  no  longer  a 
thing  to  be  borne. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  slowly  and  im- 
pressively, "all  I  a.sk  is  this:  When  El- 
len brings  in  the  letters  tomorrow  ai 
breakfast,  and  I  read  one  from  vour  Aunt 
Jemima  Heatherton  of  Edinburgh  sav- 
ing that  she  will  be  with  us  almost  at 
once  for  a  long-promised  visit;  don't 
Starr  at  mc  and  sav.  'Who  is  Aunt  Te- 
m.ma  Heatherton  >'  I'm  telling  you  now 
hat  she  IS  you  mother's  unmarried  sis- 
ter. She  IS  sixty-five,  and  her  com- 
panion always  travels  with  her  " 

"My  mother  was  a  Spotiswoode."  cor- 
rected Mr.  Macfie  with  dignity 

"Spottswoorlc    or   not,"    retorted    [us 


tina  with  some  irritation,  "do  you  grasp 
my  meaning?    Do  you  realize  that  it  w^ill 
rid  us  of  the  Wolvertons  ?    Rid — us — of 
— the — Wolvertons,"    she    repeated,    for 
the  sheer  joy  of  hearing  it  again.    "They 
will  have  to  give  up  their  rooms  to  Aunt 
Jemima  and  her  companion.     Don't  you 
think  it's  a  good  idea  ?     I  have  half  a 
dozen  far  more  interesting  schemes,  but 
the   beautiful   simplicity  of  this  appeals 
to    me.      And    above    all,"  she  vi^arned, 
with  a  prophetic  flash,  "above  all,  don't 
become   weak  minded   and  assure  them 
that  w^e  can  accommodate  everybody,  and 
beg  them  stay  on,  in  spite  of  Aunt  Je- 
mima.     You    know    how    readily    those 
things    roll    off   your   tongue.      Do    you 
think  you  can  resist,  for  once?" 
Charles  arose,  visibly  offended. 
"Really,   Justina,"    he    said,    with    the 
air  of  a  wronged  arch-angel,  "you  go  too 
far.     I  admit  that  the  fault  -is  my  own. 
I   have  spoilt  you.     For  ten   years   you 
have   done   exactly   as   you   pleased,   re- 
gardless of  my  wishes, — and  now  all  the 
thanks  I  get  is  to  be  called  a  fool." 

With  a  heart-broken,  And-thou-Bru- 
tus  expression  Mr.  Macfie  descended  the 
attic  stairs,  leaving  Justina  to  repent  of 
her  uncharitable  and  uncalled-for  obser- 
vations. 

\Vhen  Ellen  appeared  with  the  letters 
the  following  morning,  Mr.  Macfie  was 
put  to  instant  flight,  pleading  an  early 
engagement  at  the  office;  nor  would  he 
nieet  Justina's  reproachful  eye,  but  made 
his  exit  in  the  middle  of  the  meal  with, 
what  she  considered,  cowardly  haste.  Af- 
ter all,  she  concluded,  it  was  just  as 
well  he  should  go.  She  would  manage 
It  better  without  him.  There  was  no 
telling  what  he  might  say. 

Three  letters  lay  unopened  beside  her 
plate.  She  looked  at  them,  and  began 
to  weaken,  and  the  more  she  looked,  the 
weaker  she  grew.  Several  times  she 
began,  but  the  words  died  on  her  lips, 
or  dwindled  into  stale  commonplaces. 
\\  ith  a  supreme  effort  she  rallied  her 
torces.  and  picked  up  the  middle  en- 
velope. 

"I  wonder  what  news  the  post  has 
brought  me  today?" 

In  her  own  ears  her  voice  sounded 
(|uavering  and  hypocritical.     How  could 
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she  go  on?  Once  started,  she  recovered 
her  nerve,  and  firmly  unfolded  to  the 
toast-and-egg-sodden  Wolvertons  the  tale 
of  Aunt  Jemima  Heatherton. 

At  Justina's  polite  regrets  for  their 
limited  accommodation,  Mrs.  Wolverton 
generously  declared  that  it  could  not  be 
helped,  though  she  agreed  that  it  would, 
indeed,  be  delightful  to  have  plenty  of 
room  for  everybody.  She  let  Justina 
understand  quite  plainly  that  it  was  in- 
convenient for  them  to  leave  just  then, 
but,  in  further  proof  of  her  magnanim- 
ity, put  aside  all  the  attendant  anoy- 
ances, and  offered  to  vacate  the  pre- 
mises without  further  delay.  "Far  be  it 
from  me  or  mine  to  inconvenience  any- 
one," she  finished,  "that  is  one  rule  I 
insist  upon  observing." 

An  unspeakable  relief  filled  Justina  as 
the  realization  dawned  that  all  had  gone 
well.  The  plot  was  successful,  and  there 
was  no  bloodshed.  With  the  sudden 
lifting  of  the  load  came,  first,  laughter, 
then  tears.  Justina — the  well-posed  Jus- 
tina— was  indulging  in  mild  hysterics  all 
by  herself  in  the  attic  retreat.  Here  she 
took  refuge  during  the  terrific  upheaval 
and  dire  confusion  that  reigned  below. 
The  Wolvertons  were  making  ready  to 
depart. 

Upon  his  return,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, Mr.  Macfie  encountered  them  in 
the  hall,  booted  and  spurred,  the  parrot 
caged,  and  the  monkey  chained.  A  car- 
riage was  at  the  door. 

The  situation  was  too  much  for  him. 
His  feelings  underwent  a  rapid  change. 
Remorse  set  in.     Strangers — and  to  be 


treated  like  this !  Turned  out  like  stray 
mongrels !  Justina  and  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  contemptible  trick — of  con- 
duct ill  befitting  any  Macfie.  For  gen- 
erations their  hospitality  had  been  fa- 
mous throughout  Colonsay  and  the  Loch 
Fechan  country.  Was  it  thus  that  in 
this  new  land  he  upheld  the  traditions 
of  his  race?  Five — only  five — puny 
guests ;  and  his  father  had  housed  them 
infifties,  manv  a  time,  and  thought  him- 
self felicitated.  Circumstances  might 
change,  but  instinct — never.  He  flung 
away  discretion ;  he  flung  away  Justina's 
warning;  he  forget  the  miseries  of  the 
past  months ;  the  cornet  solos,  the  par- 
rot, and  the  diabolic  monkey ;  the  attic 
conferences,  and  the  weary  strain  of  it 
all.  The  flower  of  hospitality  bloomed 
with  him  anew,  nothing  blighted  by  the 
frost  of  experience.  They  were  his 
guests,  bidden  to  the  shelter  of  his  roof. 
That  was  enough. 

"My  dear  Wolverton,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Wolverton,"  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of 
inexpressible,  unfeigned  relief,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, beamingly,  with  outstretched 
hands,  the  very  incarnation  of  gracious 
cordiality,  "my  dear  friends,  pray,  hang 
up  your  wraps  again,  and  unpack  your 
trunks.  Fve  just  had  a  cable  from  Aunt 
Jemima,  and  her  visit  has  been — indefin- 
itely— postponed." 

"Ellen,"  he  added,  as  that  young  wo- 
man entered,  happily  burdened  with  hat- 
boxes  and  travelling  rugs,  "kindly  give 
this  to  the  cabman,  and  tell  him  that  we 
shall  not  require  his  services." 


Better  faith  tested  than  desire  fulfilled. 

*  *  * 

Probably  one-half  of  the  rudeness  of  youths  of  this  day,  that  later  in  life 
will  develop  into  brutality,  is  due  to  the  failure  of  parents  to  enforce  in  the 
family  circle  the  rules  of  courtesy.  The  son  or  daughter  who  is  discourteous 
to  members  of  the  family,  because  of  familiarity  with  them,  is  very  hkely 
to  prove  rude  and  overbearing  to  others,  and  very  certain  to  be  a  tyrant  in 
the  household  over  which  he  or  she  may  be  called  on  to  preside. 
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N'CE  upon  a  time,  there  was  a 
Blue  Pig.  He  was  a  GoUy- 
wog.  pure  and  simple,  and  al- 
though  he  did   not  like  telling 

never  jjretended  to  be  anything 


so.  he 
else. 

A  GoUy-wog  is — well,  just  a  GoUy- 
wog — that  is  all  I  can  tell  you. 

When  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
public  he  was  filled  with  delicious  can- 
dies and  stood  very  proudly  in  a  glass 
case  in  a  confectioner's  window. 

There  he  stayed  for  a  long  time  and 
would  spend  hours  in  speculating  on  all 
the  wonderful  adventures  he  would  have 
when  it  l)ecame  his  turn  to  be  handed 
over  the  counter  into  the  great,  wide 
world  outside. 

Mc  was  by  no  means  a  beautv,  but 
had  a  very  original  charm  and  person- 
ality of  his  own. 

His  mouth  was  very  wide  and  always 
open,  as  though  he  were  constantly 
yawning.  His  ears  were  very  long,  even 
for  a  pig;  his  eyes  red  and  prominent, 
and  the  skin  below  was  extremelv  puflFy 
as  though  he  never  went  to  bed  early. 
His  upper  lip  seemed  drawn  into  his 
long,  thin  nose,  and  his  lower  one  came 
to  a  point  over  a  triple  set  of  chins,  which 


hung  down  between  his  delicate  little 
feet  almost  to  the  ground.  In  colour, 
he  was  of  that  peculiar  shade  of  blue, 
commonly  known  as  laundry  blue. 

When  at  last  he  left  the  sweet  store,  he 
was  carried  away  to  a  large  house  and 
virtually  turned  inside  out.  When  all 
his  toothsome  interior  was  consumed  and 
he  was  quite  empty,  he  was  set  upon  a 
high  shelf  in  the  children's  nursery,  quite 
close  to  two  other  Golly-wogs,  a  yellow 
Dog  and  a  Pink  Dog. 

The  Yellow  Dog  had  red  eyes  and  a 
very  supercilious  expression,  and  he  al- 
wa}-s  wore  a  sporty  looking  hat  on  the 
side  of  his  head. 

He  had  the  appearance  of  having  be- 
longed to  a  military  club  in  his  better 
days  and  was  very  proud  and  conceited. 
In  the  middle  of  his  back  was  a  large 
hole,  which  unkind  people  whispered  had 
once  been  used  for  matches. 

The  Pink  Dog  was  a  thorough  aris- 
tocrat, with  yellow  eyes  and  long  droop- 
ing ears.  His  neck  was  a  tremendous 
length,  and  his  legs  disproportionately 
short.  He  held  his  nose  high  in  the  air, 
and  prided  himself  on  his  presumed 
poetical  appearance. 

They  two  were  great  friends  and  cor- 
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dially  despised  the  Blue  Pig,  who  heart- 
ily wished  himself  a  thousand  miles 
away  at  least  a  thousand  times  a  day. 
He  got  very  tired  of  hearing  the  two 
talk  of  their  illustrious  ancestors,  be- 
cause, so  far  as  he  knew  they  hadn't  any, 
and  he  thought  "making  believe"  like 
that  was  very  poor  fun. 

Then  the  Pink  Dog  had  a  melancholy 
habit  on  moonlight  nights  of  howling 
dolorous  ditties  what  we  call  "doggerel." 
Sometimes  the  Blue  Pig  ventured  to 
grumble  which  made  matters  worse  for 
then  the  Yellow  Dog  chimed  in  too,  and 
the  duet  was  infinitely  worse  to  bear  than 
the  solo. 

Afterwards  they  would  make  unpleas- 
ant remarks,  and  address  him  as  Sir 
Asinego,  which  means  a  little  ass — a 
foolish  person. 

The  Pink  Dog  discovered  the  word  one 
day  when  he  was  searching  the  diction- 
ary for  some  suitably  long  words,  with 
which  to  decorate  his  poetry,  for  I  for- 
got to  say  that  his  noctournal  serenades 
were  quite  original. 

They  used  this  name  so  often  that  the 
Blue  Pig  actually  begun  to  believe  that 
he  really  was  a  foolish  fellow  after  all 
and  became  more  unhappy  than  ever. 

There  were  no  babies  in  the  nursery 
and  the  place  was  often  quite  deserted, 
but  one  hot  afternoon  two  little  girls  were 
playing  on  the  nursery  floor.  They  were 
dressing  and  undressing  their  dolls  and 
were  having  a  real  good  time. 

Most  of  the  dolls  were  the  good  old- 
fashioned  scrawny  kind  made  of  wood, 
with  arms  and  legs  whose  joints  always 
moved  with  a  jerk,  and  had  a  peculiar 
habit  of  dropping  ofif  like  a  crab's  claws, 
only  a  crab  always  sets  to  work  to  re- 
make himself  and  these  dollies  neve'r 
took  the  trouble,  perhaps,  because  they 
had  found  out  that  the  more  limbs  they 
shed,  and  the  more  love  their  little  mis- 
tresses showered  upon  them. 

Indeed,  the  Queen  of  the  nursery  was 
Miss  Priscilla,  who  had  neither  arms  nor 
legs ;  nay,  her  very  nose  was  chipped  off. 
One  head,  one  body,  one  eye,  (the  other 
had  been  washed  out)  and  two  ears! 
That  was  all  that  remained  of  Miss  Pris- 
cilla.    But  what  a  darling  she  was !     No 


other   dollie  had   such   fine   clothes,   nor 
such  a  soft  bed. 

The  wax  doll,  from  Paris,  who  could 
say  Mama  and  Papa  got  quite  jealous 
and  the  china  doll  even  wilfully  snipped 
herself  in  several  places  in  order  to  get 
a  fair  share  of  pity  and  attention. 

The  rag  doll  only  laughed  at  them,  and 
said:  "What's  the  use?"  which  was  her 
favourite  expression  on  all  occasions. 

Well,  on  this  particular  day,  the  Blue 
Pig  was  dozing  a  little,  when  he  heard 
one  of  the  children  say,  "We  must 
hurry.  The  Princess  calls  on  Miss  Pris- 
cilla this  afternoon."  "Yes,"  replied  the 
other  child,  "and  Lady  Betty  said  she 
would  call  too.  I  think  Miss  P.  shall 
receive  in  the  white  drawing-room  today. 
The  pink  brocade  in  the  rose  parlor  needs 
renewing." 

The  other  child  assented  and  the  room 
was  very  quiet  for  a  while,  for  the  chil- 
dren were  far  too  busy  to  talk,  except- 
ing for  little  remarks  like  these :  "How 
do  you  like  that ?"    "Oh,  lovely!"   "Shall 

Miss   P have   on   her  emeralds,   or 

her  turquoise  set?"  and  such-like. 

By  and  bye  the  Blue  Pig  heard  such 
rapturous  exclamations,  that  he  peeped 
over  the  edge  of  the  shelf  to  see  what 
was  going  on  below.  At  first  he  was 
rather  puzzled.  On  the  floor  was  spread 
a  white  cover  with  a  border  of  pink  roses. 
Here  and  there  were  set  little  chairs  and 
tables  cut  out  of  white  cardboard.  Wee 
bits  of  fern  were  stuck  into  round  white 
beads  which  made  lovely  jardinieres.  A 
scrap  of  pink  plush  posed  as  a  rug,  and 
bits  of  colored  glass,  shells,  and  scraps 
of  tinsel  made  a  lovely  assortment  of 
bric-a-brac. 

The  children  had  a  very  old  and  very 
learned  uncle,  a  real  Professor,  and  he 
used  to  tease  them  sometimes  and  tell 
them  that  he  had  seen  birds — Bower 
birds,  he  called  them,  in  Australia,  which 
could  make  just  as  pretty  dollie-houses 
as  they  could.  Of  course,  the  children 
said  he  was  "funning,"  but  I  don't  think 
he  was  for  all  that. 

Today  the  white  drawing-room  was 
gorgeous.  Everything  was  spick  and 
span,  the  tea-table  set  with  the  best  china 
and  silver,  and  flowers  scattered  every- 
where, regardless  of  expense. 
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The  Blue  Pig  sliowed  the  greatest  cur- 
iosity and  in  a  short  time  quite  entered 


into  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  was  so 
intensely  interested  when  Lady  Betty 
arrived,  that  he  fell,  or  perhaps  the  Pink 
Dog  pushed  him,  right  off  his  perch  into 
the  middle  of  Miss  Priscilla's  bed,  which 
luckily  stood  just  beneath  the  shelf.  Oh 
what  a  commotion  there  was !  The  Blue 
Pig  always  said  afterwards  that  he  faint- 
ed. At  any  rate,  when  be  came  to  his 
senses,  he  was  lying  snugly  between  Miss 
P."s  snowy  sheets  and  the  children  were 
giving  him  cold  tea  out  of  a  tin  teaspoon, 
only  they  called  the  tea,  brandy  and  the 
tin  silver,  and  so  I  think  will  we,  for  it 
is  just  lovely  to  make  believe,  whether 
one  is  grown-up  or  not,  at  least,  that  is 
what  the  Blue  Pig  said  to  himself  when 
Lady  Betty  fanned  him,  very  graciously, 
with  a  geranium  leaf. 
Poor  little  B.  P. ! 

He  had  never  been  so  happy  before, 
and  the  bare  thought  of  recovering  and 
going  back  to  his  lonely  shelf  made  him 
feel  quite  faint  again. 

But  just  then  the  Princess  arrived.  Of 
course  her  Royal  Highness  had  to  be 
received  in  the  drawing-room,  but  so 
soon  as  she  heard  of  the  accident,  curio- 
sity prevailed  over  etiquette,  and  she 
commanded  Miss  Priscilla  to  show  her 
right  away  to  her  bedroom.  As  she  was 
formally  announced  the  Blue  Pig  peeped 
shyly  out  of  his  sheets  and  trembled 
with  excitement. 

Then  the  Princess  kindly  felt  his  pulse, 
told  him  that  his  temperature  was  very 
high  and  that  he  was  really  in  great 
danger,   but   recommended   strong  mus- 
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tard  poultices  and  an  electric  battery. 
Either,  or  both,  said  Her  Royal  High- 
ness were  splendid  for  shock  to  the  sys- 
tem. 

Then  she  and  Lady  Betty  swept  back 
into  the  drawing-room.  There  they  sat 
in  great  state  while  Miss  Priscilla  pre- 
sided at  the  tea-table. 

Tea  was  served  in  priceless  Dresden 
cups  and 'the  cake  on  real  old  Worcester 
plates. 

Of  course,  the  Princess  being  so  great 
a  lady  was  obliged  to  be  very  haughty 
and  proper,  which  rather  spoilt  her  pleas- 
ure as  she  was  really  a  jolly  little  soul 
when  she  wasn't  dressed  in  her  very  best 
cothes. 

She  could  not  stay  long  either ;  not 
more  than  the  conventional  twenty 
minutes,  however  much  she  wished  to ; 
but  she  promised  to  send  down  her  own 
Court  physician,  at  once,  in  her  own 
coach. 

Then  away  she  went,  Miss  Priscilla 
ducking  and  bobbing  all  the  way  down 
the  garden  path.  Her  want  of  legs  be- 
ing rather  a  draw-back,  she  found  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
Court  etiquette  with  the  proper  amount 
of  agility. 

However,  she  made  many  excuses  for 
her  innocent  disloyalty,  and  H.  R.  High- 
ness was  good  enough  to  say,  "Oh,  don't 
mention  it,"  just  as  ordinary  persons  like 
you  and  me  might  do. 

It  really  was  good  of  her,  as  Miss  Pris- 
cilla said  afterwards  over  and  over  again. 

The  physician  did  not  arrive  until  the 
next  day,  as  the  Court  lap-dog  ate  too 
much  dinner  and  was  delirious  half  the 
night,  but  the  Blue  Pig  was  not  at  all 
sorry — he  was  so  very  comfortable. 

Miss  Priscilla  said  she  feared  some 
internal  injury  and  worked  herself  into 
a  very  pleasing  state  of  apprehension  and 
importance.  She  bustled  about  and 
turned  the  whole  household  upside  down. 

Indeed  she  got  so  very  nervous  that 
she  tied  dainty  little  bread  poultices  on 
every  one  of  the  invalid's  four  feet  so 
that  he  couldn't  possibly  get  up  and 
move  about,  and  choice  morsels  of  food 
were  popped  into  his  mouth  every  ten 
minutes  excepting  when  he  was  supposed 
to  be  asleep.    Then  the  wax  doll  and  the 


china  doll  took  turns  in  fanning  him, 
although  the  rag  doll  said  as  usual, 
"What's  the  use?"  He  was  not  really 
asleep ;  he  was  far  too  anxious  for  that. 
The  joys  of  "making  believe"  got  sweeter 
every  moment.  In  his  heart  he  knew 
that  he  was  not  really  hurt  at  all.  What 
should  he  do  when  the  doctor  found  his 
little  deception  out  and  ordered  him  back 
to  his  shelf? 

But  indeed  he  need  not  have  been 
afraid.  The  doctor  was  far  too  great 
a  man  to  dream  of  making  a  personal 
examination  of  his  patient. 

He  arrived  at  last  in  great  state.  He 
was  very  stout,  and  came  through  the 
bedroom  door  with  much  difficulty,  puf- 
fing and  blowing  like  a  whale.  After 
mopping  his  forehead  with  a  huge  hand- 
kerchief, he  sat  down  at  the  bedside  and 
looked  very  wisely  at  the  B.  P.  through 
an  immense  pair  of  spectacles.  This  (he 
being  so  great  a  man)  was  all  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  do  to  ensure 
his  patient's  recovery.  To  the  delight  of 
the  B.  P.  and  the  dismay  of  Miss  P.  and 
all  the  dollies,  he  took  a  very  serious 
view  of  the  case,  ordered  perfect  rest 
and  quiet  and  said  that  if  the  patient  sur- 
vived the  night,  a  messenger  should  be 
posted  off  instantly  to  the  Palace  for 
some  white  powders  and  black  draughts. 

If  he  did  not  survive — well,  the  great 
man  shook  his  head  very,  very  slowly, 
and  said  that  he  was  afraid,  much  afraid, 
that  even  a  Court  physician,  in  that  case, 
could  not  do  very  much. 

However,  he  brightened  up  suddenly 
and  said  cheerfully  that  in  any  case  they 
should  send  for  him.  His  usual  fee  was 
one  hundred  dollars  per  visit,  but  feeling 
as  he  did,  such  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
patient,  he  could  not  think  of  charging 
more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Miss  Priscilla  was  overcome  with  gra- 
titude at  his  generosity  and  having  re- 
ceived his  fee  he  bowed  himself  out. 

The  Blue  Pig  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
out  of  pure  joy  fell  fast  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Pink  Dog  and  the  Yel- 
low Dog  were  almost  green  with  envy. 
They  turned  into  such  a  funny  colour 
that  their  own  mothers  would  not  have 
owned  them. 

They  had  held  their  noses  high  in  the. 
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air  so  lung  that  they  could  not  bend 
their  heads  at  all.  Their  necks  had 
grown  quite  stiff,  so  they  were  not  able 
to  peep  down  to  see  what  the  Blue  Pig 
was  reallv  doing.  But  they  heard  quite 
enough  to  know  that  he  was  having  a 
very  good  time.  And  they  felt  very  sore 
about  it.  What  was  the  good  of  being 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  if  they 
had  to  stay  on  the  shelf  whilst  a  com- 
mon lilue  Fig  got  all  the  good  things 
down  below? 

At  last,  they  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
Thev  forgot  all  their  pride  and  begun 
to  quarrel  with  each  other.  The  shelf 
was  very  slippery  and  soon  over  they 
both  went,  and  shot  right  on  the  top  of 
poor  Miss  Priscilla,  who  fell  dat  on  her 
back  and  screamed  for  help. 

She  screamed  so  loudly  that  even  the 
Princess  heard  her  in  her  Palace,  and 
actually  came  down  in  her  state  coach  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  Of  course,  it 
took  hours  to  get  the  coach,  horses  and 
footmen  ready  and  the  bustle  was  all 
over  long  before  she  arrived  on  the  spot, 
but  it  was  very  kind  of  H.  R.  Highness 
all  the  same. 

Poor  Miss  Priscilla!  She  was  not 
much  hurt  herself,  but  her  best  dress  was 
quite  spoilt,  for  she  fell  into  a  large  mus- 
tanl  poultice  that  the  Rag  Doll  was 
mixing  for  the  Blue  Pig.  Not  that  they 
meant  to  use  it,  but  you  see  it  was  a 
Royal  prescription.  Miss  P.  thought  is 
would  look  well,  and  be  a  delicate  com- 
pliment to  thf  Princess,  if  she  happened 
to  call. 

The  children  were  very  cross  about 
the  accident.  The  Ping  Dog  and  the 
■^'I'llow  Uog  were  picked  up,  scolded  well, 
and  hustled  back  to  their  shelf  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall,  and  there  they  stayed 
for  a  whole  week. 

But  alas  for  the  little  B.  P. !  He  was 
crying  pitcously.  for  this  time  he  was 
really  hurt.  In  the  scuffle  one  of  his 
dear  little  fri-t  was  somehow  broken 
clean  off.  He  was  in  great  pain.  Grown- 
up people  might  not  have  known  that; 
but   cbildrcn   rmd   dolljcs   alwavs   under- 


stand, and  they  all  cried  too,  in  sym- 
pathy—all, excepting  the  Rag  Doll,  who 
said  "as  usual,  "What's  the  use?"  which 
so  vexed  the  children  that  they  shut  her 
up  with  Jack  in  the  Box  for  a  whole 
hour. 

Just  then  the  Professor,  the  children's 
uncle  happened  to  peep  into  the  nursery 
and  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  acci- 
dent. He  looked  carefully  at  the  in- 
jured foot,  and  said  that  the  B.  P.  would 
have  to  go  through  a  serious  operation 
at  once.  So  the  dollies  were  all  turned 
out  of  the  room  for  fear  they  should 
cry  out.  Then  the  children  dressed  them- 
selves in  aprons  and  caps  whilst  the  Pro- 
fessor got  his  instruments  ready.  They 
had  to  give  the  B.  P.  a  great  deal  of 
chloroform  so  that  he  would  not  feel  any 
pain.  At  first  he  was  frightened  and 
wouldn't  keep  still.  But  soon  he  was 
perfectly  quiet  and  the  operation  was  a 
great  success.  The  Professor  said  he 
must  stay  in  bed  at  least  two  days  and 
not  be  moved  at  all,  but  he  could  have 
lots  of  company  to  amuse  him.  So  the 
dollies  were,  all  brought  in  again,  even 
the  Rag  Doll,  who  seemed  quite  sub- 
dued for  once,  and  the  Princess  came  too, 
and  Lady  Betty  and  the  Court  Lap-Dog 
as  well. 

Such  a  time  they  had  and  the  best  of 
it  all  was  that  somehow^  the  Blue  Pig 
never  managed  to  recover  from  the 
shock.  He  said  if  his  leg  was  mended, 
his  nerves  were  shattered,  so  he  was 
never  sent  back  to  the  shelf  any  more, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  P.  D.  and  the 
Y.  D.,  who  got  quite  tired  of  making  be- 
lieve to  be  great  folks  and  fell  out  with 
each  other  every  day,  only  nobody  took 
any  notice  of  them. 

As  for  the  little  Blue  Pig— well,  he 
lived  happy  ever  after  and  never  got 
tired  of  "making  believe."  He  had  tea 
with  the  Princess  and  Lady  Betty  every 
afternoon,  made  love  to  Miss  Priscilla  in 
the  evening,  and  finally  would  have  mar- 
ried the  Rag  Doll,  but  she  only  laughed 
and  simpered,  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  said.  "What's  the  use?" 
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BY  the  entrance  of  the  colony  of 
British  Columbia  into  the  Confed- 
eration July  21,  1 87 1,  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  received  a 
daughter  that  formed  the  last  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  provinces  and  unorgan- 
ized districts  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  uniting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pa- 
cific. When  the  final  location  at  Van- 
couver was  selected  as  the  terminus  of 
a  transcontinental  railway  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  it  was  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  city  in  embryo  would  soon  take 
its  place  among  the  noted  seaports  of 
the  North  American  continent,  and  from 
from  its  inception,  Vancouver  was  as- 
sured of  trade  and  commerce,  which  in 
themselves  sufficed  to  support  a  city  of 
many  thousands.  As  the  ocean  terminus 
of  a  railway  traversing  a  continent,  as  the 
place  at  which  wheel  and  keel  must  meet, 
where  the  entire  trade  between  the  Do- 
minion and  the  nations  of  the  Orient 
must  crystalize,  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Greater  Britain's  possessions  in 
India  and  the  Antipodes,  Vancouver  has 
established  an  undisputed  foundation  for 
a  prosperous  community.  She  reaches 
across  the  plains  and  prairies  for  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  her  elder  sisters, 
which  have  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  up-building  of  the  great  power 
and  wealth  of  the  mighty  British  Em- 
pire, at  the  same  time  beckons  with  wel- 
coming hand  to  the  traffic  of  the  mystic 
east. 

To  the  naturally  advantageous  loca- 
tion of  the  city,  rising  gently  from  the 
shores  of  Burrard  Inlet  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  the  waters  of  False  Creek  on 
the  other,  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  the  site  of  the  city  pre- 
sents ideal  features.     Vast  forests  of  the 


finest  timber  encompass  the  surrounding 
country,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
proximity  of  great  mineral  wealth*  al- 
most beyond  description,  while  not  to  be 
forgotten,  the  fishing  industry  on  the 
Fraser  river  which  attains  elsewhere  un- 
known proportions.  But  to  crown  all, 
the  situation  of  Vancouver  makes  her 
the  half-way  house  on  the  great  Imperial 
Red  route,  between  the  Motherland,  her 
Indian  possessions  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Australia,  and  today  Van- 
couver stands  as  one  of  the  foremost 
cities  on  the  Pacific  coast  notwithstanding 
that  her  streets  and  avenues  have  been 
carved  from  the  virgin  forest  less  than 
thirty  years  ago. 

This  environment  which  has  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  wonderful  ad- 
vancement and  present  pre-eminence  of 
Vancouver  differs  in  some  respects  from 
any  city  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Many  have  had  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  unaided  efforts  of  their 
inhabitants  for  their  growth  and  have 
had  to  pass  through  countless  difficulties 
and  overcome  numerous  obstacles  before 
they  could  take  their  place  in  the  world 
as  commercial  centres.  Excepting,  pos- 
sibly, the  harbors  of  Sydney,  Australia, 
and  that  of  Rio  in  the  Argentine,  as  a 
safe  anchorage,  that  of  Vancouver  is  pos- 
sibly unequalled.  Its  waters  are  almost 
completely  landlocked,  its  seaward  en- 
trance is  protected  by  mighty  hills,  while 
the  peninsula  on  which  the  city  proper 
is  built  is  sheltered  by  the  bold  outlines 
of  that  portion  known  as  the  wooded  do- 
main of  Stanley  Park.  Again,  along 
the  street  ends  the  water  is  of  such  depth 
that  vessels  of  the  deepest  draught  may 
lie  at  the  docks  unaffected  by  the  tides, 
and  treacherous  currents. 
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•fu    thP   Parlv      carefullv  explored,  as  far  as  Port  Moody, 
tf^Xrl-^°7^'^^'     ;r':;ls'supposed  that  *e  high  point  of 
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few  weeks  later  he  tDok  fornial  i)osses- 
.sion  of  the  territory,  pursuinj^  tlie  usual 
formalities  which  are  generally  observed 
on  sucli  t>ccasions.  Although,  at  this 
time,  False  Creek  and  Burrard  Inlet  were 


Stanley  Park  was  an  island  lying  exactly 
across  the  so-called  canal  named  after 
Sir  Henry  Burrard,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  Delta  of  the  Eraser 
river. 
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But  little  notice  was  given  to  the  local- 
ity of  Vancouver  until  1863,  when  two 
pioneers  erected  a  small  saw-mill  driven 
by  water  power  opposite  the  peninsula 
of  Vancouver,  near  the  present  site  of 
North  Vancouver  three  miles  across  tiie 
unruffled  waters  of  Burrard  Inlet.  These 
two  men,  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Baker,  are 
the  first  white  men  known  to  have  lo- 
cated on  the  Inlet.  In  the  following  year 
they  disposed  of  their  property  to  a  Mr. 
Smith,  who  in  turn,  transfered  the  mill 
to  Mr.  Moody,  after  whom  the  present 
locality,  Moodyville,  derived  its  name. 
At  this  period  there  was  no  actual  settle- 
ment or  even  a  village,  though  in  1864 
the  peninsula  was  visited  by  Messrs.  Hol- 
brook,  Clarkson,  and  others,  who,  find- 
ing indications  and  specimens  of  lignite 
on  the  shore,  began  boring  for  coal  in 
the  vicinity  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Coal  Harbor.  In  the  same  year  a  log- 
ging camp  was  started  near  Point  Grey 
by  Jerry  Rogers,  who  had  received  a 
commission  to  take  out  spars  suitable 
for  ships  for  the  French  goverunient, 
and  to  this  day  the  vicinity  of  this  first 
enterprise  on  the  shores  of  English  Bay 
is  named  after  him, — Jericho.  At  this 
time  quite  a  settlement  had  been  estab- 
lished on  the  Eraser  river,  and  during 
the  year  '64  and  '65  a  road  connecting 
New  Westminster  with  the  locality  then 
known  as  Brighton,  now  Hastings  Town- 
site,  was  completed,  it  being  the  only 
artery  of  traffic  from  the  Eraser  to  Bur- 
rard Inlet.  In  the  meantime  numerous 
logging  camps  were  started  on  the  penin- 
sula and  Captain  Edward  Stamp  erected 
a  saw-mill  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Hastings  Mill.  The  timber  along  the 
shores  of  the  Inlet  and  the  lumber  pro- 
duced at  the  mills  immediately  attracted 
attention,  and  from  that  time  on  drew 
shipping  to  the  vicinity  and  steamers 
from  the  Eraser  river. 

Two  years  later  a  townsite  was  planted 
by  the  government,  situated  along  the 
water  front  between  Cambie  and  Abbott 
streets,  and  the  lots,  66  feet  by  132  feet, 
found  a  ready  sale  at  $100.  In  '67  the 
first  saloon  was  opened  in  the  new  vil- 
lage by  a  man  from  Port  Moody  called 
"Gassy  Jack,"  and  after  him.  so  popular 
did  he  become,    that    the    locality   was 


known  all  over  the  Coast  as  "Gastown," 
and  even  today,  among  the  Indians,  far 
into  the  interior  and  for  five  hundred 
miles  up  the  coast  this  name  is  more  fa- 
miliar than  either  Granville  or  Vancou- 
ver, by  which  it  was  subsequently  known. 
The  townsite  had  to  be  enlarged  in  a 
few  years,  from  Abbott  to  Carroll  streets 
and  Granville,  as  it  was  then  called,  grew 
and  multiplied. 

In  June,  1880,  it  was  announced  by  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  that  a  new  syndicate 
had  been  formed  to  push  forward  and 
bring  to  a  conclusion  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  which  should  terminate  near 
the  waters  of  Burrard  Inlet  and  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  cost  of  construc- 
tion the  great  work  was  rushed  forward 
with  vigor  although  it  was  not  until  May, 
1884,  that  the  final  land  grant  to  the  C. 
P.  R.,  comprising  9,000  acres,  on  the 
peninsula,  definitely  brought  about  the 
terminus  at  Vancouver  instead  of  Port 
Moody.  In  1886  the  population  of  the 
village  numbered  200  or  300,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  the  growth  has 
been  steady  and  certain.  One  marked  con- 
trast which  has  characterized  the  progress 
of  Vancouver  over  all  other  cities,  is  that 
in  her  entire  history  there  has  been  no 
boom  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth 
which  has  been  clearly  defined  since  the 
first  charter  was  given  by  the  Provincial 
Government  in  1886.  At  this  time  the 
principal  street  of  the  city  was  Cordova, 
and  today  the  dates  on  the  buildings  that 
line  this  important  thoroughfare  amply 
testify  to  the  solidity  and  enduring  na- 
ture of  the  imposing  structures. 

The  constant  shipping  of  lumber  from 
the  vicinity  of  Burrard  Inlet  drew  the 
attention  of  the  outside  world,  and  log- 
ging camps  were  established  in  many  lo- 
calities in  the  neighborhood.  Notwith- 
standing that  Stanley  Park  today  is  fa- 
mous for  its  great  trees,  by  a  careful 
estimate  it  has  been  figured  that  fully 
12,000.000  feet  of  select  timber  were 
taken  out  and  that  many  of  the  forest 
grants,  now  the  pride  of  the  city,  were 
rejected  at  that  time  as  being  below  the 
required  standard.  Some  of  the  ship 
timbers  and  spars  taken  from  the  forest 
below  New  Westminster  by  actual  meas- 
urement     were      forty-two      inches      in 
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diameter  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  one  specimen  three  hun- 


Tlie   New   Post    Office. 

dred  and  twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  and 
five  feet  in  diameter,  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don, England,  in  sections  of  ten  feet, 
where  it  was  placed  on  exhibition  and 
attracted   universal   attention.     An  item 


Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

in  the  early  history  of  Vancouver  is 
worthy  of  mention  which  is  recalled  vi- 
vidly to  mind,  by  the  recent  anti-Asiatic 


riots.  In  1886  a  number  of  Chinamen 
were  imported  to  the  city  by  contractors 
which  so  deeply  aroused  the  public  indig- 
nation that  they  were  driven  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  townsite,  and  because  of 
which  by  influential  representation  in  the 
legislature  the  charter  of  the  city  was 
suspended  and  Mr.  Bodwell  with  thirty- 
two  constables,  was  appointed  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  the  most  disastrous  fire  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  city  occurred. 
Starting  from  a  small  bush  fire  the  blaze 
swept  over  the  young  city,  carrying  all 
before  it,  and  leaving  only  smouldering 


The   Carnegfie   Iiilbrary. 

heaps  of  ashes  and  ruins,  where  a  pros- 
perous little  town  stood  the  day  before. 
But  even  while  the  ruins  of  their  former 
homes  were  yet  hot  the  energetic  citizens 
began  to  show  some  of  that  spirit  that 
his  since  made  Vancouver  one  of  the 
finest  cities  on  the  continent.  Procuring 
lumber  and  other  necessities  from  mills 
that  the  fire  had  not  touched,  and  from 
settlements  along  the  Eraser  river  the 
homeless  people  worked  incessantly  until 
they  had  erected  new  homes  on  the  sites 
of  the  burnt  dwellings,  and,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  the  little 
city  was  rebuilt.  Although  this  fire  at 
the  time  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
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calamities  that  could  have  befallen  a 
young  city,  it  was  really  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  for  it  brought  out  the  latent 
energy,  pluck  and  confidence  in  the  city's 
future  which  has  been  so  prominent  a 
factor  in  its  onward  progress  ever  since. 


this  time  Carroll  street  was  practically 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and 
the  building  operations  trended  toward 
the  west.  After  Cordova  street  the 
greatest  advancement  was  to  be  seen  on 
Hastings  street,  while  in  the  residential 
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In  the  year  1887,  following  the  fire, 
the  number  of  separate  buildings  erected 
has  never  since  been  exceeded,  though 
in  1889  the  class  of  structures,  begun 
and  completed,  handsome  business  blocks 
and  costly  homes,  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  city  in  any*  part  of  the  world.     At 


VbTTouuer^ 

districts  the  progress  was  equally 
marked.  From  this  time  real  estate  values 
began  to  rise,  and  although  there  has 
been  a  fair  amount  of  speculation,  (to 
afford  homes  for  the  new-comers  who 
have  been  attracted  to  the  new  city, 
residences  and  homes  have  been  erected 
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with  a  view  to  quick  sales),  never  has 
there  been  over-construction,  and  so 
rapid  has  been  the  legitimate  growth  in 
the  population  that  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, whether  for  commercial  purposes 
or  for  residences  has  never  equalled  the 
defnand. 

As  the  population  grew  the  need  of 
new  suburbs  for  residential  purposes  be- 
came apparent,  with  the  flight  of  years 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Fairview  and  South  Van- 
couver, from  hamlets  containing  a  mere 
handful  of  cottage  homes,  soon  presented 
the  appearance  of  thriving  communities 
which  in  turn  attracted  small  business  en- 


railway,  between  Vancouver  and  the 
"Royal  City,"  has  been  subdivided  for 
city  lots.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  before  many  years 
have  elapsed  that  district  now  known  as 
South  Vancouver,  which,  although  today 
is  but  a  suburb,  will  become  the  connect- 
ing link  between  a  new  water  front  lying 
along  the  Fraser  river,  the  site  of  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  as  the  distance 
from  Burrard  Inlet  to  the  tide  v^aters 
of  the  Fraser  is  but  five  miles  in  extent. 
Although  for  years  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  has  been  the  only  railway 
having  its  western  terminus  on  Burrard 
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terprist's  and  the  necessary  tradesmen, 
who  have  obtained  lucrative  business  in 
these  ever-growing  ramifications  of  the 
city  proper. 

lo  cast  the  horoscope  of  a  city  which 
has  arisen  riiocnix-like  from  the  ashes 
of  the  village  after  the  fire  of  1886,  and 
has  assumefl  such  phenomenal  propor- 
tions is  a  difficult  matter,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  in  the  years  to  come,  the  limits  of 
the  city  must  soon  embrace,  towards  the 
west.  Point  Grey,  as  its  select  residential 
quarter,  as  already  towards  the  east  the 
pcrheus  of  the  city  arc  approaching  New 
y\estmmstcr.  The  suburb  of  Grandview 
IS  now  thickly  populated  and  Central 
I  ark.  tl).-  half-way  pf)int  on  the  electric 


Inlet,  it  is  now  known  that  the  Van- 
couver, Westminster  &  Yukan  Railway, 
opening  up  the  fertile  Squamish  Valley 
and  the  Pemberton  Meadows,  has  ob- 
tained terminal  sites  at  Vancouver.  This 
railway  is  at  present  in  its  infancy,  be- 
ing a  branch  of  one  of  the  trans-contin- 
ental American  railroads — the  Great 
Northern — naturally  must  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
surrounding  districts  and  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  city.  The 
Oand  Trunk  Pacific  which  has  secured 
an  ocean  terminus  at  Prince  Rupert  and 
which  will  be  in  active  operation  within 
the  next  few  years,  must  necessarily  con- 
nect by  a  branch  with  Vancouver.     In 
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addition  to  this,  the  "Terminal  City"  will 
be  connected  in  the  near  future  with  Ta- 
coiiia,  Seattle  and  Everett,  prominent 
coast  cities  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
by  means  of  electric  roads.  It  is  even 
suggested  that  in  the  near  future  a  rail- 
way from  the  province's  capital,  Victoria, 
will  be  built  to  the  coast,  adjacent  to 
Vancouver,  and  that  a  fast  line  of  ex- 
press steamers  will  shortly  be  in  oper- 
ation. False  Creek,  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  city,  will  be  dredged  and  re- 
gular water-ways  formed,  similar  to 
those  in  Seattle,  at  the  docks  of  which, 
the  largest  ocean  liners  may  lie.  While 
new  industries  in  this  viciniity  which 
have  been  already  started,  as  projected 
during  the  last  year,  give  promise  that 
as  a  manufacturing  centre  no  city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  be  equalled  by  Van- 
couver. 

Already  the  wonderful  fertility  and 
productiveness  of  the  farms  along  the 
Eraser  Valley  have  attracted  homeseekers 
who  hitherto  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
prairie  provinces,  as  the  mild  and  equable 
climate  of  the  coast,  so  different  from 
their  wheat  sections  in  Manitoba,  Al- 
berta, and  Saskatchewan,  has  been  the 
means  of  increasing  emigration  in  this 
locality,  in  numbers,  hitherto  unprece- 
dented. One  farm  on  the  Eraser  during 
the  past  year,  produced  a  crop  of  cher- 
ries, on  half  an  acre  of  land  which  pro- 
duced an  income  to  the  owner  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  according  to 
government  statistics. 


With  such  grand  natural  advantages, 
with  her  enterprising  citizens  working 
always  towards  her  advancement  in 
every  possible  manner,  with  outside  rail- 
way and  steamship  companies  placing 
huge  ocean  liners  at  her  miles  of  docks, 
and  building  transcontinental  railroads 
to  terminate  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  with  the  great  tourist  traffic,  attract- 
ing thousands  of  travellers  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
see  why  .  Vancouver  should  not,  within 
the  next  ten  years,  be  a  metropolis  with 
very  few,  or  no  rivals,  in  all  of  Canada. 
No  city  in  the  Dominion  can  boast — if 
boasting  were  necessary — -of  such  a  har- 
bor, three  great-  trans-continental  rail- 
ways making  the  city  their  headquarters 
with  others  to  come,  such  unlimited 
room  for  growth  and  such  opportunities 
in  every  line  of  business.  It  requires 
little  foresight  to  see  that  within  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years  Vancouver  will  be  a 
city  as  large  as  Montreal  or  Toronto,  a 
city  where  the  traffic  of  the  whole  world 
will  meet ;  where  travellers  will  find  it 
most  convenient  to  take  steamer  and 
train ;  where  huge  manufacturing  inter- 
ests will  have  their  headquarters,  where 
Ealse  Creek,  Kitsilano  beach,  and  Eng- 
lish Bay,  dredged  out,  will  add  three 
more  great  harbors,  making  Vancouver 
a  seaport  equal  to  any  on  the  continent, 
and  one  that  will  attract  the  greatest 
manufacturing,  railway,  steamship,  and 
other  enterprises,  of  the  known  world. 
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Advertising  a  City, 


By  Elliott  S,  Rowe. 


THERE  is  no  longer  any  debate 
concerning  the  value  of  adver- 
tising. It  is  accepted  as  a 
business  necessity  by  all  success- 
ful firms.  In  recent  years,  especially  in 
the  West,  the  fact  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized that  a  city  is,  among  other  things, 
a  business  institution  whose  prosperity 
requires  the  adoption  of  the  same  means 
that  are  found  effective  in  commercial 
enterprises  and  publicity  has  become  an 
important  factor  in  civic  development. 
The  experience  of  cities  employing  it  has 
so  fully  justified  their  action  that  none 
of  them  would  seriously  consider  the 
idea  of  stopping.  On  the  contrary,  they, 
in  common  with  business  institutions, 
have  increased  their  activity  in  this  direc- 
tion with  their  growth. 

Those  most  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Vancouver  Tourist  Association  find  in 
it  ample  justification  for  this  attitude  and 
strong  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  simi- 
lar policy  by  its  members.  They  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  made  by  the  Association  to 
the  present  and  growing  prosperity  of 
the  city  and  are  equally  strong  in  the 
conviction  that  the  existing  circum- 
stances call  for  still  more  vigorous  work 
upon  its  part  and  give  the  promise  of 
greater  and  more  valuable  results  there- 
from. 

From  the  brief  account  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  Association  that  fol- 
lows, it  will  be  seen  that  its  name  does 
not  accurately  describe  its  purpose,  for, 
while  it  has  had  in  view  the  attracting 
of  tourists,  it  has  not  confined  itself  to 
that  work  nor  has  it  regarded  its  accom- 
plish as  an  end,  but  rather  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial growth  of  the  city  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Province. 


It  accords  with  the  rules  of  good  ad- 
vertising to  "'feature'"  that  commodity 
which  is  attractive  to  a  large  number 
of  people,  which  best  lends  itself  to  pic- 
torial representation,  and,  of  which  the 
advertiser  has  the  best  possible  quality. 
In  conformity  with  this,  the  Association 
very  wisely  decided  to  publish  abroad 
the  scenic  and  other  features  of  the  city 
that  would  appeal  to  tourists,  confident 
that  visitors  would  not  be  slow  to  recog- 
nise the  many  advantages  afforded,  by 
the  city,  as  a  place  of  residence  and  in 
which  to  do  business. 

If  a  city  can  attract  and  delight  visitors 
with  its  facilities  for  pleasure,  the  open- 
ings it  presents  for  profitable  invest- 
ment will  not  be  neglected ;  if  the  en- 
joyment of  its  scenery,  climate,  sport, 
etc.,  seem^s  adequate  return  for  the  money 
it  costs  them,  the  opportunity  to  make 
money  amid  the  same  surroundings  will 
appear   extremely   attractive. 

The  results  have  fully  justified  the  ex- 
pectation of  those  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  the  Association.  Thousands 
of  persons  have  been  induced  by  its  pub- 
licity work  to  visit  the  city  for  pleasure ; 
many  of  them  have  become  residents, 
many  more  investors  here,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province  and  all  of  them 
have  been  impressed  with  the  evidences 
of  the  vigorous  life,  as  well  as  the  beauty, 
of  the  city  and  the  assurance  of  its  high 
destiny  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
world. 

The  publicity  work  of  the  Association 
is  done  through  advertisements  and  de- 
scriptive articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  by  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  booklets  and  by  illustrated 
lectures.  Cuts  are  loaned  to  periodicals 
to  illustrate  articles  on  Vancouver,  and 
lantern     slides    to     lecturers    travelling 
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through  the  British  Isles,  the  Colonies 
and  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Eastern  Canada. 

About  80.000  booklets,  folders,  etc.,  are 
yearlv  distributed  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  through  railway 
and  steamship  ticket  offices,  hotels, 
libraries,  information  bureaus  and  other 
public  offices.  Large  numbers  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  representative  of  the 
Association  at  the  annual  exhibitions 
throughout  the  prairies,  and  many  are 
mailed  to  enquirers  and  handed  to 
visitors  at  the  offices  of  the  Association. 
The  offices  of  the  Agent-General  for 
British  Columbia,  and  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Canada,  London,  Eng.,  are 
kept  supplied  and  form  centres  of  dis- 
tribution. In  exchange  for  our  distri- 
bution of  New  Zealand  literature,  a  like 
service  is  performed  for  us  at  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Tourists  and 
Health  Resorts  of  that  country,  and  by 
a  similar  exchange  of  courtesies  with 
other  .Associations  of  the  same  kind,  and 
from  foreign  hotels,  we  obtain  valuable 
publicity  through  their  offices. 

licsides  attracting  visitors  to  the  city 
the  .Association  provides,  in  some  degree, 
for  their  entertainment  and  guidance 
while  here,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
free  Bureau  of  Information  where  they 
are  given  directions  suitable  to  the  pur- 
pose of  their  visit.  Tourists  are  advised 
as  to  the  best  use  of  the  time  at  their 
disposal,  while  home  and  investment 
seekers  are  furnished  with  information 
that  will  aid  them  in  their  search. 

In  the  equipment  of  the  bureau,  the 
Association  has  had  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  progress  of  the 
city,  and  has  recognised  the  intimate  re- 
lation between  the  interests  of  Vancouver 
and  those  of  the  Province.  The  growth 
of  the  city  and  the  development  of  the 
Province  mutually  promote  each  other. 
Opi)ortunities  for  the  city  multiply  with 
the  progress  of  settlement,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  growing  city  population 
creates  increased  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  sections.  The  measure  of 
the  advantage  accruing  to  Vancouver  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  enterprise  of  her 
citizens.  Nothing  but  indifference  upon 
their  part  can  prevent  the  city  from  par- 


ticipating more  largely  in  the  results  of 
the  progress  of  other  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince than  any  other  community.  Every 
mine  opened,  every  acre  of  land  brought 
under  cultivation,  every  great  public 
work  undertaken  will  contribute  to  our 
prosperity,  according  to  the  measure  of 
our  ability  to  take  care  of  the  business 
created  thereby. 

A  similar  relation  exists  between  this 
city's  growth  and  the  progress  of  settle- 
ment on  the  prairies,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  Vancouver  may, 
if  she  will,  become  the  chief  distributing 
centre  of  the  West,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  point  for  a  large 
part  of  its  natural  wealth.  The  Asso- 
ciation, therefore,  furnishes  information 
regarding  every  section  of  the  West  and 
assists  in  the  settlement  of  it  and  this, 
as  has  been  said,  is  not  philanthropy 
but  just  intelUgent  and  patriotic  self- 
interest.  A  wholesale  centre  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  multiplication  of  retail 
openings,  and  a  city  desiring  to  become 
the  home  of  thousands  of  skilled  work- 
men is  vitally  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  resources  which  shall  sup- 
ply their  food  and  the  raw  material  of 
their  manufacture. 

Thus  the  Bureau  keeps  copies  of  all 
Government  bulletins,  maps  and  reports 
and  of  advertising  booklets  issued  by 
other  communities.  The  British  Co- 
lumbia Gazette  and  many  newspapers 
and  periodicals  are  kept  on  file. 

An  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  the  Pro- 
vince wall  shortly  be  installed  in  the 
offices  of  the  Association.  The  Provin- 
cial Department  of  Mines  is  furnishing 
a  mineral  exhibit,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey department  a  complete  set  of  its  re- 
ports and  maps,  and  many  of  the  mining 
companies  are  sending  samples  of  their 
coins.  The  Provincial  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  supplying  samples  of  fruit 
and  grain,  and  views  of  farming  scenes, 
and  the  Manager  of  the  Experimental 
Farm  at  Agassiz  is  preparing  a  collec- 
tion of  fruit,  grain  and  nuts  grown  on 
that  property.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  agri- 
cultural communities  and  to  obtain  pho- 
tographic views,  samples  of  the  products 
and  information  regarding  the  soil,  cli- 
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mate  and  other  conditions  prevailing  in  in  question  that  shall  be  as  comprehen- 

their  respective  localities.  sive  and  as  reliable  as  it  is  possible  to 

Information  regarding  the  city  is  care-  obtain,  and  to  assemble  an  exhibit  that 

fully  collected  and  tabulated.  Every  „^;ii  r^-  i  :„j-  „<.  ^.r,  •  .  i 
.^  ^  .  .  .  ^  ^  .  .  ^  will  lairly  mdicate  the  variety  and  ex- 
item  appearing  m  print  containing  re-  r  ,  ,  ^  ,  t-» 
liable  data  relative  to  the  city's  progress  ^^"^  °^  *^  ^^°^^  resources  of  the  Pro- 
is  clipped,  filed  and  indexed.  Lists  are  vince,  the  industrial  products  of  the  city 
being  prepared  of  the  industries  and  and  the  social  and  economic  life,  and  the 
commercial  houses  of  the  city  and  it  is  progress  of  both  and  suggest  their  illimit- 
hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  able  possibilities.  In  a  word,  help  the 
for  a  display  of  the  products  of  local  city  grow  and  prosper  by  giving  to  the 
manufactures.  The  purpose  is  to  make  world  the  facts.  The  best  advertisement 
a  collection  of  data  covering  the  subjects  of  Vancouver  is  the  truth  about  her. 


Musings* 

By  M.  P.  Judge. 

The  vacant  land  was  sold,  and  workmen  cleared 

Its  undergrowth ;  their  horses  ploughed  the  earth ; 

With  measurements  the  overseer  marked 

The  outline  of  the  houses  soon  to  be. 

And  day  by  day  long  wooden  scaffoldings 

Grew  higher,  blocking  out  the  distant  view 

Of  mountains,  sea,  and  sky,  and  open  space, — 

My  window-world  of  morning,  noon,  and  eve. 

To  others  it  may  seem  a  little  thing 

To  lose  a  view  so  loved,  it  seemed  one's  own; 

I  only  know  in  having  lost  my  view 

I  lose  a  friend  behind  the  houses  there. 

The  greatest  loss  has  been  the  sunset  hour. 

The  glory  of  the  after-glow  on  sea. 

And  sky ;   the  clouds  that  speak  their  loneliness 

In  radiant  colours  from  the  setting  sun. 

One  consolation  to  myself  I  keep. 

Is  that  I've  had  my  view  so  long  unclaimed, 

And  learnt  so  much  in  silence  with  the  skies : 

While  in  my  heart  live  happy  memories 

Of  dreaming  moments  by  my  window  sit, 

Where  only  good  and  far-off  ideal  thoughts 

Dared  muse  with  me  in  Nature's  fairest  moods. 


Briggs,  K*  C* 


By  L.  McLeod  Gonld. 


IT  was  a  curious  thing  about  Briggs, 
that  ever  since  he  took  silk  ten  years 
before  he  had  always  been  known  as 
"Briggs,  K.C."  No  one  ever  spoke 
of  him  as  '\Mr.  Briggs"  or  "Jack 
Briggs,"  or  any  other  kind  of  Briggs. 
He  was  merely  "Briggs,  K.C."  His 
habits  were  as  uniform  as  his  nomencla- 
ture ;  a  brilliant  and  painstaking  pleader, 
he  was  invariably  to  be  found  for  the 
defence  in  any  criminal  cause  celebre, 
though  in  his  earlier  days  he  had  been 
noticed  on  more  than  one  occasion  as  a 
merciless  and  relentless  prosecutor. 
Briggs,  K.C,  was  an  elderly  man  wath 
rapidly  thinning  grey  hair,  and  a  face 
lined  and  seared  with  countless  wrinkles, 
which  could  not  all  be  accounted  for  by 
the  arduous  nature  of  his  profession. 

A  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  favourite 
club  was  The  National,  that  quiet  and 
sequestered  haven  for  those  who  like  to 
sit  apart  from  the  bustle  and  confusion 
which  the  newer  generation  brings  in  its 
wake,  Ixjth  in  club  and  professional  life. 
Hidden  away  in  Whitehall  Gardens.  The 
National  shares  with  The  Wesiminster 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  club  in 
Whittaker's  list,  which  demands  as  a 
sine  <|ua  non  of  membership  some  reli- 
gious guarantee.  All  members  of  The 
National  arc  Trotestants,  and  as  Briggs, 
K.C.  was  a  member  of  The  National  it 
must  be  inferred  that  he  was  of  this  jier- 
suasion,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  have  diflfcrentiated  between  the 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  and  the  Anglican 
Cliurches.  and  it  is  a  fact  that  to  his 
dying  day  he  always  cherished  the  idea 
that  Mohammedanism  was  thousands  of 
years  older  than  riiristianitv. 


For  ten  years  had  Briggs,  K.C,  been 
a  regular  member  of  this  club,  which 
suited  his  retiring  disposition ;  he  was 
never  to  be  seen  in  conversation  with 
any  of  the  other  members,  and  it  was 
realised  that  he  was  somewhat  eccentric 
and  preferred  to  be  left  alone  He  break- 
fasted in  his  own  rooms  in  Queen  Ann's 
Mansions,  his  lunch,  when  he  remem- 
bered it,  he  took  ih  any  chop-house  which 
might  be  conveniently  situated  to  his 
whereabouts  at  noon,  but  he  invariably 
dined  at  seven  o'clock  at  his  club.  For 
nigh  on  ten  years  Briggs,  K.C,  had  sat 
at  the  same  table,  in  the  same  chair,  and 
had  been  waited  on  by  the  same  waiter. 
It  was  a  small  table  set  for  two,  but 
Briggs  always  dined  alone ;  a  little  soup, 
a  little  fish,'  an  entree  or  a  small  cut 
from  the  joint,  followed  by  a  savoury 
and  a  black  coffee  was  his  regular  meal, 
after  \vhich  he  retired  to  the  smoking- 
room,  to  the  same  chair,  which  was  al- 
ways left  vacant  for  him.  The  smoking- 
room  at  The  National  was.  and  perhaps 
is.  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of 
this  most  conservative  club.  For  a  long 
time  smoking  was  not  tolerated  on  the 
premises,  and  when  at  length  the  pres- 
sure put  on  the  committee  became  too 
strong  a  grudging  consent  was  given  to 
the  use  of  a  large  basement  room  as  a 
billiard  and  smoking-room ;  a  peculiar- 
ity of  which,  in  spite  of  its  inconveni- 
ences, the  members  were  not  a  little 
]iroud.  as  marking  a  difference  between 
their  club  and  those  of  others. 

Men  liked  Briggs  K.C,  though  he  re- 
solutely refused  all  openings  for  con- 
versation, and  let  it  be  clearly  seen  that 
he  did  not  desire  the  companionship  of 
his  fellows,  there  was  something  in  his 
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style  which  fascinated ;  an  old-world 
courtliness  seemed  to  pervade  his  whole 
personality ;  whether  he  stood  aside  to 
allow  another  to  pass  in  front  of  him,  or 
whether  he  had  occasion  to  pass  in  front 
of  another,  he  did  it  with  a  grace  which 
charmed.  In  all  the  little  every-day 
occurrences  of  life  Briggs,  K.C.,  pre- 
served a  curious  charm  of  manner  to- 
gether with  a  becoming  dignity.  Conse- 
quently it  had  come  to  be  an  unwritten 
law  that  his  table  should  be  unoccupied, 
and  that  his  favourite  chair  in  the  smok- 
ing-room should  be  left  vacant  for  his 
use.  And  here  he  would  sit,  placidly 
smoking  a  cigar,  taking  no  part  in  the 
general  conversation,  though  at  times  the 
expression  of  his  face  would  show  that 
he  was  following  it,  and  approved  or 
otherwise  of  the  sentiments  expressed. 

It  was  one  Christmas  Eve  that  the 
unexpected  happened,  and  Briggs,  K.C., 
resumed  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
a  normal  person.  For  ten  years  it  had 
been  his  custom  to  have  his  table  set  for 
two  on  that  one  night  of  the  year ;  he 
sent  up  his  own  flowers,  and  sat  facing 
the  door  instead  of  with  his  back  to  it, 
and  each  succeeding  year  when  his  soli- 
tary meal  had  come  to  a  close  his  face 
seemed  older  and  more  drawn,  and  his 
figure  appeared  more  shrunken  as  he 
huddled  himself  into  the  depths  of  his 
arm-chair  down  below.  His  fellow  mem 
bers  felt  genuinely  sorry  for  him,  but 
none  dared  come  in  between  him  and  his 
unknown  sorrow.  It  was  therefore  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the  club 
when  Briggs,  K.C.,  threw  off  his  exclu- 
siveness  and  came  down-stairs  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend.  And  the  manner  of 
it  was  this  : — 

Precisely  at  the  stroke  of  seven  Briggs 
entered  the  dining-room  and  walked 
slowly  up  to  his  table,  which  was  wait- 
ing ready  set  and  decorated  with  his 
usual  Christmas  flowers,  bright  red  and 
pure  white  chrysanthemums.  James,  his 
accustomed  waiter  escorted  him  to  his 
seat,  facing  the  door,  murmuring,  as  was 
his  custom,  a  suitable  and  pious  desire 
that  Briggs,  K.C.,  might  be  both  happy 
and  merry  during  the  festive  time  of 
Christmas  and  the  opening  of  the  New 
Year,  well  knowing  that  there  was  more 


chance  for  a  snowball  to  survive  in  Tar- 
tarus than  for  merriment  to  linger  on 
the  countenance  of  Briggs,  K.C.,  who 
nevertheless  responded  in  his  usual  court- 
ly style.  On  taking  his  seat  Briggs  cast 
his  eye  over  the  menii  and  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  his  double  order  when 
the  sound  of  voices  outside  the  door  at- 
tracted his  attention.  A  gleam  of  ani- 
mation came  into  his  eyes  and  he  half 
rose  from  his  seat  as  the  door  opened  to, 
admit  the  page,  who  with  eyes  bulging 
with  astonishment  came  rapidly  up  to 
his  table.  "Please  sir,"  he  said,  "there  is 
a  man  in  the  office  who  says  he  wants 
to  see  you ;  he  says  he  has  an  appoint- 
ment with  you  for  dinner." 

"Why  did  you  not  bring  him  in  then?" 
queried  the  member. 

"Well  sir  ;  please  sir  ;  he  doesn't  look 
like  a  er — I  mean,  he  isn't  dressed  like 
most  gentlemen  when  they  dine  with 
gentlemen  at  their  clubs,  please  sir.  I 
didn't  know  whether  you  would  have 
liked  me  to  bring  him  in,  sir.  Robert 
always  makes  me  ask  first,  sir."  It  was 
a  curious  thing  about  Briggs,  K.C.,  that 
the  boy  should  be  so  obviously  nervous 
in  addressing  him.  It  is  notoriously  as 
hard  to  upset  the  equanimity  of  the  or- 
dinary London  page  as  it  is  to  mix  oil 
and  vinegar,  but  Briggs  was  an  object  of 
almost  reverential  awe  to  all  the  club 
employees,  including  even  the  head  waiter 
himself. 

"Go  and  bring  him  in  immediately." 
said  Briggs ;  "I  have  been  expecting 
him." 

The  boy  vanished  and  presently  re- 
appeared conducting  an  elderly  man. 
whose  appearance  brought  a  gasp  to  the 
mouth  of  the  waiter  who  was  taking 
Briggs'  order.  Abnormally  tall,  and 
built  in  perfect  proportion,  with  a  mag- 
nificent head  thickly  covered  with  a 
shock  of  iron-grey  hair,  the  stranger 
moved  down  the  room  like  some  demi- 
god of  old.  In  striking  contrast  to  his 
physical  attainments  was  his  dress.  In- 
stead of  the  conventional  evening  suit 
he  wore  a  rough  tweed  of  some  heather 
mixture  which  seemed  to  hang  rather 
than  to  sit  upon  his  form ;  a  rough 
flannel  shirt  with  collar  attached, 
appeared    in    the    "V'  "    of    his    waist- 
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ct)at,  while  his  flowing  beard  dis- 
pensed with  any  necessity  for  a  tie.  The 
man  looked  like  one  who  had  been  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  civilisation  for  many 
years,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  com- 
mune' with  Nature  alone,  untrammelled 
by  the  arts  and  conventions  of  society. 
A  magnetic  influence  seemed  to  pervade 
the  atmosphere  as  he  advanced ;  the  other 
diners  ceased  their  conversation,  and  ex- 
changed puzzled  and  curious  glances  with 
each  other;  the  club  dining-room  might 
have  been  the  banqueting-hall  of  Polyc- 
tetes  when  Perseus  returned  with  the 
Gorgon's  head.  And  so  he  came  to 
Briggs,  who  rose  and  with  extended  hand 
said:  "Welcome.  Richard;  you  are  some- 
what Jate ;  I  have  been  waiting  for  you 
these  ten  years." 

The  spell  was  broken,  and  the  busy 
hum  of  conversation  w^as  resumed, 
though  many  a  curious  glance  was  cast 
from  time  to  time  towards  the  table, 
where  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade  two 
diners  sat.  When  at  last  the  two  re- 
paired to  the  smoking-room  they  found 
it  crowded ;  the  news  had  gone  abroad 
that  Briggs  had  found  a  friend  and  ex- 
pectation was  rife  as  to  what  develop- 
ments might  accrue,  for  all  were  of 
opinion  that  some  strange  mystery  was 
abroad,  though  none  could  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  thought.  Without  a  word 
the  two  sat  down  and  smoked,  and  men 
remarked  that  Briggs  looked  happier  and 
more  at  peace  than  ever  before.  At 
twelve  the  stranger  left,  and  then  Briggs, 
K.C..  made  his  first  and  last  speech  in 
the  National  Club. 

Rising  to  his  feet  he  said:  "Gentle- 
men, for  the  past  ten  years  you  have 
Ixirnc  patiently  with  what  must  have 
seemed  to  you  to  be  the  vagaries  of  a 
misanthrope ;  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  now 
give  some  explanation  of  my  conduct, 
before  I  leave  you  for  ever.  The  man 
whom  you  have  just  seen  leave,  was  my 
brother,  my  twin  brother,  and  for  forty 
years  we  were  inseparable  companions. 
Richnrd.  however,  developed  a  mania  for 
want  we  may  term,  lacking  a  better  word, 
spiritualism,  whereas  I  have  always  re- 


mained a  sceptic  on  this  point.  Eleven 
years  ago  he  left  England  on  a  pro- 
longed journey  throughout  Northern  In- 
dia and  Thibet,  being  bent  on  probing 
to  the  utmost  the  secrets  which  are  said 
to  exist  up  to  the  present  day  among  the 
descendants  of  old  Oriental  civilisation. 
I  tried  to  dissuade  him,  scoffing  at  his 
aims,  but  all  in  vain.  Our  parting  was 
cold,  but  just  as  his  train  was  leaving 
he  told  me  that  I  should  see  him  twice 
again ;  once  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
once,  provided  his  theories  were  correct, 
a  year  before  my  own  demise.  It  was 
on  a  Christmas  Eve  that  I  saw  him  for 
the  first  time,  ten  years  ago,  when  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  met  with  death 
at  Llhasa,  and  that  he  would  visit  me 
some  other  Christmas  Eve  in  the  years 
to  come.  You  miderstand  now  why  I 
have  always  kept  so  much  to  myself, 
and  why  I  have  always  reserved  a  place 
at  my  table  once  a  year.  He  came  the 
second  time  tonight  to  warn  me  to  be 
ready  to  join  him.  I  have  till  this  time 
next  year.  One  more  thing ;  people  have 
often  wondered  why  I  have  so  persist- 
ently refused  a  brief  from  the  Crown 
in  criminal  prosecutions.  Eleven  years 
ago  John  Hammond  was  hanged  through 
my  eflforts,  and  I  learned  from  my  bro- 
ther that  he  w^as  innocent;  since  then  I 
have  shrunk  from  being  the  instrument 
of  a  miscarriage  of  justice." 

Amidst  a  silence  like  that  of  the  grave 
Briggs  left  the 'room,  and  not  for  some 
minutes  did  the  buzz  of  conversation 
break  out.  Opinions  were  bartered  free- 
ly, but  the  prevailing  idea  was  that 
Briggs,  K.C.,  had  been  over-worked,  and 
needed  rest. 

Twelve  months  passed  quickly,  and  the 
afifair  passed  from  the  memory  of  mem- 
bers, until  a  brief  notice  in  the  obituary 
column  of  The  Times  brought  it  back. 
It  read: 

"Briggs,  J.  At  his  rooms  in  Queen 
Anne's  Mansions  J.  Briggs,  K.C.,  Dec. 
24th,  of  heart  disease." 

A  superstitious  reverence  has  caused 
the  committee  to  have  the  corner  table 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  room. 


Henry  M,  Stanley. 

By  William  Blakcmore. 


AS  long  as  I  can  remember  Davil 
Livingstone  has  been  my  ideal 
hero.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
quaintly  and  curiously  illustrated 
missionary  notices  which  arrived  at  my 
father's  regularly  month  by  month.  The 
wood  cut  illustrations  were  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  crude  but  impressive. 
In  every  part  of  the  known  world  Chris- 
tian Missionaries  were  depicted  at  the 
moment  of  direst  peril,  when  fierce  ani- 
mals or  blood-thirsty  savages  were  about 
to  administer  the  "coup  de  grace"  to  the 
emissaries  of  the  Gospel. 

Among  the  most  impressive  of  these 
was  a  pictorial  representation  of  Living- 
stone in  the  clutches  of  a  mighty  lion, 
and  the  letter  press  explained  that  he 
was  only  rescued  by  natives  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  at  the  cost  of  an 
arm.  From  that  time  I  followed  his 
travels  most  religiously,  and  when  he 
was  finally  lost  in  darkest  Africa,  the 
period  of  anxiety  and  suspense  which 
was  felt  throughout  the  world,  found  a 
sympathetic  response  in  my  own  breast. 
I  well  remember  the  cablegram,  flashed 
from  New  York  to  London,  which  told 
of  the  enterprise  of  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett in  fitting  out  an  expedition  under 
the  direction  of  Henry  M.  Stanley.     In 


due  course  the  expedition  sailed,  and 
Stanley  disappeared  itno  the  heart  of 
the  Dark  Continent.  All  the  world  is 
familiar  with  the  official  record  of  his 
travels  until  the  moment  when  upon  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tanyangika  he  discovered 
the  illustrious  traveller  and  greeted  him 
with  "Mr.  Livingstone,  I  believe?" 

No  apology  is  needed  for  prefacing  an 
article  on  Stanley  by  a  reference  to  Liv- 
ingstone. Stanley  is  only  remembered 
because  he  discovered  the  man  whom  all 
the  civilized  world  loved,  and  whose 
fame  as  a  traveller,  an  explorer  and  a 
missionary  is  not  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  the  Christian  era.  And  yet  Stanley 
was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man. 
He  was  distinctly  the  representative  of 
a  type,  the  square  built,  bullet-headed, 
heavy-jawed  type  which  stops  at  nothing 
to  achieve  its  purpose,  and  is  relentless. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  I  should 
first  have  met  a  man  who  has  earned  a 
reputation  for  heartlessness  amounting 
to  brutality  when  he  was  paying  a  visit 
to  the  humble  cottage  near  Ruthin,  North 
Wales,  where  his  aged  mother  lived.  She 
had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  thirty  years 
when  he  had  left  the  rooftree  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  How 
many  things  had  happened  since  then? 
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I-or  him  vears  of  poverty,  struggle,  ob- 
scurity, with  a  siKi.len  meteoric  emeig- 
ence  and  a  world-wide  reputation;  for 
her  half  a  lifetime  of  patient  waiting. 
I  was  spending  my  summer  holiday  at 
Llandudno,  and  had  ridden  out  to  Ru- 
thin where  I  met  Mr.  Stanley  at  lun- 
cheon at  the  Rectory.  First  impres- 
sions are  alwavs  the  most  lasting,  and 
I  see  him  now  as  I  saw  him  then,  a 
man  slightlv  under  medium  height,  xyeU 
built  indeed  remarkably  like  a  smaller 
edition  of  President  Roosevelt,  he  had  a 
round  face,  close  cropped  dark  hair  turn 
ing  to  grav.  a  small  iron-gray  moustache, 
and  rather  a  beady  eye.  His  manner  was 
stiff,  and  suggested  aloofness  and  indif- 
ference. Without  being  a  good  talker 
he  was  interesting  because  he  had  seen  so 
much,  and  during  lunch  he  spoke  quite 
freely  of  his  experiences.  He  was  great- 
ly impressed  with  the  possibilities  of 
South  Africa,  and  had  evidently  been  in 
close  touch  with  most  of  those  marvel- 
lous natural  resources  which  have  since 
attracted  world-wide  attention. 

I  felt  at  the  time  that  he  was  the  very 
antipodes  of  Livingstone,  just  the  man 
to  conduct  a  commercial  or  a  punitive 
expedition.  A  man  w^ho,  if  allowed  to  or- 
ganize his  own  forces,  would  be  certain 
to  achieve  his  object ;  fearless,  daunt- 
less, determined. 

I  met  Stanley  several  times  after  this 
before  he  entered  public  life  as  a  politi- 
cian and  made  an  utter  failure.  I  also 
had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  him  in 
the  winter  of  1888  when  he  lectured  to 
the  Walsall  Literary  Society.  Many 
things  had  hai)])cncd  since  1  first  met 
him.  The  i'.arttelot  scandal  had  agitated 
Kngland.  Stanley's  reputation  had  suf- 
fered, his  cruelty  to  the  natives  had^ 
leaked  out  in  spite  of  the  pledge  of  se- 
crecy under  which  the  members  of  his 
expedition  were  laid.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  tiie  whole  truth  in  connection 
with  these  regrettable  incidents  will  ever 
!)C  known;  and  now  that  Stanley  is  dead 
and  gone,  probably  no  good  ])urposc 
would  br  servr(l  by  bn-aking  the  long 
.silence. 

Safely  locked  in  a  vault  in  Halifax, 
N.S..  is  the  diary  of  Lieutenant  Stairs. 
who  acctMupanied  Stanley.     No  one  has 


ever  seen  the  contents  of  this  diary, 
which  is  sealed.  Lieutenant  Stairs  when 
depositing  it  with  the  members  of  his 
family  stipulated  that  it  should  not  be 
opened  during  Stanley's  lifetime.  But 
although  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed 
since  his  death,  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  it,  and  I  think  it  may  safely  be  con- 
cluded that  the  story  of  the  bloody  deeds 
which  characterized  the  expedition  will 
never  be  known  in  its  entirety. 

It  is  a  striking  comment  upon  Stan- 
ley's work  in  Africa  that  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  results  has  been  the 
perpetration  of  the  Congo  atrocities,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  most  murderous 
a'  i  mercenary  rule  of  which  there  is 
anv  record  under  the  aegis  of  his  Royal 
master,  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  incident  which 
has  never  been  published,  and  which 
throws  a  strong  light  on  Stanley's  char- 
acter. At  a  meeting  of  the  Colonial  In- 
stitute in  the  early  nineties,  an  address 
was  delivered  by  F.  C.  Selous,  the  great 
African  hunter,  a  man  who  is  as  modest 
as  most  men  who  have  achieved  great 
things  usually  are.  Selous  gave  many 
interesting  details  of  his  travels  with 
Livingstone,  and  of  his  experience  in 
shooting  great  game.  After  the  address 
the  Chairman  called  on  Stanley  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks.  Stanley  got  up,  and 
after  mumbling  a  few  words  of  ungra- 
cious thanks  went  on  to  say  that  he  could 
not  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without 
deploring  the  fact  that  hunters  like  Se- 
lous were  simply  destroying  the  finest 
game  in  the  world,  and  decimating  the 
ranks  of  the  noblest  animals  in  creation. 
He  deplored  such  wholesale  slaughter 
for  mere  amusement,  and  suggested  that 
instead  of  applauding  any  man  for  kill- 
ing lions,  tigers  and  rhinoceroses,  there 
should  be  a  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  a 
head  for  animals  so  slain. 

The  speech  was  truly  amazing,  and 
the  spirit  which  prompted  it  was  obvious. 
A  well  known  sportsman  who  was 
jiresent  passed  a  note  to  Selous  asking 
if  he  should  reply  to  Stanley.  Selous 
handed  back  a  memo  terse  and  laconic 
"leave  me  to  kill  my  own  game."  Rising 
under  the  influence  of  tremendous  ex- 
citement wnth  his  fingers  twitching,  and 
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the  muscles  of  his  face  quivering,  Selous 
literally  scarified  Stanley.  He  declared 
that  he  had  never  killed  big  game  or 
anything  else  for  the  mere  luxury  of 
killing,  that  he  had  made  it  his  first 
business  to  kill  for  food  for  himself  and 
the  natives,  that  wherever  he  had  gone, 
even  in  the  unexplored  recesses  of  the 
Dark  Continent,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
pany with  Livingstone,  he  could  go 
again  and  be  received  with  kindness  and 
hospitality.  He  did  not  have  to  plough 
his  way  across  the  continent  with  Gat- 
tling  guns  because  he  could  not  shoot 
with  a  rifle ;  and  walking  up  to  where 
Stanley  sat,  and  addressing  himself  di- 
rectly to  him,  in  low  impressive  tones  he 
said,  "I  have  never  shed  one  drop  of 
human  blood  in  all  my  travels,  can  Mr. 
Stanley  say  the  same?" 

This  incident  is  an  epitome  of  Stan- 
ley's character  and  Stanley's  African  his- 
tory. Nothing  can  ever  gloss  over  the 
fact  that  he  marched  to  his  triumphs 
through  seas  of  blood,  and  that  where  the 
sainted  Livingstone  went  single-handed, 
and  secured  the  confidence  and  affection 
of   untold   thousands   of   the   dusky   na- 


tives, Stanley  had  to  fight  his  way  in  and 
out,  and  entrench  himself  behind  artil- 
lery. 

Africa  was  a  dark  continent,  a  great 
lone  land,  its  true  discoverer  was  Liv- 
ingstone; the  most  patient,  the  most 
sincere,  the  most  truthful,  the  bravest  and 
the  gentlest  of  men.  His  travels  his  dis- 
coveries, and  above  all  his  lofty  char- 
acter seized  the  imagination  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  focussed  attention  upon 
the  continent  which  in  a  very  true  sense 
he  had  made  his  own. 

After  him  came  Stanley  and  Rhodes ; 
the  latter  imbibed  somewhat  of  his  spirit 
and  shared  his  enthusiasm,  and  if  today 
the  last  great  continent  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  open  book,  and  the  very 
jungles  in  which  Livingstone  was  lost 
thirty  years  ago  are  penetrated  by  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  it  is  not  so  much 
because  of  Stanley's  expeditions,  or  of 
Rhodes'  dream  of  Empire,  but  because 
the  humble  Scotch  missionary  whose  re- 
mains were  carried  by  loving  hands  over 
land  and  sea  until  they  rested  beneath  a 
slate  slab  in  Westminster  Abbey,  blazed 
the  trail  for  those  who  came  after. 
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One  night  you  touched  the  harp  beside  the 

stair, 
The  harp  that  long  unfingered  and  unstrung, 
Had   silent   dreamed   of  hours   when   it   was 

young, 
And  those  who  loved  it  bHthe  and  frail  and 

fair. 
Beneath  your  careless  hand  a  faint,  sweet  air 
Leaped   back   to   life,   and   told   with   tender 

tongue 
Of  loves  forgot,  and  soft,  the  strings  among. 
The  dying  music  lingered  like  a  prayer. 
How    long   the    harp    had    waited    for    your 

hand. 
So  long  my  heart  lay  silent  till  you  came. 
How  strangely  sweet  the  strain  you  made 

to   rise 
From  each!   And  yet  you  cannot  understand 
That  now  can  neither  ever  be  the  same — 
Ah,  love,  ah,  love,  how  slow  the  music  dies! 


A  Christmas  Thought* 

By  A.  V.  K. 

As  round  our  Christmas  hearths  we  gather  now- 
The  while  a  gentle  peace  is  over  all, 
And  sounds  of  youthful  laughter  on  us  fall— 
Fond  memory  wafts  us  back  on  fleetest  wings 
And  in  our  ears  an  old-time  anthem  sings. 
We  pause  awhile  and  ask  each  other  how 
Our  dearest  ones,  far  distant  o'er  the   foam. 
Are  faring  in  the  well-loved  Home,  sweet  Home. 

We  picture  them,  as  in  the  days  long  past 

They  guarded  o'er  us  and  directed  where 

\\'hcn,  sheltered  neath  their  own  most  loving  care, 

Our  youthful  energies  should  find  a  gaol 

Wherewith  to  satisfy  each  yearning  soul. 

Ah !  How  they  loved  us  then  and  love  us  still ; 

And  though,  for  just  a  while,  we  still  must  roam, 

Our  hearts  forever  turn  to  Home,  sweet  Home. 

Here,  in  imagination,  for  a  space, 
As  memory  paints  the  scene  before  our  eyes. 
We  seem  to  see  each  dear  one's  face  arise 
Out  of  the  gloaming.     Lovingly  once  more 
Our  lips  meet  their's  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Tears  dim  our  eyes,  we  clasp  our  hands  and  pray: 
"God  of  our  Fathers,  wheresoe'er  we  roam, 
Watch  over  and  protect  our  Home  sweet  Home." 


The  Burglar  and  the  Babe. 


By  Billee  Glynn. 


THE  burglar  tiptoed  his  way 
silently  across  the  dimly-lit 
parlor  and  slightly  parting  the 
portiers  looked  into  the  adjoining 
room.  No  one  was  there ;  but  there  were 
signs  of  recent  occupation,  and  from 
appearance  it  seemed  to  be  a  living  room. 
A  cradle  with  a  chair  beside  it — on  top 
of  which  a  fashion  magazine  had  been 
left  open — told  at  least  the  story  of  a 
woman  and  a  child.  Perhaps  the  child 
was  still  there.  The  burglar  rose  on 
tiptoe  to  glance  in  the  cradle  and  fan- 
cied he  could  detect  the  gleam  of  yellow 
hair.  Would  he  venture?  His  eye 
swept  the  room  and  settled  at  length 
with  a  greedy  look  on  a  cupboard  where 
some  valuable  pieces  of  silver  were 
placed.  But  suddenly  the  expression  of 
his  face — set  between  the  two  wings  of 
curtain  like  a  spectrum,  its  gray  hag- 
gardness  touched  strangely  by  the  yel- 
low glow  of  light — changed  to  the  deep- 
est self-disgust.  The  burglar  had  never 
stolen  before.  But  a  moment  later  a 
look  of  hatred  and  recklessness  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  at  war  again  with  a 
strange,  heartless  city,  that  refused  him 
work,  that  refused  him  bread;  with  the 
rich  who  languished  in  fat  opulence ; 
with  a  world  that  had  wronged  him,  rob- 
bing heart  and  home. 

Home  !  The  , muttered  word  seemed 
to  sting  him  like  a  bayonet  thrust.  With 
lowered  brows  he  stepped  into  the  room 
moving  swiftly  and  noiselessly  toward 
the  cupboard.  His  hand  fondled  the  sil- 
ver avariciously ;  his  eyes  had  now  the 
true  gleam  of  robbery.  Two  or  three 
of  the  pieces  were  gold-lined.  He  se- 
lected these  and  then  stood  debating. 

Would  he  take  any  more?  These 
were  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  immediate 


needs — why  steal  simply  for  the  sake 
of  theft?  There  was  still  left  a  portion 
of  honour — the  consideration  of  degree 
in  thievery.  He  smiled  bitterly.  Why 
not  throw  this  in  the  face  of  fate  with 
the  rest  and  be  the  full  thing  life  had 
made  him?  What  a  hateful  charity  is 
a  half  blessing !  But  suddenly  the  sound 
of  a  spoken  word  broke  the  silence  of 
the  room.  The  burglar  started  and 
glanced  apprehensively  toward  the  far- 
ther door  where  the  woman  must  have 
gone  out.  No  one  appeared.  He  turned 
to  the  cradle.  The  sound  after  all  seemed 
to  have  come  from  there.  With  the 
pieces  of  silver  still  in  his  hand  he  tip- 
toed over  and  glanced  in.  A  child — 
a  little  boy  apparently  of  three  or  four 
years  of  age; — with  long,  golden  hair, 
was  sleeping  softly  on  a  downy  bed  of 
cushions,  its  little  hand  pressing  its 
cheek.  Moving  closer  the  burglar  stood 
and  gazed  at  the  child.  How  sweet  and 
innocent  it  was — fresh  from  the  hand  of 
God,  and  unmarked  by  the  coarse  touch 
of  life  and  sin,  A  look  of  yearning 
crossed  the  face  of  the  burglar,  followed 
by  a  flood  of  shame.  He  had  been  like 
that  years  ago — not  so  very  many — and 
now !  He  glanced  at  the  pieces  of  silver 
in  his  hand.  Truly  there  was  the  story 
of  his  life  written  in  characters  of  "silver 
and  gold."  The  irony  of  it  all  brought 
a  bitter,  sarcastic  smile  to  his  lips ;  then 
his  eyes  grew  tender.  One  of  the 
articles  of  his  projected  theft  was  a  gold- 
lined  mug,  on  the  side  of  which  was 
engraved  "From  Mother  To  Babe, 
Christmas."  It  belonged  to  the  child 
and  he  was  about  to  take  it — steal  a 
gift  of  love  from  a  babe!  At  that  mo- 
ment the  child  stirred  in  its  sleep  and 
murmured  the  word  "Papa."     Ah,  that 
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had  been  the  sound !  But  now  how  poig- 
nantly reproachful!  With  subconscious 
intelligence  the  child  might  have  been 
calling  for  paternal  protection.  Shud- 
dering at  himself  the  burglar  went  back 
to  the  cupboard  and  replaced  the  mug; 
then  after  a  moment's  doubt  the  other 
articles.  Was  it  worth  while  after  all 
to  steal?  He  was  turning  to  leave  the 
room  when  a  photo  standing  on  the  top 
shelf  of  the  cupboard  caught  his  eye. 
Something  in  the  poise  of  the  figure  at- 
tracted him.  He  bent  over  and  peered 
at  it  closely  for  an  instant,  then 
shrank  back  suddenly,  his  hand  to  his 
brow  as  if  in  pain,  murmuring  the  word 
"Ethel."  Recovering  and  bending  for- 
ward again  he  scrutinized  the  picture 
an.xiously — forgetful  of  all  danger  of  de- 
tection. The  identity  was  beyond  doubt. 
It  was  hers — the  woman  who  had  been 
his  wife.  Had  been! — what  a  torture 
was  that  thought  now !  What  an  awful 
regret  it  signified — a  regret  which  had 
eaten  his  very  soul  since  that  time  of 
madness  four  years  before  when  he  had 
se|)arated  from  her.  What  a  terrible 
wrong  he  had  done  her — a  wrong  beyond 
all  forgiveness — nor  could  he  ask  it  if 
he  knew  where  to  find  her.  After  all 
was  not  his  misery  and  suflfering  since 
then  but  his  just  deserts?  And  he  had 
iK'cn  blaming  fate.  With  the  picture  in 
his  hand  he  stood  and  recalled  her  image 
as  he  had  seen  her  the  day  of  their 
wedding.  How  sweet,  how  beautiful, 
how  pure  she  was !  Innocent  as  the  child 
in  the  cradle!  But  whose  child  was 
that  ?  Whose  house — a  house  in  a  distant 
Western  city  that  contained  her  picture! 
His  eyes  swept  the  room  with  its  hand- 
.some  furnishings.  Might  it  be  possible 
—her  father  was  rich?  And  the  babe- 
had   there ?     He   went  over  to   the 

cradle  and  inspected  the  sleeping  child. 
He  studied  its  features  closelv,  a  wild 
glow  of  love  trembling  at  his  heart,  and 
fancied  he  traced  in  them  those  of  the 
woman  mingling  with  his  own.     As  if  in 


corroboration  of  his  thoughts  the  child 
stirred  in  its  dream  at  that  moment  and 
half  turning  lifted  up  its  arms  and  lisped 
again  "Papa!"  The  word  burst  the 
flood-gates  of  the  burglar's  soul.  Every- 
thing was  shut  out  but  a  great  over- 
whelming love — the  love  of  a  father  for 
his  first-born.  A  rush  of  blood  mantling 
his  pale  cheeks  he  bent  down  toward  the 
cradle — to  kiss  the  child — to  take  it  in 
his  arms — to  call  it  son.  But  suddenly 
he  paused.  No,  this  thing  could  not 
be ;  he  could  not  accept  this  momentary 
joy  at  the  hands  of  fate  to  reap  the  de- 
spair of  its  loss  the  rest  of  his  life.  No, 
the  picture  was  there  by  chance.  The 
child  was  not  his.  Didn't  the  very  word 
it  had  uttered  prove  this  ? — Papa !  What 
father  would  his  child  have  ever  known 
to  learn  the  name?  He  had  been  crazy 
to  think  of  such  a  thing.  He  rose  slowly 
to  an  erect  position,  tore  his  eyes  from 
the  cradle,  and  strode  hurriedly  toward 
the  portieres  where  he  had  entered.  His 
hand  parted  them — another  moment  and 
he  would  have  been  gone  into  the  night, 
lost  in  the  city's  millions  from  whence 
he  had  come — then  a  voice  uttered  his 
name  from  behind  and  he  turned  quickly 
around. 

A  woman  had  entered. 

"Fred !" 

"Ethel !" 

"Oh,  Fred "     She  was  smiling  a 

smile  of  forgiveness — of  welcome — al- 
most supplication. 

A  great  hope  flushed  his  face.  He 
turned  back  to  the  centre  of  the  room 
and  pointed  to  the  cradle,  a  question  in 
his  eyes. 

"Ours !"  half  whispered  the  woman  ap- 
proaching, the  angelic  light  of  mother- 
hood in  her  face. 

"Ours!"   he    echoed   hoarsely;    " 

then,  will  you  forgive " 

Their  hands  met  over  the  cradle ;  then 
their  lips.  And  the  child  opened  its  eyes 
at  that  moment  and  smiled  on  them. 


Condemned. 


By  Henry  Morcy. 


NO,  Margaret;    Evans  won't  say 
there's  a  good  chance  of  my 
getting  off.    He's  going  to  do 
his    best,    of    course,    but   the 
evidence  is  ah  so  much  against  me." 

"But,  Alfred,  you  are  innocent.  Sure- 
ly something  in  your  favor  will  come  to 
light  before  or  during  the  second  trial." 

"I  am  striving  hard  to  think  so,  but 
when  an  innocent  man  has  had  the  hal- 
ter put  about  his  neck  by  twelve  of  his 
fellow  men  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
losing  faith  in  mankind  generally." 

"And  womankind?"  questioned  Mar- 
garet, turning  her  lovely  brown  eyes  full 
upon  him. 

"One  woman,  at  least,  believes  I  am 
innocent,  or  she  would  not  be  here,"  re- 
plied Alfred,  drawing  Margaret  tenderly 
to  him. 

Just  then  a  footstep  sounded  in  the 
corridor.  The  door  of  the  cell  swung 
open  and  Robert  Muir,  Margaret's  elder 
brother,  strode  through  it. 

"Margaret,"  he  exclaimed,  palpitating 
with  suppressed  rage,  "how  dare  you  per- 
sist in  coming  here  against  my  wishes  ?" 

"I  must  come,  Robert,"  answered  Mar- 
garet, fervently.  "In  spite  of  the  ver- 
dict, Alfred  says  he  is  innocent.  I 
believe  he  is  telling  the  truth.  He  needs 
someone  to  comfort  him  and  until  I 
know  he  is  guilty  I  will  not  forsake  him." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  retorted  Muir, 
harshly.  "I'm  going  up  North  again  in 
a  day  or  two  and  you're  going  with  me." 

"O,  Robert,"  cried  Margaret,  appeal- 
ingly,  "you'll  never  compel  me  to  spend 
another  summer  in  that  dreadful  place." 

"Dreadful,  indeed !  Why,  if  I  have 
any  memory  at  all,  you  went  into  rap- 
tures over  our  camp  when  you  first 
caught  sight  of  it." 

"So  I  did,"  replied  Margaret,  quietly. 
"It  is  naturally  a  paradise ;  but  last  sum- 


mer it  was  turned  into  a  hotbed  of  vice." 

"Well,  I  promise  you  that  shall  not 
happen  this  time." 

"You  have  made  many  promises, 
Robert." 

"Don't  anger  me,  girl,"  snarled  Muir. 
"You're  going  up  North  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  Alfred  Joslyn  has  been 
found  guilty.  He's  to  have  a  second 
trial,  I  know,  but  the  verdict  will  be  the 
same.  In  any  case,  you  know  I  have 
always  objected  to  him  as  a  prospective 
brother-in-law.  Leave  the  jail  at  once 
and  promise  me  that  you  will  not  come 
here  again." 

"I  will  promise  nothing,"  said  Mar- 
garet, firmly. 

"Your  brother  is  right,"  interposed 
Joslyn,  laying  a  hand  on  his  bethrothed's 
shoulder.  "Leave  me,  Margaret.  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  see  me  again  until  I  have 
been  proven  innocent." 

Margaret  drew  herself  up  proudly. 
"No,"  she  said,  "I  will  not  go  voluntarily 
until  five  o'clock.  I  am  allowed  half  an 
hour,  you  know,  and  I  came  at  half-past 
four." 

As  she  finished  this  ultimatum  Robert 
Muir  stepped  forward,  took  her  roughly 
by  the  shoulders  and  pushed  her  towards 
the  door. 

"No  violence  here!"  ejaculated  the 
jailer,  laying  a  strong  hand  on  Muir's 
arm  and  with  difficulty  restraining  him- 
self from  further  action.  "At  present 
Miss  Muir  is  our  guest  and  if  she  wishes 
to  remain  till  five  o'clock  she  mav  do 
so." 

Robert  Muir  had  no  desire  to  inter- 
fere with  an  officer  of  the  law.  "We'll 
see  about  this  later,"  he  exclaimed,  an- 
grily, releasing  his  hold  on  Margaret. 
Then  he  stepped  into  the  corridor  and 
strode  away. 

Margaret  at  once  returned  to  her  place 
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beside  Joslyn.  MacPherson  the  jailer, 
himself  a  kind-hearted  Scotchman,  took 
care  that  thev  were  not  agam  disturbed 
The  clock  in  'the  corridor  struck  five  and 
Margaret  was  preparing  to  leave. 

Macpherson  appeared  at  the  gratmg  m 
the  cell  door.  "We'll  allow  you  an  ex- 
tra ten  minutes,  this  time,  Miss  Muir,^^ 
he  said,  cheerfully.  "You  know  why. 
Margaret  thanked  him  and  smiled. 
"By  the  great  St.  Andrew!"  muttered 
Macpherson  as  he  walked  away,  "that 
smile  was  worth  a  muckle !  ^  I  wouldna 
hae  missed  it  for  six  months'  pay." 

Three  days  later  Macpherson  handed 
Alfred  Joslyn  a  letter.  It  was  from 
Margaret,  telling  him  of  her  brother's 
determination  to  take  her  North  again. 
"There's  no  way  out  of  it,"  she  wrote. 
"Robert  is  determined  that  I  shall  go. 
He  savs  he  will  use  force,  if  necessary, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  resist 
him.  15y  the  time  you  receive  this  we 
shall  have  set  sail.  But  remember,  Al- 
fred. 1  love  you ;  and  whether  we  sail 
north  or  south,  east  or  west,  my  first 
thought  will  be  of  you.  I  enclose  a 
plu)to — the  one  you  like  best,  I  think." 

.Alfred  Joslyn  raised  the  picture  to  his 
lips,  kissed  it  passionately  and  then  held 
it  at  arm's  length.  He  gazed  intently 
at  the  beautiful  face  and  into  the  kind, 
smiling  eyes,  until  his  own  filled  with 
tears.  Then,  with  a  great  sob,  he  brought 
the  picture  to  his  lips  once  more  and  fell 
heavily  against  the  door  of  his  cell. 

Meanwhile  Robert  Muir  and  his  sister 
were  steaming  North.  Robert  was  in 
quest  of  timber  again  and  intended  go- 
ing a  hundred  miles  further  up  the  coast 
than  he  usually  did. 

The  northern  i)ortion  of  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia  is  particularly  beauti- 
ful in  summer  time,  and  but  for  the 
shaclf)\v  that  had  come  into  her  life  Mar- 
garet would  have  enjoyed  the  journey 
thoroughly.  She  did  her  best  to  let  the 
grandeur  of  mountain,  sea  and  sky  take 
possession  of  her,  but  the  attempt  was  a 
failure. 

Night  came  and  with  it  a  full  moon 
which  transformed  the  sea  into  shim- 
mering satin.  Margaret  sat  sadly  gaz- 
ing into  its  depths  until  her  brother's 
f«x)tstcp  aroused  her. 


"Still  brooding,  Margaret,"  he  began, 
tauntingly.  "Thinking  of  Alfred  Jos- 
lyn. I  suppose?" 

"Of     whom     else     should     I     thmk, 

Robert  ?" 

"Why  not  try  George  Lander  for  a 
change,"  replied  Muir,  taking  speedy  ad- 
vantage of  his  sister's  remark. 

"George  Lander !  You  know  I  detest 
him." 

"Well,  he's  going  to  be  at  the  camp 
again  this  year,  if  Fm  not  mistaken.  In 
fact,  I  believe  he's  there  now  getting 
things  into   shape." 

"O,  Robert!"  gasped  Margaret,  rising 
from  her  seat  in  agitation.  "How  cruel 
of  you !" 

"I  don't  see  it,"  blurted  Muir,  blus- 
tering about  the  deck.  "Lander's  very 
w^ell-to-do  and  expects  to  be  still  better 
ofif  after  this  season's  work.  He's  fond 
of  you  and  will  make  you  a  very  good 
husband." 

"How  can  you  say  that,"  exclaimed 
Margaret,  indignantly.  "You  must 
know  his  faults  even  better  than  my- 
self." 

"Well,"  he's  going  to  make  a  desperate 
efifort  this  summer  to  reform  and  win  you 
at  the  same  time." 

"He'll  do  neither,"  declared  Margaret 
with  an  expression  of  disgust.  Then, 
walking  quickly  past  her  brother,  she 
left  the  deck  and  retired  for  the  night. 
Sleep  was  impossible,  how^ever,  and 
morning  found  her  depressed  and  weary. 
They  sighted  camp  that  afternoon.  It 
was  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful 
little  bay  and  nothing  could  have  looked 
more  picturesque. 

"That's  Lander  in  the  centre,"  said 
Robert  Muir,  pointing  to  a  group  of 
three  figures   standing  on  the  beach. 

Margaret  shuddered.  Up  to  that  mo- 
ment she  had  indulged  a  faint  hope  that 
perhaps,  after  all.  Lander  would  not  be 
there. 

He  came  forward  as  the  party  dis- 
embarked and  greeted  Margaret  quite 
naturally.  Then  he  led  the  way,  up  a 
winding  path,  to  the  tents. 

"This  one  is  yours,  Miss  Muir,"  he 
said,  indicating  a  tent  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  others.  A  clump  of 
vine   maples,    already   tinged   with   red, 
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added  to  its  privacy,  and  an  awning  of 
cedar  bark,  with  a  comfortably-shaped 
rustic  seat  beneath  it,  made  it  look  quite 
inviting.  Margaret  recognized  Lander's 
hand  in  these  and  other  little  comforts 
and  quietly  thanked  him  for  his  thought- 
fulness. 

The  party  settled  down  to  camp  life  and 
Margaret,  in  spite  of  herself,  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  it  was  a  model  one. 

Four  weeks  passed  by.  Not  a  drop 
of  liquor  had  made  its  appearance,  nor 
had  Lander,  by  word  or  deed,  given  Mar- 
garet any  cause  for  uneasiness.  But  a 
change  came.  Margaret  was  seated  un- 
der the  awning  one  afternoon  when  Lan- 
der approached. 

"We've  finished  our  work  rather  ear- 
lier than  usual  today.  Miss  Muir,"  he 
said.  "May  I  come  here  and  rest 
awhile?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Lander,"  replied  Mar- 
garet. After  all,  the  seat  and  awning 
are  yours,  you  know.  You  made  them, 
I  suppose." 

"They  were  made  for  you.  Miss  Muir," 
answered  Lander,  sitting  down  quite 
close  to  Margaret. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
made  her  move  a  little  further  away. 
Lander  closed  the  gap  immediately  and 
Margaret  glanced  at  him  with  alarm. 
His  face  was  slightly  flushed  and  Mar- 
garet fancied  she  could  detect  a  faint 
smell  of  liquor. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Miss  Muir," 
began  Lander.  "May  I  call  you  Mar- 
garet ?" 

"Certainly  not!"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
quickly.  Then  she  stood  up  and  faced 
Lander.  Her  cheeks  were  ablaze  and 
her  fingers  twitched  nervously,  but  her 
voice  was  steady. 

"Mr.  Lander,"  she  said,  firmly,  "we 
may  as  well  understand  each  other  at 
once.  I  am  engaged  to  Alfred  Joslyn 
and  you  have  no  right  to  offer  me  your 
attentions." 

"But,  Miss  Muir,  conditions  have 
changed  so  much,  lately,"  urged  Lander, 
smiling.  "Alfred  Joslyn  is  a  condemned 
prisoner  and  I  have  reformed." 

"Not  a  word  against  Alfred!"  ejacu- 
lated Margaret,  with  flashing  eyes. 
"True,  he  is  a  prisoner.     He  has  been 


found  guilty  but  is  not  yet  condemned. 
He  is  to  have  a  new  trial.  As  for  your 
reforming,  I  am  sorry  to  ,say  I  have 
very  little  faith  in  that." 

"Let  me  have  a  chance  to  prove  that 
it  is  genuine,"  pleaded  Lander.  "I 
haven't  tasted  a  drop  for  two  months, 
just  on  account  of  you.  Say  that  I  may 
at  least  hope  and  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
without  it  altogether." 

"I  cannot  do  that,"  answered  Mar- 
garet. 

"If  I  keep  perfectly  straight  for 
twelve  months,  may  I  speak  to  you 
then?" 

"My  answer  would  still  be  the  same," 
replied  Margaret,  turning  to  go  away. 

"Please  don't  go.  Miss  Muir,"  con- 
tinued Lander,  beseechingly.  "Hear  me 
out,  I  beg  of  you.  We.  expect,  the 
steamer  any  hour  now  with  fresh  sup- 
plies for  the  camp.  She'll  take  orders, 
too,  for  her  next  trip  up  here.  Your 
brother  and  I  have  talked  the  thing  over 
and  we've  come  to  this  conclusion:  you 
have  only  to  say  that  there  is  at  least 
some  hope  for  me  and  the  steamer  will 
leave  here  without  any  order  for  liquor. 
I  think  you  understand  me." 

"Yes,  Lm  sure  I  do,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, scathingly.  "But  nothing  you  can 
say  will  make  any  difference." 

"You  know  what  your  refusal  means  ?" 

"Perfectly  well.  It  means  a  repeti- 
tion of  last  year's  horrors." 

"And  you  won't  give  me  the  least  en- 
couragement ?" 

"I  cannot." 

"Not  even  to  save  my  very  soul  from 
hell,  I  suppose,'  cried  Lander,  losing 
control  of  himself. 

"I  am  sorry,"  replied  Margaret  quietly, 
"but  i  cannot  promise  to  love  you." 

"Then  you're  not  as  good  a  woman  as 
I  thought  you  were,"  hissed  Lander,  con- 
temptuouslv.  "And  mark  my  words. 
Miss  Muir/'  he  continued,  going  a  step 
nearer  Margaret  to  emphasize  his  state- 
ment, "last  year,  a  five-gallon  keg  of 
whisky  was  responsible  for  the  whole 
trouble.  We'll  order  a  hogshead  of  the 
stuff  this  time !" 

A  steamer's  whistfe  sounded  in  the 
distance  and  they  both  turned  towards 
the  bay. 
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Margaret's  first  thought  was  of  Al- 
fred Joslyn.  There  would  be  a  letter 
for  her,  no  doubt,  and  newspapers  for 
the  camp. 

Robert  Muir  undid  the  packet  of  mail 
and  glanced  at  the  addresses.  "Two 
for  you,  Margaret,"  he  said.  "They're 
both  from  a  lady,  though.  That  pre- 
cious prisoner  of  yours  doesn't  think 
enough  of  you  to  write." 

Margaret  bit  her  lip  until  it  bled,  but 
made  no  reply  to  her  brother's  cruel 
remark.  She  took  the  letters  and  walked 
slowly  towards  her  tent.  She  had  fully 
expected  a  letter  from  Alfred.  Why 
had  he  not  written!  Tears  welled  up 
into  her  eyes  and  she  was  about  to  give 
way  to  her  grief.  Then  she  checked 
herself.  "I'll  see  what  Maud  has  to  say, 
first,"  she  thought,  taking  up  one  of  the 
letters,  the  handwriting  on  which  she 
recognized.  "Why,  it's  from  Alfred!" 
she  exclaimed,  her  voice  full  of  emotion. 
Then  she  smiled;  and  if  Macpherson 
had  been  there  he  would  have  declared 
that  particular  smile  to  be  worth  a 
twelvemonth's  pay. 

But  Margaret's  joy  was  short-lived. 
She  began  her  letter ;  the  beautiful  smile 
faded  from  her  face  and  an  expression 
of  cruel  despair  took  its  place.  Her 
hands  trembled,  her  limbs  refused  to  sup- 
port her  and  she  sank  to  the  floor. 

"Alfred;  my  Alfred!"  she  moaned. 
"And  he  is  innocent,  innocent!"  Then 
she  tried  to  rouse  herself.  "I  must  go 
to  him,  at  once,"  she  cried.  "  The 
steamer  will  wait  a  few  minutes  for  me, 
surely."  She  staggered  to  her  feet  and 
reached  the  door  of  her  tent.  Then  she 
heard  someone  calling  her.  It  was  Lan- 
der. He  came  running  towards  her  with 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

"Miss  Muir!  Miss  Muir!"  he  shouted, 
heartlessly,  unmistakable  joy  in  his  voice, 
"it's  turned  out  just  as  we  expected.  Al- 
fred Joslyn  has  had  a  second  trial  and 
he's  to  be  hanged  a  month  from  today. 
What's   your  answer,  now?" 

"The  same  as  it  has  always  been," 
replied  Margaret,  grasping  the  tent  pole 
hard  to  steady  herself.  "And  if  I  were 
a  man,"  she  began  with  quivering  lips, 
"I'd ,  but  it  doesn't  matter,"  she  con- 
cluded, with  infinite  scorn  and  a  proud 


toss  of  her  head,  "I'm  going  to  Alfred." 
"Not  if  I  can  help  it !"  snapped  Lander, 
catching  hold  of  her  wrist  as  she  swept 
past  him. 

Margaret  screamed,  but  the  steamer's 
shrill  whistle  drowned  her  voice  and  none 
save  Lander  heard  it. 

"Screaming  will  do  you  very  little 
good.  Miss  Muir,"  he  said,  harshly.  Your 
brother  expected  something  like  this.  I 
had  orders  from  him  to  keep  you  here 
until  the  steamer  is  well  under  way  ana 
I'm  going  to  do  it." 

How  Margaret  lived  through  that  day 
and  the  weeks  that  followed  she  could 
never  tell.  There  was  a  settlement  a  few 
miles  further  down  the  coast  and  she 
made  several  attempts  to  reach  it.  But 
these  were  always  frustrated  by  Lander 
who  seemed  never  to  leave  the  camp. 

Margaret  grew  pale  and  thin  as  the 
dreadful  day  approached  until  she  found 
herself  counting  the  hours  that  Alfred 
had  to  live. 

"It's  a  month  tomorrow  since  the 
steamer  was  here,"  she  thought  with  a 
shudder.  Then  she  began  to  pace  to  and 
fro.  "How  beautiful  the  evening  is," 
she  muttered.  "It  seems  to  mock  me. 
Why  doesn't  the  lightning  flash  and  the 
thunder  roar !  Why  doesn't  a  hurricane 
come  tearing  down  from  the  North  and 
lash  the  waters  into  great  foaming  bil- 
lows, mountains  high!  It  would  do  me 
good  to  hear  them  roar  and  see  them 
come  crashing  in,  higher  and  higher, 
until  Robert  and  Lander  and  the  whole 
camp  were  engulfed  for  ever  in  their 
darkest  depths.  But  I  must  be  calm," 
she  murmured,  "and  not  give  way  to 
these  dreadful  feelings."  Then  she  went 
into  her  tent  to  be.  with  Alfred  in  spirit, 
at  least,  during  his  last  night  on  earth. 
She  was  on  her  knees  in  prayer  when  a 
steamer's  whistle  disturbed  her.  "That 
can't  be  our  steamer,"  she  mused,  going 
to  the  door  of  the  tent  and  looking  out. 
"It  is,  though!"  she  exclaimed,  wonder- 
ingly.  "Why,  she's  at  least  two  hours 
ahead  of  time.  There'll  be  another  let- 
ter. Perhaps  some  good  news  as  well." 
Margaret  hurried  to  the  beach  and 
with  feverish  impatience  watched  the 
steamer  land.  When  the  mail  came 
ashore  she  took  her  place  amongst  the 
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'eager   little   crowd   around   her   brother. 

"Another  letter  for  you,  Margaret,  and 
a  newspaper,"  said  he. 

Lander  took  these  from  Muir  and  was 
about  to  hand  them  over  to  Margaret.  A 
headline  in  the  paper,  however,  attracted 
his  attention  and  he  hesitated.  A  look 
of  surprise  and  fear  came  into  his  face 
and  he  thrust  the  newspaper  into  his 
pocket.  This  is  what  he  had  read : 
"Alfred  Joslyn,  the  condemned  prisoner, 
has  escaped ! 

Margaret's  quick  eyes  had  seen  the 
headline,  also,  and  her  face  was  a  pic- 
ture. Joy,  thankfulness,  relief,  hope,  all 
were  depicted  in  it. 

"My  mail,  please,  Mr.  Lander,"  she 
said,  radiantly. 

Lander  handed  Margaret  the  letter, 
but  the  newspaper  remained  in  his 
pocket. 

"All  of  it,  please,"  demanded  Mar- 
garet, holding  out  her  hand  confidently. 

"Aye!  Gie  the  lassie  all  her  mail," 
said  one  of  the  workmen  standing  by. 

Lander  turned  sharply  and  looked  at 
the  man.  Then  he  drew  the  newspaper 
very  reluctantly  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  Margaret. 

"Tha«k  you,  Macgregor,"  she  said, 
quietly,  turning  her  wonderful  eyes  full 
upon  the  one  who  had  spoken.  And  as 
she  sped  away  to  her  tent  another 
Scotchman's  heart  was  melting  within 
him  at  the  beauty  of  her  smile. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  Margaret 
came  out  of  her  tent  again.  The 
steamer  had  gone  and  the  supplies  for 
the  camp  were  piled  up  on  the  bank  above 
the  beach.  Conspicuous  amongst  the 
packages  was  a  large  hogshead.  Mar- 
garet gasped  when  she  saw  it. 

The  men  were  lounging  about  the 
camp  talking  noisily.  Presently  one  of 
them  lunged  across  her  path  and  fell 
heavily  into  a  nearby  bush.  Then  Mar- 
garet stumbled  over  something  herself. 
"Never  mind,  Margaret,"  stammered 
a  familiar  voice,  husky  with  drink.  "It's 
only  a  small  case  of  whisky  we've  opened. 
I  daresay  it  will  last  us  tonight  and  we'll 
tap  the  hogshead  tomorrow." 

Then  a  bold  idea  suddenly  took  pos- 
session of  Margaret.  "  I'll  tap  that 
hogshead  myself,"  she  thought.     "A  wil- 


ful waste  will  surely  be  justifiable  in 
this  case." 

Not  daring  to  return  to  her  tent,  Mar- 
garet hid  herself  amongst  the  boulders 
on  the  beach.  She  remained  there  until 
absolute  c^uiet  reigned  in  the  camp.  Then 
she  climbed  the  bank  and  made  her  way 
to  where  the  tools  were  kept.  In  a  few 
moments  she  was  at  the  side  of  the  hogs- 
head with  a  chisel  in  one  hand  and  a 
hammer  in  the  other.  She  found  the 
bung  near  the  ground.  A  few  good 
blows  served  to  loosen  it  and  a  vigorous 
twist  or  two  brought  it  out.  Margaret 
expected  a  stream  of  rich  brown  liquor 
to  follow  in  its  wake.     But  none  came! 

"It  can't  be  empty!"  she  said  aloud, 
grasping  the  rim  of  the  hogshead  and 
giving  it  a  tug. 

A  circular  portion  in  the  top  of  the 
cash  began  to  move.  Margaret  saw  it 
and  her  first  impulse  was  to  run  away. 
"There's  something  in  the  cask!"  she 
gasped. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her 
mouth  when  Alfred  Joslyn's  head  and 
shoulders  came  into  view. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  Margaret 
that  she  was  not  a  believer  in  ghosts  or 
she  would  have  swooned  that  very  mo- 
ment. 

With  a  glad  cry,  Alfred  leaped  out  of 
the  cask  and  Margaret,  weeping  for  joy, 
fell  into  his  arms. 

"Macpherson  made  it  easy  for  me," 
said  Alfred,  placing  another  kiss  on 
Margaret's  sympathetic  lips ;  "and  Mor- 
rison, the  nightwatchman  at  the  wharf, 
suggested  the  empty  hogshead.  There 
was  a  full  one  alongside  of  it,  labelled. 
Morrison,  paying  little  attention  to  the 
address,  took  the  label  off  the  full  hogs- 
head and  tacked  it  on  to  the  empty  one." 

"Our  love  for  each  other  was  the  lode- 
stone,  Alfred,"  whispered  Margaret, 
fondly.  "But  you  are  not  safe  here," 
she  went  on,  anxiously.  "Even  now 
Lander  may  be  watching  us.  Nothing 
would  please  him  better  than  to  be  able 
to  place  you  behind  the  bars  again.  We 
must  get  away  before  daylight.  We'll 
take  the  row-boat." 

"And  go  further  up  the  coast,"  sug- 
gested Joslyn. 

"No,  you  stupid,"  returned  Margaret, 
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almost  gleefully.  '•That's  just  where 
they'll  go  first  of  all  to  find  us." 

•'But  Margaret "  began  Joslyn. 

'•There's  no  time  for  buts,  Alfred. 
The  camp  will  be  astir  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  We'll  put  a  few  necessaries  into 
the  boat  and  be  off  at  once.'' 

.Morning  found  George  Lander  still 
stupid  with  drink.  His  eyes  opened  wide 
enough,  however,  when  he  came  to  in- 
spect  the   hogshead. 

"Why,  confound  it  all.  the  thing's 
empty !"  he  blurted  out.  "It  doesn't  even 
smell  of  whisky!  And  there's  a  hole 
in  it  big  enough  for  a  man  to  get  in 
and  out  of!" 

Then  he  called  Robert  Aluir.  Their 
surprise  sobered  them  and  in  spite  of 
the  night's  debauch  they  were  able  to 
put  two  and  two  together. 

"Margaret  will  know  something  of 
this,"  suggested  Lander,  maliciously. 

"To  much,  I'm  afraid."  growled  Muir. 

They  walked  hurriedly  to  Margaret's 
tent  and  found  it  open.  Lander  made  a 
hasty  survey  of  it. 

•'Empty,  by  Gad!"  he  cried,  slapping 
his  thigh. 

Then  they  rushed  to  the  beach. 

"Gone,  of  course!"  howled  Muir. 
"They've  given  us  the  slip  nicely." 

"But  look!"  exclaimed  Lander,  hope- 
fully. "There's  a  tug  boat  coming  this 
way." 

They  hailed  the  vessel  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  on  board  of  her. 

"They've  gone  North,  most  likely. 
Captain."  exclaimed  Muir,  after  a  hur- 
ried explanation.  "One  hundred  dollars 
if  you  overtake  them  within  two  hours." 


"And  two  hundred  from  me!"  bawled 
Lander. 

•'Full  steam  ahead!"  signalled  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  powerful  tug  shot  for- 
ward, quivering  from  stem  to  stern,  in 
a  mad  endeavour  to  break  all  previous 
records. 

Meanwhile,  Alfred  and  Margaret  were 
rowing  away  briskly  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. They  had  travelled  about  five 
miles  and  were  thinking  of  landing  when 
a  large  steamer  came  into  view. 

"We  musn't  let  them  see  us,"  said 
Margaret,  heading  their  little  craft  for 
a  small  island  about  a  hundred  yards 
away.  The  vessel  passed  them  and  they 
put  out  to  sea  again. 

IMargaret  noticed  something  white  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was  in 
the  wake  of  the  steamer  and  drifting 
towards  them. 

"It's  part  of  a  newspaper !"  she  ex- 
claimed, grasping  hold  of  it  as  soon  as 
it  came  within  reach.  She  held  it  up 
before  her  to  let  the  water  run  from  it 
and  her  heart  gave  a  great  leap  of  joy. 

_"0,  Alfred,  it's  come  at  last!"  she 
cried,  springing  up  and  taking  a  step 
forward. 

As  Margaret  snuggled  into  his  arms, 
Alfred  Joslyn  read  the  words  that  made 
him  free.  Someone  had  turned  King's 
evidence  and  the  story  implicated  a  man 
who  was  supposed  to  be  up  North  on  a 
timber  cruise. 

Joslyn  was  showering  glad  kisses  on 
Margaret's  face  when  she  interrupted 
him.  "Alfred,"  she  murmured,  trying 
to  look  very  serious,  "there's  a  Gov- 
ernment agent  at  the  settlement— and  a 
Minister." 


The  narrow  way  may  have  hills,  but  no  pitfalls. 
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The  Associations  of  Rivers* 


By  E.  A.  Jenns. 


READING  an  old  copy  of  the 
English  Illustrated  Magazine 
for  1906,  I  came  across  an 
article  by  Oscar  Parker,  "  The 
Thames  in  Summer,"  in  which  he  says : 
"If  any  one  was  asked,  what  river  in 
all  the  world  holds  first  place  for  beauty 
and  associations?  the  answer  if  unin- 
fluenced by  patriotic  feeling  would  pro- 
bably be  the  Rhine."  After  which  he 
proceeds  eloquently  to  describe  the 
beauties  and  some  of  the  associations  of 
the  Thames. 

As  I  read  the  thought  suggested  itself 
to  me,  of  dwelling  more  particularly 
upon  the  associations  that  are  brought 
to  mind,  when  one  thinks  over  the  names 
of  some  of  the  older  known  rivers,  and 
in  that  connection  the  first  that  most 
people  would  probably  think  of  would 
be,  "the  great  river  the  Euphrates,"  if 
only  from  its  connection  with  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  in  Biblical  story.  Over 
this  river  must  have  -marched  Cheda- 
laomer,  King  of  Elam,  with  his  allies, 
to  attack  the  five  kings  of  Canaan  and 
to  be  in  turn  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Abraham  and  his  servants,  while  turn- 
ing to  secular  history  we  find  that  he 
was  again  defeated  and  slain  upon  his 
return  to  Elam  by  Khamurabi,  King  of 
Chaldea. 

It  was  on  this  river  that  as  far  as  we 
know  now  the.  dawn  of  civilization  for 
the  world  arose,  and  the  ancient  glories 
of  Elam  and  Chaldea,  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lon enchain  our  attention.  As  we  think, 
the  legenday  Semiramis  and  Ninus,  flit 
through  the  memory,  while  the  great 
names  of  Sargon  and  Assurbanipal,  Ne- 
buchadnezza,  Cyrus  and  a  host  of  others 
array  themselves  like  the  armies  of  a 
dream,  and  float  through  the  mind  with 


the  tales  that  have  come  down  to  us  of 
the  Gods  they  worshipped  the  laws  they 
made  and  how  they  lived  and  warred 
and  died.  It  was  by  the  waters  of  this 
river  that  the  Jews  "sat  down  and  wept 
when  they  remembered  Zion." 

After,  the  Persian  who  came  with 
Cyrus,  appears  the  Greek  with  Alexan- 
der who  died  on  its  banks ;  and  later 
again  the  Roman  left  his  mark  there. 
The  Persian  again  in  a  new  and  later 
Empire,  warred  with  the  Tartar  on  the 
North,  (when  that  incident  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred,  told  so  well  by  Mathew 
Arnold  in  his  poem  of  Sohrab  and  Rus- 
tum),  as  well  as  with  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire of  Rome  on  the  West,  until  the 
conquering  Arab  swept  up  and  com- 
bined both  Persian  and  Graco  Roman  in 
one  red  ruin,  and  the  scene  changes  to 
the  new  cities  of  Gaghdat  and  Bassora, 
of  Haroun  at  Rashid  and  the  Caliphate, 
with  the  poets  and  historians  and  astron- 
omers of  that  time  until  they  too  were 
destroyed  by  the  Mongol  hosts  under 
Holagu,  the  general  of  the  son  of  Geng- 
his Khan.  Tamerlane  must  have  led  his 
hosts  over  it  when  he  marched  t  oattack 
Bajaret  the  Turk.  After  which  it  sinks 
into  the  night  of  forgetfulness  and  its 
cities  and  its  gardens,  the  wonder  of  the 
world  at  one  time,  returned  to  their  ori- 
ginal desert.  Perhaps  yet  to  be  revived 
again  like  the  Nile  and  recover  its  lost 
glories  under  some  new  people  when 
the  Turk  in  his  turn  has  sunk  into  the 
mists  of  history. 

Or,  shall  we  give  the  palm  to  the  Nile, 
with  its  history  of  ten  thousand  years. 
The  glories  of  Menes,  Cheops,  Rameses, 
the  strange  episode  of  the  shepherd 
Kings,  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  the 
wonder   of  the   Pyramids,   the   mystery 
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of  the  Sphinx  and  the  marvels  of  that 
civiHzation  from  which  the  Greeks  first 
Ht  the  torch  which  afterwards  enlight- 
ened Europe.  The  ships  that  sailed 
round  Africa,  the  caravans  that  explored 
its  sources,  the  wisdom  and  might  of 
Egypt  at  a  time  when  our  forefathers 
were  but  painted  savages.  It  too  saw  the 
coming  of  the  Persian  when  Cambysses 
marched  his  thundering  hosts  along 
its  banks.  Here  too,  came  Alexander, 
and  founded  that  city  which  still  bears 
its  name,  and  marched  inland  to  greet 
his  father  Jupiter  Ammon.  We  think 
of  Caesar,  and  Anthony,  and  of  Cleo- 
patra, the  desire  of  the  world ;  the  long 
empire  of  Constantinople,  then  the  Arab 
and  the  Turk,  the  burning  of  the  great 
library  and  destruction  and  decay,  until 
at  last  now  under  our  own  dominion  it 
promises  to  revive  its  ancient  glories, 
and  again  gives  life  and  yet  more  life 
to  the  land  it  fed  so  well  in  ages  lone 
past. 

Nor   among  these   great   rivers   must 
the  little  river  Jordan  that  lies  between 
them  be  forgotten.     To  all  of  us  it  ap- 
peals as  the  river  on  whose  banks  the 
greatest  religion  of  the  world  was  taught, 
and  the  Divine  Message  of  redemption 
given  to  Man.     No  child  but  knows  its 
history  in  that  respect,  but  the  Jordan 
has  besides,   its  place   in  the  march  of 
great  events.     Situate  in  that  land  which 
for  so  long  was,  as  Belgium  in  Europe 
was,  and  perhaps   is,  the  pivotal  point, 
a  battle  ground  of  nations,  it  was  always 
of  importance.     Across  it  marched  As- 
syrian to  attack  Egypt,  and  Egyptian  to 
attack  Hittite  and  Assyrian.     Cambyses, 
the  Persian,  led  his  hosts  across  it  when 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  a  nation  save  as  a 
vassal  of  Persia.     Here  too  came  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  Roman  Conqueror, 
and    later    came    the    Generals    of    Ma- 
homet.    Up  and   down   its  banks  raged 
the  battles  of  the  Crusades  fought  with 
the  Seljuh  Turks.     Lastly  came  the  Ot- 
taman  Turk  and  it  now  sleeps  an  uneasy 
slumber   dreaming   perhaps   of  the  time 
when  the  Jews  shall  become  once  more 
a  nation,  or  perhaps  to  be  awakened  into 
new  life  when  a  railroad  shall  cross  its 
banks  to  reach  Persia  and  India  by  the 
old  land  route. 


We  might  turn  East,  to  the  Ganges, 
the  sacred  river  to  so  many  millions  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  dusky  branch  of  the 
great  Eurasian-European  race,  to  which 
all  turn  and  endeavour  to  make  pil- 
grimage at  least  once  in  their  lives,  as 
the  jMahometans  to  Mecca.  Or  to  the 
Indus,  where  the  Greek  first  met  that 
same  dusky  brother  in  the  battle  between 
Alexander  and  Porus ;  but  let  us  instead 
go  West,  past  the  Scamander,  famed  in 
Homer,  the  Eurotus  sacred  to  the  twin 
Gods  Castor  and  Pollux,  till  we  come 
to  the  Yellow  Tiber ;  and  here  we  have 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Rome,  from  Ro- 
mulus its  founder,  seven  hundred  years 
before  the  Rhine,  or  the  Thames,  nearer 
home,  were  heard  of,  till  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  Emperors  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  Western  Empire  by  the 
barbarians.  What  a  wealth  of  legend 
a  history  is  here.  Here  it  was  said  that 
Aeneas  brought  his  band  of  Trojans  after 
the  fall  of  Towered  Ilium,  and  estab- 
lished them  in  the  land.  Here  arose 
that  mighty  people  whose  stern  virtues 
for  so  long  gave  them  the  Dominion 
over  the  whole  known  world,  whose  laws 
we  have  so  largely  copied,  whose  char- 
acters we  so  greatly  admire,  and  from 
whose  fall  we  can  again  take  to  heart  the 
lesson,  that  always  corruption  and 
luxury,  bring  an  inevitable  result,  in  na- 
tions as  well  as  individuals. 

Here  Sextus  Tarquin  stands  for  ever 
as  a  name  for  infamy,  and  Lucretia  for 
the  purity  of  womanhood.  The  long 
list  of  noble  statesmen  and  patriots  who 
counted  their  country  always  above  life 
or  wife  or  wealth  is  so  great  that  it  is 
invidious  to  choose  between  them,  yet 
one  must  mention  Gamillus,  who  taught 
his  countrymen  that  peace  is  purchased 
with  steel,  not  gold,  and  having  con- 
quered the  enemy  again  laid  down  his 
power  and  returned  to  his  little  farm. 
When  one  remembers  and  thinks  one 
can  understand  the  sigh  with  which 
Pyrrhus,  after  having  once  defeated  them 
in  the  Tarentine  war,  going  over  the 
battle  field,  and  noticing  that  every  dead 
soldier  had  his  wounds  in  front  said, 
"With  such  soldiers  I  could  conquer  the 
world."  And  the  blaze  of  glory  with 
which  her  power  attained  its  zenith   in 
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the  reign  of  Caesar  Augustus,  and  even 
when  after  long  centuries  her  power 
was  indeed  in  the  dust,  still  she  arose 
again,  when  the  power  of  the  Popes  of 
Rome,  the  head  of  the  Roman  branch  of 
the  Christian  church,  was  so  great  even 
on  earth,  that  Kings  obeyed  their  behest; 
and  Frederick  the  Emperor,  held  the 
stirrup  of  Adrian  the  only  English  Pope. 
Even  now  when  that  power  is  gone  still 
Rome  on  the  Tiber  again  arises  as  the 
Capital  of  a  New  and  United  Italy  who 
has  once  more  taken  her  place  among 
the  nations.  Well  may  Rome  be  called 
the  Eternal  City. 

Passing  northwards  the  associations  of 
the  Rhine  only  begin  when  Caesar  drove 
Ariovistus  back  across  its  waters  some 
fifty-eight  years  before  Christ.  Across 
it  Varus  went  when  he  lost  his  legions, 
in  that  great  rising  of  the  Germans  un- 
der Herman  against  their  conquerors. 
Later,  across  it  Attila — that  terrible  king 
of  the  Huns,  "the  scourge  of  God,"  the 
"terror  of  the  nations,"  led  his  hosts,  to 
fight  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought  on 
European  ground,  when  he  met  Atius, 
the  Roman  Prefect  of  Gaul  and  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  on  the  plains 
of  Chalons  sur  Marme  in  France,  and 
for  the  first  time  knew  defeat.  Three 
hundred  thousand  men  were  left  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  How  puny  seem 
modern  wars  to  those  struggles  of  the 
Titans.  Before  that  across  it  had 
marched  the  Vandal  and  the  Visigoth; 
the  first  they  conquer  the  Roman  Pro- 
vinces in  the  North  of  Africa,  the  lat- 
to  conquer  and  establish  kingdoms  in 
the  South  of  France  and  Spain.  Later 
came  the  Franks,  who  gave  a  new  name 
to  the  ancient  Gaul.  And  the  name  of 
Ghaslenaque  is  sung  by  its  bubbling 
waters.  On  its  banks,  dwelt  in  after 
years  the  robber  Barons,  the  ruins  of 
whose  castles  are  perched  on  every  hill. 
Also  the  great  bishoprics  of  Cologne 
and  Treves  whose  powers  equalled  those 
of  many  kings ;  and  all  through  the 
middle  ages,  back,  and  forth,  across  its 
waters,  surged  the  tide  of  war.  German 
against  the  French ;  the  French  against 
Germany.  Until  Napoleon  marched 
across  its  waters  to  lay  Prussia,  Austria 
as   well   as   all   the   lesser  kingdoms  be- 


neath his  feet.  A  tide  that  rolled  back 
again  after  his  disastrous  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  again  in  1871  when  Wil- 
liam the  Firt  marched  across  the  Rhine 
to  take  Paris  and  be  crowned  Emperor 
of  Germany  at  Versailles. 

The  Rhine  too,  how  rich  in  legend 
and  story.  The  beautiful  tale  of  Un- 
dine, and  the  Maidens  beneath  her 
waters  who  guard  the  Rhine  gold,  and 
on  through  fancies  that  it  would  take 
many  days  and  many  books  to  tell. 

Nor  is  our  own  Thames  without  its 
many  associations;  the  dearer  indeed, 
because  the  nearer  our  own  hearts.  Here 
history  begins  again  with  Caesar,  who 
fifty  years  before  Christ,  defeated  the 
British  Chieftain  Cassivellaunus  upon 
its  banks. 

It  does  not  again  appear  during  the 
next  hundred  years  nor  so  far  as  I  have 
heard  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  some  four  hundred 
years  more,  save  that  we  know  that 
the  Romans  had  na  important  town, 
Londinum,  situate  upon  its  banks ;  but 
Hengist  and  Horsa  when  they  conquered 
Kent,  must  have  touched  upon  the 
Thames.  Later  with  the  fourth  settle- 
ment of  the  German  invaders  in  526 
we  find  Middlesex  first  mentioned ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
story  of  all  that  time  of  invasion  is  one 
that  comes  to  us  from  Norse  sources 
which  tells  of  the — perhaps — mythical 
Ragner  Sodbrodson  who  late  in  life  is 
said  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  conquer 
England  with  two  ships  only,  and  lost 
his  life  in  the  attempt ;  being  cast,  when 
taken  prisoner,  into  a  pit  full  of  vipers ; 
his  three  sons,  however,  following  in 
his  footsteps  made,  says  the  legend,  a 
more  successful  attempt  and  landing  in 
the  Thames  subdued  a  large  portion  of 
country  which  they  held  for  many 
years. 

Here  too,  our  Alfred  the  Great  warred 
with  Hasting,  the  Danish  Viking,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  years  later  Edward 
the  Confessor  laid  the  foundations  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  that  most  beautiful 
record  in  stone  of  so  much  of  Eng- 
land's greatness,  while  shortly  after  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  commenced  to  build 
the  Tower  of  London. 
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At  Runnymede  on  its  waters  John  the  Euphrates  or  the  Nile,  one  of  which, 
was  forced  to  grant  that  charter  of  Eng-  whichever  may  have  been  first,  saw  the 
lish  liberties  which  has  meant  so  much  ^^^^,j^  ^f  civilization,  the  Tiber  which 
not  only  to  us  but  to  the  great  Daughter  ^^^^,  .^^  continuous  spread  under  the 
Republic,  and  which  too,  has  perhaps  .  f^ 
done  more  to  civilize  and  humanize  not  stern  and  just  dommion  of  Rome,  or 
only  the  English  speaking  peoples,  but  the  Thames  on  which  that  civilization 
all  "other  branches  of  the  human  race,  has  so  grandly  culminated,  in  a  free 
than  anything  since  Christ  brought  God's  people  carrying  on  Rome's  good  work 
New  Testament  to  earth.  On  its  banks  of  spreading  civilization  into  the  four 
the  Mother  of  Parliaments  grew  up.  corners  of  a  world  twenty  times  greater 
At  its  mouth  in  Charles  the  Second's  than  Rome  ever  knew.  This  is  perhaps 
time  the  Dutch  threatened  the  Naval  apart  from  the  question,  but  it  is  hard 
supremacy  of  England,  since  so  glor-  to  say  which  indeed  holds  the  first  place 
iouslv  established.  i"  association,  while  as  to  natural  beau- 
After  all  which  has  the  greatest  re-  ties,  each  has  its  own,  of  its  own  indi- 
cord,— apart  from  that  of  the  Jordan—  vidual  kind. 


God^s  Silence* 

By  Geofge  Franks. 

Deep  in  the  dense  green  woods  at  hush  of  eve, 

When  all  things  living  have  retired  to  rest, 
How   sweet   it   is   the   cares   of   day   to  leave. 

And  meditate,  upon  the  Earth's  cool  breast; 
The  solemn  silence  soothes,  the  stillness  calms. 

And   smooths   the   frown  of  petty   woes  away; 
Caressingly  the  touch  of  Nature  charms, 

While  dear  dream  faces  round  about  me  play. 

When  dawn  awakes  the  sleeping  world  to  light. 

The   listening  ocean   waits   the   zephyr's  kiss, 
Which  comes  so  gently  from  the  fields  of  Night 

That  the  smooth  surface  trembles  in  its  bliss; 
The  same  still  silence  broods  invitingly, 

And  o'er  my  heart  a  gentle  restful  peace 
Steals  softly,  as  I  gaze  far  out  to  sea 

And  feel  a  joy  that  never  more  shall  cease: 
For  even  in  the  busy  crowded  street. 

Where  noise  and  trouble  ever  reign  supreme, 
I  now  can  rest  in  God's  own  silence  sweet. 

Protected  ever,  as  within  a  dream : 
I  do  not  see  the  giddy  whirl  and  rush 

Of  restless  life,  for  ever  to  my  eyes 
The  visions  come  of  that  green  woodland  hush, — 

Of  Sunrise  by  the  water's  paradise ! 


The  Trial  of  Lady  Betty* 


By  A.  V.  Kenah. 


THE  heart  of  the  fair  Lady  Betty 
was  most  uncomfortably  per- 
turbed. She  admitted  this  much 
to  herself,  and  when  a  woman 
gets  so  far  in  the  abasement  of  self-con- 
fession as  to  own  up  to  her  heart  being 
worried  there  can  be  no  disputing  the 
fact. 

Had  she  confided  her  troubles  to  a 
mere  man  she  would  have  been  told  at 
once  that  the  source  of  her  discomfiture 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Geoffrey 
Danvers,  but,  unfortunately,  she  had  not 
got  to  this  stage  of  her  confessions  yet, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  she  tried 
to  convince  herself  that  it  was  some- 
thing altogether  different  that  was  ad- 
mittedly influencing  her  life. 

As  she  sat  in  her  cosy  bedroom  and 
listened  to  the  occasional  rumble  of  a 
,  cab  as  it  wended  it's  weary  way  home- 
wards, she  reflected  on  it  all.  The  hour 
was  a  ripe  one  for  meditation  as  the 
day  had  been  long  and  sultry,  but,  with 
the  coming  of  the  evening,  the  sky  had 
cleared  and  a  fresh  cool  breeze  had  gen- 
tly passed  over  the  heated  squares  of 
the  great  city  of  London  and  after  the 
excitement  of  the  theatre  with  the  sup- 
per it  seemed  a  relief  to  Lady  Betty 
to  be  able  to  sit  down  and  be  perfectly 
quiet  foi  a  short  time  and  let  the  cool 
air  blow  through  the  open  window  across 
her  heated  face.  She  had  dismissed  her 
maid  half  an  hour  ago  and  had  tired 
herself  in  a  soft,  clinging  dressing  gown 
and,  snugly  ensconced  in  the  subtle  em- 
brace of  a  sumptuously  padded  arm- 
chair, she  gave  full  play  to  her  imagin- 
ation and  let  her  memory  wander  at  it's 
own  sweet  will  over  the  pleasant  vista 
of  the  last  few  months.  It  seemed  al- 
most impossible  for  her  to  realize  that  it 


was  less  than  a  year  ago  that  she  had 
left  Sir  Alfred  and  that  during  all  that 
time  she  had  heard  nothing  directly  from 
him.  Beyond  the  regular  remittances 
which  she  received  from  his  solicitors 
and  their  formal  accompanying  note,  his 
influence  was  as  little  felt  by  her  as  in 
the  days  before  he  had  wooed  and  wed 
her.  She  had  done  her  best  to  keep  the 
peace  between  them  as  long  as  she  could, 
not  only  for  her  own  sake  but  more  es- 
pecially for  the  feelings  of  her  relatives 
and  friends.  Drunkenness  and  gambling 
she  had  deliberately  shut  her  eyes  to,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  other  thing  she  had 
been  forced  to  realise  that  there  was  a 
limit  to  even  her  spirit  of  toleration,  and 
the  inevitable  visit  to  the  lawyers  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  Deed  of  Separ- 
ation which  had  untied  the  knot  that  had 
become  so  erksome  to  both  contracting 
parties.  Since  then  she  had  been  doing 
her  best  to  forget  all  she  had  ben  forced 
to  go  through  and  had  given  herself  up 
whole-heartedly  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
social  life  of  London,  and  being  of  a 
sweet  but  withal  lively  temperament  it 
was  not  surprising  that  she  was  a  wel- 
come guest  wherever  she  went.  L'ntil 
the  coming  of  Sir  Geoffrey  no  one  had 
succeeded  in  making  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  her  susceptibilities  and  not 
even  the  most  notorious  of  the  busy- 
bodies  had  been  able  to  attach  one  word 
of   scandal    to   her   name. 

Of  late,  however,  there  was  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  his  name  had  been 
coupled  with  her's  a  good  deal,  and  an 
undercurrent  of  gossip  was  being  stealth- 
ily woven  round  what  she  had  tried  hard 
to  convince  herself  was  nothing  more 
than  an  ordinary  platonic  friendship. 
She  had  often  thought  over  the  matter 
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before,  but  this  was  the  first  occasion 
that  she  had  seriously  addressed  herself 
to  the  potentialities  of  the  situation,  for 
like  many  another  woman  she  had  glad- 
Iv  availed  herself  of  the  good  things 
which  had  been  thrown  in  her  way  and 
,.f  the  hospitality  Sir  Geoffrey  seemed 
never  tired  of  extending  to  her.  Not 
until  the  echo  of  a  spiteful  piece  of  gos- 
sip reached  her  ears  did  she  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  misconstruing  her  actions,  but 
now,  as  she  sat  alone  and  thought  the 
whole  matter  over,  she  wonder  whether 
Sir  GeoflFrey  was  really  falling  in  love 
with  her. 

Being  a  woman  she  instinctively  knew 
that  she  was  especially  favourably  re- 
garded by  him  and  that  particularly  of 
late  he  had  been  making  all  manner  of 
excuses  to  be  with  her,  but  she  had  never 
realised  until  tonight  that  it  was  on  her 
account  that  he  was  staying  longer  in 
London  than  was  his  custom. 

Xo  man  was  better  known  in  society 
circles  than  Sir  Geoffrey  Danvers,  al- 
though he  spent  little  of  his  time  amongst 
its  devotees,  but  he  had  already  firmly 
established  himself  as  a  noted  traveller, 
big  game  hunter,  and  an  all-round 
sportsman  second  to  none  in  the  King- 
dom. 

Coupling  with  these  accomplish- 
ments the  fact  that  he  was  a  strong  and 
handsome  man  and  that  his  rent  role 
was  known  to  be  a  large  one,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  much 
sought  after,  but  so  far  had  successfully 
eluded  the  many  snares  that  ambitious 
mothers  delighted  in  laying  in  his  path, 
and  still  remained  an  unattached  bache- 
lor. As  she  thought  over  all  these  facts 
Lady  Betty's  mind  was  sorely  troubled, 
for  she  admitted  to  herself,  with  a  frank- 
ness that  was  characteristic  of  her  na- 
ture, that  she  had  from  the  first  been 
attracted  to  him  and  that  now  her  feel- 
ings towards  him  were  something 
warmer  and  deeper  than  those  of  a  mere 
friend.  Though  no  single  word  of  love 
had  passed  his  lips  she  could  not  de- 
ceive herself  as  to  the  pleasure  her  pres- 
ence always  gave  him  and  how  deliber- 
ately he  sought  her  out  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion  and  tried  to  get  her  en- 
tirely  to  himself.     His  very  looks  told 


her  what  his  feelings  were  and  the  way 
he  anticipated  all  her  wants  and  wishes 
spoke  of  a  thoughtfulness  that  was  elo- 
quently expressive  of  the  regard  in 
which  he  held  her.  The  more  she  thought 
of  it  the  more  firmly  was  the  convic- 
tion borne  in  on  her  that  things  were 
drifting  too  far  and  that  something  would 
have  to  be  done  to  avert  what  would  be 
a  painful  crisis  to  both  of  them.  She 
knew  perfectly  well  that  she  could  trust 
Sir  Geoffrey,  but  the  question  that  wor- 
ried her  was  how  long  could  she  trust 
herself  not  to  show  her  real  feelings,  for 
she  knew  that  if  she  did  so  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  him  not  to  recipro- 
cate them,   and   once  the   die   was   cast, 

well 

It  seemed  to  her  that  the  only  hope 
of  saving  the  situation  lay  in  flight  and, 
before  turning  out  her  light,  Lady  Betty 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  tell 
Sir  Geoffrey  on  the  morrow  of  her  in- 
tention to  go  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt  and 
to  be  absent  from  town  for  some  length 
of  time. 

^  :^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  luncheon  had  come  and  gone  and 
Lady  Betty  was  once  more  ensconced  in 
her  snug  little  boudoir.  Somehow  every- 
thing seemed  to  have  gone  wrong  and 
life  itself  had  taken  on  a  gloomy  aspect 
for  her.  All  through  the  morning  she 
had  been  thinking  over  the  problem  that 
had  perplexed  her  so  the  previous  night, 
and,  though  she  had  racked  her  brains 
until  she  had  nearly  brought  on  a  bad 
headache,  no  solution  other  than  what 
she  had  already  come  to  seemed  appli- 
cable to  the  situation. 

As  she  drove  in  the  hansom  with  her 
friend  Mrs.  Karter  to  meet  Sir  Geoffrey 
at  Princes'  Restaurant  her  mind  was  very 
ill  at  ease ;  she  knew  she  had  to  do  that 
which  her  heart  rebelled  against  and  for 
a  moment  she  even  resented  Sir  Geoffrey 
for  coming  in  and  upsetting  the  calm 
enjoyment  of  her  life.  Then  in  a  second 
her  thoughts  switched  off  at  a  tangent 
and  she  tried  to  picture  to  herself  how 
lonely  her  life  would  be  once  the  sweet 
influence  he  had  come  to  exert  over  it 
should  be  pre-emptorily  removed. 

All  through  luncheon  she  was  unable 
to  shake   off  the   spirit  of  despondency 
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that  had  settled  upon  her  and  not  even 
the  gayness  of  the  surrounding  scene  or 
the  smart  witticisms  of  her  friend  were 
able  to  entirely  obliterate  the  sadness 
which  had  seemed  to  have  taken  so  firm 
a  hold  of  her. 

During  the  drive  afterwards  she  had 
certainly  brightened  up,  but  as  the  car- 
riage drew  up  at  Mrs.  Karter's  house 
it  seemed  to  her  as  though  some  oppres- 
sive weight  had  settled  on  her  heart  and 
was  crushing  the  life  out  of  her,  for  she 
realised  that  in  a  few  moments  she  would 
have  to  tell  Sir  Geoffrey  of  her  decision 
and  so,  of  her  own  free  will,  put  an  end 
to  the  happiness  which  but  a  few  hours 
ago  she  had  come  to  consider  as  part  and 
parcel  of  her  life. 

It  was  not  until  after  tea  that  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  de- 
nouncement and  then  it  could  hardly 
have  come  at  a  more  unpropitious  mo- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  the  tea  things  had  been 
cleared  away,  Mrs.  Karter  had  called 
upon  Sir  Geoffrey  for  a  song  and,  as 
though  Fate  itself  had  been  conspiring 
against  her,  he  had  chosen  "Love's  Cor- 
onation." She  had  resolutely  determined 
to  avoid  meeting  his  glance  during  the 
singing,  but  as  she  listened  it  seemed 
to  her  that  he  was  addressing  the  words 
directly  to  her,  and  as  his  rich  tones  fell 
upon  her  ears  her  heart  seemed  to  rise 
up  into  her  throat  and  she  crushed  her 
little  handkerchief  into  a  tiny  ball  within 
her   hands. 

Not  until  the  last  note  had  died  away 
had  she  dared  to  look  up  and  then  it 
was  only  to  meet  his  gaze  fixed  straight 
upon  her  with  a  tenderness  and  emotion 
depicted  therein  which  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal.  How  w^ell  she  re- 
membered it  all  now ;  immediately  after 
the  song  Mrs.  Karter  had  left  the  room 
on  some  pretext  or  other  and,  coming 
over  to  her,  he  had  said :  "Lady  Betty, 
don't  you  think  the  words  of  that  song 
are  lovely,  even  though  they  seem  some- 
how to  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  this 
matter-of-fact  world  of  ours?  I  cannot 
altogether  realise  a  present-day  lady  be- 
ing content  with  her  lover  telling  her, 
"I  have  no  crown  to  crown  thee  with 
save  love,"  and  yet  how  ghastly  true  it 


is  of  some  of  us.  We  may  indeed  have 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  living, 
that  is  from  a  materialistic  standpoint,  to 
give  to  those  on  whom  our  affections 
are  set,  but  yet  we  are  not  allowed  to  do 
so  and  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
a  self-contained  homage  and  only  the 
satisfaction  of  the  occasional  proximity 
of  the  loved  one.  But  to  turn  the  con- 
versation into  more  pleasant  channels, 
Are  you  doing  anything  special  tomor- 
row? If  not  will  you  and  Mrs.  Karter 
join  me  in  a  little  excursion?  I  pro- 
pose motoring  to  Maidenhead  and  then 
getting  on  the  river  and  going  up  to 
Marlow  in  the  launch.  I  think  it  will 
do  us  both  good  and  will  shake  off  this 
spirit  of  despondency  that  has  somehow 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  us 
today  ? 

It  was  then  that  she  had  told  him  of 
her  decision,  pleading  as  her  excuse  that 
she  was  fatigued  with  the  gaieties  of 
town  and,  as  the  hated  words  fell  from 
her  lips,  she  saw  how  pale  he  had  turn- 
ed and  a  deep  emotion  pass  over  his  face 
though  he  evidently  tried  so  hard  to 
restrain  it.  It  was  then  that  she  had 
loathed  herself,  and  only  the  return  of 
her  friend  prevented  her  from  owning 
up  to  the  falsehood  she  had  uttered.  She 
thought  of  him  now  as  she  saw  him 
then  standing  before  her  with  a  reproach- 
ful look  in  his  eyes  that  seemed  to  go 
straight  to  her  heart  and  tell  her  how 
deeply  her  words  had  wounded  him.  And 
then  again  she  saw  him  as  he  handed  her 
into  her  carriage  and  she  had  said  "Good- 
bye" to  him.  "No,  Lady  Betty,"  he  had 
replied,  "not  good-bye — only  au-revoir  ; 
it  may  indeed  be  some  time  before  we 
shall  meet  again  but  "good-bye"  has  too 
much  a  ring  of  finality  about  it  to  be 
true,"  and  she  had  looked  up  into  his 
face  and  had  seen  that  it  was  pale  as 
death  and  that  he  was  struggling  to 
master  the  emotion  that  was  so  cruelly 
racking  him  and  which  she  herself  had 
been  the  cause  of. 

When  she  awoke  next  day  to  the  full 
consciousness  of  what  she  had  done  her 
aching  heart  seemed  to  force  her  to  go 
at  once  to  Sir  Geoffrey  and  confess 
everything,  but,  apart  from  the  pride 
which  was  such  an  inherent  instinct  of 
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her  nature,  she  knew  that  if  she  did  so  it 
would  only  make  matters  far  worse  than 
thev  were  at  present. 

to  turn  back  once  the  die  is  cast  is 
even  more  fatal  than  to  surrender  in 
the  first  instance;  compromise  may 
be  an  excellent  philosophy  in  the 
dealings  of  the  mercantile  world,  but  in 
the  aflfairs  of  the  heart  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  all  or  nothing. 

She  knew  that,  though  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  she  was  a  free-agent,  there 
was  nevertheless  a  presence  standing  m 
the  background  that  had  the  right  to 
claim  a  possessory  lien  upon  her  and 
one  who  could,  did  she  commit  herself 
too  far,  step  forward  at  any  moment 
and  assert  his  rights.  This  latter  con- 
sideration she  admitted  did  not  have 
much  weight  with  her  for  she  knew  that 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  the  world 
chose  to  shut  its  eyes  to  sentimentality 
and  for  the  sake  of  conventionality  en- 
deavoured to  force  everyone  into  a  ma- 
thematical consideration  of  orthodoxy. 

No.  it  was  not  this  that  restrained  her 
from  following  the  impulse  of  her  emo- 
tions, but  it  was  the  fact  that  she  was 
unable  to  absolutely  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Sir  Geoffrey  would  com- 
mit himself.  Whatever  action  had  tc 
be  taken  must  be  suggested  by  him.  not" 
by  her;  as  it  was  she  had  only  pointed 
out  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  it 
lay  with  him  entirely  as  to  whether  he 
would  accept  it  or  not.  She  was  indeed 
on  the  point  of  summoning  her  maid  to 
commence  the  packing  wdien  her  medi- 
tations were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at 
the  door  and  the  delivery  of  a  letter 
which,  as  soon  as  she  glanced  at  it,  she 
knew  would  set  all  her  doubts  at  rest. 

After  all  the  message  was  one  that  she 
might  have  expected  ;    it  was  terse  even 
to  abruptness : 
"Dear  Lady  Betty. — 

"So  you  have  really  made  up  your 
mind  to  go?  I  too  seem  to  think  that 
London  holds  no  further  attractions  for 
mc,  though  I  am  not  so  definite  in  my 
plans  as  you  are.  I  am  just  like  the 
man  of  whom  Omar  Khayyam  wrote: 

"'into     this     Universe,     and     why     not 
knowing, 


Nor    whence,    like    Water    willy-nilly 

flowing : 
And    out    of    it,    as    Wind    along    the 

Waste, 
I      know      not      whither,      willy-nilly 

blowing." 

"Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Lady  Betty, 
ever  yours  sincerely, 

"Geoffrey  Danvers." 

So  he  had  taken  her  at  her  own  word 
and  would  no  further  seek  to  force  him- 
self upon  her.  She  knew  the  action  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  that  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  he  had  carefully 
considered  everything  before  sitting 
down  and  penning  the  letter  and  that  he 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  his  own 
strict  ideas  on  the  subject.  Had  she 
acted  difTerently  she  felt  that  she  could 
have  won  him  over  to  herself  but  now 
that  she  had  deliberately  separated  her- 
self from  him  she  knew  that  nothing 
could  alter  the  situation,  and  as  she 
realised  it  all  the  letter  slipped  from  her 
hands  and  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
sofa  and  gave  way  to  tears. 

It  did  not  take  Sir  Geoffrey  long  to 
make  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  He  was 
naturally  self-reliant  and  accustomed  to 
think  out  things  for  himself  and  his  ex- 
tensive experience  as  a  traveller  had  not 
only  developed  this  gift  but  also  taught 
him  to  act  quickly  once  a  decision  had 
been  arrived  at.  Now  that  he  realised 
that  Lady  Betty  had  of  her  own  accord 
chosen  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him  he  knew  that  there  was  nothing" 
further  to  entice  him  to  prolong  his  stay 
in  London.  He  longed  for  the  freedom 
of  the  plains  and  forests,  and  yet  it  was 
too  early  to  set  ofif  on  a  big  game  hunt- 
ing expedition. 

Meanwhile  he  determined  to  go  to 
Russia  for  a  while  and  try  to  seek  obli- 
vion in  a  further  study  of  the  political 
and  economical  problems  which  were  per- 
])lexing  the  intelectual  inhabitants  of  that 
unfortunate  country.  The  attractions  of 
the  many  watering  places  to  which  society 
were  now  migrating  were  abhorrent  to 
him  at  the  present  time,  for  he  longed 
to  get  away  from  its  artificiality  and  to 
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be  alone  with  his  sorrow.  On  the  other 
hand  his  mind  was  too  essentially  active 
to  permit  of  him  shutting  himself  up  in 
a  castle  and  gloating  over  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  and  he  there- 
fore decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Doctor   Vovrikoff   at    Rostoff. 

It  was  now  more  than  four  years  since 
he  had  met  him  and  during  that  interval 
he  had  only  heard  occasionally  from  him. 
The  personality  of  the  Doctor  was  an 
interesting  one  for  he  was  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  ardent  patriot  whose  one 
aim  and  object  in  life  was  to  bring  about 
reforms  for  the  amelioration  of  the  hard 
lot  of  the  working  people  in  the  land  of 
the  Little  Father.  It  was  he  who  had 
first  introduced  the  subject  to  Sir 
Geoffrey's  notice  and,  through  the  force 
of  his  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  had 
interested  him  so  much  therein  that  he 
had  made  a  study  of  the  economical  con- 
ditions in  Russia  and  now  longed  to  see 
for  himself  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  during  the  interval  of  his  absence. 
That  there  was  a  change  he  knew  well, 
for  it  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that 
the  historic  meeting  of  the  Zemstovs 
had  taken  place  and  the  draft  of  the 
proposed  Constitution  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Tsar  by  Prince  Sviatopolk  Mirs- 
ky,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  per- 
*mittance  of  such  a  meeting  a  year  ago 
would  have  been  undreamt  of,  but  the 
awakening  of  the  moujik  brought  into 
existence  a  force  which  even  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Bureaucracy  were  unable 
to  cope  with. 

Undoubtedly  the  situation  was  an  in- 
teresting one  and  Sir  Geoffrey  pondered 
over  it  as  the  train  swept  him  along  to- 
wards St.  Petersburg,  thence  to  Moscow 
and  Rostoff.  Arriving  at  his  destina- 
tion he  was  surprised  to  find  the  station 
in  the.  possession  of  the  military  and  as 
his  drosky  hurried  him  to  the  hotel,  he 
saw  that  something  serious  had  taken 
place.  The  town  presented  an  air  of 
desolation,  andthe  few  people  that  were 
about  hurried  along  towards  their  homes 
and  made'  no  attempt  to  stop  and  con- 
verse in  the  streets.  After  dinner  he 
started  off  to  his  friend's  house  and  a 
feeling  of  disaster  came  over  him  as  he 
saw   that   it   was   closely   shuttered   and 


that  there  were  no  welcoming  lights  to 
greet  him.  Knocking  upon  the  door  he 
waited  a  few  minutes  before  it  was 
opened  to  him  by  the  doctor's  faithful 
old  servant,  Maria  Ivanoska.  Beckoning 
him  inside,  she  joined  him  in  the  study 
and,  after  greetmg  him,  told  him  all  that 
had  happened.  It  appeared  that  three 
days  ago  the  students  had  made  a  de- 
monstration in  the  streets  which  was 
broken  up  by  the  police.  For  some  time 
the  workmen  had  been  in  a  discontented 
state,  which  culminated  in  a  strike  and  a 
massed  march  on  the  Governor's  resi- 
dence. Although  thty  had  gone  with  the 
peaceful  intention  of  laying  their  griev- 
ances before  him,  he  refused  to  listen 
to  them  and  had  ordered  the  Cossacks 
to  disperse  them.  This  they  had  done  in 
their  usual  brutal  fashion,  sparing  no  one 
who  came  within  reach  of  their  cruel 
nagaikas.  The  doctor  had  returned  home 
the  same  evening  with  his  face  laid  open 
by  a  sabre  cut  and  had  hardly  got  in- 
side the  house  when  there  was  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  doors  and  the  gendarme 
had  entered  and  dragged  him  away. 
Since  then  she  had  heard  nothing  of  him 
and  begged  the  "gospodin"  to  find  out 
for  her  where  he  was.  Hastening  to 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  Sir 
Geoffrey  asked  for  an  audience,  which 
was  at  once  granted  to  him,  and  the 
Governor  himself  corroborated  the  story 
he  had  been  told  by  Maria  Ivanoska.  and 
promising  him  every  assistance  in  his 
power  and  providing  him  with  an  escort, 
had  advised  him  to  search  at  the  hos- 
pital for  his  friend.  As  he  hastened 
through  the  wards  to  his  comrade  the 
cruelty  of  the  massacre  seemed  to  make 
his  blood  rage  in  his  veins ;  the  very 
floors  and  corridors  were  crowded  with 
the  victims  of  the  butchery  and  not  even 
the  women  and  children  had  been  spared. 
The  delight  of  the  good  doctor  at  see- 
ing him  was  profound,  but  he  assured 
him  that  beyond  some  severe  flesh 
wounds  he  was  uninjured,  and  begged 
him  to  go  and  enquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  a  friend  of  his.  another  English- 
man, whom  he  had  seen  brought  in  and 
who  was  evidently  badly  wounded.  As 
he  approached  his  bedside  Sir  Geoffrey 
saw  at  a  glance  that  in  a  few  moments 
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all  would  be  finished  for  already  the  cold 
fingers  of  death  had  touched  the  closed 
evelids. 

'  Gently  taking  his  hand  Sir  Geoffrey 
bent  over  him  with  the  intention  of 
speaking  to  him,  when  a  thrill  of  horror 
ran  through  him  as  he  realised  that  the 
victim  was  none  other  than  Lady  Betty's 
husband.  Slowly  the  dying  man  turned 
his  face  towards  him  and  a  faint  smile 
of  recognition  lit  up  his  pale  features  as 
he  saw  who  his  visitor  was.  Straining 
his   ears    Sir   Geofifrey   just   caught   the 


words  as  they  fell  from  his  feeble  lips: 
"Thank  God  you're  here  Geofif.  You 
know  my  wretched  story,  don't  you?  I 
want  you  to  tell  Betty  when  you  see 
her  that  I  know  I've  been  a  beastly  cad, 
but  I'm  sorry — damned  sorry,  and  ask 
her  to  try  and  forgive  me." 

Ai  week  later,  when  all  was  over  and 
the  last  burial  rights  had  been  per- 
formed. Sir  Geofifrey  bade  good-bye  to 
his  friend  and  took  the  midnight  express 
to  London. 


The  Point  of  View* 


By  M.  P,  J. 


OXE  summer's  evening  a  woman  of 
thirty-three  whose  fresh  com- 
plexion, pretty  face,  and  thin 
figure  belied  her  age,  making 
her  look  seven  or  eight  years  younger ; 
and  a  silent  and  reserved  man  of  forty, 
sat  listening  to  a  boy  of  nineteen  airing 
his  immature  opinions  on  women  over 
thirty. 

The  man  up  to  the  present  time  had 
added  nothing  to  the  conversation ;  he 
hai)pened  to  know  the  woman's  age,' 
and  was  aware  that  she  knew  it ;  he 
also  was  very  much  in  love  with  her, 
but  that  she  did  not  know. 

The  boy  having  finished  expounding 
his  somewhat  crude  views  on  married 
women,  next  took  the  subject  of  the 
single. 

"When  an  unmarried  woman,"  he  be- 
gan emphatically,  "has  passed  the  boun- 
dary line  of  thirty,  and  is  not  engaged 
nor  seems  likely  to  have  an  offer  made 
her  in  the  near  future,  she  ought  to 
look  seriously  to  herself,  or  she  will  get 
left  on  the  shelf.  There  must  be  some- 
thing amiss.  Perhaps  she  does  not 
exert  herself  enough  to  please,  or  is  not 
dressy   enough.      Men    do   like   girls   to 


be  smart,  and  have  plenty  to  say  for 
themselves ;  they  hate  a  girl  who  cannot 
talk,  and  who  has  no  'Go'  in  her." 

"What  is  the  correct  definition  of  the 
word  'Go'?  in  connection  with  a  girl?" 
asked  the  man  reflectively. 

The  woman  shifted  her  position  slight- 
ly to  enable  her  to  glance  at  his  face, 
while  waiting  for  the  boy's  reply.  She 
wanted  his  opinion,  not  the  boy's.  "What 
was  he  thinking  about,"  she  wondered. 
"He  looked  strangely  content."  She  did 
not  know  that  with  half-closed  eyes,  he 
had  watched  her  for  over  an  hour,  and 
had  just  then  only  looked  away,  feeling 
she  was  going  to  look,  and  he  feared  his 
eyes  might  tell   too   much. 

The  boy  moved  too,  into  a  manly  at- 
titude, to  his  thinking ;  true,  it  was  copied 
at  some  previous  date  from  the  man  at 
his  side,  but  what  of  that,  was  not  he 
entertaining  a  pretty  girl,  and  an  older 
man  who  had  not  contradicted  him  once. 
It  was  not  often  he  felt  in  such  congenial 
company. 

"Well."  he  said  briskly,  "you  know  at 
once  if  a  girl  has  'Go'  in  her,  it  shows  in 
the  flash  of  her  eyes,  and  the  turn  of 
her  head,  and  the  way  she  walks ;    it  is 
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almost  as  if  she  liked  being  looked  at; 
not  a  bit  like  a  boy.  Oh !  there  are 
hundreds  of  ways  of  telling.  I  know 
one   girl." 

"Does  the  dawn  continue  after  thirty?" 
interrupted  the  woman,  smiling  at  the 
man  as  she  did  so ;  but  again  his  eyes 
were  not  ready  to  meet  her's,  and  she 
felt  the  same  odd  resentment  that  his 
thoughts  were  beyond  her  understanding. 

"By  Jove,  no.  Miss  Clinton,"  said  the 
boy,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  knows,  and 
anything  outside  that  knowledge  was  be- 
neath his  notice. 

"Hardly  ever,  unless  they  are  mar- 
ried. Don't  you  know  the  awfully  tired 
type  of  old  maids,  that  never  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  us,  and  who's  'Go'  has 
turned  to  wrinkles  and  nerves,  and  fat- 
ness, or  scraggy  necks ;  and  don't  we 
men  just  dodge  the  old  Dears,  at  a 
dance,  whenever  we  see  them  coming." 

"Poor  old  maids,"  said  the  man  dryly, 
under  his  breath. 

"What  a  fate  for  them  !  To  be  dodged 
at  dances  by  the  callow  youth." 

"There  is  the  youngest  Miss  Summers 
passing  along  the  road.  I  recognized  her 
red  golf  jersy  through  the  bushes,"  said 
the  woman  with  a  warning  look  at  the 
man. 

She  felt  in  another  moment  the  boy's 
complacency  would  be  torn  to  shreds  by 
the  other's  withering  contempt,  or  the 
man  would  lift  him  like  a  puppy  dog  and 
drop  him  off  the  verandah  on  which  they 
were  sitting. 

But  the  boy,  blissfully  unconscious  of 
their  thoughts,  jumped  up  hastily. 

"I  say,  do  excuse  me  a  moment,  Miss 
Clinton,  and  you,  Mr.  Bolton ;  it  is  most 
important ;  I — er — want  to  see  Miss 
Summers  about  the  Club  Dance  tomor- 
row," and  he  hurried  off,  running  down 
the  steps  and  into  the  garden  without 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

There  was  silence  between  the  two 
left  alone.  It  had  grown  so  dark  in  the 
last  few  minutes,  neither  could  see  the 
other's  face. 

Presently  he  asked  quizzically : 

"Are  those  your  opinions,  too,  con- 
cerning your  own  fair  sex?" 

She  laughed  a  little  uneasily. 

"Not  quite — he  did  not  know,  and  you 


did,  so  it  was  not  quite  fair  play,  was 
it?" 

"About  your  real  age?" 

"Yes." 

"Does  it  matter?"  he  asked  in  a  low 
tone.  He  thought  her  answer  would  be 
the  keynote  to  her  thoughts. 

"No,"  she  said,  rather  defiantly;  then 
more  slowly,  feeling  somehow  she  had 
his  sympathy  at  last:  "Yes,  sometimes, 
yes  it  does  matter  a  little,  when  one  is 
not  very  clever,  or  interesting,  or  well 
off,  and  cannot  do  anything  in  particu- 
lar, and  one's  youth  is  going,  and,  hard- 
est of  all,  people  notice  it,  and  one  is 
doubtful  of  what  is  coming  to  take  its 
place." 

The  man  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
moved  over  to  her  saying:  "Let  me  tell 
you  your  fortune,  no,  I  want  both  hands, 
please." 

"You  cannot  see  in  this  gloom,"  she 
said  unwillingly.  She  was  seated  on  a 
low  sofa,  and  he  sat  down  beside  her 
and  took  her  hands. 

"Not  by  palmistry,"  he  remarked 
gravely.  "It  must  be  by  mind.  I  think 
you  are  going  to  give  yourself  in  less 
than  five  minutes  to  a  man  who  has  loved 
you  for  two  years,  but  was  never  sure 
until   tonight  that  you  cared   for  him." 

"You  seem  very  sure  of  my  mind," 
she  murmured,  half  resentfully,  trying 
to  draw  away  her  hands,  and  looking 
down,  not  to  let  him  see  the  rising  colour 
in  her  cheeks. 

"My  child,  I  am  waiting,"  he  said 
gently ;  he  felt  her  hands  trembling  be- 
tween his  own.  It  reminded  him  of  once, 
when  a  child,  he  had  caught  a  young 
bird,  and  how  it  had  fluttered  with  the 
fear  of  the  unknown.  Pie  loosened  his 
grasp. 

"I  am  waiting  for  you  to  come  to  me." 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  been  asked  yet," 
she  whispered,  but  she  held  out  her  hands 
to  him ;  their  eyes  met,  and  he  drew  her 
to  him. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  boy 
appeared ;  he  had  run  upon  the  grass, 
and   they   had   not   heard   his    footsteps. 

He  began  breathlessly :  "I'm  awfully 
sorry  to  have  left  you  so  long;  I  was 
afraid  vou  might  have  got  tired  of  wait- 
ine  and  efone   indoors.     Miss   Summers 
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is  such  an  awfully  jollv  little  girl,  the  considered    the    boy's    discomfiture    had 

one  I  began  to  tell  you  about.     Oh !— by  evened  things  somewhat. 

Jove— I— er— have  forgotten  something.  "You  ought    to    be    sorry    for  him," 

Good  night."     And  he  disappeared  into  laughed    a    rather     flushed    little    lady 

the    darkness    with    even    more    rapidity  smoothing  back  her  hair. 

than  he  had  arrived.  "It  won't  hurt  him,"   said  her  lover. 

"Oscar  has    plenty    of    'Go'    in    him;  "His  thoughts,  like  a  green  apple,  need 

lucky   for  him   he   knows   when   to   use  ripening;  he  has  plenty  to  learn  like  the 

it,"  said  the  man  a  minute  later,  in  an  rest  of  us." 

amused  voice.     He  had  longed  to  kick  And    a    moment    later    they    resumed 

him  two  or  three  times  that  evening  and  their  former  comfortable  position. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  MEN. 

By  Coorcey  C.  Ireland. 

Where  have  they  gone — those  mountain  men, 

Trappers  and  hunters  of  bygone  days  ? 
Only  their  blazes  now  remain 

To  faintly  mark  the  forgotten  ways. 

Signs  discernible  here  and  there 

Show  thro'  the  moss  of  a  bygone  age 
Tracing  their  progress  on  and  thro' 

Desolate  places  where  tempests  rage. 

On  and  thro'  to  the  great  Beyond 

And  one  fell  here,  and  another  there; 
Aye !   and  their   spirits  haunt  the  trail 

Out  where  the  caribou  makes  his  lair. 

The  swish  of  a  pack  against  a  tree 

Comes  with  the  sweep  of  the  shrieking  gale; 

The  wand'rer  sits  in  his  camp  aghast 
And  watches  the  spectres  on  the  trail. 

On  they  come  with  their  forms  thrust  forth 

The  rifle,  the  pack  and  snow-shoes  there, 
No  mistaking  the  hardships  stamped 

On  hungry  faces  and  eyes  that  stare. 

For  these  were  men  of  the  Wilderness, 

The  rougher  men  from  the  outer  track 
Too  used  to  hunger  and  trials  that  kill. 

The  trailing  shoe  and  the  sagging  pack. 

On  they  glide  thro'  the  whirling  snow 

And  swing  to  the  creak  of  the  straining  shoe ; 
Weirdly  silent  they  pass,  until 

The  dark  woods  open  and  let  them  thro'. 
The  wand'rer  strains  his  gaze — alas! 

Nothing  is  left  but  the  whirling  snow. 
Dead  men  follow  the  long  dead  Past, 

And  no  one  knows  of  the  trail  they  go. 
Only  the  moan  of  the  passing  storm 

Comes  with  the  breath  of  the  Arctic  breeze, 
Only  the  hiss  of  the  drifting  snow, 

Sifting  away  thro'  the  sheeted  trees. 


Jim  Horsfield* 


//  -^F  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall 
he   eat,"   were   the   views   of   St. 
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Paul  on  the  labour  question,  but 
they  were  very  different  from 
those  practised  by  Jim  Horsfield,  whose 
motto  in  life  was  that  he  who  could 
not  support  himself  in  comfort  and 
luxury  without  the  necessity  of  working 
should  live  on  the  efforts  of  others  who 
held  the  old-fashioned  ideas  about  the 
dignity  of  labour  and  such  like  quaint 
beliefs.  It  was  in  Canada  that  Jim  first 
had  to  put  into  actual  practice  the  creed 
which  he  had  long  ago  selected  for  his 
own  when  he  used  to  debate  within 
himself  as  regards  the  great  problem 
of  Ways  and  Means  which  he  knew 
would  some  day  present  itself  in  its  most 
disagreeable  shape,  and  with  the  inherent 
caution  which  was  part  of  his  nature  he 
had  set  himself  carefully  to  study  the 
workings  of  his  favourite  method  in  all 
their  diversities  before  the  day  for  actu- 
ally proving  their  worth  and  value  might 
arrive.  It  was  in  direct  accordance  with 
the  promptings  of  this  caution  which 
had  led  him  some  years  previously  in  the 
fat  years  of  his  life  to  stay  for  a  year 
in  a  busy  town  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  will 
call  Larriput,  and  there  by  a  lavish  dis- 
play of  wealth,  pave  the  way  for  his  re- 
turn in  his  hour  of  need  when  the  lean 
years  of  famine  should  have  intruded 
themselves  uncomfortably  on  his  notice. 
Twelve  months  spent  in  a  first-class 
hotel,  lived  out  in  a  generous  fashion 
with  dinners,  theatres  and  suppers,  do 
much  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the 
man  who  can  afford  to  stand  them  and 
can  always  pull  out  a  "bunch"  to  put 
up  the  drinks  for  the  crowd  is  a  man 
of  substance  who  may  be  trusted  accord- 
ingly if  by  any  chance  his  "confounded 
bankers"  had  not  sent  out  his  quarterly 
dues   right   up   to   date.     And  Jim   was 


the  man  who  knew  how  to  play  the  game 
right  up  to  the  hilt;  there  is  nothing 
which  establishes  a  man's  credit  more 
quickly  than  the  prompt  repayment  of 
a  loan  or  the  immediate  settling  of  a 
gambling  debt. 

The  man  who  occasionally  pleads  to 
being  hard  up  and  borrows  a  ten-spot 
for  a  fortnight  and  repays  it  within  the 
appointed  time  will  never  have  the  diffi- 
culty in  running  up  a  large  account  and 
borrowing  sums  in  dry  cash  which  will 
beset  the  man  who  has  never  had  to  be 
dependent  on  the  good  nature  of  his 
acquaintances  before  the  hour  of  his  real 
trouble  comes  on  him.  And  well  did 
Jim  know  this  curious  trait  in  human 
nature,  for  had  he  not  made  a  study  of 
it  and  had  he  not  found  it  so  a  hundred 
times,  both  in  his  own  experience  and 
in  his  observations  of  others.  Moreover, 
a  little  carefully  placed  charity  goes  a 
long  way  in  the  same  direction  and  Jim 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  meet  during 
his  first  visit  to  Larriput  a  well-educated 
man  who  through  stress  of  circumstances 
had  fallen  on  evil  days  and  was  fast  in 
the  grip  of  the  liquor  fiend.  Jim  prompt- 
ly took  charge  of  him,  paid  all  his  ex- 
penses in  a  trip  through  the  islands  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  and  had  restored 
him  well  and  better  able  to  carry  on 
the  fight  which  lay  before  him.  So 
when  at  the  end  of  a  year  Jim  had  left 
this  charming  spot  he  left  behind  him 
a  number  of  people  who  were  genuinely 
sorry  to  lose  him  and  who  were  loud  in 
the  protestations  of  regret  and  in  their 
expressions  of  hope  that  he  would  soon 
pay  them  another  visit,  and  Jim  smiled 
sardonically  as  he  promised  that  he 
would  not  fail  so  to  do  and  as  he  settled 
himself  comfortably  in  the  cushions  of 
his  eastern-bound  flyer  he  congratulated 
himself  that  the  money  and  time  of  the 
last   year   had   not   been   spent   in   vain. 
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That  was  seven  years  before  he  redeemed 
his  promise  and  returned.  In  that  seven 
years  much  happened  which  made  him 
feel  even  more  satisfied  with  himself  for 
his  forethought  and  caution. 

Things  had  not  prospered  well  with 
him ;  not  that  they  had  gone  any  worse 
than  he  had  expected,  but  blue  ruin  is 
not  a  comforting  thing  to  gaze  at  even 
if  its  advent  has  entered  into  one's  cal- 
culations years  before.  A  man  who 
starts  enjoying  life  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000  and  lives  at  the  rate  of  about 
$5,000  a  year  is  not  likely  to  last  for 
many  years  as  a  rich  man  without  work- 
ing. Moreover,  there  were  many  things 
to  trouble  him  at  home ;  his  ideas  of 
the  proprieties  and  those  of  his  sister, 
who,  being  many  years  his  senior,  had 
been  made  his  trustee,  did  not  coincide, 
and  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  trouble 
him  with  her  views  on  his  behaviour 
long  after  he  had  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  just  as  the  great  Boer  war 
was  calling  for  volunteers  there  was  a 
stormy  scene  between  the  two  of  them, 
at  which  Jim  was  told  that  the  further 
he  kept  away  from  his  family  the  better 
they  would  all  be  pleased.  This  occurred 
when  he  was  down  to  his  last  hundred 
pounds  and  was  trying  to  raise  the  wind 
preparatory  to  making  one  final  bid  for 
fortune  on  the  St.  Leger. 

Jim,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  at  home,  promptly 
went  and  enlisted  in  the  C.  I.  V.'s,  which 
were  then  being  organised  and  soon 
sailed  for  South  Africa.  "And  a  good 
riddance,  too,"  said  all  his  relations  sin- 
cerely hoping  that  that  would  be  the  end 
of  him ;  but  in  this  they  were  grievously 
mistaken  as  are  all  those  who  think  that 
their  disreputable  members  can  be  so 
easily  disposed  of.  He  was  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  war,  but  instead  was  laid  up  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  with  chronic 
dysentery,  which  finally  landed  him  with 
many  others  on  the  sick-list  back  'again 
in  London  infinitely  worse  off  than  be- 
fore;  for  there  is  little  to  attract  the 
coveted  hero-worship  about  a  man  re- 
turned from  the  front  without  having 
even  seen  the  enemy  and  who  seems  to 
promise  to  be  little  better  than  a  per- 


petual  invalid   all   the   days  of   his   life. 
And  Jim's  family  did  not  hesitate  to  let 
him  see  that  although  they  could  hardly 
refuse  to  allow  him  a  roof  to  cover  his 
head  and  food  enough  to  keep  him  alive 
they   certainly   were  not  going  to  keep 
him  in  cigarettes  and  whisky  and  all  the 
other     comforts     for     which     his     soul 
yearned.     Then  it  was  that  the  thought 
of  Larriput  came  like  a  refreshing  breeze 
into  his  mind  and  he  determined  to  cut 
forever  the  ties,  slight  as  they  were,  and 
to  go  far  away  to  the  place  which  knew 
him  so  well,  and  yet  so  little,  there  to 
make  his  home  until   something  should 
turn  up  which  would  put  him  on  his  feet 
again  without  the  horrible  necessity  of 
working.    So  a  family  conclave  was  held, 
composed    of    Jim,    his    sister    and    a 
younger    brother    who    was    respectably 
employed  as  a  managing  clerk  in  a  soli- 
citor's office  and  whose  clothes  were  a 
never-ending    cause    of    anguish    to    the 
Sybaritic   soul   of  Jim,   and  after  much 
palavering  and  threatening  on  both  sides, 
for  Jim  felt  that  he  had  the  trump  cards, 
as  indeed  he  did,  his  sister  being  mor- 
bidly afraid  of  scandal,  for  the  heartless 
scoundrel  made  no  bones  about  expres- 
sing  his    intention   of   doing    something 
disreputable  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood if  his  wishes  were  not  carried  out, 
it  was  agreed    that    Jim    should    have 
$1,000,  half  to  be  paid  then  in  cash  and 
the  other  half  to  be  forwarded  in  three 
months'  time  to  the  address  of  the  bank 
at  Larriput  which  had  done  business  for 
him   in  the   old   days.     When  this   was 
finally   settled   Jim   set   out  to   put   into 
practice  those  theories  which  he  was  con- 
vinced would  see  him  through  all  diffi- 
culties, until  either  a  rich  wife  or  a  dis- 
honest opportunity  or  some  other  expe- 
dient might  present  itself  to  him  for  the 
future  conduct  of  his  life  along  the  paths 
of  ease  which  had  been  so  beset  with 
thorns  during  the  past  few  months? 

See  we  now  our  hero  on  board  the 
Campania  casting  off  from  Liverpool  for 
the  conquest  of  the  west.  Now  there 
was  one  curious  trait  in  Jim's  character 
which  was  a  never-ending  marvel  to  all 
the  friends  and  otherwise,  which  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
and  that  was  a  deep-rooted  objection  to 
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gambling;  perhaps  it  was  due  to  the 
above-mentioned  caution  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father  who  had  been 
a  long-headed  business  man,  or  perhaps 
it  was  his  own  common-sense  of  which 
he  possessed  a  remarkably  large  share, 
but  whatever  the  reason  might  be  it  was 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  gambling 
with  the  exception  of  penny  nap  or  such 
like  games,  played  in  the  drawing-room 
with  old  ladies  who  liked  a  little  mild 
excitement,  and  were  happy  for  a  week 
if  at  the  end  of  three  hours  they  had 
made  fifteen  cents ;  true  he  would  have 
plunged  heavily  on  one  horse  race  if  he 
had  been  able  to  raise  the  money,  but 
that  was  in  a  temporary  aberration  of 
mind  when  he  was  so  hard  up  that  a 
little  more  or  less  seemed  to  make  no 
difference.  Therefore,  it  was  that  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  without  finding  him- 
self in  New  York  "broke  to  the  world." 
Jim's  great  vice  was  whisky;  at  least  it 
would  have  been  a  vice  in  others,  but  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  take  enough 
to  make  him  drunk ;  though  he  was 
always  good  for  a  cock-tail  and  two 
whiskies  before  breakfast  and  at  frequent 
intervals  through  the  day  until  the  even- 
ing came,  when  he  would  start  real  drink- 
ing, he  never  showed  the  slightest  signs 
of  it  except  that  his  always  red  face 
would  sometimes  assume  a  more  fiery 
tint ;  with  that  exception  he  never  showed 
by  gait  or  speech  that  he  was  other  than 
a  rigid  teetotaler.  It  was  owing  to  this 
useful  characteristic  that  he  was  able  on 
many  occasions  to  become  possessed  of 
secrets  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
reached  his  ears.  But  whisky  consumes 
money  and  Jim  found  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  him  to  make  his  way  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  his  haven  of  rest 
so  that  he  might  make  a  good  show  at 
the  first ;  then  he  calculated  that  the  re- 
maining $500  arriving  in  a  few  weeks 
would  put  his  credit  on  the  highest  pin- 
nacle and  make  things  easy  for  the  pro- 
digious graft  which  he  intended  to  play 
on  his  unsuspecting  hosts. 

It  was  in  the  early  summer  that  he 
arrived  at  Larriput  just  before  the  tour- 
ist season*  was  to  commence  and  he  im- 
mediately established  himself  in  a  small 


suite  of  rooms  in  the  hotel  which  he 
had  patronised  on  his  former  visit ;  here 
all  were  delighted  to  see  him,  the  more 
so  when  he  announced  his  intention  of 
making  a  long  stay,  perhaps  over  a  year, 
while  he  looked  round  with  the  idea  of 
finally  locating  in  the  town  for  good, 
as  a  resident.  There  was  but  little 
change  in  the  town  or  in  the  people  and 
Jim  speedily  found  himself  at  home  in 
his  old  haunts  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  open  arms.  Nor  did  he  wait  to 
let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet;  he 
allowed  it  to  become  known  that  while 
he  had  been  away  the  death  of  his  father 
had  put  him  above  all  sordid  worry  as 
to  the  earning  of  his  living,  and  all  that 
he  meant  to  do  was  to  live  comfortably 
on  his  means  and  possibly  do  a  little 
chicken  farming  later  on  if  he  should 
find  absolute  idleness  pall  on  him.  As 
soon  as  his  remaining  small  stock  of 
cash  began  to  run  out  he  represented  to 
his  hotel  proprietor  that  the  estate  was 
not  yet  entirely  settled  and  that  for  a 
month  or  so  he  would  be  likely  to  be 
rather  short  of  cash  and  here  he  found 
the  great  benefit  of  his  former  reputa- 
tion for  honesty,  of  the  service  to  him 
that  he  had  anticipated;  no  objection 
was  made  to  his  extending  his  credit  at 
the  hotel  to  whatever  length  of  time  he 
might  wish  and  more  than  that  the  oblig- 
ing proprietor  was  only  too  glad  to  be 
of  assistance  to  him  in  lending  dry  cash 
and  in  recommending  other  tradesfolk  in 
the  town  to  give  Mr.  Horsfield  all  the 
tether  he  might  ask  for. 

At  the  end  of  the  appointed  three 
months  the  second  instalment  of  money, 
namely,  the  promised  $500,  came  out 
from  his  sister,  who  also  did  not  fail 
to  remind  him  that  that  was  the  last  sum 
he  was  ever  likely  to  get  from  any  of 
his  relations  ;  Jim  read  the  letter  through 
carefully,  smiled  sardonically,  and  after 
carefullv  destroying  it  went  off  to  find 
his  landlord  whom  he  told  that  he  had 
a  small  sum  sent  out  on  account  with  the 
assurance  that  the  bulk  would  be  com- 
ing if  anvthing  rather  earlier  than  he 
had  expected.  To  still  further  buoy  up 
the  man's  confidence  in  him  he  paid  him 
$150,  which  very  nearly  squared  his  ac- 
count up  to  date,  and  he  also  paid  one 
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or  two  of  his  smaller,  accounts  in  the 
town :  then  he  settled  down  to  planning 
out  his  scheme  in  detail.  Here  Fortune 
favoured  him,  though  at  first-  sight  it 
would  seem  that  she  was  playing  him  a 
sorry  trick  for  he  w^as  suddenly  taken  se- 
riously ill ;  the  dysentery  which  he  had 
contracted  in  South  Africa  had  so  weak- 
ened his  constitution,  which  was  already 
in  a  precarious  state,  owing  to  the  dis- 
sipated character  of  his  way  of  living, 
that  at  one  time  his  life  was  actually  de- 
spaired of  and  he  was  for  many  weeks 
in  the  hospital,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Gertrude  Laidlaw,  who 
was  to  be  of  such  assistance  to  him 
afterwards. 

Although  a  nurse  then.  Miss  Laidlaw 
was  reported  to  be  an  heiress  and  when 
Jim  heard  this  he  did  not  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  make  love  to  the  pretty  young 
girl  who  was  his  devoted  nurse  for  so 
many  weeks.  Moreover  he  saw  quite 
well  of  what  inestimable  benefit  it  would 
be  to  him  if  he  could  appear  before  the 
townsfolk  as  an  engaged  man ;  for  no 
iT^an  unless  he  had  really  substantial 
proofs  that  he  was  coming  into  imme- 
diate possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
would  engage  himself  to  a  girl  who, 
whatever  her  prospects,  had  at  that  time 
to  earn  her  own  bread.  And  so  he 
found  it ;  the  fact  of  his  engagement  was 
quickly  known  and  Jim  found  that  it  was 
all  as  he  had  expected ;  nothing  was  too 
extravagant  in  the  shape  of  jewellery,  of 
theatres,  and  suppers  for  him  and  his  in- 
tended ;  and'  everything  was  bought  on 
the  nod.  So  many  months  went  on  and 
people  still  were  found  to  be  patient,  for 
as  they  said,  it  takes  long  for  probate  in 
the  Old  Country,  and  his  creditors  would 
comfort  themselves  with  the  recollection 
of  various  people  they  had  known  who 
had  not  received  their  money  until  more 
than  a  year  had  passed  by,  after  the  prov- 
ing of  the  will.  Jim  meantime  was  liv- 
ing in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  his  stay  in 
the  hospital  had  set  him  up  again  in 
health  and  he  was  as  happy  as  a  king 
and  far  less  worried.  Some  people  shook 
their  heads  and  wondered  if  it  was  well 
for  a  girl  like  Miss  Laidlaw  to  marry  a 
man  who  was  such  a  confirmed  toper, 
but  it  was  none  of  their  business  any- 


way and  so  things  went  on;  Gertrude 
herself  believed  that  Jim  was  all  but  a 
teetotaller,  as  he  used  the  greatest  pre- 
caution to  avoid  her  knowing  that  he 
drank  spirits  during  the  day. 

She  used  to  come  down  to  see  him 
when  she  was  ofif  duty  at  his  hotel  and 
sit  w^ith  him  in  the  parlour  there;  then 
Jim  would  go  down  to  get  her  a  lem- 
onade and  while  getting  that  would  have 
at  least  two  whiskies,  taking  elaborate 
trouble  to  hide  the  tell-tale  breath  with 
lemon  peel.  Then  they  would  go  out 
for  a  drive,  for  he  had  had  no  difficulty 
in  running  an  account  "with  a  local  hack- 
man.  This  state  of  things  continued  for 
at  least  eight  months  and  all  seemed  to 
be  going  as  well  as  could  be  when  Jim 
began  to  put  into  practice  the  second 
part  of  his  scheme.  Up  to  then  he  had 
refrained  from  borrowing  any  money  in 
dry  cash  from  anyone  except  his  land- 
lord, but  it  was  now  beginning  to  be 
time  for  more  active  operations  if  he 
wished  to  make  anything  for  the  future 
out  of  Larriput.  He  calculated  that  he 
would  be  safe  there  until  the  middle  of 
the  summer  as  after  that  there  would  be 
no  excuse  to  put  forward  for  not  having 
the  money  of  which  he  had  spoken  so 
much.  He  had  about  six  months  then 
in  which  to  collect  sufficient  money  to 
take  him  out  of  the  town  and  to  settle 
him  in  some  other  place  where  he  could 
play  the  same  game  again ;  he  had  found 
it  so  absurdly  easy  in  Larriput  that  he 
did  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  in 
pulling  it  off  somewhere  else  with  equal 
ease ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  start  with  rather  more  Capital  than 
before.  He  had  found  that  all  the  actual 
cash  he  needed  for  each  day  was  twenty- 
five  cents,  ten  cents  being  for  a  shine  and 
fifteen  for  a  shave.  He  never  wrote  any 
letters  so  postage  was  no  cost  to  him ; 
all  his  drinks  were  booked  to  him ;  he 
read  absolutely  nothing  and  as  he  was 
staying  in  the  same  hotel  there  were  no 
tips  to  be  considered ;  true  he  needed 
money  occasionally  for  the  theatre,  but 
that  did  not  happen  now  so  often  as  at 
first  in  the  early  days  of  his  engage- 
ment. If  then  he  only  needed  twenty- 
five  cents  in  actual  cash  each  day  it 
should  not  be  hard  for  him  to  collect  in 
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small  sums  enough  to  keep  him  later  on. 
And  so  he  started  in.  Right  at  the  be- 
ginning he  was  met  with  a  stroke  of 
luck  which  even  appalled  him  in  its  op- 
porttmities.  He  met  in  the  bar  of  his 
hotel  a  young  Englishman  who  had  lately 
come  out  from  the  Old  Country  and 
was  then  teaching  at  one  of  the  schools ; 
this  fellow  whose  name  was  Goddard, 
had  money  of  his  own  and  had  really 
come  out  with  the  intention  of  gradu- 
ally making  his  way  round  the  world ; 
at  each  place  he  stopped  in  he  managed 
to  find  a  little  work  to  do,  thereby  pay- 
ing his  way  and  enabling  him  to  see  the 
different  places  through  which  he  passed 
more  thoroughly  than  he  would  have 
done  as  a  tourist.  This  Goddard  then 
fell  into  conversation  with  Jim  at  once 
and  in  the  course  of  their  talk  they  found 
that  they  had  many  mutual  associates  in 
the  Old  Country  and  at  last  it  transpired 
that  Jim  had  been  a  boy  at  Westminster 
under  Goddard's  cousin.  Naturally  this 
was  a  circumstance  of  which  Jim  was 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  and  before 
Goddard  left  that  afternoon  he  was  the 
poorer  by  $5  which  he  had  lent  to  Jim 
for  a  few  days,  to  be  returned  within  the 
week;  a  few  days  later  Jim  telephoned 
up  to  say  that  he  had  posted  the  money 
to  Goddard,  who,  however,  never  re- 
ceived it ;  the  loss  was  blamed  on  the 
post-office  and  Jim  ingenuously  express- 
ed his  sorrow,  saying  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly grieved  as  he  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  borrow  the  same  amount  over 
again ;  however,  the  fish  was  not  biting 
that  time. 

In  the  course  of  a  month  Goddard 
heard  from  his  cousin  in  England  to  the 
effect  that  he  remembered  Horsfield  per- 
fectly at  Westminster.  This  decided  him 
that  Jim  was  O.K.  and  consequently  he 
made  no  difficulty  about  letting  him  have 
as  much  money  as  he  wanted  up  to  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars ;  Jim  explained 
his  need  and  on  every  occasion  on  which 
he  asked  for  help  he  pleaded  a  pressing 
creditor  and  artfully  reminded  Goddard 
that  he  was  engaged  and  that  that  should 
surely  be  sufficient  to  dispel  any  doubts. 
In  the  same  way  Jim  was  raising  money 
over  the  whole  town  in  small  quantities 
and  it  is  an  astonishing  thing  how  easy 


he  found  it  when  he  had  once  got  into 
the  habit.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  borrowed 
sums  from  one  dollar  up  to  five  from  all 
classes  of  people ;  car  conductors,  bar- 
bers, bar-tenders,  hackmen  hotel  clerks, 
nor  did  he  even  spare  bell  boys  and  hotel 
porters.  Larger  sums  he  raised  on  his 
note,  off  hand,  from  the  professional 
classes  who  all  knew  his  story  and  were 
quite  prepared  to  trust  him ;  in  all  he 
managed  to  put  by  against  his  time  of 
need  a  sum  of  money  which  ranged 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$1,200;  not  so  bad  for  eighteen  months 
spent  in  absolute  idleness  on  the  fat  of 
the  land,  without  having  had  to  spend 
more  than  about  $500  in  all. 

Then  the  trouble  began ;  all  villains 
make  mistakes,  and  Jim  made  his  now ; 
he  waited  too  long ;  whether  he  had 
really  fallen  in  love  with  the  girl  and 
was  unable  to  tear  himself  away,  or 
whether  he  was  blinded  with  success  is 
doubtful,  but  he  disregarded  all  the 
warnings  which  should  have  been  ob- 
vious to  him  and  remained  in  Larriput 
too  long.  The  first  warning  came  from 
the  jeweller  who  had  trusted  him  with 
several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  credit, 
and  who  was  now  beginning  to  press  for 
his  money,  not  so  much  that  he  distrust- 
ed Jim,  but  because  as  he  was  dealing 
entirely  on  commission  he  was  himself 
in  real  need  of  the  money.  That  should 
have  given  Jim  the  warning  that  the 
game  was  becoming  dangerous,  but  with 
the  over-confidence  begotten  of  his  suc- 
cess he  thought  that  he  could  still  carry 
the  bluff  on  for  some  months  yet  and 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  frequently  wor- 
ried by  this  man's  frequent  visits  to  the 
hotel  which  not  unnaturally  gave  rise  to 
a  certain  amount  of  talk,  first  of  all 
amongst  those  who  had  lent  him  money 
and  then  amongst  those  to  whom  he  was 
in  debt  for  goods  received. 

It  was  at  this  time  too  that  the  hotel 
proprietor  began  to  wonder  if  he  had 
not  been  rather  too  easy  in  allowing  so 
long  a  board  and  lodging  which  had 
extended  itself  over  a  year. 

Goddard,  too,  was  becoming  a  trifle 
suspicious  and  in  a  conversation  between 
him  and  the  manager  they  both  discov- 
ered for  the  first  time  how  deeply  Jim 
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had  got  into  them  both.  Pinkerton,  the 
proprietor,  was  full  of  remorse  for  not 
liaving  put  Goddard  somewhat  on  his 
guard,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  as  he 
himself  had  gone  so  far  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  anything  else  than 
continue  the  credit,  until  such  time  as 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  an  answer 
from  England. 

One  morning,  therefore,  he  called  Jim 
on  one  side  and  spoke  very  plainly  to 
three  of  them  to  talk  over  his  position 
saving  that  it  was  surely  time  that  the 
expected  money  should  arrive  and  that 
it  was  becoming  rather  inconvenient 
waiting  so  long  for  what  ought  to  have 
been  paid  long  before.  Jim  replied  in 
the  old  style  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand himself  why  the  money  had  not 
yet  come  to  hand,  but  that  it  surely 
would  arrive  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
He  said  that  he  was  going  to  write  again 
by  the  next  mail  to  his  sister  who  was 
acting  as  sole  executrix  and  he  even 
showed  the  letter  when  written  to  Pink- 
erton, who  expressed  himself  well  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  promised  to  try  and 
quiet  the  angry  claims  of  the  jeweller. 
The  letter,  needless  to  say,  was  never 
posted  and  Jim  well  content  with  the 
impression  that  he  had  obtained  set 
himself  down  to  make  the  most  of  the 
short  time  then  left  to  him  to  rake  in  all 
the  other  money  possible  before  he  should 
have  to  leave.  In  this  he  was  foolish,  as 
when  once  the  first  suspicion  of  doubt 
had  been  aroused  people  were  on  the 
look-out  to  see  what  he  did  do,  and  were 
not  well  content  to  see  that  he  made  no 
attempt  to  curb  his  expenditure,  but 
rather  on  the  contrary  excelled  his  for- 
mer extravagance.  And  so  the  time 
crept  on  till  the  day  arrived  and  passed, 
by  which  he  should  have  had  some  satis- 
factory reply  from  his  sister ;  of  course 
none  came :  and  then  Jim  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness  or  through  some  mis- 
take made  his  next  bad  mistake. 

A  meeting  had  been  arranged  for  the 
three  of  the  mto  talk  over  his  position 
as  the  jeweller  was  again  pressing  hard 
for  his  money,  and  was  openly  saying 
that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
was  something  which  was  not  all  right 
in    the   business;    he    suggested   to   Jim 


that  a  cablegram  be  sent  to  the  Old 
Country  with  reply  prepaid  which  would 
settle  once  for  all  the  doubts  which  could 
not  help  intruding  themselves  on  the 
minds  of  so  many  of  the  creditors.  Here 
Jim  flashed  out;  he  refused  to  give  his 
sister's  address  and  even  said  that  if 
that  were  done  it  would  ruin  everything, 
as  the  money  was  coming  to  him  from 
her,  but  was  d'ependant  on  his  own  good 
behaviour;  he  thereby  contradicted  all 
his  previous  statements. 

Possibly  it  was  a  mistake  born  of  the 
whisky  he  had  been  drinking,  but  what- 
ever the  reason  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag  with  a 
vengeance.  Even  then  he  had  a  chance 
to  escape,  but  he  wilfully  refused  to  take 
it.  He  asserted  his  intention  of  going 
over  to  a  neighbouring  town  where  the 
relations  of  Miss  Laidlaw  were  living 
and  putting  his  position  before  them, 
thereby  raising  enough  money  to  get  out 
of  this  immediate  demand.  And  in  this 
he  was  nearly  successful;  exactly  what 
story  he  told  them  is  not  known,  but 
he  did  manage  to  impress  them  so  far 
with  the  truth  of  what  he  said  that  one 
of  them  came  over  to  see  for  himself 
how  he  was  fixed ;  apparently  he  was 
not  well  satisfied  for  he  left  again  with- 
out putting  up  the  money  and  Jim  saw 
that  all  was  up.  There  was  a  stormy 
three-handed  meeting  in  a  saloon  where 
the  three  of  them  had  an  hour's  conver- 
sation, after  which  Jim  went  out  with 
the  promise  that  he  would  meet  them 
again  in  the  morning  and  would  agree 
to  whatever  they  might  suggest.  Instead 
of  going  to  his  hotel  he  went  down  to 
the  quay  and  took  the  boat  which  sailed 
every  night  for  a  small  town  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side  of  the  town,  whence  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  get  over  on  to  Am- 
erican soil ;  once  there  he  hoped  with 
the  amount  of  money  he  had  saved  from 
his  collections,  that  he  would  be  able  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  mentally  vowing 
that  he  would  not  again  allow  himself  so 
little  time  to  make  his  escape.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  however,  he  was  seen 
as  he  went  on  board  and  when  the  news 
was  brought  to  his  creditors  they  imme- 
diately laid  a  charge  against  him  for 
obtaining   goods    under    false    pretences 
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and  sent  a  detective  after  him.  And 
here  once  more  the  egregrious  folly  of 
the  man  was  apparent;  instead  of  going 
immediately  to  the  other  side  he  dawdled 
in  Canada  just  long  enough  to  be  caught 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  frontier. 

He  was  immediately  brought  back  and 
after  a  preliminary  trial  before  the  ma- 
gistrate was  committed  for  the  higher 
court.  There  was  only  one  charge  laid 
against  him,  namely,  that  of  obtaining 
the  jewels  under  false  pretences,  and 
there  were  but  three  witnesses :  the 
jeweller,  the  hotel  manager  and  Goddard, 
who  was  called  to  show  that  Jim  had 
been  making  a  practice  of  borrowing 
money  on  every  possible  occasion.  The 
trial  only  lasted  one  day  and  he  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  eighteen 
months'  imprisonment. 

Even  then  the  man  kept  up  the  story 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  others  and  that 
the  money  was  really  his,  but  was  being 
unlawfully  kept  from  him  and  many 
people  still  believed  that  he  was  an  in- 
nocent person,  the  dupe  of  others,  nor 
was  this  feeling  entirely  dispelled  even 
by  a  letter  which  was  found  addressed 
to  him  by  his  brother  warning  him  that 
he  was  not  to  expect  any  more  help  from 
home.  However,  on  the  whole,  Jim  was 
fairly  well  satisfied  with  his  perform- 
ance ;  true  he  had  to  work,  but  when  all 
was  said  and  done  he  had  had  over  a 
year's  good  loving  and  pleasure ;  had 
had  all  that  the  most  luxurious  Sybarite 
could  desire  without  having  paid  for  it 
and  had  also  a  comfortable  little  bal- 
ance which  he  had  succeeded  in  hiding, 
sufficient  to  start  him  again  when  his 
time  should  be  up.  As  for  the  girl  she 
also  had  done  pretty  well  out  of  it ;  ap- 
parently there  was  no  true  love  on  either 
side ;  she  had  been  attracted  by  his  gen- 
tlemanly bearing  and  evident  prosperity 
and  had  certainly  had  her  share  of  the 
good  things  while  they  lasted.  The 
lawyer  was  well  satisfied  as  the  jewellery 
sufficed  to  pay  his  costs,  the  judge  hav- 
ing decided  that  it  could  not  be  returned 
to  the  jeweller. 


Everybody   was    well   pleased   with   a 
little  scandal  which  had  done  much  to 
enliven  the  monotony  of  a  small  business 
town  and  nobody  thought  it  worth  while 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  re-arresting  him 
on  his  release  for  their  own  debts,  as  he 
was   thought  to  be  absolutely   penniless 
and  they  considered  that  eighteen  months 
would   be   sufficient   punishment   for   all 
his    misdeeds.      Consequently   when   the 
time   was   up  Jim   was   quietly   released 
and  had  the  good  sense  to  go  straight 
down    to    the    boat    and    depart    quickly 
to  the  other  side  where  he  proposed  con- 
tinuing this  comfortable  style  of  living. 
But    in    this    he    was    disappointed ;    he 
found  it  more  difficult  to  impose  on  the 
credulity   of  his  American   cousins   and 
realised    that    it    would    be    impolite    to 
waste  his  money   in  trying  to  create  a 
good   impression.     He  therefore   waited 
a  little   while  and  then  when  a   chance 
offered  he  bought  a  share  in  a  small  hotel 
where  he  may  be  seen  to  the  present  day 
standing  behind  the  bar,  above  which  is 
a  large  card  bearing  the  words :  "Abso- 
lutely  No    Credit   Given."      And   there 
isn't   any   exception  made   to   this   rule. 
However    plausible    the    customer    Jim 
knows  too  well  from  his  own  experience 
that  appearances  are  sometimes  very  de- 
ceptive,  and   he   has   so   impressed   this 
view  of  life  on  his  partner  that  the  hotel 
bids   fair  to  be  a  regular  gold-mine  to 
its    proprietors    for    they    have    not    yet 
allowed  a  customer  of  the  Jim  Horsfield 
class  to  stay  more  than  one  week  with- 
out paying  his  account.    There  was  only 
one  exception  and  that  was  when  Pin- 
kerton  once  arrived  to  stay  for  a  short 
holiday  and  to  his  astonishment  found 
his  quondam  guest  posing  as  the  pros- 
perous proprietor ;  on  this  occasion  Jim 
insisted   on  his   staying  at  his  expense, 
but  whether  he  made  the  oflfer  through 
fear  of  the  other's  tongue  or  whether  he 
so   acted  out  of  some   idea  of  making 
some  sort  of  return  is  not  known.     It 
is  said  that  he  does  not   favour  guests 
from  Larriput. 


The  Greenhorn* 


By  Dick  Templeton. 


0\M\G  to  a  more  or  less  laudable 
attempt  to  break  all  records  in 
whisky  drinking  line,  Joe  Fer- 
guson, the  "tote"  teamster,  was 
unable  to  take  his  team  into  Willow 
Bluff  for  supplies,  and  I  was  deputed 
to  act  in  his  stead.  This  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  "snap"  jobs  about  the 
camp,  but  I,  for  one,  preferred  to  work 
on  the  grade  in  company  with  my  fel- 
lows, where,  with  many  a  joke,  the  day 
passed  quickly  by.  I  had  long  since  got 
rid  of  tine  idea  tliat  one's  own  company 
is  the  best  company. 

As  I  drove  from  the  camp,  on  my  way 
to  town,  I  coupled  the  foreman's  name 
with  many  an  expressive  adjective  not 
to  be  found  in  our  standard  dictionaries. 
My  horses  seemed  to  realise  that  this 
was  one  of  my  "off"  days,  and  they  there- 
fore set  out  with  a  will,  thereby  hoping, 
no  doubt,  to  escape  many  a  severe  cut- 
ting from  the  lines. 

Presently,  under  the  influence  of  a 
kindly  sky  and  a  couple  of  pipes  of  to- 
bacco, the  stormy  state  of  my  mind  sub- 
sided, and  I  found  myself  actually  whist- 
ling a  joyous  tune  as  I  drove  into  Wil- 
low Bluff. 

I  had  made  good  time  into  town,  and 
so  managed  to  have  all  my  supplies  on 
the  waggon,  ready  for  the  return  jour- 
ney, by  11.30.  Ais  I  had  half  an  hour 
to  spare  before  dinner,  I  strolled  to  the 
depot  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  train 
which  was  due  in  a  few  minutes.  It 
pulled  up  at  the  platform  just  as  I  got 
there,  and,  having  discharged  a  solitary 
l)assenger  and  some  freight,  steamed  out 
again.  The  young  fellow  who  had 
alighted  took  my  attention.  He  was  evi- 
dently an  Old  Country  man.  In  his 
hands  he  carried  a  couple  of  portman- 
teaux, which  he  deposited  in  the  waiting- 
room.  He  then  made  his  wav  to  where 
the    freight    had    been    dumped,    and    I 


found  he   also   possessed   a   large   cabin 
trunk. 

"Now  where  on  earth  can  he  be  go- 
ing," thought  I,  "with  all  that  stuff.  If 
his  luggage  consists  of  clothes  he's  got 
enough  to  furnish  a  moderate  store." 

After  hesitating  for  a  minute  or  two, 
he  walked  to  where  I  was  standing  and 
said : 

"Would  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I 
can  find  a  porter  to  take  my  things  to 
the  hotel.     I  don't  see  any  about." 

"Well,"  I  answered,  "I  guess  you'll 
not  find  such  an  individual  round  here. 
If  your  box  isn't  too  heavy  we  can  carry 
it  to  the  hotel  between  us,  and  you  can 
then   return   for  the  portmanteaux." 

He  thanked  me  as  if  I  had  just  made 
him  a  present  of  a  hundred-dollar  bill, 
and  we  made  for  the  hotel,  the  trunk  be- 
tween us.  Having  placed  this  in  the 
office  he  returned  for  the  remainder  of 
his  belongings. 

xAs  I  rather  liked  the  youngster's  ap- 
pearance, I  delayed  going  in  to  dinner 
until  his  return,  when  I  suggested  to 
him  that  we  might  dine  together.  He 
expressed  himself  pleased,  and  we  there- 
upon took  our  places  at  one  end  of  the 
long  dining-room  table.  We  were  both 
hungry,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  common-place  remarks,  all  confined 
ourselves  to  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
food  laid  before  us. 

After  dinner,  when  our  pipes  were 
going  smoothly,  I  asked  him  for  an 
account  of  himself.  He  said  his  name 
was  Bob  Murray,  and  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  had  been 
sent  to  Canada  by  his  father,  as  a  last 
resort,  because  of  his  inability  to  pass 
even  one  of  the  many  exams  for  which 
he  had  sat.  He  was' hired  at  the  Stan- 
dard Employment  Bureau,  Winnipeg,  as 
a  teamster  at  Joe  Sullivan's  camp,  near 
Willow  Bluff. 
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I  told  him  that  I  was  a  teamster  at 
that  very  camp,  to  which  I  was  return- 
ing in  half  an  hour's  time  with  the  "tote" 
waggon.  I  asked  him  to  get  his  things 
together  so  that  we  might  put  them  in 
and  hitch  up  right  away.  He  wanted 
to  bring  along  his  trunk  and  two  port- 
manteaux, but  he  contented  himself  with 
one  grip  when  I  explained  how  ridicu- 
lous he  would  appear  with  all  that  stuff 
at  a  railway  camp. 

During  the  drive  he  went  into  details 
regarding  himself.  He  was  just  twenty 
years  of  age,  had  never  done  any  manual 
work  as  yet,  and  knew  practically  noth- 
ing about  horses.  I  foresaw  a  bad  time 
before  him  while  old  "Blue  Nose"  (the 
foreman)  put  him  through  his  paces.  But 
I  didn't  care  to  dishearten  the  young 
chap,  as  it  was  quite  possible  that  he'd 
make  good  in  due  course. 

The  supper  bell  sounded  as  we  got  to 
camp,  so  I  hastily  unhitched,  watered 
and  stabled  my  team,  and  then,  with 
the  new  recruit,  entered  the  dining  tent. 
Young  Murray  seemed  horrified  when  he 
found  he  was  expected  to  eat  all  his  food 
ofif  one  plate,  but  he  realised  that  this 
was  one  of  the  little  things  to  which 
he'd  have  to  accustom  himself,  so  he 
imitated  those  around  him,  if  "somewhat 
reluctantly. 

After  the  meal  I  introduced  him  gen- 
erally in  the  sleeping  tent,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  he  created  a  good  im- 
pression among  the  men. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday,  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  coach  him  up  a 
bit  regarding  his  duties  as  a  teamster. 
There  were  a  number  of  teams  idle,  so 
I  selected  the  best  of  them  and  per- 
suaded the  "stable  boss"  to  let  him  have 
that  one. 

As  Ferguson  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  libations  by  Monday,  I  re- 
turned to  my  place  on  the  grade.  I 
helped  Murray  to  harness  and  hitch  up, 
and  gave  him  some  parting  advice  as  to 
his  conduct  on  the  works.  I've  seen 
some  poor  teamsters  in  my  time,  but 
never  have  I  seen  such  a  wretched  at- 
tempt at  handling  the  lines  as  Murray's. 
Old  "Blue  Nose"  was  frantic.  He  swore 
at  the  new  man  as  long  as  he  could  find 
language  which  he  considered  expressive 


enough ;  but  even  his  voluminous  dis- 
tionary  failed  to  meet  requirements.  In 
the  end  he  just  told  Murray  that  if  he 
didn't  do  better  within  the  next  few  days 
he'd  find  himself  "hitting  the  pike,"  i.  e., 
dismissed. 

That  night  "Black  Abe"  (one  of  the 
old  hands)  and  his  following  started 
bullying  the  kid.  Interference  on  my 
part  would,  I  knew,  only  make  matters 
worse.  Every  "greenhorn"  has  to  put  up 
with  a  lot  of  rough  treatment  at  first. 
If  he  is  made  of  the  right  stuff  he'll 
weather  it  all  right.  If  not,  why,  he'd 
better  go  in  for  some  gentler  occupation. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week 
Murray  certainly  had  a  bad  time  of  it. 
On  the  works  he  was  sworn  at  and 
laughed  at  alternately  by  the  foreman, 
and  in  the  tent  at  night  he  was  set  upon 
by  "Black  Abe"  and  Company.  To  the 
gibes  of  the  foreman  and  men  he  never 
returned  a  word.  Indeed  his  conduct 
was  put  down  generally  as  cowardice. 
I,  myself,  could  find  no  explanation  for 
the .  manner  in  which  he  took  the  most 
insulting  remarks.  I  never  like  to  doubt 
a  man's  courage  until  there  is  no  other 
course  left  open  to  me.  I  therefore  hesi- 
tated to  condemn  the  youngster  too  has- 
tily. As  a  teamster  he  was  improving 
but  slowly.  In  fact  he  would  never  have 
been  kept  on  had  there  not  been  a  short- 
age of  men  in  the  camp. 

On  the  second  Sunday,  as  I  was 
grooming  my  team,  Murray  entered  the 
stable  and  set  to  work  on  his  pair  with 
curry  comb  and  brush.  He  was  evi- 
dently feeling  in  the  best  of  spirits  for 
he  hummed,  as  he  worked,  snatches  from 
such  of  his  Old  Country  songs  as 
"Father  O'Flynn"  and  "Phil  the  Flu- 
ter's  Ball."  When  I  had  finished  with 
my  team  I  seated  myself  on  the  dividing 
pole  between  his  stall  and  mine,  smoking. 

Having  groomed  his  "off"  horse  to  his 
satisfaction,  Murray  crossed  under  its 
head  to  get  to  the  other  one.  As  he 
did  so  the  horse  backed  to  the  length  of 
the  halter  rope,  right  into  "Black  Abe," 
who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time. 
With  an  oath,  Abe  drove  his  boot  into 
the  ribs  of  the  offending  animal.  At  a 
bound,  Murray  was  out  of  the  stall  and 
facing  the  bully. 
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"You  miserable  coward,"  he  cried, 
"come  outside  and  I'll  teach  you  the  les- 
son you  need.  I've  stood  your  low- 
down  tricks  long  enough."  With  that 
he  made  for  the  open,  followed  by  Abe 
and  the  half  dozen  of  us  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  incident. 

I  wouldn't  have  put  a  five-cent  piece 
on  the  youngster  as  he  faced  his  oppon- 
ent. He  can't  have  weighed  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  whereas  Abe 
scaled  fully  thirty  pounds  more,  and  was, 
besides,  of  a  "magnificently  muscular 
build.  Abe  seemed  to  be  thinking  simi- 
larly, for  he  got  to  work  at  once,  hoping 
to  put  a  speedy  end  to  what  he  must 
have  regarded  as  a  farce.  Driving  right 
and  left,  he  rushed  on  Murray.  What 
was  everybody's  surprise  to  find  the 
blows  parried,  and,  not  only  that,  but  to 
find  blood  flowing  from  Abe's  nose  as 
the  result  of  a  straight  left-hander  from 
Murray. 

Murray  slipped  on  the  wet  straw  which 
lay  around.  With  a  yell,  Abe  sprang  to 
the  attack,  drivmg  both  fists  at  his 
opponent's  head.  One  of  the  blows 
reached  home,  and  Murray  fell.  He  was 
up  again  immediately,  to  find  blows  rain- 
ing fiercely  about  him.  Several  broke 
through  his  defence.  One  on  the  jaw 
laid  him  on  the  ground  again,  panting. 

We,  the  onlookers,  then  interfered. 
We  told  the  kid  that  he  had  put  up  a 
plucky  fight,  and  that  he  had  showed 
liimself  a  man ;  but  we  pointed  out  that 
to  continue  would  be  simple  lunacy,  as 
Abe  could  half  kill  him.  He  wouldn't 
listen  to  us,  however,  but  declared  his 
intention  of  fighting  until  either  he  or  his 
opponent  got  properly  beaten.  We  then 
asked  Abe  to  have  done  with  it.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  willing  to  cry  "quits"  if 
the  kid  was  similarly  disposed.  Murray, 
however,  was  obdurate  in  his  determina- 
tion to  see  the  afifair  through  to  a  more 
definite  conclusion,  so  we  were  forced 
to  withdraw  and  let  them  fight  it  out. 

Neither  party  took  the  initiative  for  a 
couple  of  minutes.  I  wondered  that  Abe 
(lid  not  rush  in  again,  as  he  must  have 
felt  confident  in  his  power  to  put  Murray 
speedily  hors  de  combat.  The  thought 
struck  mc  that  perhaps  this  was  due  to  a 


latent    magnanimity,    for    which    I    had 
never  previously  given  him  credit. 

Having  manoeuvred  about  each  other 
for  some  time,  Murray  attacked,  two 
blows  reaching  Abe's' chin.  This  was 
followed  by  a  fierce  "bout.  Abe  rushed 
in  twice,  unsuccessfully.  Murray  re- 
taliated in  each  case,  with  success.  Then 
both  parties  gave  and  received  some  pret- 
ty severe  blows  about  the  head  and  chest. 
With  that  they  drew  apart,  to  get  wind 
and  manoeuvre  for  advantage  of  ground. 

Abe  had  certainly  had  the  more  severe 
punishing.  His  face  was  cut  in  two 
places,  one  eye  was  half  closed,  and  his 
nose  let  blood  freely.  The  kid  had  es- 
caped none  too  well  either.  His  lips 
were  split  in  several  places,  and  one  or 
two  bruises  showed  on  his  pale  face. 

Having  recovered  his  wind,  Abe 
charged  Murray's  defence,  to  be  beaten 
off  and  punished  about  the  face  and 
chest.  Again  and  again  he  rushed  in, 
with  a  like  result.  He  then  lost  his  head 
and  fought  wildly.  Murray  saw  his 
chance,  and  we  were  treated  to  as  fine  a 
display  of  the  art  of  boxing  as  it  had 
ever  been  our  privilege  to  witness.  Blow 
after  blow  he  landed  about  Abe's  person. 
In  vain  the  older  man  tried  to  defend 
himself.  He  was  forced  back  and  back 
until  he  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground 
as  the  result  of  an  especially  fierce  at- 
tack  by    Murray. 

For  a  minute  or  so  he  lay  there  with- 
out moving.  We  were  too  astonished  to 
even  go  to  his  assistance.  At  last  he 
staggered  to  his  feet,  and,  holding  out 
his  hand  to   Murray,   said : 

"Give  us  your  fist,  kid.  You're  the 
better  man.  I'm  sorry  for  the  way  I 
treated  you  in  the  past."  When  Murray 
had  grasped  his  hand,  Abe  turned  and 
abruptly  left  us.  I  confess  that  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  have  a  lump  in  my 
throat  as  I  witnessed  this  unexpected 
conclvision,  and  I  fancy  the  other  on- 
lookers did  not  feel  comfortable  either. 

From  that  day  the  foreman  ceased  to 
swear  at  the  "greenhorn."  He  even  went 
out  of  his  way  to  help  the  new  man  be- 
come a  good  teamster.  In  this  he  was 
backed  up  by  "Black  Abe"  and  the  other 
men. 


The  Prophetess* 


By  Francis  Owen. 


MY  friend  Weston  and  I  were 
among  the  first  to  hear  the  call 
of  the  Golden  West  and  to  trust 
our  future  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardian  spirit.  Those  were  the  days 
of  the  pioneer,  the  real  pioneer,  not  the 
settler  of  today  who  is  rushed  at  the 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  through 
the  rocky  solitudes  of  the  Superior  Dis- 
trict, on  over  the  boundless  prairies,  "the 
gardens  of  the  desert,"  and  then  again 
through  the  serried  rolls  of  snow-capped 
mountains,  by  the  brink  of  yawning 
chasms,  beneath  frowning  bluffs  and  over 
windinsT  rivers  to  the  wave-washed  shore 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Travelling  is  a 
pleasure  now-a-days — no  long,  weary 
walks,  no  jolting  over  stony  roads,  no 
camping  among  the  lonely  mountains 
with  the  cries  of  cayotes  and  hungry 
wolves  ringing  in  your  ears. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  the  C. 
P.  R.  was  in  process  of  construction  and 
inspite  of  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, had  hewed  its  way  through  count- 
less walls  of  rock,  until  finally,  arrived 
at  Port  Moody,  it  only  remained  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  its  Western  Terminal, 
Vancouver,  the  present  Queen  City  of 
the  West,  but  which  then  had  only  a 
few  thousand  inhabitants,  daring  adven- 
turers, who  had  braved  the  perils  of  an 
unknown  land  to  carry  the  standard  of 
Western  civilization  to  the  barren  re- 
gions of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  bulk  of 
the  city  clustered  around  Cordova  and 
Water  streets,  stretching  out  on  one  side 
toward  Hastings'  saw-mill  and  on  the 
other  as  far  as  any  speculator  wished  to 
go,  which  was  not  very  far.  Back  of 
this  section  to  False  Creek,  where  now 
stand  hundreds  of  smiling  homes  and 
pretty  lawns,  was  bush  and  brush,  a 
tangled  mass  of  fallen  trees  that  crossed 


each  other  in  hopeless  intricacy,  partially 
charred  and  checkered  by  fires  which 
had  raged  and  laid  low  the  monarchs 
of  the  forest,  but  leaving  a  horde  of 
smaller  trees  which  looked  like  a  sea  of 
needles,  with  thin  sharp  points  rising 
high  in  the  air,  and  their  weird,  leafless 
branches  protruding  like  thorns  from 
their  sides.  Large  gangs  of  workmen 
were  employed  by  the  C.P.R.  clearing 
this  land  and  making  ready  for  the  lay- 
ing of  a  roadbed  to  the  water  front. 

Weston  and  I  had  been  attracted  by 
the  high  wages  offered  by  the  Company 
to  surveyors  and  we  had  followed  the 
progress  of  the  line  nearly  all  the  way 
through  the  mountains.  At  this  parti- 
cular time  we  were  in  Vancouver  and 
were  quartered  in  a  three-story  wooden 
structure  on  Alexander  street,  which  we 
made  our  base  of  supplies  for  the  exten- 
sive journeys  we  were  often  compelled 
to  make.  The  weather  had  been  hot  and 
dry.  scorching  hot ;  we  felt  ourselves 
shrinking  perceptibly  every  day,  and  our 
health  began  to  be  impaired.  As  we  had 
been  working  steady  for  several  months 
without  a  rest,  Weston  proposed  one  day 
that  we  go  for  a  few  weeks'  shooting  in 
the  mountains,  adding  by  way  of  further 
inducement  that  we  might  run  across  a 
good  gold  proposition  in  our  ramblings. 
For  three  weeks  we  fished,  hunted  and 
prospected  along  the  Fraser  river,  thor- 
oughly enjoying  the  bracing  mountain  at- 
mosphere and  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Canadian  Alps.  Puit  the  lonely 
life  at  last  began  to  tell  upon  our  spirits. 
Not  a  living  soul  but  Indians  had  crossed 
our  path  during  all  this  time  and  we  be- 
gan to  long  for  the  joys  of  companion- 
ship. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  night,  I  remem- 
ber it  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  yesterday, 
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and  we  had  decided  to  go  down  the  river 
the  following  day  on  our  homeward  jour- 
ney. We  had  gone  for  a  last  excursion 
among  the  mountains  about  two  miles 
away  from  our  camp.  The  sun  was  just 
setting ;  a  crimson  glow  suffused  the  sky ; 
the  twilight  blushed ;  the  silver  gems  of 
the  snow-capped  peaks  became  golden 
with  the  sunset  flush ;  the  rushing 
streams  seemed  to  allay  their  headlong 
course  to  be  caressed  by  the  lingering 
sunbeams,  which  left  a  purple  hue  upon 
the  dancing  waters,  turning  them  into 
streams  of  gold ;  the  birds  spread  out 
their  wings  to  catch  the  radiance  of  the 
setting  sun  and  warbled  their  evening 
songs  of  happiness  and  peace. 

We  were  standing  beside  a  clump  of 
stunted  trees  which  had  climbed  as  far 
up  the  mountain     side     as     their  small 
strength    would    allow    and    had    been 
forced   to   stop   half   way,   whence   they 
could  see  below  them  the  sturdy  heads 
of  their  stronger  brethren,  and  far  above 
the  dwarfed  statures  of  smaller  but  more 
daring  and  hardier  adventures  who  had 
scaled  the  slope  even  to  the  snow-line, 
but  there  had  stopped,  repulsed  by  the 
cool  reception  of  the  aerial  spirits.     We 
stood  gazing  at  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
lost  for  the  moment  in  the  grandeur  and 
nobility  of  the  eternal,  fascinated  by  the 
varied  shades  of  color,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  changes  from  silver  through  all 
the  mutations  of  gold  and  crimson  to  a 
deep  purple  hue  as  if  the  blood  of  batt- 
ling spirits  had   stained  the  sky.     Sud- 
denly an  apparition  darted  from  behind 
the  trees,  sprang  upon  a  projecting  rock, 
raised  a  skinny  arm  and  pointed  toward 
the  setting  sun.     It  was  the  form  of  a 
woman.     Her   face   was  wild  and   hag- 
gard and  her  Indian  features  tanned  still 
swarthier  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Large 
coal-black    masses    of   tangled    hair    fell 
over    her    naked    shoulders.     Her    eyes 
were  weird  and  roaming,  and  flashed  at 
times  like  diamonds  in  the  night.     Her 
only  covering  was  a  garment  of  leaves 
intertwined  so  as  to  cover  her  emaciated 
form  and  angular  body.     Tall  and  com- 
manding in  api)earance  she  rose  to  her 
full  height,  threw  back  the  matted  locks 
from   her  wrinkled  brow  and  with  one 
hand   still   indicating  the   sea  of  fire   in 


tlie  West,  she  slowly  raised  the  other  arm 
and    with    a    look    of    inextinguishable 
hatred  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Van- 
couver.   With  extended  arms  and  tremb- 
ling body,  in  piercing  tones  that  pene- 
trated  the   very   stones   in   the   intensity 
of   their  passion,    she   hurled   forth   her 
denunciation  :  "Woe  to  the  vile  intruders ! 
woe  to  the  impious  city!     The  fires  of 
wrath    shall    descend    upon    their   guilty 
heads.     They  shall  flee  before  my  anger, 
they  shall  hide  and  cower  when  I  spurn 
them  with  my  vengeance."     "See  these 
valleys  and  these  mountains,"  continued 
the   forboding  spectre,   comprising  with 
one    sweep    of    her    extended    arms    the 
whole  district  around  her,  "they  were  the 
home  of  my  people,  the  hunting  ground 
of  my  tribe ;  the  land  of  the  red  man. 
They    lived    and    laughed ;    they    basked 
in  the  sunshine;  they  hunted  and  they 
fished ;   they   died   in   the   land   of   their 
fathers.     But  the  vile  intruder  came.  He 
came  with  his  infernal  devils  that  scared 
the   fish   from   the   rivers,   that   shivered 
the    hills    to    fragments,    that    filled    the 
mountain  streams  and  hewed  down  our 
sacred  trees.    They  drove  us  before  them 
like    sheep   and   we    starved   among  the 
rocks."     She  ceased,  buried  her  face  in 
her  bony  hands  and  wept  bitterly.    Then 
as    if   her   grief    inspired    her    with    re- 
newed hatred,  "Look  at  me,"  she  scream- 
ed, "look  at  my  withered  face,  my  skinny 
arms  and  emaciated  form.     Once  I  was 
fair,  once  I  was  beautiful,  once   I  was 
loved.     The  idol  of  my  people,  I  lived 
like  a  Queen.     I  was  the  Queen  of  the 
mountains,  the  mistress  of  the  valleys; 
the  fish  came  at  my  call  and  the  birds 
obeyed  my  voice.     That  was  before  the 
white  fiends  came  and  disturbed  our  soli- 
tudes with  their  unholy  noises  and  their 
fire  devils.     Woe   to   the  vile   invaders! 
Woe  to  the  unholy  city!"     With  these 
last  words  uttered  in  a  perfect  crescendo 
of   emotion,    she   pointed   once   more   to 
the  ground,  muttering  to  herself :  "Three 
weeks !  three  weeks !"  the  ghostly  phan- 
tom  vanished   behind   the    trees   with   a 
dismal  howl. 

As  soon  as  we  could  recover  from  our 
astonishment  we  darted  behind  the  bushes 
to  see  where  she  had  gone  but  there  was 
no  trace  of  strange  creature  to  be  seen. 
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She  had  vanished  as  quickly  as  she  had 
come. 

Silently  we  proceeded  toward  our 
camp,  as  the  darkness  was  falling  fast. 
Weston  was  the  first  to  speak.  "I  won- 
der what  she  meant,"  he  said.     "I  don't 

think    I     am    superstitious,    but I've 

heard  of  strange  things  happening  some- 
times." 

"Oh,  nonsense !"  I  replied,  "she  is  only 
a  poor,  crazy  Indian.  There  are  lots 
of  them  around.  Something  has  turned 
her  brain." 

"I  suppose  you're  right,"  he  said,  but 
did  not  look  satisfied. 

When  we  reached  our  camp  we  lit  a 
cheerful  fire,  had  some  supper  and  then 
sat  down  beside  the  blaze  to  enjoy  a 
smoke.  Under  the  soothing  influence  of 
my  pipe  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire, 
my  thoughts  went  back  to  my  distant 
home.  Familiar  scenes  flashed  through 
my  mind ;  old  friends  and  loved  ones 
peered  at  me  from  the  mazy  wreaths  of 
smoke.  I  was  startled  from  my  reverie 
by  Weston's  voice:  "I  say,"  he  said, 
"haven't  you  heard  that  the  Indians  place 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  these  wild 
women.  They  believe  them  to  be  in- 
spired, to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
oracles  in  fact?"  "Still  thinking  of  that," 
I  replied  impatiently.  "I  don't  believe 
any  of  that  rot.  There  never  was  any- 
thing in  it  and  never  will  be.  How  can 
a  poor,  crazy  woman  know  what's  going 
to  happen?" 

"Well,"  said  Weston  slowly,  "I'm  not 
saying  that  she  does  know  or  that  she 
can  do  anything,  but  you  know  that 
many  people  claim  to  have  intimations 
of  the  future.  "Coming  events  cast  their 
shadow  before  them,'  is  an  old  saying, 
you  know." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,"  it  is  old,  that's  the 
trouble  with  it.     It's  too  old." 

"Perhaps"  was  all  the  answer  he  made. 

I  dismissed  the  matter  from  my  mind 
and  I  supposed  he  did  the  same,  for  he 
didn't  mention  it  again.  We  turned  in 
for  the  night,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
mountain  climber. 

The  next  morning  we  packed  up  and 
started  for  town,  glad  to  get  back  again, 
even  though  it  meant  hard  work  and 
long  hours.     We  arrived  at  Vancouver 


without  any  further  adventures  and 
found  everything  in  motion.  All  was 
hurry  and  bustle.  The  work  of  clearing 
the  land  had  proceeded  rapidly  in  our 
absence  and  scores  of  huge  piles  of  logs 
and  rubbish  lay  waiting  for  the  match. 

It  was  Saturday  night  again,  just  three 
weeks  after  our  unearthly  visitor  of  the 
mountains.  I  had  noticed  that  Weston 
had  been  very  quiet  all  that  day,  but  the 
reason  for  it  had  never  entered  my  head. 
I  left  him  for  the  night  about  lo  o'clock 
in  the  evening  and  went  to  my  room. 
I  tried  to  sleep  but  could  not ;  all  sorts 
of  things  came  crowding  on  my  brain. 
I  rolled  over  and  over ;  I  tried  every  pos- 
sible expedient  to  induce  the  god  of  sleep 
to  close  my  eyes,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Finally  I  got  up,  and,  knowing  that  Wes- 
ton often  sat  up  late  at  night  reading, 
I  crept  softly  down  the  hall  to  his  room, 
opened  the  door  and  peeped  in.  There 
he  was,  sitting  beside  the  table,  his  el- 
bows resting  on  the  edge,  and  his  head 
supported  by  his  hands.  A  boot  lay  near 
him  which  he  had  evidently  been  read- 
ing.   He  did  not  hear  me  open  the  door. 

"Hello !"  I  said. 

He  never  moved.  I  approached  him 
noiselessly  and  gently  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

"Good  heavens,"  he  cried,  springing 
up  with  terrified  expression  on  his  face, 

"What's  the  matter,"   I  asked. 

"Oh,  it's  you!"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
thought  you  were  asleep." 

"And  I  thought  you  were,"  I  replied. 

"What,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  you?" 

"The  prophetess,"  he  whispered 
hoarsely.  "It  is  three  weeks  today.  Did 
you  not  notice  the  sunset  tonight?  It 
was  as  red  as  blood.  The  sky  seemed 
to  be  on  fire.  She  was  there.  I  saw 
her." 

"Come!  come  I  what  nonsense!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Are  }OU  going  to  let  a  little 
thing  like  that  keep  you  awake?" 

"Why  couldn't  you  sleep?"  he  asked, 
turning  round  sharply. 

"I  don't  know,  the  heat  perhaps." 

"I  do,"  he  answered  as  he  sat  down 
and  motioned  me  to  do  the  same. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  continued  after 
a  moment's  silence.     "I'm  going  to  pack 
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my  few  things  together  tonight  so  that 
if  anything  should  happen.    .    .    ." 

"You're  a  fool,"   I  snapped. 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  he  replied  calmly.  "I 
hope  I  am  in  this  case,  but  I'd  rather  be 
a  living  fool  than  a  dead  sage." 

"Why,"  I  cried,  "that  blessed  old  In- 
dian has  forgotten  the  whole  affair  by 
this  time !" 

"After  w^e  came  back  to  town,"  Wes- 
ton rejoined,  as  he  began  to  pack  his 
things  in  a  small  trunk,  "I  made  inquiries 
about  the  woman  among  the  Indians. 
They  were  very  reticent,  but  I  finally 
learned  that  she  had  been  a  noted  per- 
sonage among  the  tribes  of  this  district, 
but  owing  to  an  unfortunate  alliance  she 
had  had  with  a  white  trapper  who  had 
treated  her  harshly  and  then  deserted 
her,  she  has  ever  since  dwelt  alone  among 
the  mountains.  Her  mind  became  un- 
hinged, and  her  people  regard  her  with 
awe  and  veneration."  He  had  by  this 
time  finished  packing.  "There,"  he  said, 
"I  hope  you're  right,  but  I  couldn't 
sleep  until  I  had  done  that." 

I  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by 
a  loud  shouting  on  the  street.  Wonder- 
ing what  was  the  matter,  I  arose,  looked 
at  my  watch  and  found  to  my  surprise 
that  it  was  ii  o'clock.  I  opened  the 
window  and  looked  out.  A  fearful  sight 
met  my  eyes.  People  were  hurrying  and 
running  in  all  directions  with  spades, 
shovels,  axes  and  buckets.  A  huge  roll 
of  fire  was  advancing  upon  the  little  town 
driven  on  by  a  strong  west  wind.  An 
indefinable  dread  thrilled  me.  "The  pro- 
phetess," unconsciously  escaped  my  lips. 
I  hurried  out  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  and 
found  that  the  men  had  been  ordered 
early  in  the  morning  to  set  fire  to  the 
large  piles  of  rubbish.  No  one  had 
thought  there  was  any  danger.  All  at 
once  a  strong  wind  had  arisen,  had 
fanned  the  flames  to  fury  and  whirled 
them  from  one  pile  to  another,  closer 
and  closer  to  the  outlying  houses.  The 
wind  increased  and  poured  its  vials  of 
wrath  upon  the  devouring  flames,  send- 
ing l(^ig  fiery  streams  and  serpentine  coils 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  ever  reach- 
ing forward  toward  the  town  as  if  eager 
to  try  its  uncurbed  strength  upon  the 
unprotected   wooden   structures  that  lay 


clustered  in  a  heap.  Dense  volumes  of 
burning  smoke  obscured  the  sun  and  fired 
the  heavens.  On  swept  the  seething  mass 
towards  the  city  in  eddies  and  whirls 
that  looked  like  a  sea  of  serpents  twist- 
ing and  twining  their  coils  around  each 
other.  Frail  houses  disappeared  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  A  fierce  crackling, 
a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  then  the  fiery  de- 
mons passed  on,  leaving  the  charred 
ruins  behind  to  mark  their  path.  The 
frantic  people  fled  from  the  houses  in 
every  direction,  crazed  with  fear  yet  fas- 
cinated by  the  aweful  spectacle  of  des- 
truction. 

The  fire  had  eaten  its  way  to  the 
water  front  when  suddenly  the  wind 
veered  to  the  northeast  and  the  whole 
cloud  of  fire  started  on  its  path  of  an- 
nihilation in  a  new  direction.  Down 
Alexander  street  it  rushed  licking  up  the 
rows  of  houses  as  if  they  had  been  paper. 
I  thought  of  my  few  possessions  in  my 
room,  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  them. 
I  found  Weston  standing  in  speechless 
terror,  pointing  with  trembling  hand  to 
the  roof  of  the  house. 

"The  prophetess,"  he  finally  gasped. 
There  was  the  wnld  woman  of  the  moun- 
tains, with  her  long  black  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  her  tall  form  reflecting 
the  glow  of  the  approaching  flames,  her 
weird  eyes  gleaming  like  burning  balls, 
waving  her  long  arms  in  wild  gesticu- 
lation at  the  fire,  her  body  swaying  to 
and  fro  as  if  keeping  time  to  the  with- 
ering advance  of  the  snake-like  tongues 
of  blood,  and  mute  as  her  native  moun- 
tains. Instinctively  I  started  for  the 
house  to  save  the  poor  creature  from 
a  fearful  death,  but  Weston  seized  my 
arm. 

"Too  late,"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  and 
pointed  to  the  rolling  flames  which  were 
rushing  upon  the  house  in  a  perfect 
maelstrom.  I  looked  again  at  the  woman. 
Once  more  she  had  extended  her  long 
arms,  one  towards  the  west  and  the  other 
towards  the  burning  city.  "Woe  to  the 
vile  invaders  !  Woe  to  the  impious  city  !" 
she  shrieked  in  a  voice  that  was  heard 
above  the  roar  and  crackling  of  the 
blaze,  and  then  the  sea  of  fire  received 
,  her  in  its  coils. 

"The  prophetess !"  cried  Weston,  and 
fell  to  the  ground  in  a  death-like  swoon. 


AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  A  I.ARGE  NUMBER  OF  READERS  THIS  NSW  DEFART- 
MTNT  HAS  BEEN  ADDED  TO  THE  MAGAZINE.  THE  RECIPES  GIVEN  BELOW  ARE 
ALL  CONTRIBUTED  AND  THE  PUBLISHERS  WOULD  I STEEM  IT  A  FAVOUR  IF 
HOUSEWIVES  HAVING  GOOD,  PRACTICABLE  RECIPES  WOULD  SEND  SAME  TO 
THE    EDITOR. 


ESCALLOPED     OYSTERS. 

One  quart  of  large  Eastern  oysters ; 
one  quart  of  crisp  cracker  crumbs.  Use 
a  deep  bake  dish.  Cover  bottom  with  a 
layer  of  oysters,  next  a  layer  of  cracker 
crumbs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  put 
severa  pieces  of  butter  over  this.  Then 
another  layer  of  oysters,  then  cracker 
crumbs  again,  and  so  on  until  you  have 
three  layers  of  each,  covering  well  with 
crumbs  and  butter,  season  well ;  pour 
over  it  all  a  half  cup  of  rich  cream  and 
about  the  same  of  oyster  liquor.  Bake 
twenty  minutes  in  hot  oven  and  serve  at 
once. 

— o — 

TURKEY  OR  CHICKEN  STUFFING. 

Pour  sufficient  boiling  water  over  a 
loaf  of  stale  bread  to  thoroughly  soften 
it ;  add  one  large  onion  chopped  fine, 
one  teacupful  of  currants,  sage,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Put  on  stove  in  frying 
pan  with  two  tablespoons  full  of  smok- 
ing hot  lard,  and  let  it  brown  well,  then 
stufif  your  fowl  and  roast. 

Another  very  tasty  fowl  stuffing  is 
made  bv  preparing  the  bread  as  above, 
using  one  large  onion,  four  tender  stalks 
of  celery  cut  thin,  one  green  pepper 
chopped  fine,  sage,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Fry  in  hot  lard  as  above  until 
well  browned,  then  stuff.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent stuffing  for  ducks. 


SPANISH    RICE. 

Take  three  slices  breakfast  bacon,  cut 
in  small  pieces,  one  large  onion  chopped 
fine,  one  green  peper  ditto,  fry  all  to- 
gether. Wash  one  large  cup  of  rice  ;  add 
it  to  above,  stirring  continually  until 
nicely  brown.  Remove  from  frying  pan 
to  double  boiler  and  add  one  can  toma- 
toes, salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste, 
and  cook  well  until  rice  is  done.  If  it 
gets  dry  add  water  to  keep  it  quite  moist 
and   let   it   cook   thoroughlv. 


PLAIN    MINCE    MEAT. 

Boil  tender  four  pounds  of  lean  fresh 
beef,  (a  beef's  heart  is  preferable),  and 
when  cold  put  through  meat  grinder 
(fine  knife).  Chop  four  pounds  of 
apples,  one  pound  of  suet,  one  pound 
each  of  currants  and  raisins,  and  one- 
quarter  pound  of  citron.  Dissolve  one 
pound  of  brown  sugar  in  water,  add  two 
quarts  of  cider  and  a  half  pint  of  brandy ; 
put  in  the  meat,  apples,  suet  and  fruit 
and  put  on  the  stove.  While  heating  add 
spices  as  follows:  one  tablespoon  of 
cloves,  allspice,  salt,  ginger  and  ground 
mace,  with  one  grated  nutmeg  and  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon.  Let 
all  boil  well  together;  when  done  put 
away  in  cool  place.  This  will  keep  for 
two  months. 
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CARAMEL    PIE. 

Four  eggs,  one  cup  of  butter  and  one 
of  sugar,  one  glass  of  jelly  (plum  pre- 
ferred) and  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat 
yolks,  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  add 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth ;  melt 
jelly  and  put  in  with  other  ingredients; 
add  the  vanilla  last.  Beat  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  with  half  a  teacup  white 
sugar.  When  the  pie  is  cooked  cover 
with  the  meringue  and  brown  in  oven. 
This  will  make  two  large  or  three  small 
pies. 

— o — 

PUMPKIN    PIE. 

Remove  the  seeds  of  the  pumpkin,  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  steam  till  tender, 
then  remove  peel  and  mash  fine,  or  cut 
up,  peel  and  boil  in  a  very  little  water 
until  well  done.  After  mashing,  to  each 
quart  add  one  quart  of  milk,  two  cups 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon, 
ginger  and  salt,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
cornstarch  or  two  eggs.  Bake  in  a  cus- 
tard pie  pan  with  an  under  crust. 

FRUIT   CAKE — 3    LBS. 

One  pound  of  raisins,  one  pound  of 
currants,  one  pint  lemon  and  orange  peel 
cut  fine,  half  pint  of  citron,  one  teaspoon 
of  cloves,  cinnaman  and  allspice,  one 
grated  nutmeg,  one  pint  molasses,  one 
pint  whisky,  three  pints  of  flour,  twelve 
eggs  well  beaten  separately,  and  one 
tablespoon  baking  powder.  Use  milk  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Bake  in  moderately 
hot  oven  from  three  to  five  hours. 
— o — 

ENGLISH    PLUM    PUDDING. 

One  pint  of  suet  chopped  fine,  one  and 
a  half  pints  of  flour,  one  pint  of  brown 
sugar,  one  pint  of  currants  and  raisins 


mixed,  half  pound  of  citron,  one  egg, 
one  pint  milk,  scant,  and  one  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder.  Put  in  a  brown  cotton 
cloth,  tie  securely  and  boil  seven  hours. 


HARD    SAUCE. 

Butter  size  of  hen's  egg  creamed  with 
one  and  one-half  cups  brown  sugar ;  add 
half  a  cup  of  brandy  or  whisky  to  flavour 
or  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  if  you 
do  not  want  to  use  liquor. 
— o — 

bachelor's    SUET    PUDDING. 

Four  cups  of  flour,  two  cups  of  mut- 
ton suet  chopped  fine,  one  pound  of  cur- 
rants, raisins  and  citron,  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Mix  with  water  until  stiff;  role  in 
cloth,  tying  same  at  each  end ;  boil  for 
two  hours ;  serve  with  the  above  hard 
sauce.  This  pudding  requires  no  baking 
powder. 

— o — 

TRIFLE. 

One  quart  of  milk,  two  cups  of  sugar 
and  two  eggs.  Stir  all  well  together 
and  put  on  stove  in  double  boiler  and 
when  to  the  boiling  heat  add  two  table- 
spoons of  cornstarch  mixed  well  with 
water.  When  a  thick  custard  add  half 
teaspoon  of  vanilla  and  let  set  for  four 
or  five  minutes.  In  a  bowl  or  platter 
place  fifteen  lady  fingers  and  pour  over 
them  one  and  a  half  cups  of  sherry; 
when  they  have  absorbed  the  sherry  pour 
the  custard  over  them  and  put  away  and 
serve  cold.  A  deep  bowl  is  best  for  trifle. 
Put  a  layer  of  cake,  then  a  layer  of  cake, 
then  a  layer  of  custard,  then  cake,  then 
another  of  custard.  A  cup  of  chopped 
almonds  or  English  walnuts  mixed  with 
the  custard  just  before  pouring  over  the 
cakes  helps  to  enrichen  the  flavour  and 
makes  a  delig^htful  dessert. 


He — "What's  that  vegetarian  doing  now?" 
She — "Making  love  to  a  grass  widow !" 


"I  wonder  if  Mars  really  is  inhabited  ?" 

"Don't  know,  but  if  Saturn  is  I'll  bet  the  politicians  own  it  " 

"Think  so?" 

"Certainly;    can't  you  see  the  rings?"  • 


She — "Stop  Master !    Can  you  shew  me  the  way  to  the  Y.W.C.A.  ?" 
He — "Are  you  sure  you  don't  mean  the  Mercy  Hall,  Madam?" 


The  best  efforts  to  make  a  home  attractive  sometimes  fail. 

Recently  a  district  visitor  in  the  East  End  of  London  asked  the 
wife  of  a  notorious  drinker  why  she  did  not  keep  her  husband  from 
the  public-house. 

"Well,"  she  answered,  "I  'ave  done  my  best,  ma'am,  but  he  will 
go  there." 

"Why  don't  you  make  your  home  look  more  attractive?" 

"I'm  sure  I've  tried  'ard  to  make  it  'omelike,  ma'am."  was  the 
reply.  "I've  took  up  the  parlour  carpet  and  sprinkled  sawdust  on  the 
floor,  and  put  a  beer  barrel  in  the  corner.  But,  lor',  ma'am,  it  ain't 
made  a  bit  difference." 
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Knicker — "Does  Jones  claim  to  be  a  naturalist?" 

Becker— "Yes,  he  knows  a  small  hot  bird  when  he  sees  one." 


"Mrs.  Chauffeurly  is  always  running  down  people  when  I  go  out 
with  her  in  her  auto." 

"Doesn't  she  ever  get  arrested?" 

"No;    thev  can't  arrest  you  for  gossiping,  can  they?" 


Dolly— "Molly  Wolcott  told  me  a  month  ago  that  her  new  gown 
was  going  to  be  a  dream." 

Polly— "Well,  that  is  all  it  is  so  far.    Her  husband  won't  give  her 

the  money  for  it." 


HIS  CHANCE. 


Young  Jones  who  has  been  watching  the  mistletoe  for  the  last 
half  hour;  now  that  his  chance  has  come  does  not  take  advantage  of  it. 


"For  my  part,  I  can't  see  the  difference  between  gambling  and 
speculating  by  buying  or  selling  things  on  a  margin." 

"There  is  a  big  difference.  A  man  who  gambles  has  a  certain 
number  of  chances  out  of  a  thousand  to  win." 


"So  Xantippe  Snifkins  is  going  to  apply  for  a  divorce.  Do  you 
know  on  what  grounds?" 

"Cruel  and  inhuman  treatment." 

"Did  her  husband  treat  her  so  very  badly?" 

"No  man  could  have  treated  a  woman  worse.  He  never  would 
give  her  any  good  reason  for  finding  fault  with  him." 
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The  Strand  is  Considered  by  Connoisseurs  the  Finest  Cafe 
in  Western  Canada. 
W.  A.  SHAW,  Prop'r  622  HASTINGS  ST.,  VANCCUVZB. 
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STOP  AT  THE 

NEW  PRINCESS  HOTEL 

WHEN   AT   ATIiAZTTZC   CXTT 


South    Carolina    Avenue,    200    feet    from 
Beach. 
The  Princess  Hotel  is  newly  furnished 
throughout    with    rare    taste,    and    pos- 
sesses   all    modern    requisites    for    con- 
venience    and     comfort    of     the     guests. 
Golf  privileges  and  privilege  of  the  At- 
lantic  City   Yacht   Club   extended   to   the 
guests.      American    and    European    Plan. 
A  BOOKIiET  will  be  g'ladly  furnlslied 
upon    application. 

Rates,  Running  from  $12.50  to  $30.00 
per  week,  according  to  the  location  of 
the    rooms. 

For   any    further    information    address 
CBOWEIiI.     8E    COIiIiIEB 
The  Princess  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Kemodelled,    Handsomely    Furnished 
New  Throug-hout. 

THE  ALBANY 

41ST   STBEET   AND   BBOASWAT 
NEW  TOBK. 


ABSOI^UTEIi'Sr  FZBEPBOOF 

In  the  heart  of  the  city. 
500  BOOMS.  300  BATH  BOOMS 

European  Plan.     Cuisine  Unexcelled. 

Gentlemen's     Cafe,     Ladies'     Restaurant 

and  Moorish  Rooms.  Popular  Prices. 

Plenty  of  life — but  home  like. 

Single    Room    and    Suites    with    and 

without  Bath 

$1.00  PEB  DAV  AND  UP. 

Send  for  Booklet. 
BOBEBT    P.    MUBPHV. 


HOTEL 

MARI  HA  WASHINGTON 


NEW  TOBK 

29th  to  30th  Streets 
Just  East  of  5th 
Avenue.  To  remain 
a  Woman's  Hotel 
Exclusively. 
1  Block  from  28th 
St.  Subway.  29th 
Cross-town  cars 
pass  the  door. 
Over     400     Rooms. 


Absolutely  Fireproof. 

Bates  $1.00  per  Day  and   TTp. 

Bestaurant    for    Iiadies    and    Gentlemen 

Convenient    to    Shopping    and 

Theatre  District. 

Caters  especially  to  Women  traveling:  or 

visitingr  New  York  alone. 

SEND   FOB   BOOKI.ET. 

— Also — 

HOTEI.    WESTMINSTEB 

16th  Street  and  Irving  Place,  New  Vork. 

One   Block   East   of   Broadway. 

A  HOMEIiIKE  HOTEIi  IN  A  QUIET 

i;OCATION. 

European  Plan    $1.00  up 

American  Plan    $3.00  up 

A.    W.    EAGEB 


THE  NIAGARA  HOTEL 

BUFFALO,    N.  Y, 

American  Plan,  $3  a  day  and  upwards. 
Away  from  the  city's  noise  and  smoke. 


The  most  comfortable  hotel  in  Buffalo. 

Beautiful  Palm  Garden  Laage  airy  rooms 
with  bath.  Two  blocks  from  Lake  Erie  and 
Niagara  River.  Niagara  Falls  Electric  cars 
one  minute  from  the  door.  Wire  at  our  ex- 
pense, or  Write  for  reservations  and  carriage 
will  meet  you  and  take  you  to  hotel  free  of 
charge.    Six  minutes  from  down  town. 

Reduced  rates  to  tourists,  professional  and 
travelling  men. 

SPAULDING  HOTEL  CO. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Spaulding. 
C.  A.  Spaulding, 

PJoprietors. 
Porter  Ave.  and  7th  St. 
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J.  A.  MaclSAAC. 
Manager. 


Rates  $2.00  Per  Day 
and  up. 


new,  modern, 
Strictly  Tirst-eiass. 

The  PENDER  HOTEL 

Two  Minutes  Walk   from  C.  P.  R. 
Station. 

Three  Doors  From  Post  OflSce. 

Steam  Heated. 

Bar  and  Restaurant  in  Connection. 

Electric  Lighted. 

American  and  European  Plan. 


612  PENDER  STREET,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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Reaent 


Good  Pood,    Good  Drink, 
Good  6heer. 

Splendid  Service, 
(Sozy  Grill. 


HARRY  eOTTINGHaM 

Proprietor 

The  Regent  Hotel 
Hastings  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  6. 


To  Enjoy  a  Visit 
to  Victoria 


ONE  NEEDS  TO  SLEEP 
AND  DINE  WELL 


The 

Poodle  Dog 

Hotel 


IS    THE    ONE    PLACE    WHERE 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF 

THE  BEST. 


"  There     good     digestion     waits     on 
appetite 
And    health    on    both." 


Smith  &  Shaughnessy 

Proprietors. 
Yates  Street,  VICTORIA,   B.C. 
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Canada's  Greatest  Theatre 


JSell 


SELECTS    EXCLUSIVELY 

CANADA'S 

GREATEST 

PIANO 


JBell 


Royal  Alexandra  Theatre,  Toronto. 


Ti  1  'S,!^'"^'  '^"'"'^  "^^^  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre,  which  will  open  on  August  26th,  will  use 
Hell  1  lanos  exclusively.  These  pianos  will  be  fitted  with  illimitable  quick  repeating  act- 
ions, aiul  are  made  in  magnificent  Circassian  Walnut  cases,  to  conform  to  the  handsome 
intenor  decorations  of  the  theatre,  which  are  admittedly  the  finest  in  America.— Torc/jito 
Globe,  Auy.  17.  1907. 

THIRTY-SIX  THEATRES  in  Canada  now  use  Bell  Pianos  fitted  with   the   Illimitable    Quick  Re- 
peating action. 

"THERE'S    A    REASON." 


Our  l)est  (\)IIf"K«^8,  Consciviitories  and  Musical  People  now  use  the  "NEW  ART" 
BELL  PIANO.S,  and  paiticulaily  praise  the  Illimitable  Quick  Kepeating  Action.  If 
these  superb  instruments  are  GOOD  ENOUGH  to  be  endorsed  by  such  high  authority, 
they  are  GOOD  ENOUGH  for  US  to  recommend  and  GOOD  ENOUGH  for  YOU  to  buy. 
See  the  beauty  we  are  selling  for  $475  only.      EASY   PAYMENTS. 

MONTELIUS  PIANO  HOUSE,  Limited 

Vancoi«ver*s  Largest  Piano  House 
441  Hastings  Street. 
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FREE  WILL  OFFERING 
TO  OUR  PATRONS 
FOR  THE  XMAS  HOLIDAYS 


Cut  out  the  Coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this    ad.  and  bring  or 
send  to  us  for  redemption. 

S^  This  is  the  greatest  chance  ever  presented  to  the  people  of  Van- 
couver and  British  Columbia  to  SAVE  FROM  $50  TO  $100 
on  the  purchase  of  a  Piano.  Selection  can  be  made  from  any 
of  our  Standard  Makes  as  below^  : 

STEINWAY  &  SONS  NORDHEIMEB  DOMINION 

NEW  SCALE  WILLIAMS        LANSDOWNE    PALMER 

PIANOS  PIANOS  PIANOS 


We  will  redeem  this  Coupon  up  to  December  Slst,  1907,  at  our  Van- 
couver office,  on  these  conditions— Upon  the  purchase  from  us  of  any  of 
our  NEW  PIANOS  we  will  credit  you  as  follows   : 

On  Piano  worth  $600  and  upwards- We  give  free  $100 
On  Piano  worth  $500  to  $550  -  -  We  give  free  75 
On  Piano  worth  $300  to  $475    -    -   We  give  free      50 


«r^^WWAITT  &  Co\  m 

A^rA^^^'^^SS  GRANVILLE  Srf  44  COVONMENTcA  /?  C 

'^^C'-^^^m^ms^m^:^L.%  victoria  .b^;Q^ 


m  THIS  SEFABTMZINT  OF  CI^ASSZFIJBD  ASVESTISING  VOU  CAN  OB- 
TAIN PXTBIiICITT  POB  LITTLE  COST.  THE  BATES  ABE  ONLT  25  CENTS 
FEB  LINE  FEB  INSEBTION;  SMALLEST  SFACE  ACCEFTES,  FOXTB  LINES; 
LABGEST  SFACE  POB  ONE  ADVEBTISEMENT,  TWELVE  LINES.  CASH 
MTTST  ACCOMFANT'  ALL  OBDEBS.  FOBMS  CLOSE  lOTH  OP  EACH  MONTH. 
ADDBESS  MANAGEB,  CLASSIFIED  ABVEBTISING  BEFABTMENT,  WEST- 
WABB  HO!,  536  HASTINGS   STBEET,   VANCOUVEB,  B.   C. 


ENGLISH    PHEASANTS 

Do  you  want  a  hobby?  Try  English  pheasants.  Beau- 
tiful, clean,  interesting  and  profitable  Parent  birds 
imported.  $6.00  per  pair.  George  B.  Brown,  P.  O. 
Box  222,  Nanaimo.  B.  C. 


TIMBEB    LANBS. 

For  Sale  2560  acres  of  timber,  mostly  cypress  or 
yellow  cedar  also  some  hemlock  and  red  cedar.  The 
timber  is  located  on  the  Portland  Canal ;  is  all  handy 
to  the  water  and  easy  to  log.  Licenses  are  paid  for 
one  year.  Address  "Timber,"  1344  Pender  Street, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

BEAL    ESTATE. 

Victoria  Realty  offers  a  judicious  investment. 
We  have  some  particularly  fine  residence 
sites  on  the  sea  front;  acreage  on  the  out- 
skirts and  good  inside  business  property. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Realty  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Vancouver  Rural  and  Urban  Realty  will  pay 
investigation.  Our  lists  are  at  your  disposal 
by  writing.  York  &  Mitchell,  Real  Estate 
Brokers,   Hastings   St.  W.,  Vancouver. 

OFFICE   FIZTUBBS   BUILT. 

We  manufacture  Store,  OfHce,  Bank,  Church, 
Barber  Shop  and  Hotel  Bar  Fixtures  and 
Furniture.  The  V.  B.  C.  Novelty  Works,  1002 
Granville   St.,    Vancouver,    B.   C. 

MULTIPLEX   DUFLICATOB 

Multiplex  Uuplicator  for  sale.  Complete, 
unused,  made  by  The  Canada  Office  Supply 
Co.  Write  "Multiplex,"  1614  Robson  Street, 
Vancouver,   B.C. 

CAMP   OUTFITS.  ~ 

New     Eider-down     Sleeping     Comforter,  8x8, 

equal    to   two   pairs   of  blankets.     P.   O.  Box 
1243,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

GUNS. 

For  Sale — Double-barrel,  10-guage,  hammer 
shot  grun.  Made  by  L.  C.  Smith,  Syracuse, 
N.Y..  cost  $100.00.  In  good  condition.  Price 
$30.00.  Write  "E  L  W.,"  1058  Pender  St. 
Vancouver. 


ABVEBTISING    CUTS. 

Special  advertising  ideas  carefully  carried  out 
in  line  or  wash  for  the  press.  Designs  for 
catalogues  or  magazine  covers  in  colors.  S. 
P.  Judge,  Studio,  Room  17,  Hadden  Block, 
Vancouver. 

FUBBIEB. 

Repairing,  Re-dyeing-  and  Remodelling  at 
lowest  prices.  All  work  guaranteed  satis- 
factory. San  Francisco  Fur  Co.,  E.  A. 
Roberts,    919    Granville   St.,    Vancouver. 

KOBAES. 

I  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Kodaks  and 
Photographic  Supplies  in  British  Columbia. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Will  Marsden,  The 
Kodak  Specialist,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

TIMBEB   NOTICES   ABVEBTISBD. 

Timber  Cruisers,  Land  Locators  and  Mill 
Companies  will  save  time,  worry  and  ex- 
pense by  having  us  place  your  legal  adver- 
tisements. P.  F.  Goodenrath  &  Co.,  Suite 
3,  Old  Safe  Block,   Vancouver,  B.  C. 

TIMBEB    LANB    WANTEB. 

I  have  capital  to  purchase  timber.  If  needed 
will  advance  money  to  cruisers  to  pay  for 
advertising  or  licenses.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
Suite  1  and  2,  Jones  Building,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

MOBBLS   OF   INVENTIONS. 

Patentees  can  have  their  models  of  inventions 
designed,  built  or  perfected  by  us.  Van- 
couver Model  Machine  and  Cycle  Works, 
980  Granville  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


AUCTIONEBBS. 

We  conduct  auctions  of  Household  Goods, 
Real  Estate  and  Live  Stock  anywhere  in  the 
Province.  Kingsford,  Smith  &  Co.,  860  Gran- 
ville  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

FIBE    INSUBANCE. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  British  Co- 
lumbia to  represent  the  Rimouski  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  Write  for  terms.  Johnson 
&  Richardson,  General  Agents,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 
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J.  W.  nORROW 


THE  FXJ^I^  BOX  SBUG  STOBE  p 

600  and  602  Hastlngrs  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C.     ^ 
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XMAS  BOXES  AT 

PADMORE'S 
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Pipes  of  Every  Style  and   at  Every  Price. 
A  splendid  line  of 

MEERSCHAUM  AND 
AMBER    GOODS 


AND 


SMOKERS' 
SUNDRIES 
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^^  Arcade  Cigar  Store 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


^ 


Restful  Reading 

Yes,  the  long  winter  evenings  can 
be  made  comfortable.  I  have  two 
modern  conveniences  for  use  in  the 
home,  sick  room,  office  or  studio  quite 
worthy  of  your  inspection.  They 
are  the 

"ADAPTA"  TABLE 

and  the 

Adjustable  Reading  Stand 

for  use  with  any  chair,  couch  or  cosy 
corner.  For  an  Xmas  gift  they  com- 
bine usefulness,  comfort  and  origin- 
ality.    Let  me  show  you. 


Spencer   Sanderson 

HARDWARE  MERCHANT 

882  Granville  Street,  Vancouver. 


Our 

Binding 

Department 

is  the  most  modern    and 
complete  in   the  West. 

Estimates   furnished.     Books 

bound  in  every  style 

of  the  art. 

Ruling,  loose  leaf  printing 

and  machine  composition 

for  the  trade. 

Columbian  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Westminster 
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These  cigars  are  hand  made,  clear  Vuelta 
Havana  filled,  with  the  finest  Connecticut 
binder  and  the  very  best  Sumatra  wrap= 
per.  A  Cigar  made  in  British  Columbia  for 
the  most  critical  and  fastidious  devotee 
of  "My  Lady  Nicotine." 


The  Inland 
Cigar  Manufacturing   Company 


KAMLOOPS,  B,  C. 
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Incorporated  1905. 

Capital  =  =  $  500,000 
Capital  increased  1907  to  2,000,000 
Subscribed  Capital  =  550,000 
Reserve  =  =  =  50,000 
Surplus  June  30,  1907,      130.000 


FACTS  TO  CONSIDER 
BEFORE  MAKING  YOUR  WILL 

A  Company  properly  organized,  as  the  Dominion  Trust 
Co.,  Ltd.,  is,  with  a  Board  of  Directors  of  the  highest 
standing,  carrying  on  business  on  carefully  considered 
principles,  is  in  a  better  position  to  efficiently  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  Executor  or  Trustee  than  individuals. 

In  the  transaction  of  the  Company's  business  all  specu- 
lation is  avoided,  the  estates  administered  by  the  Com- 
pany are  not  received  as  assets  of  the  Company,  but  all 
securities  which  the  Company  hold  for  each  trust  are  kept 
in  the  name  of  such  trust,  and  entirely  distinct  and  sep- 
arote  from  all  others,  are  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  for  the  trust  or  estate  to  which  they  belong,  and 
may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  any  other  security. 
And  in  any  event  would  in  no  way  be  liable  for  any  obli- 
gation of  the  Company  or  of  any  other  estate.  Every 
security  taken  as  an  investment  remains  a  part  of  the  es- 
tate to  which  it  belongs. 

We  supply  blank  wall  forms  and  store  your  will  in  our 
safety  deposit  vaults  without  charge,  when  the  Company 
is  made  executor. 


Dominion  Crust  Co.,  Dd. 

328   Hastings  Street  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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EUQENEMHANDLER 


«==?  ^  T/MB5R  LANDS  ano  /W£JTM£JVT3 
407  Hastings  Sf.    VANCOUVER  B.C. 
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A.  C.  KENNEDY,  President.  GEO.  A.  STEVENS,  Secretary. 

E.    M.    WALBANK,    Vice-President.      S.  F.  DOBSON,  Treasurer. 
WM.  CARTER,  Manager. 

Dominion 

Homeseekers'    Association 

Limited. 


Where  Can  I  Get  a  Safe  Investment  ?3 

The  OnlytCertain  Investment  on  Earth  is 
Good  Earth  Itself. 


The  question-i' Vhat  is  a  safe  investment? — is  the  all  important  one  of 
the  day.  And  is  vei  |  difficult  for  the  man  with  small  capital  to  answer  for 
himself.  Allow  us  to  answer  this  question  for  you.  By  placing  before 
you  what  is  called  tAe  HOMESEEKERS'  LAND  CLUB.  Each  Club 
member  pays  a  smal  fee  to  support  the  work  of  securing  large  bodies  of 
the  best  land  that  ci  n  be  obtained,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  terms 
that  can  be  arranged,  The  land  is  then  divided  into  one,  two  and  a  half, 
five  and  ten-acre  bloi  ks,  and  each  Club  member  gets  his  choice  of  blocks 
lie  Price,  taking  immediate  possession  of  same,  agree- 
ing to  put  permanefit  improvements  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  per  each 
acre  purchased  per  I  year,  thus  guaranteeing  actual  settlement  and  also  a 
large  increase  in  thfe  value  of  the  property  at  once.  We  would  ask  YOU 
to  investigate  the  (iLUB  PLAN,  by  either  writing  or  calling  at  the  office 
when  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  full  particulars. 


Dominion  homeseekers'  Association,  Ltd. 

[Room  35,  Davis  Chambers  Building 

615  Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
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Cbe  Canadian  Pacific  Crust  €o. 


This  Company  is  Organized  for  the  Purpose  of  Buying  Real   Estate 
in  the  Best  Business  Portions  of  Any  City  in  the  World  and  the 
Erecting  of  Buildings  that  Will  Produce  the  Largest  Possible 
Revenue.    In   Addition    the    Company   Will   Carry    on    a 
Trust  Business  of  an  Extensive  Nature.    Full  Particu- 
lars Will  Be  Furnished  on  Application  to  the  Fin- 
ancial Agents.  G.  A.  BARRETT  &  CO.,  538 
Westminster  Avenue,  Vancouver. 


The  following  conversation  was  overheard  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
company  between  two  intelligent  working  men,  travelling  from  the  Royal 
City  to  Vancouver: 

"Beautiful    fall    weather,    Barnard?" 

"So  it  is,  Roy.  About  the  finest  I  have  ever  experienced  in  British 
Columbia.      Another   month    of   this   will    put    me    on    easy    street. 

"Yes,  you  need  a  good  month  to  finish  clearing  those  lots.  They  have 
been  a  hard  bunch  to  clear.     You  didn't   make  much  on  them,   did  you? 

"Well,  this  spell  of  weather  has  helped  me  some,  and,  in  addition  to  my 
wages,   I   shall   clear  up  about   $250." 

"Good  for  you,  Barnard!  I'm  right  glad  to  hear  it.  I  was  afraid  that  you 
were    up    against    it    hard    with    that    bunch   of  Nature's   biggest." 

"You  bet,  I  had  it  coming  to  me  this  trip,  but  as  thejgtumps  were  quite  a 
way  from  my  house,  I  just  punched  the  powder  in  prett-jSfthick,  and  blew  all 
kinds   of  daylight   into   the   big  boys."  B 

"Say,  Barnard.  I'm  thinking  of  investing  about  $5.-^,  but  there  are  so 
many  things  put  up  to  me  that  it's  hard  to  know  what  ■,'  best  to  do.  I  don't 
want  to  monkev  wit'.T  land  because  the  amount  I  have  ib  so  small  that  I  would 
have  to  buy  awav  out,  and  it  would  be  years  before  I  could  realize,  no 
matter  how  good  the  buy.  Then,  too,  I  don't  like  waiting  so  long  before 
getting  some  return.  I  might  not  be  able  to  make  m-  turnover,  if  I  should 
need  the  cash  at  any  time.  I  hate  putting  my  little  jiite  into  the  bank  at 
3  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent.,  for,  although  it  would  be  sai  ?  enough,  still  it  is  the 
bank  that  makes  the  big  mit,  while  we  must  be  satisfied  with  our  three  dollars 
on   the   hundred." 

"Roy.  old  man,  I'm  glad  you  have  spoken  to  me  about  this.  I  have  been 
in  the  same  shape  myself,  and  didn't  know  what  to  dc.  But  I  heard  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Trust  Co.,  and  as  their  scheme  seemed  good  for  the  poor  and 
rich  alike,  I  had  a  talk  with  the  Financial  Agents,  and  I  tell  you  it's  all  right. 
They  treated  me  like  a  gentleman,  and  I  bought  $250  of  stock,  and  as  soon  as 
I'm  done  with  this  job  I  shall  invest  $250  more.  They  are  only  going  to  sell 
$.')0,000  worth  of  stock  for  the  first  six  months,  and  I  want  to  get  in  before 
it  is  all  sold.  I'll  take  you  to  the  office  when  we  get  to  town,  and  my  word  for 
it  you  will  never  leave  until  you  have  done  as  I  have.  I've  spoken  to  twenty 
business  men,  and  every  one  says  it  is  the  best  and  surost  money-maker  ever 
put    up    to    the    public." 

"Barnard,  I'm  tickel  to  death  that  I  mentioned  my  trouble  to  you  today. 
\Ve'll  go  to  the  office,  and  if  things  are  as  you  say — and  I  do  believe  you — the 
drinks    are    on    me    in    two    places,    and  don't  you   forget    it." 


G.  A.  BARRETT  &  CO. 


538  Westminster  Ave, 


^ 


^ 


t 


Vancouver,  B.  C.      , 
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f^eal  Estate 
and  Investments. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  investors  to  our  facilities  for 
handling  real  estate  and  financial  business  of  all  kinds.  We  have  at  all 
times  money  for  investment  in  any  worthy  proposition.  Our  method  of 
handling  real  estate  business  guarantees  absolute  satisfaction  to  our 
clients.  There  is  no  chance  work  in  our  offices.  Every  title  is  searched 
and  every  agreement  made  by  men  with  years  of  legal  experience.  We 
protect  our  clients  at  every  turn  and  while  this  splendid  service  is  worth 
a  great  deal  to  you  it  costs  you  absolutely  nothing.  There  is  safety 
and  satisfaction  in  doing  business  with  a  careful,  reliable  firm. 


The  Le'!i!ton-Ph)iIlips  Co.,  Ltd. 


441  F^ichards  ^Street, 


Vancouver,  B    C. 
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C.    S.    DOUGLAS    &    COMPANY 

FOR    SALE 

Hop  and  Cattle  Ranch.    Within  Easy  Distance  of  Vancouver. 

Beautifully  situated,  rich  soil,  running  stream  through  the  place;  good 
shooting    and    fishing. 

This  property  comprises  270  acres  of  first  class  land;  2S  acres  of  hops 
under  cultivation;  3  acres  in  orchard  and  garden;  something  over  10  acres  of 
meadow-land  laid  down  in  hay.  There  are  also  16  acres  slashed  and  burnt, 
part    of   which    has    been    seeded    down    for   grazing. 

There  is  a  substantial  residence,  stable,  barn,  and  cow-shed;  two  dry-kilns, 
in  good  condition,  with  stoves,  piping  and  hot  presses,  together  with  all  the 
necessary  hop  boxes  and  other  fittings  for  cultivating  the  property,  also  farm 
tools,   wagons,   plows,   etc. 

This  property  is  in  first  class  working  order,  and  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tended during  the  last  15  years. 

The  quality  of  Hops  from  this  ranch  is  strictly  first  class,  and  has  re- 
ceived   the    best    prices    in    England    and   Canada. 

There  is  no  trouble  about  labour,  as  industrious  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood can  be  hired  at  all   times. 

Besides  hops  and  potatoes  other  vegetables  are  grown  to  advantage,  and 
cattle  have  also  been  raised  at  a  profit,  and  by  clearing  a  further  portion  of 
the  land,  this  enterprise  could  be  largely  extended,  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  hop   grounds. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  sell  this  property  at  a  great  bargain,  and  the  pur- 
chaser, at  the  price  we  are  prepared  to  offer,  will  secure  a  delightful  home  in 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  British  Columbia  and  a  remunerative  in- 
vestment on  very  easy  terms. 

For   price   and    further   particulars    write — • 

C.  S.    DOUGLAS  &  COMPANY 

BEAI.    ESTATE    AGENTS 
612   HASTINGS   STREET        ---..-._        VANCOUVER,   B.   C. 
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Cedar  Cottage 

South  Vancouver 

Burnaby 

and 

"Car  Line" 


and  Acreage 

and  Homes. 
Our  30  Years 
Experience  as 
Agents  and  Valuers 
is  at  Your  Service. 


"THE  PROPERTY  MART" 

331  Pender  St.,  Vancouver. 


mis^ 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  REGUTR 

Containing  over  500  Locate 
All  information,   maps,    etc.,  \ 
Gladly  Furnished. 


Acreage 

Lots 

and 

Business  Blocks 

are  frequently  sold 
at  our 


PROPERTY 
AUCTIONS 


and  strangers  will 
do  well  to  buy  this 
way  when  they  al= 
ways    obtain     buys 

BELOW 

MARKET 

PRICES 
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YOU  AUTO  OWN 

A  piece  of  real  estate  that  will  increase  and  make  money  for  you  while 
you  sleep.  You  will  never  have  a  better  chance  than  now,  whether  you 
have  a  thousand  or  only  thirty-five  dollars  to  invest.  We  still  have  a 
few  blocks  of  lots  in 

HASTINGS  TOWNSITE 

between  Fifth  and  Ninth  avenues  that  we  can  sell  at  less  than  acreage 
prices.  Only  $125,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  6,  12,  18,  24  months,  at  6 
per  cent. 

Do  not  neglect  this  opportunity  now  and  then  kick  yourself  a  year 
or  so  hence  for  having  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Call  at  once  for 
full  description. 


BURNETT,  SON  &  CO. 
REAL  ESTATE  AND  FIRE  INSURANCE 

533  Pender  Street  "-  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


PHONE 
1370 


Incorporated  with  the  Vancouver  PhotoiEiigraving  Co. 


6otvt>er. 

oncf^ELECTROnrPER. 

633  Granville  St.,  VANC0UV6R. 


VANCOUVER   ISLAND,  BRITISH   COLUMBIA 


CHOIC 


FRUIT  LANDS. 


Cleared  and  in  cultivivtion;  «lso  orJliards  in  suburbs  of  beautiful  Nanaimo;  population  7,000; 
g-ood  roads;  miltM  winters.     Write  for  our  booklet  (free). 

A.     E.     PIIANTA,    LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED  1888  |  NANAIMO,    B.    C. 
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15UY  A  Home  in  Victoria  for  HEAiTH,piEASURj:  Bs  contentment. 

I  NO  HARD  WINTERS.  NO  HOT  SUMMERS.    WriteTourist  Association  for  free  booklet 
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situated  two  miles  from  Westminster  Jimction,  six  miles  from  the 
city  of  Kew  Westminster  by  water  and  overlooking  the  Junction  of 
the  beautiful  Pitt  and  Eraser  rivers.  The  soil  of  the  ''  PEACH 
GROVE  "  district  is  of  a  most  unusual  quality  and  is  especially 
adapted  for  fruit.  PEACH  GROVE  is  subdivided  in  blocks 
ranging  from  five  to  ten  acres  each.  The  price  is  $100.00  per  acre, 
terms  $20.00  per  acre  cash,  the  balance  spread  over  three  years. 

Eive  acres  of  this  land  properly  cultivated  will  more  than  amply 
provide  for  the  every-day  needs  of  a  family  from  the  very  start 
and,  as  the  fruit  trees  come  into  bearing,  large  profits  are  assured. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  within  ninety  days  of  purchase  the     [; 
entire  amount  paid  for  the  land,  which,  after  investigation  does  not 
suit  the  buyer. 

We  want  you  to  see  "  PEACH  GROVE"  and  we  invite  you 
to  call  at  our  office  at  any  time  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  drive  you 
to  see  it.     We  will  not  insist  upon  your  buying  but  will  ask  you  to      ^M 
use  your  best  judgment. 


276-278    Columbia  Street, 


#^1 


'ESTniKlSTEi.  P.  c  m 
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Order  Your  Clothes  From  Us  and  Cut 
Your  Tailoring  Bill  in  Half. 


Seems    like    rather    a    boastful 
thing   to   say:     'that   we   can   cut 
your     tailoring     bills     in     half, 
doesn't  it? 

And  that,  too,  without  your 
sacrificing  a  particle  of  the  com- 
fort, and  style  and  satisfaction, 
that  comes  from  wearing  good 
clothes,  that  you've  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

You  see  it's  this  way:  We  buy 
all  our  cloths  direct  from  the  Old 
Country  mills,  thus  saving  the 
middleman's  profit;  a  consider- 
able item  in  itself. 

And  every  one  of  the  tailors 
who  work  for  us  is  a  specialist,  de- 
voting his  time  exclusively  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  each  garment.  That 
not  only  means  good  work  but 
quick  work,  and  enables  us  to 
effect  a  further  saving. 


The  long-time,  easy  credit  sys- 
tem that  adds  20  to  30  per  cent. 
to  the  old-fashioned  tailors'  prices 
is  wholly  eliminated  here.  We 
buy  for  cash,  and  we  sell  for  cash. 
Rich  man  and  poor  man  are 
treated  alike. 

Xo  matter  where  you  live  we 
can  make  perfect  fitting,  stylish, 
long  wear  suits  and  overcoats  to 
your  measure,  and  save  you  money 
on  every  purchase.  We  guarantee 
to  fit  and  please  you,  otherwise 
your  money  goes  back  without 
question. 

The  ''Union  Label"  in  every 
garment  signifies  that  our  clothes 
are  made  in  a  clean,  sanitary 
tailor  shop  by  competent  work- 
men. 

Just  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  post  card  today  for 
easy  self-measurement  blank  and 
samples. 

But  write  today — before  you 
forget  about  it. 


The  Scotland  Woolen  Mills  Company 


MILL-TO-HAN  TAILORS 


538  HASTINGS  STREET 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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The  Festive  Season 
Will  Be  All  the 
Brighter  by  Taking 
Home  That  Long 
Intended  Insurance 
Policy  in 


The  Company  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  its  policy 
holders,  operates  only  in 
Canada,  and  has  over 


$11,000,000  Invested 

in  Gilt=Edge  Securities. 


'A  POLICY  IN  IT  PAYS." 


For  full  information  as  to  Rates 
or  Agency,  write  or  call  on: 

WILLIAM    J.    TWISS,    Manager 
VANCOUVER        S       British  Columbia 


I  want  to  talk  to,  and  with 
you,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  results  you  are  getting  from 
your  advertising  in  magazines 
or  newspapers. 

British  Columbia  is  getting  to 
be  a  mighty  up-to-date  and  im- 
portant province,  populated 
with  a  class  of  well-to-do  people 
who  readily  respond  to  forceful, 
intelligent,  carefully  written  ad- 
vertising. And  you,  as  a 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  can- 
not expect  to  "pull  down"  sat- 
isfactory results  from  any  other 
kind  of  publicity. 

I  plan,  write,  illustrate  and 
place  advertising  of  any  kind, 
anjrwhere,  any  time.  I  provide 
advertising  for  businesses  of 
such  varied  kinds  that  I  am 
likely  to  have  ideas  useful  to 
almost  any  concern  that  seeks 
enlargement.  And  I  have  ex- 
perience as  well  as  ideas. 

Business  men  who  desire  to 
do  more  advertising  and  better 
advertising  should  learn  some- 
thing of  my  methods.  Send  me 
some  of  your  "copy"  and  un- 
less I  can  show  you  to  your 
own  satisfaction  where  I  can 
definitely  improve  that  copy,  I'll 
send  it  back  unharmed  and  no 
"hard  feelings."  If  I  can  con- 
vince you  that  your  copy  is  at 
fault  I  will  make  you  a  definite 
offer  for  better.  But  in  no  case 
will  there  be  any  charge  for  ex- 
amination and  criticism. 


Fred  B.  Reynolds 

Smtc  1(),  CalthoriR-  Huildin^j 
619  Hastings  St.  Phone  2:M'.tB 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  FUR  CO., 

E.  A.  Roberts,  Manager. 

919  Granville  St.,            Vancouver.  B.  C. 

MODELS  ©F 
INYENTIOIVS  BUILT 


Vancouver  Model,  Machine 
and  6ycle  Works 

W.  T.  Watson, 
Proprietor 


980  GRANVILLE  ST., 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


PLANNING  to  BUILD 


I  want  you  to  write  for  my  new  Book 
"COtriTTSV  AND  SUBURBAN  HOMES." 

It  is  especially  prepared  for  prospective 
home  builders  and  is  full  of  valuable, 
practical  and  useful  information  on  the 
subject.  Each  residence  is  illustrated 
by  half-tone  plates  of  the  original  show- 
ing exactly  how  the  building  will  look 
when  completed.  There  are  complete 
descriptions  of  each  home,  and  accurate 
estimates  of  cost.  This  book  will  cost 
you  nothing,  but  will  be  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  you.  Write  today. 
I  prepare  at  low  cost  special  designs  and 
plans  for  new  work  or  for  remodelling' 
old  building's. 

E.  STANLEY  MITTON 

ABCHZTECT 

619  Easting's  St.  W.,       Vancouver,  B.C. 


The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce 

Head  Office,     -     TORONTO,  ONT. 

Capital    (paid    up)  . . .  $10,000,000 
Best    $  5,000,000 


B.  E.  Walker,  Esq., 
President. 


Alex.  Laird,  Esq., 
General  Manager 


New  7ork  Ag-ency — 

Wm.  Gray  and  H.  B.  Walker,  Agents 

London,    England,    Office — 

2  Lombard   Street. 

Branches  West  of  Rocky  Mountains 

British  Columbia — 

Cranbrook,  Pernie,  Greenwood,  Kam- 
loops,  Ladysmith,  Mission  City,  Na- 
naimo,  Nelson,  New  Westminster, 
Penticton,  Prince  Rupert,  Princeton, 
Vancouver,  Vancouver  East,  Van- 
couver  South,  t'reston.    Victoria. 

Tukon  Territory — 

Dawson,   White  Horse. 

United   States — 

Portland,  San  Francisco  (2  offices), 
Seattle,    Skagway. 
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Own  a  Piece 
of  the  Earth 

in  the  Kamloops  District 


Besides  the  famous  "Sunny- 
side  Estate"  I  can  supply  irri- 
gable and  non-irrigable  lands, 
ranches  and  fruit  plots  to  in- 
tending settlers.       I  have  also 

SOME 

EXCELLENT  BUYS 

IN  KAMLOOPS  REALTY 

J.  T.  Robinson 

Real  Estate  8  Investment  Broker 
KAMLOOFS,  B.  C. 


British  Columbia 
Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

TTTTI E  are  fast  settling  up  the  rich 
Fraser  Valley    with   happy 
and  contented  people. 

We  have  the   land   WHERE   the 

BIG  red  berries  GROW. 

We  are  selling  this  land  from  $io 
to  $75  per  acre,  for  the  reason  that 
we  either  own  it  ourselves  or  get  it 
first  hand      Why  pay  more? 

Good  opportunities  for  Fruit- 
growing, Dairying,  Mixed  Farm- 
ing and  Poultr> . 


^ 


CjUI  or  Write 
YORK  &  MITCHELL 

606  Hastings  St.  West,  Vancouver,  B.(5. 


Examine  the  Map 


-OF- 


British  Columbia 

Before  Investing  Dollars  in 
Farm  and  Fruit  Lands. 


Our  office  offers  an  accurate  map 
af  every  parcel  of  the  famous 

FRUITLAND    ESTATE 

showing  locations,  dimensions  and 
prices.  Write  for  illustrated  pam- 
phlet. 


STRUTT  &  NASH 

BROKERS 

KAMLOOPS,  B.  C. 
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CEPERLEY,  ROUNSEFELL  &  GO. 

LIMITED 

INSURANCE 

FIRE  AND  ACCIDENT 


Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe. 

Phoenix  of  London. 

British  America  of  Toronto. 

Canadian  Casualty  &  Boiler 

Insurance  Co. 


TOTAL  COMBINED  ASSETS  $75,000,000 


Molsons  Bank  Buildings, 
Vancouver,  B-  C. 
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PRODUCER  QAS  PLANT 

SUCTION  AND  MONO  SYSTEMS 

SOLD  UNDER  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
COST  OF  POWER  CUT  IN  HALF 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  IN  CANADA  BY 

THE  CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


B.  C.  DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

VANCOUVER  AND  ROSSLAND 


Write  For  Particulars. 
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JohhRobert5onSon5 
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What  About  That 
Xmas  Gift? 


I  have  an  immense  variety  of  Artistic,  Suitable 

and  Inexpensive   Hand^Painted  Vases, 

Statuary  and  Pictures  for 

Your  Selection. 


Here  is  one : 

A  Beauty   and   Ready    for  Mailing, 

Price  post  paid  $1  75 
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Photographic  Art  Calendars 

of  Local  British  Columbia  Scenery,  done  on  Heavy   Enamelled 
Paper  in  Carbon=Sepia.     Size  11  x  14. 


WILL  MARSDEN 

ART  DEALER 

665  Qranvilie  Streel  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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Acme  Library  Card  Pocket 

LOWE-MARTIN  CO.  LIMITED 

